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Fripay, May 21, 1954. 


VocalloNAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


WITNESSES 
CHARLIE W. JONES, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Bussny. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we start hearing outside witnesses who have a par- 
ticular interest in the various programs which this subcommittee 
considers for appropriations. 

The first witness is Mr. Charlie W. Jones, representing the National 
Cotton Council of America. 

What is your official position with the council, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jonns. Mr. Chairman, I represent the National Cotton Council 
in the capacity at this time of Washington representative. 

Mr. Bussey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Bussey. Have you a statement, Mr. Jones, which you would 
like to present to the committee? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I do have a brief statement I would 
like to present to the committee. 

Mr. Busssy. All right, Mr. Jones. Proceed. 

Mr. Jones. My name is Charlie W. Jones. I represent the Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America, with offices at 832 M Street NW. 
The cotton council represents all segments of the raw cotton industry 
from the cotton farmer through the spinner. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee in support of appropriations 
for vocational agriculture. We understand that a revised estimate 
has been received by this committee which would restore vocational 
education appropriations, including vocational agriculture, to the 1954 
fiscal level. Our organization fully supports this recommendation. 

An adequate education program is extremely important to efficient 
cotton production and to building a strong and prosperous agriculture. 
The farmers of this Nation are constantly confronted with new com- 
petition for markets. To maintain his markets, the |farmer must 
improve efficiency, lower production cost and improve the quality of his 
product. Only through an adequate education program can he obtain 
access to new methods and procedures which will make it possible for 
him to achieve these objectives. 

A revolution is taking place in Cotton Belt agriculture today. 
Spurred on by increasing labor shortages, farm mechanization is ex- 
panding more rapidly than ever before. As the farm labor supply de- 
creases, those remaining on farms will need to produce more per worker 
to meet our increasing needs for food and fiber. Higher productivity 
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per worker is also vitally necessary to improve farmers’ net income. 
The development of organic insecticides, chemical defoliation and weed 
control, new chemical fertilizers and other processes demand of the 
farmer a high level of technical ability. Thus, the farmer today needs 
to know more about entomology, chemistry, soil science, animal sci- 
ence, mechanization, and a score of other technical subjects. He finds 
it necessary to study and evaluate market news from many sources 
in order to market his product more effectively. 

The large capital investment and increased complexities in farm 
operation of today greatly increase risk and demand superior manager- 
ial ability in combining farm resources for a profitable operation. 

The development of these skills cannot be gained haphazardly. 
Merely living and working on a farm will not provide the necessary 
training. To become really efficient, there must be proper training 
and guidance. The modern farmer needs to know the latest develop- 
ments in the science and technology of farming, but in addition, he 
must acquire basic understandings in farm science, technology and 
management to serve as foundations for further learning. 

The approach to training followed by vocational agriculture has 
proved to be a sound one. Students are given instruction in the class- 
room and then in the best possible laboratory—the home farm—put 
into practice what they learn. 

Agriculture has made great strides in recent years in increasing 
efficiency and improving quality, but we have a long way to go in 
attaining desirable goals. With increasing cost, the farmer does not 
have to be told that he must increase productivity per worker and 
reduce cost to stay in business. He is continually seeking guides for 
improving his farming operation. He is depending on an aggressive 
agriculture education program to assist him in adopting complicated 
research findings and new technological advances into sound practices 
on his own farm. 

In discussing the role of the Federal Government in the vocational 
agriculture program, we do not lose sight of the fact that the States 
and local communities have an important part in developing this 
program. I might add that they are contributing greatly to the suc- 
cess of this program. 

We are firmly convinced that an educational program designed to 
help farmers sells a higher standard of living is a sound investment 
which will help keep our American agriculture strong and prosperous. 
We request that every possible consideration be given to making 
appropriations for vocational agriculture at a level equal to at least 
the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Jones. I think you have done a 
very fine job in summing up the situation, as you and your National 
Cotton Council of America ‘see the problem. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. We appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before this committee. 


Fripay, May 21, 1954. 


CHILDREN’s BuREAU 


WITNESS 


MRS. ADA BARNETT STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Bussry. Next we have Mrs. Stough, of the American Parents 
Committee. 

I am Mrs. Ada Barnett Stough, executive'director of the American 
Parents Committee. The organization I represent is a nonprofit 
child welfare organization working for more and better schools and 
for adequate health and welfare services for the Nation’s children. 
The chairman of the American Parents Committee is George J. 
Hecht, publisher of Parents’ Magazine. 

I come before you this morning to discuss appropriations for 
children. Most of the money you recommend for the Department of 
HeaJth, Education, and Welfare affects children in some way or other. 
But, I want to speak about what we believe to be the inadequate funds 
appropriated for specific services for children. The items I would like 
to discuss are: 

1. The grants administered by the Children’s Bureau and funds 
for the operation of the Bureau. 

2. The appropriations for the Office of Education. 

3. The small amount in the budget of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards which could help to improve the lot of the children of 
migratory workers. 

The children of today are the greatest single resource this Nation has. 
That has been said so many times before this committee that I some- 
times fear the phrase has lost its meaning. But, gentlemen, you know 
it is true. Our long term strength and security depend on the invest- 
ment we are willing to make in those children. It we provide the 
services they need, they will grow up to be healthy, happy, productive 
citizens. If we fail now to spend a few dollars for care and education 
of the mentally or physically ill youngsters, we may have to spend 
untold thousands or dollars on them years hence when they grow to be 
dependent adults. Neglect now means a future drain on the public 
purse in the form of hospitals, jails, and mental institutions. It also 
means, gentlemen, a weakening of our whole national fiber. 

We admit that many Government programs help children indirectly. 
We believe that we also need much more support for specific services 
for children. If the needs of children become everybody’s business, 
then they become nobody’s business. 

The United States Children’s Bureau was set up to render such 
special services. There can be no question of the great benefits to 
children that have come about through the grants administered by 
the Bureau for maternal and child health, crippled children, and 


child welfare. But there is a crying need for more services. 

A sick or crippled child living in one State does not have the services 
he might have if he lived in another area. If he lives in Alabama, 
Mississippi, or some other low-income State he is much less likely to 
get treatment than if he lived in New York or New Jersey. This is 
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because the poorer States cannot afford the needed medical and child- 
care programs, even though they are spending a larger percentage of 
their income for services to children than the wealthier States. 

All over this country there are long lists of crippled children whose 
arents cannot afford remedial care, and funds to provide them with 
ree care have run out. 

The lives of 1,300 mothers and 10,000 infants could be saved each 
year if all mothers and babies everywhere had the care which is avail- 
able to them in metropolitan counties. The number of babies born 
prematurely is shockingly great, and the number of those babies who 
die is high. The cost of keeping a tiny infant in an incubator and giv- 
ing it the hospital care needed to keep it alive has soared out of the 
reach of the average parent. Mentally retarded children are receiv- 
ing only a small amount of attention. The children of migrant 
workers have practically none of the health, education, and welfare 
services available to other children in similar economic circumstances. 

We know all the problems I have mentioned can be solved. We 
know that many children doomed to die, to live life as cripples or 
social misfits can be turned into normal citizens. But it takes research, 
it takes action, it takes money. 


UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


I submit to you herewith a chart showing three things: 

1. The child population of the United States under 18 years of 
age from 1951 to date, and the Census Bureau projection of the 
child growth until 1965. 

2. 


he appropriations for the United States Children’s Bureau 
each year from 1951 to date. 
3. The appropriations for the Federal grants-in-aid for maternal 
and child health, crippled children, and child welfare services from 
1951 to date. 

Please note carefully that the appropriations for the Children’s 
Bureau and these grants-in-aid have not at all kept pace with the 
increasing number of children in this country. 

Now as to these Children’s Bureau’s grants-in-aid, for which the 
Federal budget proposes a renewal of the $30 million appropriation, I 
call to your attention that title 5 of the Social Security Act, under 
which these appropriations are made, authorizes $41,500,000 for these 
purposes. In fiscal year 1951 Congress appropriated $30,250,000 for 
these purposes, but for fiscal year 1955 it is proposed to appropriate 
$250,000 less. From 1951 to 1955 the number of children under 18 
years of age in the United States has increased by 6,473,000—from 
48,641,000 to 55,114,000. This is an increase of 13.3 percent. I 
think that as a very minimum, the appropriations for these Federal 
grants-in-aid programs should be increased 13.3 percent, proportionate 
to the increase in the number of children, and the APC therefore 
recommends such a 13.3 percent increase, or a little more than $4 
million making a total appropriation for these purposes of $34 million. 

For the basic expenses of the Children’s Bureau the Federal budget 
calls for the nd ie iy of the same amount as was appropriated 
last year; namely, $1,525,000. This would finance a staff of only 208 
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people in the Children’s Bureau to administer the grant-in-aid pro- 
gram, to do the research, and to put out pamphlets and other aids for 
parents. A staff of this size is woefully inadequate for the Children’s 
Bureau. The research service alone, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has 13,230 people, and yet the entire staff of the 
Children’s Bureau consists of only 208 people. In the Department of 
Agriculture’s Research Bureau there is a division devoted to livestock 
research. This division has in it over 1,000 people with 120 coopera- 
tive research and field stations, and the Children’s Bureau in all of its 
divisions has only 208 people. How much longer is the Congress of 
the United States going to consider cows and pigs more important 
than children? Note on the chart how the appropriations for the 
Children’s Bureau have been going down while the number of children 
in the United States has been increasing by leaps and bounds. 

Inasmuch as the number of children in the United States has 
increased 13.3 percent in the past 5 years, the American Parents 
Committee urges that the appropriation for the basic work of the 
Children’s Bureau be increased 13.3 percent over what it was in 1951. 
That would be an increase of approximately $200,000 over the 1951 
appropriation of $1,500,000, making a total appropriation of $1,700,000. 
This is $175,000 more than what is proposed in the Federal budget for 
fiscal year 1955. 

In addition to this we urge an appropriation of $250,000 for an 
activity which the Children’s Bureau has been conducting for the 
past few years on an experimental basis using only privately contrib- 
uted funds. The activity that I speak of is a Division on Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

Juvenile delinquency has become one of our great national concerns. 
We all know that it is not caused by any single factor. However, the 
interim report of the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
seems to me to point out the relationship between juvenile delinquency 
and the ability of a community to help secure for a child a normal 
family life, and services to keep him mentally and physically healthy. 
The hearings before the Hendrickson subcommittee reveal that 
repeated requests by the United States Children’s Bureau for funds 
to do adequate work in juvenile delinquency have been turned down. 
Finally the Chief of the Children’s Bureau went out and raised funds 
from foundations and individuals to launch a special juvenile delin- 
quency project. That money will be exhausted this year and the work 
of the project will have to end. The Senate subcommittee interim 
report praises highly the strides made by the project working closely 
with the Children’s Bureau, and then says: 

The subcommittee recommends that funds be made available to enlarge the 


consultative services of the Children’s Bureau in relation to problems of juvenile 
delinquency. 


We urge that funds for this purpose be included in this year’s budget. 
If it is not feasible to put the appropriation in the bill now before you, 
we urge that it be included in a supplemental. 

It is a pity that we had to rely on private funds to pay for a demon- 
stration of what Government leadership could do in meeting the 
juvenile delinquency problem. Certainly, it is not right that the 
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Government should let the work stop once the private funds are 
exhausted. 

We dismiss as untenable the further recommendation of the Senate 
subcommittee that if additional funds are not voted to the Bureau 
for juvenile delinquency work then “some of the funds presently de- 
voted to other activities be diverted to the delinquency question.’ 
The Bureau staff is not ap enough now to handle properly all the 
responsibilities with which the Bureau is charged by law. If it has to 
divert staff to a major job on delinquency then the all around basic 
child programs, which help to prevent delinquency, will suffer. 

To summarize what I said before about the Children’s Bureau’s 1955 
appropriation, we request that the grants-in-aid to the States be in- 
creased to $34 million. We urge an increase of $175,000 for the 
salaries and expenses of the Bureau which is proportionate to the in- 
crease in the number of children, or a total of $1,700,000. In addition 
to this we ask for an appropriation of $250,000 for a Division on 
Juvenile Delinquency, making a grand total of $1,950,000. 


Unirep Srates Orrice or Epucation 


The second item I want to discuss, and I shall try to do it briefly, 
is the operating budget of the United States Office of Education. I 
am glad to see it raised this year a little over the pitifully low figure 
of the last biennium, The kind of world we live in today demands 
more education and better education for our young people. 

The Office of Education can help meet this need by doing studies, 
supplying facts, and stimulating the States and localities to provide 
more adequate educational facilities. We are glad to learn from the 
President’s message that there is a small amount in that budget to do 
some exploring with States on the possibility of cooperating to give 
children of migrant workers some education. We ask that the Office 
of Education be given the full amount of $3,100,000 requested. 


Unitep Srares Lasor Department Work ON MiGRATORY LABOR 


The last item I would like to mention is the $100,000 sum included 
by the President in the budget of the Bureau of Labor Standards of 
the United States Department of Labor for work on the problems of 
migratory workers. This small sum would enable the Labor Depart- 
ment to encourage cooperative action among the States to improve 
living and working conditions of migrants. The children of these 
workers are ibaliy the ones who suffer most in their trek from State 
to State. e would hope that everything done by the States to 
improve the lot of the migrant worker would bring even greater bene- 
fits to his children. 

This Congress has passed the biggest Federal aid for highways bill 
in our history. Under it we will spend $966 million a year to help 
States to build roads. Isn’t Congress as concerned about children as 
it is about cattle and pigs and highways? 

I feel sure that there is not a single Member of Congress who will 
say that good roads are more important than sound, healthy, able- 
bodied citizens. The health and productivity of our citizens a few 
years from now will depend on how we take care of the unmet needs 
of today’s children. 
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The number of children in the United States compared with the appropriations for 
the Children’s Bureau and its grants-in-aid 


tions for 
Children Children’s 
under 18 Bureau 
(salaries and | 
expenses) 


48, 641, 000 

50, 346, 000 

52,015,000 | 1, 550, 
53, 842, 000 + 029, 
155,114,000 |{ 


| $60,992,000 


2 Proposed, 1.7 percent increase over 1951. 

3 Proposed, 0.8 percent decrease from 1951. 

4 Recommended, 13.3 percent increase over 1951. 
5 Estimated by Census Bureau. 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mrs. Stough. We appreciate your per- 
sonal interest in this matter. 

Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Fogarty. You have covered the ground very well, Mrs. 
Stough. P 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you. 


Fripay, May 21, 1954. 
VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


OMER W. CLARK, NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION, DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 
CHARLES ELDUS FOSTER, DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 


Mr. Bussey. The next witnesses will be representatives of the 
Disabled American Veterans. We have Mr. Omer W. Clark and 
also Mr. Charles E. Foster of that organization. 

Their position will be made known to the committee by Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Crarx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Omer W. Clark and I am director of legislation for the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, a congressionally chartered veterans organ- 
ization directly concerned with the welfare and rehabilitation of 
veterans who have served their country during a period of war and 
who have incurred a disability as the result of such service. 

First, I want to state that the Disabled American Veterans is 
apmewninre of the opportunity to appear here this morning in support 
of an adequate appropriation of the Veterans Employment Service, 
which is a component of the Department of Labor, The Veterans 
Employment Service operates under the statutory requirements of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, the Act 
of 1944, as amended, and the Veterans Readjustment Act of 1952. 
It is obvious therefore that the work performed by this splendid 
service is not a recent innovation but has been in existence for more 
than 20 years. In enacting the so-called GI bill in 1944 and the so- 
called Korean GI bill in 1952, the Congress clearly recognized and 


th 000 31, 500, 000 

10638. ......- 000 28, 600, 000 

1955 000 30, 000, 000 

: ! An increase of 6,473,000 over 1951 or 13.3 percent. ; 
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defined its responsibilities in the field of employment to returnin 
ex-servicemen. Section 600 (a) of title IV of Public Law 346, 78th 
Congress, as amended, states: “In the enactment of the provisions of 
this title Congress declares as its intent and purpose that there shall 
be an effective job-counseling and employment-placement service for 
veterans * * *.” 

The Disabled American Veterans, as well as other major veteran 
organizations, recognize the principle that prompt and correct job 
placement is the end result in the rehabilitation program of a disabled 
veteran. It is not enough to provide a disabled veteran with hospital- 
ization, medical treatment, and compensation for his service-incurred 
disability. Unless the rehabilitation process is carried a step further 
and the veteran’s ability and skill matched to a proper job and the 
veteran gainfully employed the process is defeated. Adequate and 
gainful employment of disabled veterans, it should be pointed out, 
serves a dual purpose, (1) it proves to the disabled veteran that he is 
not a ward of the Government, but that he can perform a day’s work 
alongside his fellow citizen and (2) it restores to the Federal and State 
tax rolls a taxpayer ready to share his portion of the cost of govern- 
ment. 

The Disabled American Veterans considers the employment of dis- 
abled veterans as one of its top programs. Our national convention 
‘each year mandates the national organization to request the Congress 
to appropriate sufficient funds to the end that all disabled veterans 
in need of job counseling and advice will have the benefit of the serv- 
ices provided by the veterans’ employment service in his State. Since 
1947 the veterans’ employment service has been faced with repeated 
cuts in its appropeiniee resulting in fewer and fewer employees to 
carry on its work. If the recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1955 for the veterans’ employment services 
are accepted by the Appropriations Committee and the Congress it 
will result in fewer employees than the service had prior to World 
War LI when the veteran population was less than one-fourth as large 
as it is today. We feel that such a reduction can only result in a 
lessening in both the quality and the quantity of job counseling and 
placement service for disabled veterans at the very time when eco- 
nomic conditions in the country makes it necessary to expend more 
time and effort to find a suitable job for a disabled veteran. 

In view of the stated responsibility of the congress in this field and 
in view of the increasing number of disabled veterans as a result of 
the Korean war who will be in need of proper guidance in securing 
employment during the fiscal year 1955, this committee should appro- 
priate sufficient funds to maintain the service at the same level as it 
operated during fiscal year 1954. We urge the committee therefore 
to report an appropriation for the VES with the needs of disabled 
wens and consistent with its stated responsibilities as set forth 
above. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Clark. 

I might say that as a member of the Veterans Legislative Committee 
in the 78th Congress I had considerable to do with writing that 
provision into the GI bill at that time. 

Mr. Crarx. Mr. Chairman, I think the contemplated cut in the 
appropriation is about 25 percent of the total amount, which would 
leave slightly less than one employee in the counseling service in 
each of the States. 
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Of course, they work through the State employment services, but 
we feel that they cannot do a very adequate job if that reduction 
is made. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure the committee will take your suggestions 
under very serious consideration. 

Mr. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think you have done a fine job, Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Crarx. Thank you. 

Mr. Fostrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Fray, May 21, 1954. 
VocaTIONAL EpucaATIoNn 


WITNESSES 


CHARLES J. FAIN, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, NATIONAL RURAL 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

DONALD H. DUNHAM, MANAGER, RETIREMENT, SAFETY, AND IN- 
SURANCE DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOP- 
ERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bussey. The committee has before it now Mr. Charles J. Fain 
and Mr. Donald H. Duham, of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. 

I believe you want to be heard first, Mr. Dunham? 

Mr. Dunuao.. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. All right. 

Mr. Dunuam. I am Donald H. Dunham, manager of the retirement, 
safety and insurance department of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. The National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association is the service organization of 936 rural electric systems 
serving 3,538,219 farm families and establishments. We serve 92 
— of all the rural electric systems in the United States and 
ALasKa. 

In appearing before you, I directly represent 47 job-training and 
safety instructors serving both the 936 rural electric systems and 
approximately 40 statewide organizations. To the best of my knowl- 
edge there is only one State—the State of Iowa—that is not — 
directly or indirectly either facilities made possible through, or actua 
funds made available through the George-Barden Act. There are 
six States—Idaho, Montana, Maryland, Delaware, Washington, 
Oregon, and the Territory of Alaska—that have previously had no 
program but are now just in the process of organizing job-training 
programs and anticipate using the George-Barden Act funds either 
directly or through the indirect use of facilities made available through 
trade and industrial schools. 

Our people are quite concerned about the fact that under the George- 
Barden Act for the fiscal year 1955 the Bureau of the Budget is only 
recommending $17,500,000. This is $1,173,000 less than the amount 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. This represents 
a cut of 6.4 percent of these funds. Last year a cut of 25 percent was 
recommended and this was defeated on the floor of the House. 
President Eisenhower has emphasized the need for education and 
even suggested the possibility of public support of college scholar- 
ships. Vocational education is intended for those who select as their 
life’s work an occupation that does not require professional college 
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preparation, and which represents over 80 percent of the working 
population of this country. 

In discussing this matter with State directors of industrial education 
of many States we learn that any decrease in Federal appropriations 
for vocational education will seriously affect the job-training and 
safety program. For instance, Mr. Merton Wheeler, State director 
of industrial education, Jefferson City, Mo., states that the first place 
his department would have to reduce services was in the field of 
adult education, which means there would be little possibility of 
operating the job-training and safety program. 

A recent study made in the State of Illinois on the relation of 
vocational education to the distribution of the labor force in Illinois, 
indicates that Illinois is now only able to serve 9.2 percent of the 
adults in vocational education with the funds they now have. 

The occupational fields of agriculture, business, and trades contain 
most of the working members of our population. These fields, to- 
gether with the universal vocation of homemaking, comprise the areas 
of vocational education. 

Special emphasis and special financing of these areas of occupa- 
tional training have been necessary because (1) tradition has been 
a continuing influence upon secondary schools and training for specific 
occupations is not a part of that tradition; (2) occupational training 
is unusually expensive; and (3) the lack of know-how in administering 
and operating such programs requires Federal assistance. 

We agree that the Federal vocational education acts were never 
intended to bear a major portion of the costs of vocational education. 
Instead, they have been for the purpose of stimulating local coopera- 
tion to inaugurate such programs and to maintain them with a mini- 
mum of Federal financial assistance. 

I would like to point out that a comparison of the average per capita 
income with the per capita receipt of Federal vocational funds appro- 
a to carry out provisions of the Smith-Hughes and George- 

arden Acts of 1953 confirm the vital need of such funds. For 
instance, the attached chart shows that the States with the lowest 
average yearly per capita income receive the greatest allotment per 
capita of Federal vocational funds, which includes job training and 
safety and related training. 

North and South Dakota with an average yearly per capita income 
of approximately $1,100 receive 32 cents per capita allotment of 
Federal funds. Mississippi, with an average yearly per capita income 
of slightly over $800 receives an allotment of funds per capita of 
28 cents. 

MWalter L. Lassen, executive manager of the South Dakota Rural 
Electric Association safety and job training program states as follows: 
Members of the South Dakota Rural Electric Association have voluntarily 
rovided considerably more than the necessary amount for matching Federal 
unds because they have recognized that rural electrification is a relatively new 
endeavor in South Dakota. There has been no source of safety and job training 
other than this program. The South Dakota program has been well managed, 
and so efficiently performed that it has justified their investment. An additional 
investment would be questionable at this time. 

This is a typical example of many such statements received by us. 
On the other hand, California and New York, with an average yearly 
capita income of about $2,500, receive an allotment per capita of 

ederal funds of only 11 cents. I feel that the chart conclusively 
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illustrates the vital need of Federal funds to continue Federal assist- 
ance to our job training and safety program. 

The funds are now allocated on the inability of the State and local 
groups to pay the full cost of such training. 

We have been requested by Mr. Joe Jennes, secretary-treasurer of 
the Kansas Rural Electric Job Training and Safety Association, room 
406, Crawford Building, Topeka, Kans., to present his statement on 
their need of George-Barden Act funds. 

Mr. Chairman, we are herewith presenting his written statement as 
he prepared it for presentation to you. 

It is difficult for our people to understand how the Bureau of the 
Budget recommends $78,930,000 of Federal funds for foreign aid 
educational purposes which will be used to train only 15,410 indi- 
viduals while the vocational education funds for the United States 
will train 3,039,347 people. Our biggest interest is not only the joint 
financial support to our job training and safety instructors, but also 
the training of 3 millicn vocational “students in the United States. 

Our rural electric system management feels their responsibility for 
the safety of the employees. Good management and bad accident 
records are incompatible. Soon after the first REA financed lines 
were built, many systems started local programs. These local pro- 
grams proved helpful but did not control the accident problem fully. 

Safety and electric work depends upon the knowledge and skill of 
the workman and the degree that he uses the skill and knowledge. 
It became apparent that safety for these men meant training; training 
in not only the manual skills but also i in the supervisory skills. 

Farly in 1941 the REA borrowers in Illinois started the first job 
training and safety program on a statewide basis with a full-time man 
in charge. The main qualifications for the job was 10 years of elec- 
trical line experience, 5 years of which has been spent in supervisory 
capacity in the trade. In order to make this instruction more effec- 
tive, the program also tied in with the State department of vocational 
education. ‘Time and sad experience in Illinois has already proved 
that knowledge is one thing—the ability and the know-how to pass it 
on to the learner is another. The first job was to teach the qualified 
instructor effective teaching techniques. This was made _ possible 
through the Department of Vocational Education of Llinois. 

Similar job training and safety programs began to spring up through- 
out the United States. They worked in conjunction with their 
State Department of vocational education na through the local 
trade and industrial supervisors. 

By the end of 1944, 15 programs were in operation. These 15 job 
training and safety programs instructed the employees serving 203,000 
miles of energized line. Only 1 of the 11 fatal accidents occurred in 
the 15 States with programs. The other 10 occurred in the States 
which had been unable to get the programs in operation. In the 
latter States there were only 198,471 miles of energized line. By the 
end of 1950, 30 States had job training and safety programs in operation 
with one or more job training and safety instructors devoting full 
time to training and accident prevention. Other States not having 
full-time job training and safety instructors have since organized 
safety councils and conduct periodic safety meetings. 

The attached chart entitled, “Lower the Score in 54,” we feel 
offers conclusive and accurate information as to the reduction of fatal 
accidents from 1939 through 1953. 
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We sincerely hope that instead of a 6.4 percent cut in these appro- 
priations the Congress will see fit to increase the appropriations up 
to the $29 million which is authorized under the George Barden Act, 
or in any event hold the appropriation at its present level. 


RESOLUTION—JoB TRAINING AND SAFETY NATIONAL FuNDs 


Whereas the appropriations for vocational education are made under the 
George-Barden Act of 1946 as part of the appropriations for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the funds for our statewide vocational-edu- 
cation programs are allocated to the States and matched by the States, and 

Whereas the funds are used to pay part of the salaries of vocational instructors, 
including the job training and safety instructors, and the agricultural and home- 
making teachers, we feel that the funds appropriated for the program are not 
only important for the job-training and safety program, but also for the power use 
program since farm children will learn much about better electric living and farm- 
ing in the school, and 

Whereas the Federal vocational educational $25-million contribution to the 
States were almost lost last year: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge upon the Members of Congress the retention 
and continuation of the Barden Act funds. 

Approved by board of directors, National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion in session May 8, 1954. 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Dunham. 

Mr. Fain? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Charles 
J. Fain, legislative assistant to Mr. Clyde Ellis, executive manager 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. This state- 
ment is made on behalf of the 936 rural electric systems which com- 
prise the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

Our members have a direct interest in the appropriations for the 
George-Barden Act. It is from the Federal funds made available in 
this bill that the rural electric cooperatives carry on their safety 
training program in cooperation with the various State educational 
departments. These funds are used, on a matching basis, to carry 
on a Iomaptety training program. The large part of the funds are 
used for teaching personnel. At the present time, there are 47 
teachers engaged in carrying out this program amongst the rural 
electric cooperatives throughout the United States. 

In order for the committee to fully understand the need for the 
continuation of this safety program I would like to quote Mr. Frank 
LaMaster, safety engineer, Rural Electrification Administration. 

One of management’s most important responsibilities is the safety of the 
employees. Good management and a had accident record are incompatible. 
Soon after the first REA-financed lines were built, many systems started local 
safety programs. These programs proved helpful but did not control the accident 
problem fully. 

Safety in electrical work depends upon the knowledge and skill of the workman 
and the degree to which he uses his skill and knowledge. It became apparent 
that safety for these men meant training. Training not only in the manual skills 
but also in the supervisory skills. 

Early in 1941, REA borrowers in Illinois started the first job training and 
safety program on a statewide basis with a full-time man in charge. The mini- 
mum qualification for the job was 10 years of electric line experience, 5 of which 
had been spent in a supervisory capacity in the trade. In order to make his 
instruction more effective, the program was tied in with the State department of 
vocational education. Knowledge is one thing; the ability to pass it on to the 
learner is another. The first job was to teach the qualified instructor effective 
teaching techniques. 
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A similar job training and safety program was started in Ohio soon after the 
Illinois plan was well underway. By the end of 1941, similar programs were in 
operation in Texas, Minnesota, and Michigan. Difficulty in locating qualified 
men to staff these ‘parr made progress slow. Three new State programs were 
started in 1942 and 5in 1943. By the end of 1944, 15 programs were in operation. 

There was in operation in the area covered by these 15 job training and safety 
programs 203,000 miles of energized line. Only 1 of the 11 fatal accidents that 
year occurred in the 15 States. The other 10 occurred in the States which had 
been unable to get programs in operation. In the latter States there were 198,471 
miles of energized line. 

The accident prevention problem which faced rural electric cooperative man- 
agements during these years was tremendous. Attractive wages in lend-lease 
plants and later in defense plants together with the draft resulted in a high 
turnover in cooperative personnel during the prewar and war years. 

During the 5-year period following the end of the war, more miles of line were 
placed in operation than in the previous 10 years and skilled men were still in 
short supply. 


By the end of 1950, 30 States had job tiaining and safety programs in opera- 
tion with one or more job training and safety instructors devoting full time to 
training and accident prevention. These 30 States had about 96 percent of all 
the energized rural electric lines financed by REA. Other States not having 
full time job training and safety instructors have since organized safety councils 
and conduct periodical safety meetings. 

The training and safety programs are getting the job done—but it is a job 
that will never be finished. If the score is lower in 1954 and in the years ahead, 
much more effort must be expended to prevent electric shock accidents. The 
reason, of course, is that for the electric utility industry as a whole, electric shock 
fatalities make up more than 70 percent of the total causes of accidental deaths. 

Because of the high occupational hazard occasioned by electrical 
shock, it is doubly important to the rural electric systems that this 
safety training program be extended rather than curtailed. Nearly 
all of our systems are now in this program. The workers are receiving 
this training on the average of about 1 day per month from these 47 
teachers who travel from cooperative to cooperative, teaching the 
rules of safety. ' 

Because of the tremendous job being done to carry safety to these 
rural systems—a job made possible by these appropriations—the 
accident rate is steadily declining. This pays off not only in dollars 
and cents to the rural electric cooperatives but also in lives saved to 
our workers, for, it must be remembered, electrical shock accidents 
are to a large extent fatal ones. The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration has determined that accidents have steadily decreased during 
these years that the safety program has gone into operation. | 
would call your attention to Rural Electrification Administration’s 
report entitled ‘Fourteen Year Summary of Fatal Accidents on 
REA-Financed Rural Electric Systems—January 1, 1939 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1952.” I quote from that report as follows: 

During 1939, fatalities of all types on REA-financed systems occurred at 
the rate of 71.68 per million miles of energized line. By the end of 1952 the 
rate had been reduced to 21.69 per million miles of energized line. Preliminary 
ficures for 1953 seem to indicate a further reduction. 

I call the committee’s attention to the chart entitled “Lower the 
Score in ’54”’ from the Rural Electrification Administration. You 
will note that the accident rate is decreasing and since 1949 this 
ae yer of job safety training is really beginning to pay dividends. 

o curtail the program at this stage would be false economy with a 
vengeance. We now have these 47 teachers in the field who are well 
trained, and from all reports, doing an outstanding job. Curtailment 
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of funds will result only in one thing—a cut in the program so far as 
rural electric cooperatives are concerned. 

The idea has been advanced that these Federal matching funds can 
be cut and the money provided on the local level to carry out the 
program. We do not feel that such will be the result. We have 
contacted the various statewide rural electric cooperative associations 
to determine if local funds will be made available to make up such a 
cut in funds. Only one State out of all contacted informed us that 
funds would be provided. This is the State of Iowa which does not 
now use any of the Federal funds to carry on a job training and safety 
program. All others were emphatic in their opposition to the curtail- 
ment of Federal funds and stated that no local funds would be made 
available to offset the proposed cut recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

You will note that in the field of distributive education there was a 
resultant drop in enrollment as Federal funds were cut. The difference 
was not made up on the local level. For example, in 1950 the enroll- 
ment was 364,670. As appropriations were cut from approximately 
$1,900,000 in 1950 to $450,000 in 1953, the enrollment dropped to 
208,993. This represents a loss of 42.7 percent in the number of people 
reached in vocational education. This indicates that the result is not 
more local financial participation but simply an overall curtailment of 
the program. It is our fear, as expressed by our members in the 
various States, that the same result will come about in our job training 
and safety program if this committee curtails the funds on the Federal 
level. 

On behalf of the rural electric systems we respectfully ask that this 
committee provide at least the amount appropriated for the present 
fiscal year which is $25 million for the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts. 

We would now like to include, for the information of the committee, 
portions of certain resolutions which have been passed by the regional 
meeting of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
These resolutions pertain to the Federal funds for the job training and 
safety program as it is carried out by the rural electric cooperatives 
systems throughout the United States. First, an excerpt from resolu- 
tions passed by region I, held at Asheville, N. C., September 21-22, 
1953. The pertinent part reads as follows: 


Jos TRAINING AND Sarety FuNps 


Whereas the appropriations for vocational education are made under the 
George Barden Act of 1946 as part of the appropriations for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the funds for our statewide vocational edu- 
cation programs are allocated to the States and matched by the States; and 

Whereas the funds are used to pay part of the salaries of vocational instructors, 
including the job training and safety instructors, and the agricultural and home- 
making teachers, we feel that the funds appropriated for the program are not only 
important for the job training and safety program, but also for the power-use 
program since farm children will learn much about better electric living and 
farming in the school: And, Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon the Members of Congress the retention and con- 
tinuation of the Barden Act funds. 


An excerpt from resolutions passed by region II, held at Greenville, 
5. C., September 24—25, 1953, which reads as follows: 


45836—54—pt. 3——2 
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Jos TRAINING AND Sarety NATIONAL FuNpDS 


Whereas the appropriations for vocational education are made under the George 
Barden Act of 1946 as part of the appropriations for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the funds for our statewide vocational education 
programs are allocated to the States and matched by the States; and 

Whereas the funds are used to pay part of the salaries of vocational instructors, 
including the job training and safety instructors, and the agricultural and home- 
making teachers, we feel that the funds appropriated for the program are not 
only important for the job training and safety program, but also for the power- 
use program since farm children will learn much about better electric living and 
farming in the school; and . 

Whereas the Federal vocational educational $25 million contribution to the 
States was almost lost this year: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon the Members of Congress the retention and 
continuation of the Barden Act funds. 


An excerpt from resolutions passed by region III, held at Birming- 
ham, Ala., October 19-20, 1953, which reads as follows: 


Jos TRAINING AND SAFETY NATIONAL FuNDS 


Whereas the appropriations for vocational education are made under the George 
Barden Act of 1946 as part of the appropriations for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the funds for our statewide vocational education 
programs are allocated to the States and matched by the States; and 

Whereas the funds are used to pay part of the salaries of vocational instructors, 
ineluding the job training and safety instructors, and the agricultural and home- 
making teachers, we feel that the funds appropriated for the program are not 
only important for the job training and safety program, but also for the power- 
use program since farm children will learn much about better electric living and 
farming in the school; and 

Whereas the Federal vocational educational $25-million contribution to the 
States was almost lost this year: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon the Members of Congress the retention and con- 
tinuation of the Barden Act funds. 


An excerpt from resolutions passed by region IV, at Des Moines, 
lowa, October 2-3, 1953, and which reads as follows: 


INSURANCE AND EMPLOYEE WELFARE 


Whereas each of the States and Territories of the United States maintains a 
trade and industrial education service as a part of their vocational education pro- 
grams which are supported in part from Federal funds; and 

Whereas this support from Federal funds insures uniformity of standards and 
equality in training of employed workers; and 

Whereas said trade and industrial education services cooperate extensively 
with rural electric cooperatives’ personnel in providing job training and safety 
programs for their employees: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the region IV of National Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
in meeting assembled does hereby recommend to the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association that said national association extend active support to 
the American Vocational Association wherever possible in legislative matters to 
that vocational education services be adequately maintained at the present 

igh level. 


An excerpt from resolutions passed by region VIII, held at Okla- 
homa City, Okla., October 12-13, 1953, and which reads as follows: 


Jos TRAINING AND Sarety NATIONAL FuNDs 


Whereas the appropriations for vocational education are made under the George- 
Barden Act of 1946 as part of the appropriations for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and 

Whereas the funds for our statewide vocational education programs are allocated 
to the States and matched by the States; and 
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Vhereas the funds are used to pay part of the salaries of vocational instructors, 
i .cluding the job training and safety instructors, and the agricultural and home- 
making teachers; and 

Whereas the Federal vocational educational $25 million appropriation for this 
purpose met with very limited support in the past session of Congress: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon the Members of Congress a continuation of this 
fine work, and that appropriations be made to implement this program. 


An excerpt from resolutions passed by region X, held at Mineral 
Wells, Tex., October 22—23, 1953, and which reads as follows: 


Jos TRAINING AND SAFETY—NATIONAL FUNDS 


Whereas the appropriations for vocational education are made under the 
George-Barden Act of 1946 as part of the appropriations for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; and 

Whereas the funds for our statewide vocational education programs are allo- 
cated to the States and matched by the States; and 

Whereas the funds are used to pay part of the salaries of vocational instructors, 
including the job training and safety instructors, and the agricultural and home- 
making teachers; and 

Whereas the Federal vocational educational $25 million appropriation for this 
purpose met with very limited support in the past session of Congress: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon the Members of the Congress a continuation of 
this fine work, and that appropriations be made to implement this program. 


Exurpir No. 3 


Allotments to States from Smith-Hughes and George-Barden funds for the 4 federally 
aided dene of vocational education 


Distributive Home | Trade and Teacher 


| 
Agriculture | 


education economics industrial training 


| 
Smith-Hughes $3, 058, 452. 99 | $3, 111, 913.15 | $1, 114, 755. 89 
George-Barden 6, 889, 084. 53 $1, 498. 60 |$5, 555, 323. 88 | 5, 603, 852. 87 


| 
9, 947, 537. 52 | 1, 704, 498. 69 5, 555, 323. 88 8, 715, 766. 02 | 1, 114, 755, 89 


The same amount of Federal funds has been made available for each of the 
several phases of vocational education for 1951, 1952, and 1953, with the exception 
of distributive education. The aniount appropriated by Congress for distributive 
education for fiscal 1952 was $900,000 and for each of the fiscal years 1953 and 1954 
was $450,000. Amount recommended for distributive education for fiscal 1955 
is $450,000. 

Total enrollment in federally aided vocational classes 


Distributive education | 


Home eco- | Trade and | Total enroll- 
nomics | industry ment 
| 


Agriculture 
ppropria- 
tion Number 


Ad 
$i, 000 | 1, 430, 366 804, 602 
498 Q 1, 458, 605 792, 347 
000 | 1, 391, 289 792, 936 | 
000 1, 327, 285 | 808, 407 


900, 
1, 794, 4 
"900, 
450, 


These figures were made available by the United States Office of Education. 
Note decrease in enrollment in distributive education resulting from the drastic 
cut in funds which started with fiscal 1952. 


| | 
| 
764, 975 3, 364, 613 
771, 028 3, 363, 420 
746, 358 3, 165, 567 
755, 293 3, 099, 978 
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Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Fain. 

Mr. Fain. I have a statement by Joe Jenness, the Kansas execu- 
tive manager. It is a very comprehensive statement on how the 
program is carried out on the local level. I thought your committee 
would like to have that. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection it will be inserted at this point in 
the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON NEED OF GEORGE-BARDEN FuNpDs 


By Joe Jenness, secretary-treasurer, Kansas Rural Electric Job Training and 
Safety Association, Topeka, Kans. 


My name is Joe Jenness, and I have served for 4 years as the secretary-treasurer 
of the Kansas Rural Electric Job Training and Safety Association, Topeka, Kans. 
I am also executive secretary of the Kansas Electric Cooperatives, Inc., a state- 
wide association of 31 rural electric systems serving 66,000 farm consumers 
throughout Kansas, which were financed through loans from the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, representing an investment of approximately $84 million. 

Our job-training association sponsors an on-the-job training program for line- 
men and men maintaining the 52,000 miles of distribution line necessary to reach 
about 95 percent of Kansas rural homes. Part of the cost is financed through 
George-Barden funds. 

That is why I wish to offer this committee our experience in Kansas. We have 
operated on & minimum basis, rather than a maximum basis. Any further cuts 
in this program can only result in chaos, inefficiency, and a waste of money. 
Economy cau be practiced to a certain extent. Beyond that there is a diminishing 
return. If you will examine the Kansas experience I am confident you will see 
that on-the-job training has been accomplished at a minimum of expense and with 
a& maximum of return to the taxpayers in the form of a highly efficient rural 
electric service. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE KANSAS PROGRAM 


Every fall for the past 7 years the Kansas rural electric systems have named 
3 line superintendents, 3 farmer directors, and 3 operating managers to an advisory 
committee. These nine persons familiar with the actual operating problems 
meet at least once in early summer with the Kansas director for the board for 
vocational education. The two groups review the past year’s job training and 
safety work and plan the on-the-job training for the Federal fiscal year. 

The State board hires the instructor, supervises his wor!:, and pays his salary 
and expenses. The rural electrics contribute one-third of this amount by an 
assessment per connected consumer, paid to their association, which in turn remits 
to the State board. In addition to the cash furnished the State board, the rural 
electrics furnish the training facilities, the equipment used, pay the men full 
wages while in training, and buy the job instructor all his demonstration equip- 
ment, visual aids, typewriter for his reports and correspondence, expenses to 
regional and national safety conferences, display and educational material, and 
incidental expenses in connection with meter schools, district foremen conferences, 
ete. 

IS THIS FEDERAL AID NECESSARY? 


If all the men killed in trying to furnish electricity to the farmers of America 
had been at work in Kansas, we would not have a single lineman left. In the 
Sunflower State farmers as a group are the third largest distributors of electric 
energy. We operate five times as much miles of line as the second largest private 
utility—but, of course, receive nowhere near the revenue. It takes a huge 
investment cost per farm to serve the type of wheat country we have. 

Where do you find the men to climb our 1 million poles, to flirt with 7,200 volts 
in sleet, in blizzard, in dust, and high winds? Who are they who take these 
chances that the American farmer may have power and light? } 

Generally they are men who never finished high school, whose economic condi- 
tions and home life forced them to go to work without complete public education. 
There are no teaching facilities like trade schools in cities nor is there the density 
in rural areas for organized classes. So we take the instructor to the student, 
and by training on the job assure attendance and complete cooperation with the 
minimum of lost motion, 
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WHY THIS TYPE OF TRAINING? 


The rapid expansion of rural electrification to 344 million farms has brought the 
need of capable linemen to keep the service functioning. Because of the hazards, 
the emergency night and holiday calls, the low pay, employment shows men of 
incufficient education and who, because of marriage or economic circumstances, 
cannot get further training. 

Hence the on-the-job training we have in Kansas. For 7 years the instructor 
has traveled around 22,000 miles annually, meeting with the men in a warehouse 
or work center, going over a safe and efficient method of doing a job. Then out 
on the lines to actually do the problem demonstrated in the morning “bull ses- 
sion,”’ as they term it. 

Have you ever tied a hot line to an insulator? You can read about it, you can 
understand it, but until you’ve actually dug your spurs into a poie and leaned 
against a safety belt while wrapping a tie wire, you don’t get the confidence and 
feel of the job. Like swimming, you have to get in the water and paddle before 
the knack comes to you. 


CAN THE KANSAS FROGRAM BE REDUCED? 


When our instructor started he had 18 systems serving about 25,000 farms. 
Each year we have been expected to be a little more efficient, a bit more economical 
because of experience gained. Today the same instructor serves 35 systems with 
men maintaining lines to serve 90,000. That’s why I say, Just how much more 
economical can we get? Actually, we need two instructors to serve the needs, an 
increase in funds, not a decrease. 

Our instructor is not only respected for his work but almost revered by the 
linemen who feel he keeps them ative. I have been on the systems personally 
and seen the light that comes in their eyes when he shows up. They put their 
confidence in him and know he will do all in his power to have them go home to 
their families again and again. 

Here is a most successful program, economically administered, tailored to fit 
real, practical training needs. o reduce it in the face of increasing needs, tear 
it up or readjust it is certainly a waste of public funds. 


EFFECT ON CURRENT FARM] ECONOMY 


Farmers are uncertain over the future. Their incomes are down. Everywhere 
they feel the pinch of postwar adjustments. They are dependent on rural power 
to cut labor costs, increase production efficiency. To add to the burdens of rural 
electrification at this time would be only to add another straw to the camel’s back. 
To compel them to change their line service crew training can only result in higher 
costs to the rural electric systems—no real savings. 

May I point out that this George-Barden program represents what our Presi- 
dent—who hails from Kansas—terms a partnership of the Government with the 
people. This Federal aid is put into the training channels. It harvests an en- 
larged crop from the State legislatures. And in turn the people themselves put 
in their share, their resources and their support to make possible the largest 
amount of practical, resultful training at the lowest overall cost. No campus 
to maintain, no staff of specialists, very little overhead, just the minimum number 
to supervise and train. 

This program has been the most popular cooperative program we have con- 
ducted in Kansas. To reduce this successful partnership further is the poorest 
kind of alleged economy. It is accepted by our farmers because they know it 
means the best possible service at the lowest cost. I am confident I speak their 
thoughts when I say they want no reduction in a program that keeps the men 
alive and in sound health who maintain the high type electric service for which the 
Kansas rural electric systems are noted. 

I thank you for listening to my appeal. 
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VocaTIONAL EpucATION 


WITNESS 


LEWIS J. JOHNSON, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE ARKANSAS FARMERS 
UNION, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Bussey. The committee now has the pleasure of hearing from 
Mr. Johnson of the National Farmers Union. He is going to testify 
on vocational education. 

I see you have a statement from Mr. Patton, Mr. Johnson? 

Did you want that statement inserted for Mr. Patton? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. You may proceed, first, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Congress appropriated $18,673,261 in George-Barden 
funds for vocational education for 1953-54. The President’s budget 
proposal included $17,500,000, a 6.4-percent reduction. 

Under the President’s proposal, Arkansas would lose approximately 
$27,000; and Arkansas schools cannot afford to lose one penny of 
school revenue from any source. We are proud of what we do with 
what we have, but we just don’t have money to replace this loss. 

The Federal Government certainly cannot afford the reduction. 
Sound economy is an admirable thing; but shortsighted reductions 
such as the proposal for vocational education are national suicide. 
This Nation’s strength has been always in its ability to produce, 
and vocational education is a strong factor in agricultural and indus- 
trial production. Keeping a nation of trained workers is as important 
as keeping a strong Army or Navy, and in it the Federal Government 
has just as definite responsibility. 

The George-Barden Act of 1946 carries an authorization of 
$29,300,000. If Congress would appropriate the full amount, as it 
allocates to the States their share of the increase, the Nation would 
reap lasting rewards. 

There is much discussion throughout the Nation about the advisa- 
bility and possibility of establishing another public-works program. 
I can think of no better insurance against having to establish one 
than increasing basic programs like vocational education. In Arkan- 
sas, for instance, almost every small community in the State would 
be benefited materially. Boys and girls could be prepared for the 
increasing competition of finding employment. 

The George-Barden Act was passed in 1946 and at that time it 
would not have been wise to ask for an appropriation of $29,300,000, 
the full authorization of the act. At that time the schools were suffer- 
ing a severe shortage of trained vocational teachers. The veterans 
training program required a vast number of these teachers, but now 
the number of veterans being trained in programs of less than college 
grade is relatively small, and teachers are now available to conduct 
training on a sound basis, with an appropriation of $29,300,000. 

Local programs of vocational education conducted through Arkansas 
public schools in 1952-53 included training for a total of 74,026 youth 
and adults distributed in the various fields as follows: agriculture, 
28,162; home economics, 37,521; trade and industrial education, 
6,423; distributive education, 1,920. 
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The vocational education program in Arkansas, as in other States, 
is financed cooperatively by yes schools, the State, and the Federal 
Government. Arkansas is receiving in 1953-54, $103,264.04 in 
Federal Smith-Hughes funds and $388,433.02 in Federal George- 
Barden funds. The State of Arkansas is paying $1,034,000 on its 
vocational programs. The State and Federal funds are used for 
maintaining a State staff, assisting colleges with teacher training, and 
for reimbursing local school districts 50 percent of the salaries of 
approved vocational teachers in approved programs. During 1953-54 
local school districts are spending approximately $1,300,000 from local 
revenue for the salaries of vocational teachers. In addition, they 
bear all other costs of the programs; buildings, equipment, supplies, 
maintenance, etc. 

For the present fiscal year (1953-54) there are in the local schools 
of this State a total of 864 vocational teachers and counselors whose 
— are reimbursed in part from State and Federal vocational 
funds. 

Vocational education programs in Arkansas communities are 
indispensable. If every dollar of Federal money was withdrawn, the 
programs would continue in many places; but they would be badly 
retarded, and in some cases discontinued altogether. These programs 
are national programs. Every State has a similar program, and the 
total of all the programs make up a program geared to national needs, 
and meeting national goals. The Federal Government has sprung 
these into action during national emergencies several times, and it 
can do it again if it keeps them strong. During the national defense 
days prior to World War II, during World War II, and since that time 
in training veterans, vocational personnel has served as the key to 
training. The schools provide a perfect setup for this training and 
pay the major costs, and the Federal Government cannot default on 
its part. 

In Arkansas, farmhouses that had been vacant for years are begin- 
ning to fill up with families that had left the State for lucrative em- 
ployment. Unless something unforeseen develops, this trend will 
continue. In some way these people must be helped to earn their 
livelihood. This trend is increasing enrollment in the public schools, 
where enrollment already is too much for present facilities. 

Arkansas is making a special effort to improve the educational 
facilities of Negroes. As schools improve, Negro children remain in 
school and high school enrollment increases. ‘This is going to increase 
the demand for Negro vocational teachers, and thus increase the need 
for more vocational funds, in addition to the amount needed to reach 
students and schools that have never been reached. 

Many of these problems mentioned are local problems, of course; but 
they are also State problems, and they’re national problems. The 
combination of Federal-State-local responsibility is ideal. It wouldn’t 
be sound to ask the Federal Government to carry the entire load, but 
neither is it sound for the Federal Government to ask 48 States to 
carry on 48 separate programs and expect them to continue anything 
comparable to the present national program in existence. 

Vast amounts of money are spent each year on agricultural research, 
through experimental stations and other agencies; and science has 
developed unbelievable practices for increased farm production and 
greater soil conservation. These developments and these research 
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projects are of no worth unless the results can be made available to 
the tiller of the soil. The vocational agriculture teacher, working 
with his student and the student’s father and in adult classes in various 
communities, does a masterful job of disseminating this information. 
We, therefore, urge this committee to recommend the total appropria- 
tion of $29,300,000 of the George-Barden Act. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I want to express 
our appreciation for this opportunity to appear before you in behalf 
of appropriations for vocational education. 

Mr. Bussey. Any questions, Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Foearry. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. 

Without objection the statement of Mr. Patton may be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

(The statement of Mr. James G. Patton is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. Parron, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


The Bureau of the Budget has recommended an appropriation of $17,500,000 
for vocational education for the 1955 fiscal year. This is a cut of about 
$1,173,000 in the amount appropriated last year. 

President Eisenhower’s budget message does not justify this cut. It is assumed, 
however, that the policy adopted last year of gradually reducing the funds is the 
reason for the proposed cut. If a program of vocational education is to be con- 
tinued under this policy, it will be necessary for the States to take over addi- 
tional fiscal responsibility. This identical philosophy of the Bureau of the 
Budget has been applied also to other activities in which Federal and State 
Governments have participated in the past, including health and welfare programs. 

The Bureau of the Budget recommendation for a reduction in vocational edu- 
cation appropriations is at best based on the hope that the States will be able to 
assume the responsibilities for the continuation of the program. The fact is that 
even a cut no larger than that now proposed would seriously curtail this program 
in a great majority of the States. The States which would find it necessary to 
curtail their vocational education programs are actually the ones with the highest 
proportion of people in need of training. Likewise, cuts in Federal appropriations 
to States for health and welfare programs would curtail such assistance in the 
areas of greatest need. 

Believing that it is imperative in the period of economic uncertainty to 
strengthen this Nation’s most important resource—its people—National Farmers 
Union urges that appropriations in the amount of $29.3 million authorized 
under the George-Barden Act be made available to the States for vocational 
education. 

The work being carried on in the field of paroultere and homemaking educa- 
tion is vitally essential to the well being of peopie in this technological age, 
particularly ple living in rural areas who depend upon farming for their 
livelihood. esearch today is being conducted ir the field of agriculture on an 
expanded basis. Unless the knowledge gained can be effectively imparted to 
the rank and file farmers of the Nation, it is of little value. 

Vocational home economics and agricultural training is needed to adequately 
prepare our young people and adults for the mechanized and sctentific life of 
modern farming and to use the knowledge gained through research. 

More than 5,000 high schools serving rural youth are without programs of 
vocational agriculture. Heavy enrollment in other high schools has resulted in 
the need for additional teachers which cannot be met with the funds available. 

Only about 400,000 farm boys are enrolled in vocational agriculture at the 
present time. If every farmer-replacement is 'to have the advantages of voca- 
tional training in agriculture at the high school level, this number would have 
to be increased to 1 million. . 

More than 7,000 schools offering high-school work have no programs in home 
economics. Even in schools with such programs, there is need for additional 
Seabhene if the educational needs of rural and urban future homemakers are to 

met. 

With the wholesale migration of youth away from farms into urban and city 
areas, it is equally important to provide adequate Federal financial support to 
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other phases of vocational education. I have reference, specifically, to the fields 
of trade and industrial education and distributive education. Such programs 
are of value to rural youth who leave the farm because it gives them an opportunity 
to acquire skills which will enable them to become productive, useful citizens able 
to gain economic security in their new environment. 

National Farmers Union takes the position that the full appropriation of $29.3 
million authorized under the George-Barden Act is fully justified to help balance 
the educavional opportunities of the young people of the Nation who do not go 
to college. 

In 1950, according to the United States Bureau of the Census, persons 25 years 
old and older had, on the average, a little more than 9 years of formal schooling 
9.3 years. This was an increase of less than 1 year over the 8.6 years ef schooling 
persons in this age group had in 1940. Differences among States ranged from an 
average of 12 years of schooling for people in Utah down to an average of 7.6 
years of schooling in Louisiana and South Carolina. 

It is deeply apparent from the differences illustrated the great majority of the 
adult population does not attend college. Vocational education is the only phase 
of education through which this group can get specialized training in addition to 
a regular academic curriculum. In other words, learn something about making 
a living in high school. Such a balanced educational system is to a great degree 
responsible for the present-day American standard of living. 

Other factors which we believe point up the need for an expanded program of 
vocational education are as follows: 

(1) Trained workers are essential for the defense of the Nation. This was 
clearly demonstrated during World War II when the Nation’s reservoir of trained 
workers answered the call for greater agricultural and industrial production. 
Moreover, a greatly expanded vocational educational program was made possible 
overnight within the framework of the program in existence at that time. 

(2) The American tradition of free education should by rights include free 
education for a job. 

(3) Vocational education is comparatively new and does not receive consistent 
local support. Many communities and States would not be able financially to 
support a vocational educational program without Federal assistance. In all 
too many instances adequate funds are not available for academic elementary and 
secondary schooling. 

I do not wish to close my statement until I have expanded my comments made 
earlier in regard to continued Federal grant-in-aid to the States for vocational 
education as a means of equalizing educational opportunity. In this connection, 
I should like to make reference to a statement made by Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, while testifying, in the spring of 1953, 
before the Senate subcommittee that handles vocational appropriations. She 
said, and I quote: “The reductions in grants for vocational education are in no 
way a reflection upon the importance and value of this program but stem from a 
conviction that the States and localsecommunities throughout the Nation are in 
better position, fiscally speaking, to assume this part of the total cost of programs 
than is the Federal Government.” (Statement made in support of a cut of 25 
percent in George-Barden Act funds—$4,624,391.) 

In making the above statement the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare was either grossly uninformed or was misrepresenting the 
facts. The truth of the matter is that the tax base and taxpaying ability, the 
wealth and income of some States far exceeds that of others. For example, 
South Carolina wlth 642 school-age children per 1,000 wage-earning adults (age 
25-64) had an estimate income per capita of $951, while New York with 305 
school-age children per 1,000 wage-earning adults had an estimated per capita 
income of $2,038. 

Many States today arefheavily in debt for the many public services they must 
provide; in some cases their per capita general revenue from taxes is about as 
high as the people’s income can stand. These States would of necessity curtail 
their vocational education program in direct proportion to any cut in Federal 
assistance. In way of contrast, other States could increase revenue if necessary 
to support vocational’education. 

My point is—the ability of the respective States to continue a program of 
oe educational program in the event of reduced Federal assistance is not 
equal. 

Furthermore, rural boys and girls are migrating in wholesale lots to city and 
urban areas, many of them to States other than the ones in which reared and 
educated. 
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A noted sociologist has estimated that 80 percent of this Nation’s rural leaders 
throughout history have come from rural and farm environments. About half 
of the farm children of every generation move to towns and cities. 

Because of these facts appropriations from the National Treasury in the full 
amount authorized under the George-Barden Act are fully justified for the continu- 
ation of an expanded program of vocational education. 

Furthermore, in each generation, half of the accumulated farm wealth of the 
Nation moves to town as farm estates and inheritances are settled. This is a 
further illustration of the unequal educational burden on rural schools and other 
— institutions and upon the incomes of people who live in rural areas and on 
‘arms. 

The contention of the budget cutters that reduced Federal assistance will not 
impair programs of vocational education at the local level is both specious and 
untrue. Of course, all programs should be geared to local needs. But the 
attainment of this aim is more importantly dependent upon adequate funds than 
upon the source of funds. 

National Farmers Union is increasingly aware that all is not going as well as it 
should for the boys and girls, both in and out of high school, who will be the farmers 
of tomorrow. Both the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Extension Service have highly developed and, in the case of the Extension Service 
rather well-financed, programs for in-school boys and girls and for the so-called 
out-of-school youth. We realize this committee does not have responsibility for 
the appropriations for the Extension Service. However, your responsibility for 
the appropriations for vocational education requires you, it seems to us, to con- 
sider some of the places where the activities of these educational agencies may 
overlap or come in conflict. 

Delegates to the National Farmers Union Convention at Denver, Colo., March 
15-19, 1954, expressed great interest in the Nation’s agricultural education 
programs. As evidence of this interest, and for the consideration of this commit- 
tee, I request to insert in the record of the committee hearings that portion of the 
peeemass adopted by the delegates which deals with the broad field of agricultural 
education. 


“46. Public agricultural education services 


“We recognize that the United States has one of the world’s most advanced 
public agricultural education programs. This program is composed largely of the 
local vocational agricultural and homemaking departments in the high schools, 
the State agricultural extension services, and the State land-grant and other 
agricultural colleges, with each still largely operating along basic lines set up prior 
to World War I. Recognizing that these institutions have made a major con- 
tribution in spreading scientific knowledge of farming and farm homemaking, we 
are convinced that a careful comprehensive nationwide study of these services 
should be made to arrive at a general understanding of ways in which these public 
agricultural educational services can be made more fully available and effective 
for all farm families with a much closer integration into modern farming com- 
eet | We call attention to the following problems, among others, which must 

e solved: 

(a) How can these services be made fully available to all farm people, not just 
those who take the initiative to search them out? 

“(b) Does unnecessary duplication exist between 4-H Club, FFA, and FHMA’s 
between extension and vocational youth-out-of-school and young farmers 
groups, or between vocational adult classes and regular extension work? 

“(c) Is a Statewide, countywide educational program such as the extension 
service as well integrated into rural communities as are the vocational depart- 
ments located at high schools? 

““(d) Should public educational institutions such as the extension service cater 
to a single class of farmers or do the chores of a private farm organization? 

“‘(e) Can these educational services be effectively combined with other educa- 
tional, cultural, and recreatioual services into rural educational and cultural 
centers organized around high schools and junior colleges? 

“(f) In what ways can better, and proper, working relationships be established 
between public agricultural education agencies and the educational and coopera- 
tive programs of Farmers Union? 

“We urge State and local Farmers Union organizations to give careful study 
to these and other phases of public agricultural education. We suggest that 
local and State vocational education and extension officials be invited to partici- 
pate in the consideration and discussion of these problems. 
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“Pending the development and adoption of the broad-sweeping reforms and 
reorganization that will come out of the studies suggested above, we urge the 
immediate enactment of the following: 

“A, Apprenticeship farm training—Congress and State legislatures should 
appropriate funds to be used to finance the establishment and operation of a 
system of apprenticeship on-farm agricultural education for young men and 
women who are just beginning their farming operations and to provide small 
annual stipends for such apprentices. The apprenticeship on-farm training 
should be conducted by vocational agricultural departments in high schools, 
agricultural schools and colleges attended by farm boys and girls and in connec- 
tion with the programs carried out by rural educational and cultural centers, 
when such are established. 

“We urge continuation of the GI on-farm training program and the amendment 
of section 232 (d), Public Law 550, to eliminate present periodic reductions or 
at least to provide that the first reduction in training allowances would not 
start until the end of the first 16 months, so that Korean war veterans wiil be 
accorded the same privileges as World War II veterans. 

“B. Vocational agricultural education.—We urge the appropriation of the full 
authorization of Federal funds in the George-Garden Act for the educational 
services of the vocational agricultural and home economics instruction in our 
high schools. We shall oppose the elimination of the Federal appropriation for 
grants-in-aid for college instruction at State and land-grant colleges. 

“C. Agricultural extension service—We urge increased appropriation for State 
agricultural extension services with such increases specifically earmarked for pro- 
viding services to low-income and beginning farm families in connection with 
local vocational agriculture depart ments and credit services of Farmers Home 
Administration, production credit associations, local banks, and other credit 
institutions. 

“We commend those States and those State and Federal officials who have 
taken action to enforce the policy that State agricultural extension services will 
refrain from handling organization money, engaging in membership campaigns, 
and business activities of private farm organizations. We urge adoption of this 
policy in any State where such formal or informal ties continue to exist. 

“D. Rural educational and cultural centers.—We urge publicly financed provision 
of adequate recreational facilities such as parks, playgrounds within easy access 
of farm children, day nurseries, well-furnished meeting halls, indoor and outdoor 
recreational opportunities, and local nonecommercialized recreational projects 
within easy reach of all rural people. Courses in recreation should be made 
available and required for all rural teachers. Similarly, opportunity for access 
to libraries, to training in arts and crafts, participation and enjoyment of dra- 
matics should be broadened. We urge the adoption by Congress of a bill which 
would make a start on the provision of a nationwide system of bookmobiles, or 
traveling libraries, that ultimately would make good books available to all farm 
people. These rural facilities should be organized arcund rural cultural centers, 
when such are established. 

“We advocate preservation, expansion, and strengthening of our system of 
State and national parks and forests with adequate appropriations of publie funds 
to operate and maintain these national resources. 

“We are convinced that ultimately rural America will be best served by the 
establishment of rural educational and cultural centers, under local control and 
financed jointly by local, State, and Federal funds. Such centers would combine 
general and agricultural public education services, including extension and voca- 
tional, public libraries, healthful recreational facilities, facilities for local forum 
and discussion meetings, and for dramatics and other artistic avocations. 


“47. Federal aid to education 


“We urge that Congress adopt measures to provide sufficient additional Federal 
aid to education to allow each child to obtain the equivalent at least 14 years of 
education in his own community with safeguards to preserve local control of 
school policies,”’ 


NEED FOR STRONG ADEQUATE FARM PROGRAMS 


In connection with the migration of young people away from the farm, we 
cannot overlook the fact that this migration has been brought about in part by 
the limited opportunity of young people to earn a sufficient income on the farm 
to obtain an American standard of living. 
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A sliding scale farm price support program with a 75 percent of parity floor 
will mean even less in the way of farm opportunities for young people, just as it 
will bring about a lower standard of living for rural adults. It is, therefore, we 
feel, important to remind your committee that present adequate price support 
laws expire at the end of this vear. 

National Farmers Union has, therefore, reeommended enactment at this session 
of Congress of a comprehensive package bill including the following features: 

1. Extension of mandatory supports at a minimum of 90 percent of parity for 
the basics—wheat, cotton, corn, peanust, rice, tobacco—and tung nuts and honey. 

2. Mandatory supports at the feed-value-equivalent ratio to corn for rye, oats, 
barley, grain sorghums, cottonseed, soybeans, flaxseed, and other storables. 

3. Mandatory supports at a minimum of 90 percent of parity for milk and 
butterfat, beef cattle, calves, and wool. 

4. A food-allotment program to enable the unemployed, elder citizens, relief 
recipients, and other low-income consumers to obtain good nutrition diets. 

5. A farm trading post and international food reserve to expand exports of 
abundant farm production so as to relieve famine, promote economic development, 
and promote the quest for permanent world peace. 

6. An adequate safety reserve of food and fiber for the United States. 

7. Extend marketing orders and agreements to more fruits and vegetables. 

8. A loan program for improved marketing facilivies. 

9. Renewal and extension of the agricultural conservation program. 

10. A program of incentive payments to farmers for conservation practices on 
land taken out of production under acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 


Fripay, May 21, 1954. 


VocaTIONAL AGRICULTURAL EpucAaTION AND Economics 


WITNESSES 


JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 

HUGH HALL, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Busseny. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have with us Mr. Hugh Hall, legislative assistant 
of the American Farm-Bureau Federation. Mr. Hall is filling in for 
Mr. John C. Lynn, legislative director, who was unable to be here. 

Mr. Hall, you may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Hauu. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Lynn was not able to be here and 
I should like to read his statement. The statement consists of a 
couple of pages. I am the legislative assistant to Mr. Lynn, who is 
the legislative director of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Lynn was out of town yesterday, and was unable to get back in 
time for the hearing this morning. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has always supported 
vocational agricultural education and home economics as being of 
primary importance in our in-school program for rural high-school 

oys and girls. We present this statement to reaffirm our support. 

Je know that as fewer and fewer people are needed to produce and 
market food and fiber for all, those remaining on the farm must be well 
grounded in the science and technology of agriculture.. Likewise, we 
need in rural communities young people equipped to provide civic 
leadership of a caliber that the future will demand of them. Well- 
administered programs of vocational agriculture and home economics, 
together with other constructive educational efforts, are making a 
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eat contribution in training rural boys and girls. This program of 
igh-school training should be expanded, not curtailed. 
ocational agriculture meets another standard which we believe is 
sound, in that it is a grant-in-aid program with major responsibilities 
for administration and curricula determination resting in the States. 
It provides for communities to participate in full measure with local 
funds to the extent that local problems, needs, and interests demand. 
The fact that last year the communities and the States made available 
$3.70 for every $1 received from the Federal Treasury illustrates the 
local interest in this program. 

We are mindful of the need for balancing the Federal budget. We 
support the efforts of the Congress and the administration in this 
regard. As we have stated on previous occasions, we recognize—and 
of course, you recognize—there are functions and activities in which 
the Federal Government is engaged which are inherently more 
essential than are some others. We regard the funds provided for 
vocational agriculture and home economics as being among the really 
essential activities. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation believes that policies of our 
Government should be such as to encourage thrift, industry, and 
responsibility of the individual. We believe further that local com- 
munities and the States should be permitted and encouraged to solve 
their problems with minimum subsidy and control by the Federal 
Government. 

Programs that encourage the development of intelligent, self-reliant 
citizens using the power of science and education for more efficient and 
balanced production and for the development of responsible citizen- 
ship should be encouraged. Programs that help us move in this direc- 
tion deserve our support. The vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics work in the field of inschool education is consistent with the 
above objectives. 

The strong and continuing interest of farm people in the vocational 
education program is iadicated by the large number of resolutions ap- 

roved by county farm bureaus in support of this program. These 
ocal resolutions are reflected in State farm bureau resolutions and in 
the policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation with regard to 
this matter. 

We, therefore, urege that not less than $6,903,459.42 be appropriated 
for fiscal 1955 for vocational agricultural education work and that not 
less than $5,539,900.94 be appropriated for home economics education. 

May I add, Mr. Chairman, that we understand as recently as last 
week that you have had a revised budget recommendation to come 
through recommending the same amount as last year’s appropriation. 

Mr. Bussey. That is correct. 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir; and that is what we are, in effect, saying here, 
and we are happy that that has been done. We had wished that 
it might have been done a little earlier, as we might have phrased our 
statement a little differently. This is not to say that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation would feel badly if even larger sums were 
appropriated. We are mindful, however, as the statement says, that 
there is a problem of balancing the budget, and that we cannot have all 
things at one time. 
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However, if there is evidence that you can go further, that is not 
out of the reaim of our thinking. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Foaarry. No questions. 


Fray, May 21, 1954. 


DepartTMENT or Heauru, Epucation, AND WELFARE 


WITNESSES 


ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

WALTER J. MASON, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

GEORGE D. RILEY, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, we are pleased to have you before the committee to 
present your views in regard to the various programs which are 
carried on within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Bremitier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If it pleases the committee, we would like to make, first, certain 
brief comments on the Health, Education, and Welfare budget, and 
then submit this rather lengthy statement on the Labor end of the 
budget for the record, and make certain brief comments upon it, 
rather than attempting to read this entire statement at this time. 

Mr. Bussey. We would be very happy to accord you that privilege, 
Mr. Biemiller. 

Mr. Bremiutuer. First, then, Mr. Chairman, may I make certain 
comments on the Health, Education, and Welfare budget. 

I shall direct my first remarks to the hospital construction program. 
We understand that the administration has now recommended a 
change in that budget, to increase it from $50 million to $75 million 
under the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act. We heartily favor 
such a change. We had intended to recommend such a change our- 
selves but we understand that the administration is so requesting it, 
and we trust that the committee will go along with that request. 

We were, however, hoping to point out in that connection that it 
seems to us wise if the $75 million figure is approved, that along with 
it there should be some increase in the administrative funds, because 
if more funds are going to be administered, it will take a little more 
work, and more personnel. 

If my memory serves me correctly, the figure in the proposed budget 
is $750,000, and we would suggest that it should go up to about $1 
million, if $75 million is approved for the program. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say that the Department has expressed the 
same desire. 

Mr. Bremitier. Thank you. 
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Secondly, I would like to make a brief comment upon the question 
of the public health hospitals, commonly called marine hospitals. 
Our merchant seamen are very much interested in the maintenance 
of those hospitals at the current level, and we hope the committee 
will report the figure recommended by the Department in that respect. 

Third, on the question of public health grants, we understand the 
administration has now requested that the figure be raised by $2.6 
million which would, as we understand it, bring the recommendation 
up to the 1954 budget level. We believe that certainly should be 
done, because we frankly think the 1954 budget was too low to start 
with, and we would like to see that restoration made. 

Fourth, in regard to vocational education grants, we would like 
to see, for once, the full amount which is authorized by the Congress 
appropriated. We feel we are getting behind on the question of 
vocational education and also apprenticeships, and I will come to 
that later. 

We feel there is a vital need in this area and we would like to see 
the full amount appropriated. After all, that full amount was author- 
ized largely at a time when the population was much smaller than it is 
now, and there has been a great stimulus in vocational education, and 
we think that should be the case. 

Next, we come to the program under the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, and Mr. Riley, would you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Rixey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a separate statement which speaks for 
itself, if it may be received at this time. 

Mr. Bussey. All right; it will be included in the record at this 

oint. 
7 (The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. Ritey, MemBer, Narionat LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Our members and all wage earners have a particular interest in the effective 
enforcement of the pure food and drug laws. We depend upon the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to keep our 
foods and our drugs sanitary and free from harmful ingredients. This Bureau is 
the outer guard on the perimeter of public safety in this field, so far as we are 
concerned. 

It is enforcement of the food and drug laws which require the products going 
into the market basket to be honestly packed and labeled so that when the house- 
wife buys them she will get her money’s worth and not be cheated. That is what 
is so vital to us. 

The reports we get every month from the Food and Drug Administration show 
how necessary this work is to protect the health and the pocketbook of working 


ople. 

Pothe American Federation of Labor has always fought for our pure food and drug 
laws and for their adequate enforcement. fe are very much concerned today 
about this matter, because it has become apparent that the effectiveness of the 
Food and Drug Administration is being chiseled away, and the workers of this 
country are losing this protection which they need. 

Food and drug law enforcement has always been operated on a shoestring com- 
pared to the size of what they are trying to regulate. What increases they have 
received have not been in proportion to the growth of the food and drug industries, 
or the population. We have been looking over the records of the hearings before 
the Appropriations Committees, both in the House and Senate, and we find that 
as far back as 1945 the Commissioner of the FDA was saying that there should 
be very substantial increases in order to meet their increased responsibilities. 
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You can see how small are their resources when you look at what they have to 
deal with. In a speech to the New York State Bar Association section on food, 
drug, and cosmetic law, on January 27 of this year, Commissioner Crawford said: 

“Consumers spend about one-fourth of their total income for foods, drugs, 
cosmetics, and therapetuic devices. The retail value of these commodities which 
move annually in interstate commerce is about $50 billion, an average of nearly 
a quarter of a billion dollars for each of the 207 field inspectors and 15 import 
examiners now on our rolls. 

‘About 96,000 manufacturing, processing, and warehousing establishments do a 
substantial interstate business. At our current rate of operations each of these 
can be inspected once in about 12 years. The amount of these commodities to 
which attention can be given annually through inspection of factories and ware- 
houses and by examination of representative official samples from interstate ship- 
ments is less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the total interstate traffic.” 


FIFTH OF SAMPLES WIND UP IN COURTS 


When he was before this committee of the Senate on February 14, 1952, Com- 
missioner Crawford said that 21 percent of the samples which their inspectors 
collected were involved in subsequent court actions. He said: 

‘‘Because we have a record here of some 21 percent of the samples that we have 
collected showing violations serious enough to warrant court action, it is our view 
that if we could examine an additional one-tenth of 1 percent or maybe several 
additional tenths of a percent, that would not reach the point of diminishing re- 
turns. In other words, several times what we are doing now would still yield that 
many times the protection that we are now giving American consumers.” 

When Mr. Crawford appeared before your committee he pointed out that the 
Federal Government is spending about 12 times as much in making sure that 
meat products are pure and wholesome as it spends to make sure that foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics in general are pure, wholesome, and safe for use. He pointed 
out that public-health statistics show that there is as much or more of a sanitary 
problem in connection with other foods than there is with meat products. He 
said that the combined hazards from all the products subject to the food and 
drug law, such as from dangerous drugs or diseased poultry, or insanitary condi- 
tions in the plants, far outweigh the hazards that may arise with meat, products. 
Mr. Crawford wasn’t saying that meat inspection is not necessary, which it is, 
but he certainly made it clear that there is a great discrepancy in the amount of 

rotection the consumer is getting between different products. The Meat 

nspection Service costs about twice as much as the Government is spending on 
all other food and drug work to insure the quality of $50 billion worth of products 
purchased by the American consumer, 

Now, notwithstanding what the Commissioner of Food and Drugs has pointed 
out, the Congress last year still cut the appropriation 8 percent. This was equiv- 
alent to what would have amounted to the funds for an entire month’s operations. 
This means the Bureau was compelled to do 12 months’ work on 11 months’ 
appropriation. This was not recommended by the President’s budget, which 
would have maintained their activities without any decrease. 

In a talk which the Commissioner made to the American Bar Association on 
August 25 last year, he said that 67 positions had to be abolished, but then he 
went on to say that this has made a total reduction of 22 percent in the field- 
enforcement staff since July 1, 1951. Now, what has been the effect of this de- 
cline in their food-inspection staff? They now have 207 inspectors, compared 
to 244 in 1952. Obviously they cannot do the same work with less men. 

This is what Mr. Crawford told the bar association. 

“To meet this situation we are completely revising our project schedules—the 
work plans by which we budget enforcement operations. Our foremost considera- 
tion has been to cause the least possible risk to consumer welfare, not only in the 
immediate future but in long-range programs on which a great deal of time has 
already been expended. 

“We cannot lower our already inadequate coverage in fields relating directly, 
to health. These include foods, drugs, and cosmetics inherently injurious 
whatever the cause. In this category is the investigation of drugs revealed by 
hospital surveys to cause dangerous side reactions, which will require more time 
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and travel than was expended last year. Also included are drugs and devices 
misbranded by false and misleading curative claims. While these products 
may be innocuous in themselves and the vendor may even believe his false claims, 
the purchaser who relies upon them, and abandons rat ional medical care, is just 
as much victimized whether the product was promoted by a knave or a fool. 

“All this means is that to fulfill our obligations to protect health we must 
ignore all but the most flagrant economic cheats, and curtail to some extent our 
work against filth and decomposition. Progress in the formulation of food stand- 
ards will suffer, too, for a substantial amount of field study is required before 
proposals can be developed for hearing.” 

What Mr. Crawford says I think we can say in fewer words—it means that in 
order to keep up with their work to protect the health of the consumer they are 
doing virtually nothing to protect his pocketbook. They have to neglect the 
short-weight products and the other swindle-type products that we find described 
in their reports. And now they are even cutting down on their work against the 
filthy and insanitary products. 

When Mr. Crawford came before this committee in 1952, he said that it would 
take a 25-percent annual increase for a series of years in order to get anywhere 
near an adequate appropriation for this work. He said that every dime of their 
appropriation is being returned to the American taxpayer many times over by 
the savings to the consumer from deception and fraud, such as the debasement 
of foods with cheaper ingredients, leaving the protection of health as a dividend 
on top of all that. 


Mr. Bremitier. Mr. Chairman, that completes what we wish to 
say in terms of the Health, Education, and Welfare budget. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


We have a rather lengthy statement which has been prepared in 
regard to the budget for the Department of Labor which we would 
like to submit for the record at this time, and then I shall skim through 
it and high light certain parts. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENTS OF WaLtrer J. Mason, Gporce D. Ritey, ANDREW J. 
BIEMILLER, Mermspers, NaArioNaAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


We are here on behalf of what the American Federation of Labor regards as 
adequate standards for budgetary support of the purposes for which the Depart- 
ment of Labor was established by signature of President Taft. These standards 
include administering and enforcing statutes to advance the public interest by 
promoting the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, improving their 
working conditions, and advancing their opportunities for profitable employment, 
according to official language. 

We are confining our remarks well within the province of your subcommittee. 
Frankly, we believe that the funds for some functions in the Department already 
are well below the sums needed to discharge obligations and duties imposed under 
certain basic acts. And in others, we feel that the sums are barely above a level 
which might be referred to as a peril point. 

The Department of Labor, long the junior Department, consistently maintains 
the unenviable position of being, by far, the smallest Department. Of course, 
some department must be the lowest numerically, but the Department of Labor, 
at the present rate of attrition, conceivably could be expected to vanish from the 
executive lineup. 

The personnel strength of the Department of Labor for the next fiscal year is 
estimated at 4,484 positions, a reduction from 4,563 for the present fiscal year and 
5,403 for 1953, 5,823 for 1952, and 6,100 for 1951. 

This is the first time we have presented the case in this form. We are doing it 
now because the administration has said its purpose is to be fair to labor and for 
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Ge aaeed reason that, rather than diminishing the Department, it should be 
rebuilt. 

We are fully aware that the trend is to reduce the size of all portions of the 
executive branch., But there are at least 17 bureaus in departments, all consider- 
ably larger than the entire Department of Labor and there are 12 or more inde- 
pendent agencies which are larger. Yet, we still have a force of perhaps 60 million 
wage earners and their families ministered to by this Department with fewer than 
4,500 personnel, or a ratio of 0.000075 per capita of the 60 million. 

We have not worked out the ratios, say for Commerce Department, or Agri- 
culture Department or others. That is something you and your staffs may want 
to do for your own information. For the last several years, by bureau and agency 
personnel strength, we have included a tabulation with this statement. 

Frankly, we are no more concerned with the ensuing fiscal year than we are for 
1956-60 and all the years to follow. We believe that what happens now will set 
the pattern for years in the future. That is out heartfelt concern which we hope 
you on the committee share. 

In regard to the necessary revenues needed to finance the needs of the Depart- 
ment of Labor or any other administrative agency, the A. F. of L. position is that 
we have not asked the Congress to reduce taxes at any time when such action would 
imperil the security of the United States. If the Congress has decided security is 
not involved and proceeds to cut revenues, then we say such cuts should start at 
the bottom. Our prime interest is the same as that of the Congress—enforcement 
and administration of all acts completely in line with the spirit of the laws. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE WAGE AND HOUR ACT 


Year after year the annual reports of the Wage and Hour Division have con- 
ceded and certainly statistics have shown that the Fair Labor Standards Act 
(Wage and Hour Act) has never been effectively enforced. 

A. Original enforcement policy 

In 1940 Administrator Philip B. Fleming, later major general during World 

War II, outlined enforcement goals as follows: 


‘Nevertheless, the Division proceeds on the assumption that nothing short of 
an inspection of every one of more than 250,000 establishments in which these 


(covered) workers are employed will tps assurance of uniform compliance with 


the act in every one of the States and Territories. Moreover, the experience of 
other agencies, both in the United States and abroad, in the enforcement of 
similar legislation, demonstrates the necessity of reinspecting the covered estab- 
lishments at relatively frequent intervals. It is likewise essential that inspection 
methods should be uniform throughout the country, since deviation in methods 
could very well result in setting up competitive inequalities among employers.” 


B. Necessity for policy of complete inspection at frequent intervals 

One would think, perhaps, that, since the Wage and Hour Act has been on the 
books since 1938, most eres would be familiar with its requirements and 
would abide by its terms. This, however, is not true—even in an economy with 
a higher wage structure than in 1938 or in 1949, when the minimum wage was 
increased to 75 cents an hour. 

In 1941 there were about 48,500 fiims inspected and more than 31,000 were 
found in violation with more than 18,000 requiring restitution of wages. This 
pattern has held up fairly consistently throughout the years, with more than 50 
percent of the inspected firms found in violation—in some years in major viola- 
tion—of the act. 

For example, in 1949 (before the 75-cent rate became effective) there were more 
than 32,000 inspections and more than 18,000 firms found in violation. In 1951 
there were more than 26,000 inspections with almost 19,000 firms found in viola- 
tion of tbe act (more than 6, in violation of the minimum wage). The same 

nerally was true in 1952 and 1953 with 24,000 out of 41,000 and 20,000 out of 

8,000 found in violation. In these 2 years the minimum wage violations were 
over 7,000 and over 4,000, respectively. And the same trend continues into 1954. 

The comment of the administration in 1945 is as true today as it was then: 

“Most surprising in view of the general high wage levels; was the relatively 
high ratio of cases involving failure to pay the modest minimum wage of 40 cents 
an hour under the Fair Labor Standards Act. Failure to pay this minimum 
wage was involved in 6,300 establishments, more than a fourth of all those where 
restitution was found due. These violations of the minimum wage provisions 
affected 77,000 workers, one-sixth of ail those found to be underpaid. Nor are 
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they old violations; 8 or 9 out of 10 inspections in restitution cases result in stop- 
ping current and recurring violations which would otherwise have gone on.” 
ain the Administrator stated in 1946: 

iKithough the inspected establishments are a highly selected group, they do not 
include most of the new firms established during the last year or two, many of 
which are operated by persons unfamiliar with the acts, and which are, for the 
most part, small unstable concerns in which the temptation to cut wage costs 
is greatest. Most of these = of establishments go out of business before the 
small inspection staff of the Division can schedule them for inspection, so that 
the extent of noncompliance among them is not known. 

“The extent of noncompliance among reinspected establishments * * * is 
very disturbing. Fifty-six percent of these establishments were found to be in 
violation of the minimum wage, overtime, or child-labor provisions, with 34 
percent in substantial violation of these provisions.” 

“# * * Nearly 380,000 establishments, or two-thirds of the total number of 
currently operating covered establishments, have not been inspected. If past 
trends in business turnover continue, about 50,000 new establishments subject 
to these acts will go out of business each year, and approximately an equal 
number of new ones will take their place. 

“Tt seems obvious, therefore, that a reasonable degree of compliance with the 
acts cannot be obtained if only 8 percent of all establishments are inspected 
each year and if most of the unstable establishments go out of business before 
they are inspected, in many cases before employers realize their responsibilities 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. It is apparent that the 45,000 inspections 
now being made each year are not adequate.” 


C. Far from maintaining normal peacetime levels, the enforcement of the act has 
gone backwards 

There were 250,000 firms with 12,652,700 employees covered by the Wage 
and Hour Act in 1940. Today there are more than 715,000 firms with around 
21 million employees covered by the act. 

In 1942 the act reached its high point in enforcement but this was far short 
of General Fleming’s goal. More than 74,000 out of more than 360,000 covered 
firms were inspected. Slightly more than $6 million was appropriated for admin- 
istration but wartime inspections for other purposes required more than 46,000 
additional inspections, which might otherwise have been made under the Wage 
and Hour Act. 

War rather than wage-and-hour functions occupied the inspection staff during 
World War II. Shortsighted economy during the postwar period has kept the 
funds for enforcement low. 

The Congress expressed the opinion in 1941 that at least 14 or 15 percent of 
covered firms should be inspected. This percentage has never been reached. 
Twelve percent was reached in 1 year, but this amount gradually sank to around 
4 percent in 1950 and now is scarcely more than 5 percent. 

In 1942, which was the most successful year of peacetime enforcement of the 
act (war activities had not as yet absorbed the Division) the appropriations were 
a little over 6 million. In 1953, after several rounds of inflation, and increased 
salaries and costs, the appropriation was still a little over 6 million, excluding 
Public Contracts Act enforcement. 

In 1954 the appropriation is being cut even more deeply to about 5 million, 
excluding public contracts. According to figures of the Department of Labor, 
the number of wage-and-hour investigators (who also do Walsh-Healey inspec- 
tion) is down to 493 during the current fiscal year, as compared to 852 in 1951, 
740 in 1952, and 612 in 1953. The 493 figure is even lower than 1942 when there 
were 529 inspectors. 

The 1955 budget provides for operations at about the same level. Thus, we 
are going backward instead of forward. 

The same trend is evident as to litigation and enforcement of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Acts. In 1942 there were budgeted 27 litigation 
attorneys in Washington and 97 in the field (65 percent of whose activities are 
field litigation). Now there are 13 litigation attorneys budgeted in Washington 
and 62 in the field, with no provision for increase in the coming fiscal year. 

The need for increase in enforcement funds is obvious and urgent particularly 
during the present readjustment period—where there is greater temptation to 
cut wages and thereby decrease consumers’ dollars. 
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Wage order program in Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands 


In 1949, a subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor 
investigated minimum wages in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. This sub- 
committee recommended that the present method of setting minimum wage rates 
in these islands upon the recommendation of tripartite industry committees be 
continued, but it also urged that a sufficient number of such committees be con- 
vened each year so that minimum wages for a particular industry in Puerto Rico 
or the Virgin Islands would be reviewed on an average of at least once every 2 


years. 

In the fiscal years 1950 and 1951, the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions convened three committees a year in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Since it took 7 or 8 committees to complete the initial review of all the rates in 
these islands in the light of the statutory objective of 75 cents an hour, this pro- 
gram of 3 committees a year was insufficient to meet the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendations. Nevertheless, in the fiscal years 1952 and 1953, the wage-order 
program for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands was reduced to 2 committees a 
year and in the fiscal year 1954, it was further reduced to only 1 committee a year. 

On this reduced scale, the minimum rates for a particular industry in Puerto 
Rico or the Virgin Islands can be reviewed by a committee on an average of only 
once every 7 years. Obviously, at this rate the wage order program in these 
Caribbean areas would lag far behind wage changes on the mainland and far 
behind the ability of industries in these islands to pay higher minima. The 
congressional mandate that rates in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands should be 
increased to the 75-cent level as rapidly as economically feasible cannot possibly 
be carried out if only one committee is convened each year. 

This situation will not only react to the detriment of workers in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, but may also result in serious competitive problems for 
industries on the mainland. Experience has shown that owing to heavy un- 
employment and underemployment, very few companies in Puerto Rico or the 
Virgin Islands pay minimum rates higher than those required by law. At the 
same time with an active industrialization program in Puerto Rico attracting new 
plants at a rate of 100 a year, as compared with only 8 or 10 a few years ago, the 
islands are currently making a wide variety of new items which have never been 
specifically considered by an industry committee. 

If mainland firms are adversely affected by the competition from some of 
these new industries in Puerto Rico, it may take the Administrator years before 
he can appoint a committee to investigate the problem and recommend new 
minimum rates at a level which is fair both to firms in Puerto Rico and their 
competitors on the mainland. 

The same problem can arise with respect to industries which are already estab- 
lished on the islands for a number of minimum wage rates in Puerto Rico have 
not been reviewed for 3 or 4 years. This means that the minimum rates for 
many firms in Puerto Rico are still based on conditions that prevailed prior to 
the conflict in Korea and may not be changed for a number of years to come. 

In the light of these circumstances, it is imperative that the wage-order pro- 
gram for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands be restored to at least a 3 committee 
a year basis and preferably to a 4 or 5 committee a year basis. Failure to do so 
will mean that the United States is not living up to its obligations to our citizens 
in Puerto Rico and is not protectirg our mainland industries from unfair com- 
petition. Even on a 4 committee a year basis, the additional budget require- 
ment would be very modest, probably no more than about $60,000, which would 
be earmarked for this purpose, 


DAVIS-BACON ACT’ ENFORCEMENT 


The Davis-Bacon Act and related statutes pave for payment of prevailing 


wages as predetermined by the Secretary of Labor for laborers and mechanics 
rforming construction work on Federal Government contracts in excess of 
2,000 and on specified federally financed or assisted projects. 

Since enactment of the Davis-Bacon Act in 1931, the problem of enforcement 
has been left to contracting officers of procurement agencies and to unofficial 
policing efforts of local unions, wherever labor has been sufficiently organizad to 
undertake this task in the absence of Government interest or effective action. 

It has been demonstrated repeatedly during more than 20 years of operation 
that, as a whole, contracting officers do not place primary emphasis on enforcing 
the Davis-Bacon Act. This is understandable. The contracting officer has 
many duties in addition to Davis-Bacon Act enforcement. His primary interest 
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is to work with the contractor to see that the most efficient job is done in strict 
compliance with technical construction specifications. 

Setting prevailing wage rates was placed in the Departmert of Labor because 
the Department does have a primary interest in labor standards and the welfare 
of wage earners. Unfortunately, inspection and enforcement was not direct ly 
vested in the Departinent with the result that policies, procedures, and efforts 
toward securing compliance with the Davis-Bacon Act were left up to each sepa- 
rate agency and often, as a practical matter, to the individual judgment and dis- 
cretion of each contracting officer. 

Reorganization Plan No. 14 of 1950 was an attempt to meet this situation. The 
plan states as follows: 

“In order to assure coordination of administration and consistency of enforce- 
ment of the labor-standards provisions of each of the following acts (the Davis- 
Bacon Act and related statutes) by the Federal agencies responsible for the 
administration thereof, the Secretary of Labor shall prescribe appropriate stand- 
ards, regulations, and procedures, which shall be observed by these agencies, 
and cause to be made by the Department of Labor such investigations, with 
respect to compliance with and enforcement of such labor standards, as he deems 
desirable * * *,” 

Regulations, part 5, issued under Reorganization Plan 14, provide in part: 

“The Secretary of Labor shall cause to be made such investigations as he deems 
desirable, in order to obtain compliance with the provisions of this part and the 
applicable statutes—and the Federal agencies, contractors, subcontractors, spon- 
sors, applicants or owners, shall cooperate with any authorized representative of 
the Department of Labor in the inspection of records, in interviews with workers, 
and in all other aspects of the investigation.” 

The above provisions clearly contemplate something more than reliance on the 
contracting officers and agencies for inspection and enforcement of the Davis- 
Bacon Act and related statutes. They provide a basis for inspection by trained 
staff of the Department of Labor as to each complaint of violation. The Secre- 
tary of Labor need not rely upon the procurement agencies but can conduct his 
own separate investigations in the same manner as under other labor standards 
statutes such as the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act and the Wage and Hour 
What has happened under this authority to inspect, expressly conferred upon 
the Department of Labor 4 years ago? Virtually nothing. Nothing of sig- 
nificance has been done because no funds have been appropriated to enable any 
more than 2 or 3 investigations a year in aggravated cases of violation. This has 
been the case despite repeated modest requests of the Department for funds to 
train and employ a small troubleshooting staff of Davis-Bacon inspectors. The 
enforcement of the act is right where it was back in 1931 when the act was passed; 
that is, in the hands of the contracting officers. 

Instead, the Department has about three lawyers whose duties are generally 
confined to reviewing complaints, referring them to contracting agencies and re- 
ceiving reports of investigations by these agencies. The inspectors of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions are overburdened with investigations 
under the statutes administered by the Divisions and the field attorneys of the 
Department are confined mainly to the same type of work as the Divisions. Any- 
thing these attorneys or inspectors can do must be entirely absorbed within 
existing budget limits. 

In this way the hands of the Department are tied when it comes to carrying 
out Reorganization Plan No. 14 of 1950. Yet the need for direct action is urgent 
on a nationwide basis. Well over $300 million of federally financed construction 
is completed every month, and this high rate will continue. Indeed the need for 
action will increase in direct proportion to the increase in unemployment, which 
supplies a pool of idle workers useful in undercutting the statutory prevailing 
wage. The unorganized worker will be the first to suffer—and union wage scales 
and organization will suffer too. 

It is fundamental to labor-standards enforcement to have a trained staff of 
inspectors to make periodic spot checks of compliance with the requirements of 
law and to run down complaints of violation. Failure to provide funds for this 
ey ane to the agency primarily responsible for enforcement is a clear neglect 
of the duties assumed by the Government to perform its construction work under 
fair rather than cutthroat wages for the workingman. 
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APPROPRIATION FOR BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


On the surface, the appropriations for the Bureau of Apprenticeship in the 
United States Department of Labor are neither cause for alarm nor ‘cause for 
congratulations. In 1953 this Bureau had some 560 employees, in 1954 this 
number dropped to 532, and for 1955 some 528 positions have been budgeted. 
Are from 1953 to 1955 the funds appropriated have dropped about 

But these are not the significant facts from the viewpoint of the Nation in 
time of a cold war which seemingly has no point of termination. What is a sig- 
en fact is that the apprenticeship program is an essential part of our defense 
policy. 

Specifically, at this very moment the administration has adopted a defense 
policy for the “long pull.”” The expectation is that the necessity of maintaining 
a strong defense has become a part of our day-to-day existence. In view of this 
fact more and more attention is being directed toward the manpower factor as an 
element in the Nation’s defense build-up. In the defense manpower area, the 
supply of skilled mechanics is a key factor. 

he inescapable fact is that skilled mechanics of today are the end-product 
of decisions made 3, 4, and even 5 years ago. In other words, just as there is 
“lead-time”’ in the production of aircraft, so there is ‘‘lead-time” in the training 
of men to become skilled mechanics. Decisions affecting apprentice training 
ony today decide the number of skilled workers in 1958, 1959, and 1960. 
f in any of those years there is a defense-connected demand for skilled men which 
cannot be satisfied, the origin of that failure must be traced back to the present 
decisions. The supply of such men cannot be turned on and off like water coming 
out of a spigot. 

Thus, for reasons of national defense alone, the recent budget history of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship is unsatisfactory. True, the reductions have been 
relatively Fase ¢ Perhaps it could be said that the budget is even relatively 
stable. But no matter what interpretation is put on this Bureau’s budget the 
fact is that it has not permitted the Bureau to grow commensurately with the 
needs of the national defense. We do not need the same number of apprentices 
year after year; we need a constantly growing number of apprentices now so that 
in the years to come the supply of adequately trained men will at least equal 
whatever demands the international situation may make on the United States. 

It is a fact that the present rate of apprentice training is inadequate to replace 
the mechanics who are leaving the labor force of the Nation through death, dis- 
ability, and retirement. Specifically, in the Appley Commission report the fol- 
lowing conclusion was presented to the President: 

“The need for additional thoroughly trained craftsmen in the event of full 
mobilization may be illustrated by examination of prospective requirements in 
six critically important crafts. There are not now in training enough apprentices 
to replace during the next 3 years the losses through deaths and retirements of 
machinists, tool and die makers, molders, patternmakers, boilermakers, and mill- 
wrights. These estimates are based upon continuing high levels of economic 
activity but do not include the potential requirements of a higher level mobili- 
zation. 

Some indication of the current trend is revealed by the fact that in 1949 vhere 
were some 236,000 apprentices in the avprentice training programs administered 
by the Bureau of Apprenticeship. Today, there are but 165,000—and this latter 
figure is 10,000 over 1952. Yet ducing this same period of time the international 
situation has altered drastically and the administration has recognized this 
change in all of its forward planning for the defense of the Nation. Nevertheless, 
here in 1954 we are not so well off as we were in 1949 when the situation was not 
so depressing as it soon became or as it may well be today. 

However, the problem of skilled manpower is not related solely to our inter- 
national situation. The rapid and startling developments in science and engineer- 
ing are constantly emphasizing the need for fully trained mechanics. To be sure, 
in some phases of manufacturing the skill of craftsmen has been broken down into 
a series of specialized jobs filled by partially trained men known as specialists. 
But the ever-growing problem is to development who can maintain and repair 
complex machines. his situation has also been amply recognized in the recent 
study reported to President Eisenhower on Manpower Resources for National 
Security by the Appley Commission. In that report, there is found the following 
conclusion: 


1 Manpower Resources for National Security, Lawrence A. Appley, Chairman. 
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“The relative losses sustained by the skilled trades in earlier years, resulting 
from the introduction of mechanization in some industries and the breaking down 
of skilled trades into a series of simpler tasks easily mastered by untrained workers 
in other industries, have been offset in more recent years by the growing import- 
ance of the skilled repair, maintenance and installation occupations” (p. 44). 

In short, if the supply of skilled workers were kept constant—and it is not—the 
demands of our 20th century economy for such trained personnel would not be 
met. Inescapably the advancements in science and engineering would be re- 
tarded because the men needed to put such advances into practical use would not 
be available. 

For example, modern chemical plants producing high-test gasolines, oils and 
lubricants as well as other related products are nothing but chemical laboratories 
transferred to the field. Similarly, our atomic energy plants are nothing more 
or less than transplanted physics laboratories. Yet, the converting of scientific 
advances into practical operating plants is not possible unless there is available 
a sufficient number of fully qualified and well trained mechanics who have acquired 
their skills over long years of apprenticeship. Just as no chain is stronger than 
its weakest link, scientific progress in this country can move no faster than the 
supply of skilled craftsmen permits it to move. 

is situation might be tolerated if it were simply a matter of peacetime 
growth of our economy, but that situation does not exist. Instead, our very 
best defense is growth in knowledge and application of its benefits in our national 
defense efforts. 

For all of these reasons, therefore, the work of the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
in the Department of Labor should be broadened and stimulated. The problem 
at issue is not the dollars and cents cost of a positive apprenticeship program but 
the cost in terms of lives of our continued existence as a Nation if we do not 
develop a dynamic program. 


REPORTING OF LABOR FORCE STATISTICS 


We have followed with some concern the various reports on numbers of unem- 
ployed wage earners in the United States. While some commendable effort has 
been made to reconstruct the unemployment figures now published by the 


Census Bureau, we regret that uncertainty still prevails and there are unresolved 
questions concerning the soundness of these figures. 

For these reasons, therefore, we raise the question whether it is not adminis- 
tratively possible to repose with the Bureau of Labor Statistics the determining 
statistically, the amount of unemployment among wage earners. There are 
several reasons why we believe this suggestion merits considered judgment. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics already computes the data showing changes in 
employment. It would seem quite rational, therefore, to have this same Bureau 
in effect, checking on its employment figures by determining the amount of un- 
employment. Certainly it seems that these two interrelated figures might well 
be computed by the same Bureau. 

On the broader question of reliability of statistical work and the integrity of the 
data produced by such work, we find no reason to refuse the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics opportunity in the area of measuring unemployment. We believe 
issuance by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of a single figure based upon statis- 
tically sound procedure will restore confidence in the measurement of unemploy- 
ment and bring to an end the present uncertainty. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


The functions of this Bureau which administers Federal aspects of our Federal- 
State employment security program undoubtediy will assume even greater 
importance in the fiscal year ahead. Mounting unemployment figures will inten- 
sify the work of this Bureau. 

e have two concrete recommendations: 

1. We believe the deep slash in funds for the veterans’ employment service 
should be restored. The valuable services which this Bureau has rendered should 
not be curtailed. The counseling service given veterans has been most useful in 
restoring tens of thousands to normal civilian pursuits. The work of this agency 
in helping in the successful rehabilitation of disabled veterans has been note- 
worthy. These services have been drastically cut under existing inadequate 
appropriations. They will be severely crippled if the Bureau of the Budget 
figures are permitted to stand. 
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But we request that if you agree to restore the 46 positions which would be 
abolished by the Bureau of the Budget recommendations, that the committee 
does not allocate the money by slashing funds for other sections of the Bureau. 
We believe all other functions of the Bureau have been placed at the irreducible 
minimum and any reduction in their funds could have serious repercussions. 
Hence, in restoring the positions needed in the Veterans Service, we ask that 
funds additional to the Budget Bureau’s recommendations be added to the budget. 

Earmarking of funds for the Veterans Service without increasing the total 
funds available to the Bureau of Employment Security will only create new 
problems. The job figure in BES totals 1,093 in 1951. Even if the 46 veterans 
placement jobs are restored the 1955 total would be only 805. 

2. We recommend that the amount available in the contingent funds for 
grants to the States be increased from $6 million to $25 million. You will recall 
that the sum of $216,400,000 recommended for grants to the States is based on 
the assumption of an mes unemployment figure of 2 million during fiscal 
year 1955. On the basis of the current Census Bureau figure of more than 
3,600,000 the 2 inillion figure appears quite optimistic. 

We are aware there is pending a supplemental appropriation of $14,500,000 for 
State grants during fiscal 1954. If the Bureau were given a larger contingent 
fund, to be administered under the tight standards now in effect, the probable 
necessity for returning to the Congress for another supplemental bill early in 
1955 will have been obviated. 

Unfortunately it is likely there will be such a need. On the other hand, should 
the unemployment situation improve, as we ardently hope, the unused amount 
in the contingent fund could be returned at the end of the fiscal year. 

Certainly none of us wants to see any worsening of the unemployment situation, 
but should such contingents occur, we believe the Government should be in 
position to take prompt action. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 
Condition of domestic migrants 


The 1955 budget calls for $770,000, a net increase of $70,000 over the current 
year. The additional sum was allowed to establish a voluntary Federal-State 
program to improve the conditions of domestic migrants. Nothing is allowed for 
repairing the damage done in the last 2 years to the Bureau’s services to the 
States by eliminating two-thirds of the staff on legislation and administration. 

Nothing is allowed to bring its services in behalf of young workers to a reason- 
able level. One-half of this small staff has been whittled away in 2 years. Safety 
activities were left intact last year at the expense of all other work of the Bureau, 
This year the safety funds were reduced by $30,000. 

In his message the President said: 

“The social and economic plight of migratory farm workers has been studied 
repeatedly. Up to now, little positive action to better these conditions has been 
taken by the Federal Government. This budget includes a recommended appro- 
priation of $100,000 to enable the Department of Labor to provide leadership in 
establishing a cooperative Federal-State program in the fiscal year 1955.” 

A new appropriation of $100,000 for work of the Bureau with domestic migrants 
is before Congress. Recognition of the special needs of migrants is long overdue. 
We strongly urge that the Congress vote at least this relatively small sum allowed 
by the President for a start in improving the lot of the migrant worker and his 
family. It would be a tragic symbol if the same Congress which votes $24 million 
to recruit Mexican workers fails to appropriate $100,000 to make life more 
endurable for our own domestic migrants. 

We agree with Secretary Mitchell that the Bureau of Labor Standards is the 
arm of the Department whieh should be charged with the responsibility for this 

rogram. 

We also urge your committee to bring the work of the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards back to the level of 2 years ago. Its services to the States, management, 
and labor have suffered severely from the cuts that have been made. If we are 
to build up the status and the usefulness of State labor departments, it can only 
be done through technical assistance of the Bureau of Labor Standards. Instead 
of 12 le to handle State relations there should be at least 50. And the 11 in 
the Chil Labor and Youth Employment Division should be trebled. And the 
cut made in safety funds should be restored. 
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Division of Safety Standards 


We note a cut of $39,300 for the Division of Safety Standards for the next year. 
In view of the need and demand for more safety work, we believe there should 
be an increase. 

Safety is something we are intensely interested in. We want to see all workers, 
organized or unorganized, protected from unnecessary accidents, which includes 
just about all accidents. pega hee tables show what has been happening 
in the field of industrial safety. here has been a steady downward curve in the 
number of injuries in Federal Government employ. 

In industry, safety programs are proving their worth. For example, in a single 
6-month period, there has been an improvement in these industries as follows: 

Woodworking in Arkansas, 22 percent; wooden containers in Florida, 21 percent; 
woodworking in Maryland, 46 percent; scrap in New York, 36 percent; foundries 
in Tennessee, 41 percent; woodworking in New Jersey, 53 percent. 

This Division has assisted in development of safety codes and in giving special 
technical assistance provided to about 25 States in 1954. 


Operating statistics 


Special industry programs: 

Number of 

Number of States... 

Number of 

Results obtained from programs: 

Safety training courses, State training: 
Received 

Federal agencies: 

Classes held... 
Received training........... 

Union training: 

Classes he 


Many of our unions work closely with this Division on industrial safety training 
In addition, this Division provides services for the Federal Safety Council which 
is the clearinghouse on safety and related subjects between Federal departments 
and agencies and between field safety councils. We maintain that certainly, on 
the basis of the demonstrated worth of the work of this Division, that a modest 
increase in appropriation can only result in an even greater proof of its value in 
saving lives and in preventing accidents among the skills which means so much 
to a nation which has limited know-how manpower. 

We find no great loss in lapsing the jobs that are provided in part in the $39,300 
reduction and believe that the same or more money now will enable this Division, 
along with the Bureau, to move to greater accomplishments in the general plan 
to rebuild the Department of Labor. 

By referring to chart A, you will note that for the last 3 years the average man- 
days lost per disabling injury has remained stationary and that deaths and dis- 
ablements as a percentage of total employment for 6 years has been approximately 
unchanged. To us this means the average time lost and the percentage of deaths 
and disablements can be brought down and that life and limb can be saved with 
the expenditure of just a small amount additional. This is what we are con- 
cerned with. We want the lives of skilled men and women saved for the safety 
of this Nation and of the world. We are convinced a few thousand dollars will 
pay a tremendously high return. 

n chart B, you will see that the injury frequency rate is coming down per- 
ceptably, as should be the case. We are making great progress through educa- 
tional and preventive methods and coordination. While some of the large com- 
panies do not need this assistance, it is the smaller ones which do and which want 
it. And certainly our own members want it. So, here again, the story is good 
just so far as it goes. We want to see it go further. 
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Cuart A.—Occupational injuries 


ablements 
as a per- 
cent of 
total em- 
ployment 


1 Not available. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor. 


Cuart B.—Injury frequency rates, 1938-511 


Or 


1 Average number of disabling injuries for each million employee-hours worked. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


Federal Safety Council accomplishments: 41,000 employees trained in first aid; 
569 field council meetings ; 30 safety training classes inaugurated; injured statistics 
procedures revised; published safety information standards; 6 complete council 
conferences ; technical consultation services; award of merit. 


Cuart C.—Accident frequency rates for Federal agencies 


Number of injuries times 1 million divided by number of hours worked: 


In connection with the above chart, since the Federal Safety Council was 
started, the number of injuries in the Federal agencies decreased. Its good work 
now is beginning to show. 


COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The American Federation of Labor has taken an active role in the program of 
the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped during 
the 7 years of its existence. State federations and local unions have likewise 
actively supported cooperating State and community committees. Many thou- 
sands of physically handicapped workers, a great many with severe physical 
impairments, are getting jobs as a result of these efforts. 

ee labor believes that providing equal opportunity in employment for 
the physically handicapped is an important function of the Department of Labor. 
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The employment problems arising from disability are serious and only by enlisting 
the support of community agencies, private organizations and all publie spirited 
citizens, can those so afflicted be assured of opportunities to earn their livelihood. 
The leadership of the President’s committee in this nationwide program is most 
important and able and merits the full support of all. 

The $75,000 authorized under Public Law 162, 80th Congress, is little enough 
to carry out the huge task of this committee. We urge that the full amount 
permissible under the law be earmarked to this program. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION BUREAU 
Civilian prisoners in the Pacific 


Mrs. Mary H. Ward, represents the workers of Wake, Guam, and Cavite who 
were taken prisoner by the Japanese in World War II. These prisoners, all 
skilled in their trades, were starved and overworked beyond human endurance. 

We support every word Mrs. Ward says in behalf of these men and ask that the 
amount budgeted for in 1955 be changed to give proper ministrations to their needs. 
None of these men can possibly have long to live, suffering as they do from cancer 
tuberculosis, beriberi and malnutrition in their most advanced stages. 

What is needed is expediting of all cases in this category. Whereas, formerly 
outpatient cases were handled in a matter of weeks, now it is months before author- 
izations or rejections are issued. This has been true, due largely to lack of ex- 
aminers and since ——- Federal employee, longshoremen and civilian prisoner 
cases in the same channel for consideration. 

It would seem that increasing the number of examiners by 20 or more should 
bring the caseload to a current basis and keep it there and, in the long run, prove 
to be an economy while claims are still fresh. 

Delays in handling of such cases can only suggest what could happen to thous- 
ands of others in a crisis which many of us fear today all over the world. 

We were very much disturbed by the testimony presented by the Bureau of 
Employment Security in support of a request for authority to use $2.5 million 
of the contingency fund for the investigation of alleged overpayments and fraud 
on the part of claimants. We are inclined to be somewhat sensitive on this 
point because, from long experinece, we know that loose allegations of wide- 
spread fraud are among the favorite propaganda weapons employed by those 
who are fundamentally opposed to a strong employment security system. The 
inconclusive, one-sided and highly debatable figures offered by the Bureau were 
subject to such misuse and were, in fact, so misused when this testimony was re- 
leased to the press. 

Let it be clearly understood that we do not defend fraud, error, sloth, sin, 
or any of the other various frailties to which human beings are sometimes sub- 
ject and only saints and angels are not. We do, however, deeply resent the false 
inference that the working people of this country are prone to fraud. Certainly 
this is not true of the members of the American Federation of Labor. We do 
not regard unemployment compensation as an attractive substitute for remunera- 
tive employment. To workers accustomed to union scales, benefit levels which 
are so generally below the level of decency as is the case today hold no invitation 
to idleness or inducement to fraud—and any suggestion to the contrary is in- 
sulting nonsense. 

And we are deeply concerned when the basic purposes of the program itself are 
made to suffer as a result of an exaggerated, opportunistic or spurious concern 
over the possibility of fraud. Furthermore, we insist that any program for the 
detection and correction of overpayments and fraud on the part of workers should 
be accompanied by at least an equivalent program of action for the detection and 
prevention of what is in fact a much more serious problem—the problem of under- 
payments, the unjust denial of benefits to workers who should receive them, and 
various types of fraud or near-fraud now engaged in by employers seeking to 
avoid payment of the taxes which support the program. 

The Bureau’s request is inappropriate and deficient in the following respects: 

First, the authority sought is not a proper or legitimate use of contingency 
funds. Fraud detection and prevention is a normal continuing part of the duties 
of administrative officers and should be provided for in the regular budget. It 
is in no sense a contingency. 

Second, even if the authority sought were proper, its scope is too restricted and 
one sided. If a fair, balanced, and meaningful job is to be done, all types of 
erroneous payments and administrative actions should be investigated—inelud- 
ing the improper denial of benefits to workers, and the extent to which workers 
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are defrauded or deprived of benefits through maladministration and through 
various devices and stratagems practiced by ae 

Third, the Bureau failed to point out the grave dangers inherent in the type of 
technical snares and restrictive devices that have been increasingly introduced 
into State laws as a result of employer pressure and from which most of these 
cases of alleged “fraud” have stemmed, through a process which verges on en- 
trapment. The effect of such provisions—as, for example, requirements that the 
claimant prove that he is ‘actively seeking work,’’ without benefit of referrals or 
information on job possibilities—is destructive of the basic purposes and func- 
tions of the employment-security program itself. A strong and effective employ- 
ment service, exposing all claimants to suitable job opportunities as soon as pos- 
sible, is the first line of defense against malingering or fraud. Yet these “seek 
work” requirements, while ostensibly designed as a check on fraud, are succeed- 
ing only in undermining and rendering ineffective the public employment service. 

should like at this point to submit for the record a copy of a letter from the 
resident of the American Federation of Labor, George Meany, to Secretary of 
bor Mitchell, which sets forth in somewhat more detail the grounds for our 
phe reaction to this part of the testimony of the Bureau of Employment 
curity. 

Mr. Bremiuer. First, I am sure that no one knows better than the 
members of this committee that the Department of Labor is still a 
very small little item in the entire executive department, and we are 
fearful that one of these days the Department is going to disappear if it 
keeps on getting smaller and smaller all the time, and we feel that this 
certainly would not be a good situation, and we are concerned not only 
with the current budget, but with thinking ahead as to the way the 
Department is going to function in the future. si AY 

Mr. Bussey. If I have an understanding of the thinking of the 

members of this committee, let me assure you that your fears are not 
too well grounded because I do not think any of us want to see the 
Department of Labor done away with at all. 
_ Mr. Bremituer. I am inclined to agree that you do not want to see 
it done away with, but we find that year after year, in relation to other 
executive departments, it seems it is occupying an ever-smaller role in 
the affairs of our executive agencies and, after all, here is a department 
which is charged by law with dealing with the affairs of about 60 million 
people in our population and it has a great responsibility and we hope 
to highlight them, and we are frankly quite concerned. 

We are now down, as you know, to the lowest level that the Depart- 
ment has ever been, jobwise. : 

First, we have some comments on the Wages and Hours Act, particu- 
larly in regard to the enforcement end of it. ; q 

Over the years, this committee has had brought before it, starting 
back in the days of General Flemming, some pretty sharp comments 
on the necessity for good and rapid inspections, showing what has 
happened whenever we have a good inspection. We think today more 
than ever that we are up against a problem where we need some 
inspections and sound enforcement of the wages and hours law, because 
in a period where we have a slight decline, if we could use that word— 
and I do not want to get into a battle as to what is going on, economi- 
cally—we are more likely to find the chiseling employer operating 
again, but instead, we have in this budget again a cut in the number 
of inspectors in dealing with the wages and hours setup. 


As I understand it, it is now cut down to 493, and will probably be 
cut down still further under the proposed 1955 budget. This con- 
trasts with the figure of 852 in 1941, 740 in 1952, and 612 in 1953. 

Over and above the inspectors, we are also worried about the liti- 
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gation side of this and the enforcement side of it in the courts. In 
1942 there were 27 litigation attorneys in Washington and 57 in the 
field. Now there are only 13 litigation attorneys budgeted in Wash- 
ington and 62 in the field for this coming fiscal year. We are con- 
cerned about this and that you do not have sufficient funds for the 
adequate carrying out of these functions 

One of the very definite aspects of the wage and hour program 
where we think there has been retrogression in recent years is in 
regard to the program in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Mason, do you want to comment briefly upon that? You 
have been working particularly in that field. 

Mr. Mason. There is a statement on that in our overall statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I now refer to our statement in regard to our pro- 
gram in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. I think in the beginning 
I should point out that in 1938 the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
enacted, and Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands were covered, and 
completely covered, so far as the statutory amount and the overtime 
was concerned 

In 1940 the committee went to Puerto Rico and found that there 
was a situation in Puerto Rico where they could not adjust themselves 
to the statutory minimum, and the act was amended at that time in 
setting up a special industry committee, which was supposed to go 
to Puerto Rico 3 or 4 times a year and investigate the industries in 
Puerto Rico to see that they were living up to, as close as possible, 
the statutory minimum without affecting the economy in Puerto 
Rico and also bearing in mind that rates paid in Puerto Rico did not 
affect our industries at home. 

During the war years, no industry committees went to Puerto 
Rico, and as a result the minimum wage in Puerto Rico at that time 
remained at the same level] as they were in 1940. 

In 1949 the House Labor Committee was considering extending the 
statutory minimum to Puerto Rico and before doing that they sent 
a committee down there to make a survey and on its return the com- 
mittee made a report which was submitted at that time, and the 
Administrator promised at that time if the act remained as it was, 
without any changes, he would see that industries in Puerto Rico 
were investigated at least every 2 years, and 3 committees went to 
Puerto Rico each year, up to last year. 

However, last year due to the reduction in the budget for the 
Wage and Hour Office, only one committee went to Puerto Rico, 
which means that industries in Puerto Rico can now be investigated 
only once every 7 years. Due to the small cost that is involved in 
sending a committee down there, it seems ridiculous to reduce the 
number of investigations that are made, and in my opinion it is in 
violation of the act itself, which provides that these investigations are 
to be made in order to bring the wage rates up as rapidly as possible 
to the statutory minimum of 75 cents. 

For industries which are investigated only once a year, it takes 7 
years before you can bring the rates up to the statutory minimum and 
im all cases the rates are not adjusted to the statutory minimum. 
I would say at the present time that we have rates in Puerto Rico 
as low as 18 cents an hour, and we have wage rates in the textile 
industry as low as 35 cents an hour, and in the electronics industry 
as low as 25 and 30 cents, as compared to rates of $1.35 and $1.50 
in the States. 
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I want to point out that it only costs $15,000 for one of these com- 
mittees to go to Puerto Rico. That involves transportation and the 
staff which they have set up and pays the per diem for the members 
of the committee. I propose to the committee that it earmark at 
least $60,000 to $75,000 for this particular purpose, so that industry 
in Puerto Rico will receive proper investigation, and that their rates 
will be brought up to the statutory minimum here in the States, be- 
cause it certainly puts the industries here in the States in a very un- 
fair competitive situation, and at a disadvantage, if we are going to 
permit industries in Puerto Rico to pay 25 cents and 30 cents an hour 
when industries in the States pay anywhere from $1.50 to $1.75 for 
the same type of work. 

I do not know whether it is possible for your committee to do that, 
but I surely hope you can earmark it for that purpose, because other- 
wise under the budget as it is set up at the present time, we can only 
hope for one industry committee to be sent down there next year. 

r. Bremitier. Now, Mr. Chairman, on the question on the Davis- 
Bacon Act, you have read our statement, and you know our position, 
but I would like to highlight that to say that we think there is an area 
here to which very serious consideration should be given toward con- 
centration of the entire Davis-Bacon investigations in the Department 
of Labor. I understood that that was the purport of part of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 14. Under that nena plan the idea was 

a 


that we were going to get more centralization of enforcement. We 


have had a good deal of experience with the various contracting 
agencies, and they do not have the people who are skilled, shall we say. 
in this phase of activity, and I think it would be better if you could 


build up inside the Department of Labor a unit which was concerned 
wane the Davis-Bacon Act problems, as compared with comparable 
aws. 

However, we are concentrating on Davis-Bacon, where we think 
the Department does have the authority, but does not have the funds 
to. exercise that authority. 

We are not always sure about the executive departments in their 
exercising of the authority that is there—that is, in investigating these 
matters—and we would like to see that done, and we would like to see 
this committee give that matter very careful consideration as to the 
possibility of getting reinforcement of the Davis-Bacon Act, and con- 
centrate that enforcement in the Department of Labor rather than 
through the contracting agencies. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that, I believe the 
same would apply to wage-and-hour job contracting also. 

Mr. Bremituer. Next is the appropriation request for the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship. 

In glancing through the budget, it does not look like there is any 
drastic curtailment, but here, again, we have the feeling that the 
whole apprenticeship program is lagging, and that it needs more 
appropriation, rather than the slight reduction that this budget con- 
templates. 

Certainly, with the problems we have ahead of us, we will need all 
the skilled workers we can get our hands on. By and large, the 
stimulus that comes out of the Federal Bureau is a healthy one in the 
States, and there has been a good relationship on the whole between 
the Federal Government and the States in this field, and we think we 
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need a lot more apprenticeships. There are some skilled trades that 
are actually declining in numbers these days, and we do not think it 
ought to be that way. It is for that reason that we urge very careful 
consideration to be given to the Bureau of Apprenticeships. 

In regard to the Bureau of Labor Standards, Mr. Riley has been 
doing most of that work, and he will speak to that. 

Mr. Rixey. Primarily, Mr. Chairman, we are concerned about the 
safety programs. As you know, the new Secretary is taking a great 
deal of interest in this program, and only the other day when the 
President opened the National Conference on Safety, he went into 
this problem. 

We are very much concerned with what appears to be happening. 
We are very much concerned with what happens to lives and limbs, 
and we think on the preventive side, as much as possible should be 
done there, and as a result we will have a fewer number of handi- 
capped persons. So, it is really getting to the source of the trouble. 

There are statistics in here which bear out what we say, and I will 
not burden you with them at this moment. 

Mr. Bremititer. Now, Mr. Chairman, we come to the Bureau of 
Employment Security, and we will make two major points in our 
testimony in that regard. 

One, we think that the slash in funds for,the Veterans Employment 
Service should be restored, but not at the expense of the rest of the 
agency, and secondly, we would like to see you give very serious con- 
sideration to establishing a $25 million contingent fund. As you 
know, the funds that are earmarked for the States are based on the 
assumption of a figure of 2 million unemployment, and unfortunately, 
that does not look as if that is going to be the figure for the year 
ahead of us. 

At the present time the figures which we have been able to gather, 
and about which we hear too much, run anywhere from 3.6 million to 
5.5 million, and there is every indication that there is not going to 
be any great falling off in that figure during the 12 months ahead of us. 

If the contingent fund, with proper safeguards, could be written 
into the law in the amount of $25 million, we think there might be 
real need for that, and if it were not used, it could then be restored, 
but it would save you from having this constant business of depart- 
ments having to come back here for additional funds. 

You have just been through one of those battles, if I am not mis- 
taken, and I certainly think you will have the same thing on your 
hands if you do not boost it up. 

I do want to add something which was not in our prepared state- 
ment, because this has come about since our statement was put 
together, and we were very much disturbed in regard to it. 

Mr. Bussey. Where do you wish that to be inserted? 

Mr. Bremitier. At the bottom of page 18. 

Mr. Bussry. Without objection, it will be inserted at that place in 
the record. 

Mr. Bremituer. The situation as described in the added portion of 
our statement is occasioned by the laws which some States have, and 
it is being done by administrative actions in other States where an 
employee must present in writing statements from 2 or 3 or 4 
employers to the effect that he has been denied employment because 
the employer does not have work. We think this is open to a lot of 
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a and we are worried about it, and we think we know where it 
is bad. 

Mr. Biemitier. The next item has to do with the condition of 
domestic migrant workers, and Mr. Mason will speak to that. 

Mr. Mason. The economic plight of the migratory worker is 
generally known, particularly in view of the debate which was had on 
the Mexican labor bill recently here in Congress. We feel that the 
program proposed by the President, requesting an additional sum of 
$100,000 for the Labor Department Brin be of a great deal of assist- 
ance in minimizing the problems of the migratory worker today. 
We feel that if we can afford to expend $2.5 million to recruit Mexican 
workers, surely we can spend $100,000 to try to assist in somehow or 
other the million or more domestic migratory workers. We further 
feel that the Labor Department under this program can work out a 
program through Federal and State cooperation on a voluntary basis 
which would at least give our domestic migratory workers the same 
benefits as we guarantee the Mexican workers when they come here 
up through the Southwest. So, we hope that this committee will 
consider that proposal. It is a small amount which is being requested, 
and we think it will greatly assist in minimizing the problems with 
which we are faced today, and which I feel is one of the major problems 
with which the Government is faced. 

Mr. Bremriier. Mr. Mason, do you also want to comment on the 
care of physically handicapped? 

Mr. Mason. In regard to the President’s Committee for Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, under the law as it was enacted, 
it provides for $75,000—not more than $75,000 per year, and I believe 
the budget has asked for a little less than that this time. 

We feel in view of the splendid work that this Committee has per- 
formed in setting up governors’ committees, and committees on the 
employment of the handicapped, and the splendid progress that has 
been made over the past 7% years that we should at least give the full 
amount of $75,000 which was set up in the law when it was enacted. 

Mr. Bremiutuer. Mr. Riley desires to make some comment on the 
Employees Compensation Bureau, particularly with respect to some 
of the problems affecting many of our employees who were working in 
the Pacific during the war. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, my remarks will be limited to only one 
phase of the activity there: 

Miss Mary H. Ward. who represents the survivors and workers of 
Wake, Guam, and Cavite, who were taken prisoner in World War II 
by the Japanese and were overworked and underfed, has just exhausted 
herself recently, and she is now in the hospital. Otherwise, she would 
want to be here to present the problem to you first-hand. 

Her statement, which she would have given you had she been here, 
is attached at the end of the presentation that you have there. 

Mr. Bussey. That is a part of the statement you are filing with 
the committee? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir; and I hope that the next time you do have 
hearings on this subject, that she may come in and personally present 
this problem. 

Mr. Bussey. We would be very glad to hear her. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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SraTEMENT OF Mary H. Warp, PresmpENT or THE WorKERS OF WakE, Guam, 
AND CAVITE, IN REGARD TO APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ 
CoMPENSATION COMMISSION IN THE UNITED States DePparTMENT OF LABOR 


As president of the Workers of Wake, Guam, and Cavite, I represent “‘the former 
employees of the contractors of the Pacific naval air bases’? who were engaged in 
the construction of airfields, fortifications, and ship facilities on Pacific Ocean 
islands prior to tne commencement of World War II. When war broke out, these 
men were captured by the Japanese forces while taking part in the defense of Wake 
Island, Gam, and the Philippines in late 1941 and early 1942. 

These workmen have been provided with certain medical privileges and com- 
pensation for injury and disability resulting from a war-risk hazard (internment). 

Approximately one-taird of these men died in prison camps due to compulsory 
labor, lack of sufficient, proper food, and inhumane treatment, or were killed by 
Japanese. They were classified as res of war, and the Japanese worked them 
in coal and copper mines, shipyards, building dams and airstrips in extreme cold 
and without adequate clothing, food, or medical treatment. The Geneva Con- 
vention was flagrantly violated. 

These workmen, prior to their employment, passed rigid physical examinations 
by the United States Navy and wnen they returned from prison camps after 45 
months as prisoners, the majority were suffering from the effects of malnutrition, 
tuberculosis, beriberi, malaria, dysentery, etc. 

Many have been seriously affected and, of those who were not, it is the con- 
sidered opinion of medical experts that a great number of them will in years to 
come suffer serious ill health from the latent effects of the prolonged starvation 
and other hardships they endured. Their life expectancy is expected to be mate- 
rially shortened. 

Authorizations to provide medical treatment and disability payments are 
adjudicated by the United States Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, and since Congress has cut appropriations of the 
Bureau we have been unable to secure medical treatment and compensation 
payments when needed due to the backlog of work caused by insufficient em- 
ployees in the Bureau to render prompt service even in cases of emergency. 

In Boise, Idaho, one man has been waiting over a year for final decision. He is 
totally disabled due to a heart condition and his family is without funds. Another 
claimant from Iowa was denied payments until a decision was reached and after 
11 months his case was accepted. Another claimant from California received 
over $3,500 in back payments for total disability after waiting over 2 years for a 
decision. Surely, it is necessary for this Bureau to have sufficient funds to 
employ doctors, examiners, and investigators in order to promptly adjudicate 
these claims of American workmen who are disabled due to their imprisonment. 

I urge this committee to increase appropriations $131,000, the amount of the 
cut last year by the Congress, to enable these sick men and needy ex-prisoners of 
the Japanese to receive benefits due (|:¢m. 


Mr. Mason. The reason we hs.ve the interest in these people, Mr. 
Chairman, directly, is because they were, and are, members of our 
Building Trades Department, and when the Navy wanted men to 
go to the Pacific to put up fortifications and beachheads, and that 
sort of thing, they were ready to leave on the first boat out. 

Then, they were knocked off in the stepping-stone invasion by the 
Japanese, and being skilled men and artisans, they were immediately 
put to work on Japanese projects, and in so doing they were not even 
given the necessities of life, nor the decencies of human beings. 

In addition to that, there is attached the prisoner of war rules for 
prison camps, in the Japanese cantonments, which will give you very 
pepe 4g the rugged conditions under which these men were forced 
to work. 

The reason | am calling this to mind is that the affairs for those 
people, as far as the Government is concerned, are administered 
through the United States Employees Compensation Bureau, and 
what we are asking is that there be a sufficient number of examiners 
to take over the backlog of case loads, and to expedite them because 
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many of these men are dying off, just like flies. The best we can do 
for them is to at least prolong their lives in the most comfortable way 
we know how. 


PA. Bussey. I take it that you want this statement of Mr. Delaney 


Mr. Bremituer. That was the last comment which I wished to 
make. Mr. Delaney would have been with us if your schedule had 
permitted an earlier appearance, but he is now in Europe and was 
not able to be present. He is attending the ILO meeting at the 


moment as one of our United States delegates in charge of the labor 
side over there. 


We would, for the record, like to have his statement filed at this 
point. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STatEMENT OF GeorGE P. DELANEY, INTERNATIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, ON APPROPRIATION FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL LaBor AFFAIRS OPERATIONS 


The American Federation of Labor is acutely aware of the importance of the 
labor aspects of United States foreign policy and our Government’s activities 
abroad. Independent of the United States Government, the American Federation 
of Labor is deeply involved in the global struggle with Communist influences in 
the labor movements abroad. Our organization is investing large amounts of its 
own funds in this struggle. We think it essential that the funds expended by 
the Government in this field be spent wisely. 

In our mutual effort to strengthen anti-Communist influences in labor all over 
the world, there are things that free trade unions can best do by themselves, 
there are other things that only the United States Government can do. And there 
are still other things that can be done jointly by the United States Government 
and American labor. The United States Government has a number of programs 
which, if used well, can make a major contribution to the weakening of Com- 
munist influences in the world labor movements. Some of these are the labor 
attaché program, the exchange-of-persons program, the technical assistance pro- 
gram, the foreign labor research program, the information and education program, 
the trade agreements program, and the ILO. 

The international activities of the Department of Labor are, in the view of the 
federation, an important part of the Department’s work. This has become in- 
creasingly the case during the postwar period and it is a natural reflection of the 
changed character of postwar foreign affairs. Successful foreign policy operations 
involve more than the usual ola-style diplomacy. They can’t be carried on 
adequately by 1 or 2 departments of Government. They involve people-to- 
people contacts and they have to be carried on by those who are intimately able 
to carry the knowledge of the labor situation in the United States to the laboring 
men of other countries, as well as the knowledge of the agricultural sicuation to 
the farmers of other countries and the knowledge of the business situation in the 
United States to the businessmen of other counvries. 

Within the Department of Labor the way in which this can best be done is by 
effective coordination of the Department’s technical work, to be sure that it has 
its greatest impact at the least cost and in the most efficient manner. The Depart- 
ment has met this need by developing a very small Office of International Labor 
Affairs during the postwar period. his operation is probably too small to do 
the job which is needed even with the backing that the staff gets from the rest of 
the Department. It has been able to do its job only because of the efficiency and 
uncomplaining overtime work of its capable staff. 

Basically the office handles five types of work: The work involved in United 
States participation in the International Labor Organization, the Department of 
Labor’s role in the administration of the unified Foreign Service (which includes 
Department of Labor cooperation with the Department of State in the manage- 
ment of the labor attaché programs and Foreign Service labor reporting), the 
handling of labor matters which arise on the agenda of the United Nations organi- 
zations other than the ILO, and the handling of the Secretary of Labor’s responsi- 
bilities in the international trade field; in addition to these four areas there is the 
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very important technical assistance activity which, I understand, is financed 
largely through separate appropriations made directly to the Foreign Operations 
Administration and the State Department. The Department of Labor’s role in 
these activities is that of a contract performer for these agencies. 

Frankly, there are many other things that the Department of Labor should 
do and that the American Federation of Labor would like to have it do in the 
international field which it has not been able to do because of limited budget. 
We would like to have the Department take a greater interest in the labor rela- 
tions policy of tne United States Government where the United States acts as 
an employer. We would like to see the production of a great deal of additional 
material on the labor situation in the United States for distribution abroad. We 
would like to see a great expansion of the labor attaché corps and ccnsiderably 
more attention paid to labor matters by the Foreign Service in general. We 
would like to see better liaison with both labor and management in ILO affairs, 
and we would like to see a great deal of additional work done on the relation 
between employment and foreign trade and tariffs, and we would like to see a 
much more effective labor emphasis in the United States foreign information and 
education programs. 

The Department nas stuck pretty closely to matters which are its specific 
responsibility under legislation or Executive order, I would like to present our 
views on each of the fields in which thev do operate, other than the technical 
assistance area, on which [would also be glad to speak should the committee wish. 

The work of the Department of Labor in carrying out the responsibilities of 
the United States Government vis-a-vis the International Labor Organization is 
clearly in the best interests of United States foreign policy. Frankly, it is our 
view that the Government has not done its best to put its best foot forward in 
tne ILO. The attitude which has been taken on the budget for the organization, 
to which the United States now makes a smaller contribution than to any other 
major international organization, is a reflection upon the United States and an 
obstacle to the achievement of its aims throughout the world. 

This same approach has been carried on in the allocation of funds to the staff 
in the Department of Labor which handles ILO affairs. There have never been 
adequate funds for liaison with American labor and management on the com- 
plicated issues which are coming up before the ILO or for consultation with other 
groups in the United States, or even for adequate consultation with Members of 
Songress, for that matter. If United States participation in the ILO has been 
criticized in the past—and the kind of criticism which has come from the em- 
ployers’ side is a completely unfounded kind of criticism—it is quite clear one 
important contributing factor is the fact that the staff handling this work is too 
small to undertake adequate consultations on the issues involved with either 
labor or management. Labor and management should be brought closer together 
on issues where there is no real gulf separating their common interests and 
objectives. This can only be done by adequate Government leadership and 
adequate and frequent consultation with both sides. This requires a great deal 
of work and additional staff. 

When the unified Foreign Service was created in 1946, it was in recognition of 
the fact that we have to have a unified foreign service that brings into play the 
resources of several of the agencies of the Government and that the Foreign 
Service is an arm not only of the State Department but of the whole United 
States Government. In our view, the labor attaché corps is an extremely 
important factor in a dynamic Foreign Service, but these men have got to be 
backstopped adequately. I don’t think they are now completely and adequately 
backstopped. We know of requests for material on the United States trade- 
union movement and on labor-management relations in the United States that 
have had to go either completely or partially unanswered either because of lack 
of staff in Washington to do an adequate job or because of lack of materials to 
send out and lack of funds to produce the kind of materials that would make an 
impact. The things that are sent overseas to the labor attachés have done a 
remarkable job. Films, visual aids, books, pamphlets, materials are needed and 
it is the Department of Labor that can help in getting this material out jointly 
with the USTA. 

During the period in which the Department of Labor has participated in the 
Foreign Service and the labor attaché program has been in existence, the American 
labor movement has been brought for the first time into our foreign operations. 
Representatives of the movement have sat upon public boards reviewing the per- 
formance and qualifications of Foreign Service officers in the light of the new 
concept of dilpomacy and in many other ways have participated in making their 
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activities dynamic. Members of the American Federation of Labor have heard 
at first hand from trade unionists in other countries about the effectiveness of 
the work of the labor attachés in representing America abroad. Where we have 
heard criticism, it has alwasy been directed at the idea thet more material or 
more labor personnel are needed, usually in areas of the world subject to serious 
Communist infiltration in which there are no specialized labor personnel yet 
assigned in the Foreign Service. 

The role that the Department of Labor plays vis-a-vis the ILO is paralleled 
to some extent in other United Nations bodies where matters that affect labor 
arise—the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, the Status of 
Women Commission, the Human Rights Commission, and the Social Commission. 

The American Federation of Labor has regarded the matters discussed in these 
forums of such importance to American labor that it acquired consultative status 
with the U. N. to speak on the kinds of issues which have arisen, yielding this 
status to the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions when the latter 
came into being. It is important that the Department of Labor be involved in 
these activities and that personnel in the Department, drawing upon all the 
Department’s technical resources, help to make effective presentations of the 
American point of view through the channels which these forums afford. In 
our view even this is not enough t> meet the needs at hand. In fact, the American 
Federation of Labor has indicated to the Secretary of Labor that we regard these 
forums as of such great importance that we feel that representatives of American 
labor itself should be placed upon American delegations to, for example, meetings 
of the General Assembly. 

The American Federation of Labor has supported the reciprocal trade p1ogram, 
but in doing so we want to see it soundly and carefully administered. he chief 
bases for protection that have been urged in the United States are the existence of 
wage differentials between the United States and other countries and the disloca- 
tion of employment that would result if tariffs were reduced. We want the facts 
in these matters judged adequately in the decision-making process. We don’t 
want our people subjected to unwarranted serious injury; at the same time we 
want to reduce tariffs to the maximum where this can safely be done. This area 
is so important to the interests of American workers that in our view the Secre- 
tary of Labor’s judgment should be available to the President when basic decisions 
are made. The Department of Agriculture is intimately involved in the tariff 
process speaking with respect to the welfare of farmers; the Department of Com- 
merce is intimately involved, speaking with respect to the welfare of businessmen ; 
the Department of Labor should also be involved with respect to the welfare of 
American labor. Decisions made by the President should be made with full 
knowledge of the facts concerning competition that may exist from other countries 
on the basis of standards that might reasonably be called unfair and will full 
knowledge of the details of the local employment situation that exists in the 
particular industries involved. The Secretary of Labor should advise the Presi- 
dent on these matters and in doing so, of course, he must have an adequate staff. 

The Department of Labor has bed involved in the trade-agreements process 
since 1947 on what must be considered to be a very minimum basis. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and its international unions have an interest in a great 

many of the particular tariff matters which come before the two interdepartmental 
committees which administer the trade program, the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements and the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
which holds publie hearings on the matters involved. It is only since the Depart- 
ment of Labor has been involved in these proceedings that American unions have 
had official knowledge of contemplated tariff negotiations and have had a depart- 
ment with responsibility in the program to which to present their views and 
problems, in the same manner that American farmers and American businessmen 
take their views in these matteis to the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Commerce. 

he details of the negotiating process and the decisions contemplated have 

always been held close by the Goversaaens agencies involved until Presidential 
decisions have been made; it is precisely because of this, and the fact that Ameri- 
can unions have no chance to comment on specific degrees of tariff reduction that 
are contemplated, that the American unions must have both a forum and a de- 
partment to which they can present their detailed point of view and obtain 
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detailed information concerning the facts of the employment situation as it is 
affected by imports in particular cases. 

In conclusion, I think it would be of interest to the members of the subcom- 
mittee to know the position which the American Federation of Labor in con- 
junction with the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives, and the United Mine Workers have taken in general on the importance of 
the Department of Labor’s role in international labor affairs. We have made our 
views known on these matters to the Secretary of Labor and have urged upon him 
a course of action which would insure that the Department of Labor’s role and 
the use of its technical resources were recognized in all appropriate aspects of the 
Government’s foreign operations. In this connection, we have urged the central- 
ization of activities within the Department of Labor and wherever any duplication 
may be found to exist among the other agencies, the elimination of the functions 
involved in the other agencies and their transfer to the Department of Labor. 


True Copy: CoMMANDER OF THE PRISONERS Escort, NAvy OF THE GREAT 
JAPANESE EMPIRE 


REGULATIONS FOR PRISONERS 


ue oe prisoners disobeying the following orders will be punished with immedi- 
ate death, 
A. Those disobeying orders and instructions. 
B. Those showing a motion of antagonism and raising a sign of opposition. 
C. Those disobeying the regulations by individualism, egoism, thinking 
only about yourself, rushing for your own goods, 
D. Those talking without permission and raising loud voices. 
E. Those walking and moving without order. 
F. Those carrying unnecessary baggage in embarking. 
G. Those resisting mutually. 
H. Those touching the boat’s materials, wires, electric lights, tools, 
switches, etc. 
I. Those climbing ladder without order. 
J. Those showing action of running away from the room or boat. 
K. Those trying to take more meal than given to them. 
L. Those using more than two blankets. 

2. Since the boat is not well equipped and inside being narrow, food being 
scarce and poor, you'll feel uncomfortable during the short time on the boat. 
Those losing patience and disordering the regulations will be heavily punished for 
the reason of not being able to escort. 

3. Be sure to finish your “nature’s call,’’ evacuate the bowels and urine, before 
embarking. 

4. Meal will be given twice a day. One plate only to one prisoner. The 
— called by the guard will give out the meal quick as possible and honestly. 

he remaining prisoners will stay in their places quietly and wait for your plate. 
Those reaching from their places reaching for your plate without order will be 
heavily punished. Same orders will be applied in handling plates after meal. 

5. Toilet will be fixed at the four corners of the room. he bucket and cans 
will be placed. When filled up a guard will appoint a prisoner. The prisoner 
called will take the buckets to the center of the room. The buckets will be 
oe by by the derrick and be thrown away. Toilet papers will be given. 

veryone must cooperate to make the room sanitary. Those being careless will 
be punished. 

6. Navy of the great Japanese Empire will not try to punish you all with death. 
Those obeying all rules and regulations, and believing the action and purpose of 
the Japanese Navy, cooperating with Japan in constructing the ‘““New Order of 
be Mewes Asia” which leads to the world’s peace, will be well treated. 

e end. 


Mr. Mason. Mr. Chairman, I would like to file another table which 
we have relating to the wage and hour appropriations from 1944 to 
1954. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, positions and funds available, 1944 
to present 


Positions 
Funds avail- 
able 
Field Total 

323 1,178 1, 501 $5, 256, 500 
297 1,130 1,427 5, 165, 961 
ntebanteéspaunseeonenaentt+nihdeuehiennamaineied 286 1, 091 1,377 5, 088, 321 
331 1,178 1, 509 5, 723, 975 
200 931 1,131 5, 041, 711 
tins 179 931 1,110 5, 321, 214 
292 961 1, 253 5, 998, 945 
346 1,475 1, 821 8, 364, 217 
314 1, 304 1,618 8, 549, 000 
283 1, 092 1, 375 7, 639, 139 
221 822 1, 043 6, 233, 000 


Mr. Mason. I would like to point out that you will note on that 
table that in 1944, under the wage-and-hour law, I believe there were 
only some 250,000 to 30,000 firms that were covered, and there were 
— 1,501 employees engaged in that work at that time. 

owever, at the present time there are over 700,000 establishments 
that are covered, and the employment under the proposed budget 
would amount to only, I believe, about 1,000, a reduction of 500 in 
the force. 

I would like to further point out that last year, with the personnel 
which they had on hand, they were only able to investigate 38,000 
establishments, and about 50 percent of them were in violation of the 
law, which points out that there is a need for further investigation. 

The present force is grossly inadequate to handle this situation. 
I also have a list here that I would like to put in the record, of the 
number of positions that were closed in certain areas where there 
have been numerous violations under the act. ‘There were 22 offices 
which were required to close down last year due to the reduction in 
that Department. 

Mr. Bussey. That will be inserted into the record at this point. 

Mr. Bremruter. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Orrices WERE ELIMINATED AS A Resutt or Bupcet Repuction 
For Fiscat 1954 


- Region I: Springfield, Mass., Manchester, N. H. 
Region II: Syracuse, N. Y., Camden, N. J. 
Region IV: Mobile, Ala., Savannah, Ga., Miami, Fla. 
Region V: Toledo, Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Region VI: Springfield lll., South Bend, Ind., Madison, Wis. 
Region VII: Wichita, Kans., Sioux City, lowa 
Region VIII: Fort Worth, Tex., San Antonio, Tex., El Paso, Tex., Shreveport, La. 
Region X: Memphis, Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn., Roanoke, Va. 
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Fripay, May 21, 1954. 
VocaTIONAL EDUCATION 


WITNESSES 


MARK NICHOLS, PRESIDENT, THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 

M. D. MOBLEY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE AMERICAN VOCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have with us today Mr. Mark Nichols, president 
of the American Vocational Association, and Mr. M. D. Mobley, 
executive secretary of the American Vocational Association. 

You may proceed, gentlemen, in the manner in which you desire. 

Mr. Nicnots. Mr. Chairman, I will lead off, and Mr. Mobley will 
follow. 

My name is Mark Nichols, and I am president of the American 
Vocational Association, a professional organization composed of 
30,000 vocational teachers and supervisors, and administrators and 
lay citizens interested in vocational education in the various States. 

We are concerned about Congress appropriating the full $29.3 
million, authorized under the George-Barden Act. 

I am speaking for the association, and I would like to submit, as I 
have done in the past, a statement for the record, and I would like 
to read a part of it, if I may, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. You may proceed. 

Mr. Nicuots. Sober thinking citizens of our great country are 
always thrilled by reading the statement of the Founding Fathers— 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


happiness. That to receive these rights, governments are instituted among 
men deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. 


The Constitution was established— 


to provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare and secure 
the blessings of liberty. 

The sacred concept that man should have the freedom of living a 
happy life and that governments are made to aid him in living that 
way is one of the cherished fundamentals of democracy. 

he Founding Fathers lived in an agrarian era. They undoubtedly 
did not envision the complex industrial society of today where the 
last free land frontiers have vanished. While the basic concepts of 
man’s freedom in our country have not changed materially, the 
methods of aiding him to maintain his freedom are constantly changing. 

The ability to make a satisfactory living is fundamental to the living 
of a happy life. It is basic to good citizenship. The Government 
once offered free land to its citizens as a means of helping them to 
earn a satisfactory living. This was an opportunity afforded most 
young men from the days of Washington and Jefferson down to the 
latter part of the 19th century. The United States Government dur- 
ing this period of a century or more did not provide its citizens with 
a living, but it did provide many of them with an opportunity for 


making their own living. The agrarian society with its new land 
frontiers and its attending economy has been transformed into an 
industrial society with complex economic problems, where Americans 
make their living in more than 30,000 different job classifications. 
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I am glad I live in a country where today, as in the days of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, the Federal Government is still interested in pro- 
viding its citizens with opportunities whereby they can make a living 
for themselves. 

One of these opportunities is Federal aid for vocational education— 
the kind of education which helps great numbers of people to earn a 
living as a result of training programs that make them occupationally 
competent. Like the offering of free land in the early days of our 
country, the granting of Federal aid to vocational education is sound 
business for the Government because productive citizens are one of 
our Nation’s greatest resources, our greatest bulwark in national de- 
fense, and citizens who produce, pay taxes in substantial amounts. 
A highly productive citizen is usually one who is loyal and happy. 


CRISES HAVE AWAKENED GOVERNMENT, TO EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


The early schools of our country were private schools supported by 
the wealthier families. Shortly after the Revolutionary War, 
concepts began developing in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and elsewhere that the State should provide educational opportunities 
for all of the children of all of the people ‘because a State made up 
of educated people is stronger and more efficient.”” Such education, 
however, made chiefly social and cultural contributions. 

The Morrill Act of 1862 in Lincoln’s administration during the 
Civil War recognized the need for making education more practical. 
With it the land-grant college had its birth. Its fundamental con- 
cepts were to aid people in an agrarian society to make a better living 
from the land. 

World War I found our country, then well on its way in becoming 
industrialized, woefully lacking in skilled tradesmen and in the know- 
how of mechanized warfare. The Commission on National Aid in 
its report to Congress on June 1, 1914, had this to say: 


The American people have hardly,begun the work of providing for the practical 
education of these millions of our wageworkers. In this whole country there are 
fewer trade schools than are to be found in the little German kingdom of Bavaria, 
with a population not much greater than that of New York City. There are more 
workers being trained at public expense in the city of Munich alone than in all the 
larger cities of the United States. 


Germany soon demonstrated to the world the industrial might 
resulting from vocational education programs, although its misdirec- 
tion was fraught with tragedy. 

The Smith-Hughes bill passed Congress in 1917. In commenting 
on the need for such Federal aid at this time, Representative Hughes 
said: 


It is the duty of the National Government, insofar as it does not interfere with 
the constitutional rights of the States, ‘“‘to promote the general welfare.” National 
efficiency is the sum total of the efficiency of al! individual citizens, and the national 
wealth is the sum total of their wealth-producing capacities. While, therefore, 
our national prosperity in the past has been based largely upon the exploitation 
of our natural resources, in the future it must be based more upon the develop- 
ment, through vocational education, of our national resource of human labor. 
In the markets of the world we compete not as individuals but as a unit against 
other nations as units. This makes the production of our raw material and of 
our productive skill and human labor a national problem and unquestionably 
introduces a national element into vocational education making the right prepara- 
tion of the farmer and the mechanic of vital concern to the Nation as a whole. 
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On those grounds, therefore, Federal aid for vocational education becomes neces- 
sary, and unless it is undertaken as a national duty, the national welfare which 
is the time-honored provision of the constitution, is at stake. Vocational educa- 
tion is further justified by the interstate character of the problem due to the 
interstate character of our industries and the national character of State business 
and industrial life. Because of its extreme mobility, labor—particularly that 
which is skilled and is therefore in great demand—has taken on a national char- 
acter. A man may be born in Indiana, trained a worker in Massachusetts, and 
spend his days as a machinist in California. A State cannot be expected to 
devote large sums from her public revenues to the making of good workmen for 
the benefit of other States. Only out of a common fund like the National Treas- 
ury can the burden be equalized and adjusted so that each State may in justice 
be expected to meet the obligation resting upon its schools. 

The reasons for Federal aid enumerated by Representative Hughes 
can be emphasized with equal effect today. 

The opinions of congressional representatives over the merits of 
Federal aid to education at this time were debated at length, and in 
the end the bill was enacted into law. It provided for the promotion 
of vocational education in the States on a Federal-State cooperative 
basis. 

The depression in the 1930’s accentuated the need for additional 
funds for vocational education and in 1936 the George-Deen Act 
provided for these additional Federal funds for the further develop- 
ment of vocational education in the several States and Territories. 

The tragedy at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, struck terror 
to the very heart of the Nation. Again we suddenly discovered 
how much we lacked skilled hands and the know-how in agriculture, 
trades, and industries, and in the distributive occupations. Fren- 
ziedly Congress poured hundreds of millions of dollars into State 
coffers for the training of youth and adults to speed up defense. 

Fortunately the patterns for vocational training had been well es- 
tablished in the States through the standards established in the 
Smith-Hughes Act. The skeleton on which to hang such a program 
was solidly built. State boards for vocational education assumed 
the responsibility of the training in the needed occupations. Eight 
thousand vocational agriculture departments became mechanical and 
electrical training centers for out-of-school farm youth and adults, 
many of whom had been Future Farmers with some mechanical 
training received in their high school Vo-Ag classes. Time was the 
essence. Soon these trainees were inducted into the Armed Forces 
or employed in defense industry where mechanical skills were so 
badly needed. 

During these years the vocational trade schools in urban centers 
were taxed to capacity day and night in training programs of all 
descriptions. This vocational education national defense training 
was phenomenal in its preparation of millions of men and women to 
man the posts in the armed services and in industry which eventually 
brought victory in the World War II conflict. Similar programs were 
conducted in rural areas to increase food production. A total of 
7,469,506 workers were trained in the war years in such vocational 
programs. 

e need for increased Federal vocational funds after the war 
ended was apparent. In 1946 the George-Barden Act became law 
and $29,300,000. was authorized annually for vocational education. 
Only about two-thirds of this amount has ever been appropriated to 
the States in any 1 year. 
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Today the people of the world are divided into two camps, one 
free or with a high degree of individual freedom; the other slave. It 
is reported that Russia has launched into an effective vocational 
education program. Its scope at present is unknown to us, but one 
can well imagine it is tremendous. If and when we are ever called 
again to defend our way of living, the chances for maintaining our 
freedom center around our inventive genius, our research and our 
productive capacity per individual. Publicly supported vocational 
education is one of the surest ways of insuring the latter. 


MIRACLE OF AMERICA 


Thirteen different delegations of foreign students have visited my 
department in Utah in the last 2 years. They all have been concerned 
with studying the various programs in vocational education. One 
student had this to say: 

My country has mountains, valleys, and deserts similar to those in your State. 
Our rainfall is about the same as yours. We have fertile land which could be 
irrigated from our streams. Diseases and pests take heavy tolls from our crops 
and our livestock. We do not have modern tillage implements, nor would our 
people know how to use them if we had them. Eighty-five percent of our people 
are illiterate. Nine out of every ten families make their living from the land. 
For the most part they live in poor homes. Ourindustry is very meager. America 
to me is a miracle and that miracle is her people. They have the skill and the 
know-how to make the most of their resources. Research and your publicly 
supported program of vocational education is largely responsible for this. Would 
that my courtry could do likewise. I am tired of seeing my fellow countrymen 
plow with a crooked stick. We must have some reforms in our land ownership 
and a program of publicly supported vocational education. 

These foreign-aid programs seem to be doing a great deal to help 
people in underprivileged countries to help themselves. The motive 
is good and worth while. I view with some alarm, however, the fact 
that we are spending increasing millions each year in vocational and 
technical assistance to peoples of foreign countries while we fail to 
appropriate money to our own people in the amounts authorized under 
the George-Barden Act. It is reported that in fiscal 1951 we brought 
13,069 foreign students and scholars to this country or sent them to 
other countries for vocational and technical training for a total cost of 
$28,070,000 in Federal expenditures. A total of 13,476 foreign 
students were brought to this country and 3,252 of our own people 
were sent to foreign countries in fiscal 1952 at a cost to our Government 
of $49,807,417. Again most of this education is in the vocational and 
technical fields. A similar program for fiscal 1953 cost us $78,930,032. 
We are continuing such a program in 1954. : : 

Compare these expenditures with $25,366,459.74 in Federal Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden funds expended in our own country in 
fiscal 1953 for 3,039,347 enrollees in vocational agriculture, home 
economics, trades and industry, and distributive occupations. 


EXPENDITURES AND ENROLLMENTS IN FISCAL 1953 


The total expenditures for vocational education programs in fiscal 
1953 amounted to $145,951,240.10. Only one-sixth of this was from 
Federal appropriations. In round numbers for each $1 expended in 
Federal funds, the State contributed $2 and local communities con- 
tributed $3. The enrollees by divisions were as follows: 734,881 
in vocational agriculture; 1,305,949 in home economics; 754,767 in 
trades and industries; and 203,760 in distributive occupations. 


‘ 
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FEDERAL FUNDS ARE AS LEAVEN IN THE LOAF 


Federal funds are a great encouragement to vocational education 
programs in the States and local communities. 

In this regard it is interesting to observe what has happened to 
enrollments in the distributive education program since the Federal 
appropriations were cut in two, 3 years ago, and cut in half again 
during the last 2 years. The total enrollment in 1951 was 341,440. 
In 1952 it dropped to 234,984 and in fiscal 1953 it was down to 203,760. 
The Federal funds for distributive education dropped from $1,794,498 
in 1951 to $450,000 in fiscal 1953, which is the same amount as for 
fiscal 1954. 

NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


The November 1953 issue of the American Vocational Journal con- 
tained the following statement which shows the need for the full 
$29,300,000 in George-Barden appropriations: 


Vocational education should be made available to all persons who need and can 
profit by it. There were in 1953 more than 24,000 public secondary day schools 
in the Nation with an enrollment of 6,192,000. It is estimated that the enrollment 
will be approximately 8,541,000 in 1960. In 1953 there was a labor force of 
approximately 63 million. It is estimated that the number will be approximately 
72 million in 1960. The increases by 38 percent and 14 percent, respectively, give 
an idea of the need for expansion of vocational education. 

Only 14,000 of the 24,000 public secondary day schools have vocational educa- 
tion in one or more of the four fields—agriculture, distribution, home economics, 
and trades and industry—that is operating under provision of State plans for 
vocational education. Far less than the 14,000 have programs in 2, 3, or all 4 
fields. Many of the schools that have programs have not expanded them to serve 
the increased number cf students who will enroll er the adults in the communities 
who need specialized training. Therefore, vocational education must be expanded 
and extended if it is to be made readily available to American youth and adults 
who desire and need such education. 


REASONS FOR PROVIDING FEDERAL FUNDS AND INCREASING FUNDS FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


This statement on vocational education presumes that the program 
is generally accepted as to its merits and worth as a part of the total 
educational offering in our country. In the minds of some persons 
there seems some inclination to reduce Federal appropriations for 
vocational education. This, of course, is very unfortunate in light 
of present-day needs. Reasons for providing and increasing Federal 
funds for vocational education are briefly enumerated as follows: 

1. President Dwight D. Eisenhower in a letter on September 27, 
1953, to C. M. Miller, then State director of vocational education for 
Kansas, said in part as follows: 

The wealth of the world is created by the work of skilled hands on raw mate- 
rials. Our magnificent system of vocaticnal education is constantly developing 
increased understanding of raw materials, and is helping to develop the skilled 
a gage the clear minds essential to turning those raw materials into useful 
wea 

One thing I like especially about the program is that it calls for genuine under- 
standing and cooperation on the part of Federal, State, and lecal agencies. Here, 


the Federal Government is a helpful partner, not an officious boss. That is how 
it should be. 
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2. Youth is our greatest resource. We are spending and have spent 
since 1881, huge sums of Federal funds to conserve our natura! 
resources, and have regarded this as a Federal responsibility. Forests, 
watersheds, and soils need to be conserved and intelligently used. 
Federally aided educational programs, especially agricultural educa- 
tion programs under the provisions of many acts, have been a concern 
of the Government since 1862. The Federal Government certainly 
is as much concerned with conserving our human resources as it is 


our material resources. President Eisenhower in his state of the Union 
message said: 


Youth, our greatest resource, is being seriously neglected in a vital respect. 
The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers or building schools fast enough 
to keep up with the increase in our population. 

3. Workers migrate freely from one State to another. There is also 
a constant migration of youth from rural to urban areas. This inter- 
state situation is characteristic of many sections of the country with 
areas having a more agrarian population, losing population to areas 
with greater industrial opportunities. These skilled producers receive 
higher wages than if they were unskilled, and vocational training con- 
enbutes to skill development. The skilled workers, therefore, pay 
higher Federal taxes, some of which should be allocated to the States 
which did the training. They cannot operate vocational programs 
under these conditions on State and local funds alone. 

4. America is involved in a cold war with Russia. It is a battle of 
minds, and also a battle of economics. Next to men in the Armed 
Forces, citizens trained for high productivity on the farm, in the fac- 
tory or defense plant, in business or distributive occupations, and in 
the home, form the second line of defense. The Nation, therefore, 
has a stake in outknowing as well as outproducing and underselling 
the Communists in the markets of the world. It likewise has the 
responsibility of keeping its Armed Forces supplied with the world’s 
best armaments. Vocational education, with its skill and know-how, 
is basic in developing citizens with high productive ability. Any in- 
crease of Federal vocational education funds is strengthening the very 
heart of America, because national defense is fundamentally a national 
problem. 

5. To provide for the common welfare the Federal Government 
traditionally has provided its people with specific opportunities for 
making a living gies their own efforts. Land grants to citizens 

romoted the general welfare in the early development of our country. 
uch grants almost ceased about the turn of the century. Federal 
grants for research and vocational educational have been and now are 
of vital importance in promoting the national welfare. 

6. With the Federal Government in debt to the extent of 275 
billions, and States and local governments in many instances out of 

debt, the suggestion is often made that Federal aid for vocational 
education should be decreased. This would bring about serious 
consequences for reasons mentioned above and would result in one of 
two things. Vocational programs would either be seriously curtailed 
or in many instances eliminated because money would have to be 
taken from budgets for general secondary and elementary education 
programs. This would cripple them due to the fact that these pro- 
grams are so difficult to finance at present. 
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7. Our Government on December 31, 1953, through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation either had loans on, or completely owned food and 
fiber commodities in the amount of $5,664,581,000. More than 400,- 
000 Future Farmers and New Farmers in about 10,000 vocational 
agriculture departments are spending approximately 2 hours a day 
during the school year learning about farming at the doing level. 
They are among other things studying about agricultural economics 
and forming concepts about prices, credit, and sound farm economy. 
Their objective judgments about free enterprise and price supports in 
future years are going to play a big part in decisions about our 
country’s economy. This is very much a national concern. Mass 
decisions of our citizens in these regards are national in scope end 
effect. The full $10 million annual vocational agriculture authoriza- 
tion under the George-Barden Act (of which only $6,889,084 has ever 
been made available) is greatly needed to aid local programs of agri- 
culture in developing Future Farmers and New Farmers with skills 
and understandings which will aid them in making wise decisions about 
important economic problems. 

A philosopher once expressed a thought in this regard when he said, 
“Tt is cheaper to put guardrails along the side of the road around the 
precipice on the hill over which youth travels than to maintain an 
ambulance down in the valley.’”’ Good vocational education pro- 
grams are such guardrails. 

8. Federal vocational funds reimbursed to States are as a linking 
thread between the Federal Government and the States and establish 
educational standards agreed to in advance (not Federal control) 
which train workers with high standards of performance and efficiency 
who can produce satsifactorily wherever they live in the Nation. 
High standards of performance of citizen workers is a national concern. 

9. The contributions of vocational education in training youth and 
adults for high productivity is one reason why the United States with 
but 5 percent of the earth’s land surface and 7 percent of the world’s 
population has provided its citizens with opportunities whereby 
through their own efforts they own 75 percent of the worlds automo- 
biles, 60 percent of the world’s telephones and a majority of the other 
physical comforts which contribute to material happiness. They 
also transact more than half of the world’s business. In this connec- 
tion may we not forget the story of the goose which laid the golden 
cas. Vocational education is one of our geese which lays these 
golden-opportunity eggs. This goose needs more Federal feed to 
meet its citizens’ needs for additional vocational training in order to 
keep our country strong and productive. The full $29,300,000 is 
needed for this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have received letters from various 
State directors of vocational education as to the need for receiving the 
full $29.3 million under the George-Barden Act, and in the interest of 
time, I shall not read the quotations from the statements of these 
directors, but for the record there are statements from about half a 
dozen of them which we would like to have included in the record. 

Mr. Bussey. You wish to include those statements following your 
statement? 

_ Mr. Nicuots. I would appreciate it, sir, if they could be inserted 
just as they are written in the statement. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, the statements will be made a part 
of the record at this point. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


SrareEMENT From State Directors or VocatTionaL Epucation CoNnceRNING 
NEED FOR INCREASING FEDERAL AID 


Following are statements from a few of the many State directors of vocational 
education who have written me about the need for receiving the full $29,300,000 
Federal George-Barden seerepenent for vocational education this year: 

Ralph Howard, State director of vocational education of Ohio says: 

‘We could proceed rapidly toward providing training in the other half of the 
Ohio high schools that do not have any type of vocational program. More 
types of training could be provided in schools now having only 1 or 2. 

‘It would be possible to find ways and means of reaching 3,000 to 4,000 
—— that are not now served with related training.” 

. Marion Adams, State director of vocational education for Arkansas com- 
ments as follows: 

“With $29 million appropriation, our allocation would be sufficient to reach a 
large number of schools that have never been able to have vocational education 
at all, and aid on teachers’ salaries in a great majority of the schools of Arkansas 
where only meager vocational opportunities are afforded. Almost all schools 
have only 1 agriculture teacher, 1 trade teacher, and 1 home economics teacher 
where at least 2, and in some cases several, are needed. Some schools attempt 
to fill this gap by carrying on, in addition to the program meeting State and 
Federal standards, a supplementary program with lower standards. We do not 
ce for this condition. The schools are doing the best they can and would 
like very much to improve the condition.” 

L. Garcia Hernandez, vocational director from San Juan, P. R., writes: 

“Should Congress appropriate the full George-Barden authorization we 
would be in a position to promote the greatly needed expansion of our present 
program which we are only, with greatly increased Commonwealth funds, able 
to maintain on its present limited basis.” 

Hh sy ay Alabama, R. E. Cammack, State director of vocational education, has 
this to say: 

“If Congress should appropriate the full $29 million under the George-Barden 
authorization, to my mind it would serve two distinct, desirable purposes; first, 
it would stimulate my State to go further in its financial support as well as moral 
support of its program of vocational education; and, in the second place, it 
would aid materially in meeting the demands for 80 additional units in trade and 
industrial education; 26 in distributive education; 201 in home economics educa- 
tion; and 120 in agricultural education; a total of 427 units which local communi- 
ties have requested help in establishing. The State finds itself at this time unable 
to meet this financial outlay, but with additional Federal stimulation in the way 
of the full George-Barden appropriation it is my opinion that the States would 
find, within the next few years, sufficient additional funds with which to establish 
these 427 centers.” 

Clarence L. Greiber, State director of vocational education for Wisconsin, 
writes: 

“If Congress appropriated the full $29 million in George-Barden appropriations, 
additional programs of vocational education would be established in the State. 
Several new programs in the field of practical nursing could then be established. 
Schools whieh are on the waiting list for new departments of rural homemaking 

could also be approved. Additional training programs in the field of distributive 
education could be established.” 

A letter from G. E. Freeman, State director of vocational education from 
Tennessee, says: 

“Tf the full $29 million authorized were appropriated it would enable us to go 
a long way in meeting the demands up to the present time we have been unable to 
meet and would almost certainly furnish the spark necessary to get a considerable 
increase in State and local funds for that purpose.” 

From Missouri, H. Pat Wardlaw, State director of vocational education, com- 
ments: 

‘‘We would be able to increase our regular secondary programs greatly, which is 

a dire need in our State at the present time because of the reorganization of school 

districts and other factors mentioned above. To be specific, we now have approxi- 

mately 50 applications on file for vocational agriculture programs in regular 
secondary schools. In addition, we have many applications in other areas and 
would have additional ones, should it be generally known that increased appro- 
priations would become a reality.” 
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And still another letter, from J. Warren Smith, director of vocational education 
from North Carolina, has this to say: 

“The increase, should we get the full $29 million, would make possible the em- 
ploying of a total of approximately 138 new teachers, which would be distributed 
as follows: 60 for agriculture, 20 for distributive education, 40 for home economics, 
and 18 for trade and industrial education. We are continually having requests 
from the schools all over the State for expanded services.” 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Mobley, I believe you had a statement which 
you wished to present to the committee. 

Mr. Mostey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is M. D. Mobley, and I am the executive 
secretary of the American Vocational Association, and I have a 
statement which I would like to make. 

The American Vocational Association, a professional organization 
composed of more than 30,000 vocational teachers, officials, and lay 
citizens interested in the further development and improvement of 
vocational and industrial arts education. 

Under date of March 22 we wrote to the governor of each State 
and to each executive officer of the State boards for vocational educa- 
tion in the United States, asking specific questions regarding the need 
for the further development of vocational education in their respective 
States. One of the questions was: 

If there is need for further development of vocational education in your State 
how many additional full-time teacher units or their equivalency are needed in 


vocational - orn" in distributive education? in home economics? in trades 
and industry 


We have received replies to this question from governors, executive 
officers of State boards, or State directors of vocational education of 
every State in the Nation, except one. 

In most cases the States, in answering this question, mentioned that 
they were listing the number of teachers needed for fiscal 1955; a few 
indicated the need over a period of several years. Very few were 
willing to state specifically the ultimate number needed. This, of 
course, is due to the fact that they are not sure of population trends 
or the direction and extent of developments which may require addi- 
tional vocational programs. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to submit for 
the record a table which shows the number of teachers needed by the 
several States. 

You will note from this table that a total of 15,652 additional full- 
time teachers are needed by the States reporting. This, in my opinion, 
is & very, very conservative figure. 
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Additional full-time vocational teachers needed in ptm 1955, as reported to the 
American Vocational Association by responsible State officials during April and 
May 1954; includes vocational teachers in agriculture, home economics, trades and 
industry, and distributive occupations 


Delaware___. 3| North Dakota 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Dakota 
Maryland____- Vermont... 

Virginia 
Washington.___ 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Figures are not included for District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, 
and the Virgin Islands. Addition of these needs would probably bring the total 
to approximately 16,000. 

The purpose of presenting this material is to show the need for the 
further development and expansion of vocational education in all 

rts of the Nation. You will note that every State indicated a need 

or additional teachers; many emphasized the urgency of the need in 
their replies. 

Some State officials indicated that the amount of reimbursement to 
schools toward salaries of teachers had dropped to such a point that 
it was interfering with a sound, effective program and was working a 
hardship on many school districts because they were being forced to 
take money that normally should go for elementary-and secondary 
school programs and spend it for vocational education. 

The President, in his state of the Union message to Congress, 
delivered on January 7, 1954, stated: 

Youth—our greatest resource—is being seriously neglected in a vital respect. 
The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers or building schools fast enough to 
keep up with the increase in our population. 

We need to strengthen our elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams, and there are few places, if any, that can afford to have money 
taken from these programs to be used for vocational purposes. 

Using the figures submitted by responsible State officials as to the 
need for additional vocational teachers, we can readily calculate the 
i amount of Federal funds needed to meet immediate 
needs. 

The last fiscal report of the, United States Office of Education shows 
that for each Federal dollar spent toward salaries and trave] expenses 
of vocational personnel, $4.75 of State and local funds were spent. 
This means that 17.4 percent of the amount spent came from the 
Federal Government. The average annual salary of teachers and 


Number Number 
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239 

88 

2, 205 

264 

105 

Towa__. 730} South Carolina__.- 698 
136 

249 
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Montana 85 | 
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other vocational personnel for the Nation is approximately $4,000 
per year. If we multiply $4,000 by 15,652 (the number of additional 
teachers needed, according to the information furnished by responsible 
State officials) it will show that a total of $62,608,000 is needed to 
pay the salaries of these teachers. If States, on an average, continue 
reimbursement on the same basis that they have for the past year, 
it would mean that 17.4 percent of this amount, or a total of 
$10,893,792, is needed from Federa) funds in order to make it possible 
for the States to expand their programs in keeping with their needs. 

Should Congress appropriate the full $29.3 million authorized by 
the George-Barden Act it would result in an increase of $10,626,739 
for vocational education. 

The demand for vocational training throughout the Nation is the 
greatest that it has ever been in a peacetime period. Many yoca- 
tional schools have long waiting lists of students who would like to 
enroll, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like, if I may, to present for the record the 
questions asked and a few of the letters received from the governors 
and other responsible State officials in reply to our letter requesting 
information regarding vocational education. I will be glad to make 
copies of all letters received available to the committee if you so desire. 

The following are the questions asked of governors: 

Is there need for further promotion and development of vocational 
education in your State? If so, to what extent? 

In your opinion, should Federal funds as authorized under the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts be continued or 
gradually eliminated? 

If Federal funds are decreased or eliminated, what would be the 
effect on vocational education in your State? 

Is your State in a position to increase State funds for vocational 
education to offset any losses of Federal funds without reducing other 
school budgets or damaging other programs of education? 

Have State funds for vocational education in your State been 
increased or decreased during your administration or during the last 
4 years? How much? 

The following are the questions asked of executive officers of State 
boards for vocational education who, in virtually all States, are the 
chief State school officers: 

Has the program of vocational education in your State developed to 
the point that there is no further need for additional programs or 
teaching units? 

If there is need for further development in your State, how many 
additional full-time teacher units or their equivalency are needed in 
vocational agriculture? in distributive education? in home economics? 
in trades and industry? (a) Are local and State governments in a 
poe to provide funds for these additional units without Federal 
aid? 

If Federal funds are eliminated, what will be the effect on your 
present program of vocational education? (a) Would State and local 
governments assume the additional cost resulting from loss of Federal 
funds? If so would it result in damage to other essential school 
programs? 

o you believe that Federal funds as authorized under the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts should be con- 
tinued or gradually eliminated? 
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The following are letters received from a few governors and other 
responsible State authorities. (We received replies from State 
officials in more than 40 States.) 


ontgomery, April 1, 1954. 
Dr. M. D. Mosier, 


Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, Inc., , 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Mostey: Your letter of inquiry concerning Federal funds for voca- 
tional education has been received. A stu y of the problems you present has 
been made. As a result I am of the opinion that the questions contained in your 
letter of inquiry are correctly answered as follows: 

1. Yes. ere are applications for 427 more units of vocational education over 
and above that which present local, State, and Federal funds will provide. 

2. Federal funds for vocational education should not be withdrawn. The 
availability of Federal funds provides to the States encouragement, incentive, 
and leadership in providing a sound program of vocational education which is of 
tremendous importance to the national welfare. It would seem that we have 

upon us a position of world leadership which entails an ability to set the 
pace for efficient production. We are called upon to maintain a high rate of 
production in our own country and to provide technical assistance to many 
other countries of the world in developing a high rate of production. We face 
a possible shift of production emphasis from defense efforts to peacetime. This 
means that many people will find need for changing employment, developing new 
skills, and learning new technical information. Any impairment to the national 
program of vocational training will inevitably slow down this shift of employment 
and thus increase the rolls of unemployment. 

The availability of Federal funds assures that all States will continue a program 
of vocational education meeting certain minimum standards. The mobility of 
population in this age of easy travel makes the education and training of workers 
of national concern. Every State will be faced with a curtailment of its program 
of vocational education when Federal funds are withdrawn. Some States would 
probably practically discontinue vocational education yet their people will seek 
employment in surrounding States. 

3. The present program would have to be curtailed in proportion to amount 
of funds withdrawn. For instance, it reauires about $4, a year to maintain a 
l-teacher department. Reduction of $100,000 will mean discontinuing at least 
25 departments. If all Federal funds, $670,986.77, were withdrawn, it would 
close 175 departments. 

4. No. There would be no way to offset Federal funds for vocational education 
with State and local funds without taking the money away from some other area 
of education to its serious damage. There will be no meeting of the legislature 
before May 1955, and such appropriations it would make would be available 
October 1, 1955. 

5. No increase has been made for new departments or for expansion. However, 
some increase for salary increments of teachers was made. The appropriation 
for vocational education was increased approximately 8 percent while the appro- 
priation for elementary and other areas of elementary, high school and college 
education was increased approximately 28 percent. 

If you desire further information, I shall be pleased to hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 


GORDON PERSONS. 


STaTE oF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Sacramento 14, April 6, 1954. 
Dr. M. D. Mos.ey, 
Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Mostey: The purpose of this letter is to respond to the questions 
oo asked under date of March 22, 1954, concerning Federal aid for vocations! 

ucation. 

Question No. 1. Has the program of vocational education in your State 
developed to the point that there is no further need for additional programs or 
teaching units? 

I seriously doubt that the program of vocational education can ever develop to 
the point that there is no further need for additional programs or teaching units. 
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The ever-changing needs of our people and of our economy preclude the possibility 
of providing at any one time occupational training which completely matches the 
needs of society. In fact, we cannot even come close to such a possibility in 
California in the foreseeable future. 

Question No. 2. If there is need for further development in your State, how 
many additional full-time teacher units or their equivalency are needed in voca- 
tional agriculture? In distributive education? In home economics? In trades 
and industry? (a) Are local and State governments in a position to provide 
funds for these additional units without Federal aid? 

In broad terms, my answer to the first part of this question is as follows: Be- 
tween today and 1965, just 11 years, the secondary school enrollment in Cali- 
fornia will double. In other words, for each secondary school student today, we 
will have two to serve in 1965. Since vocational education today enrolls approxi- 
mately 25 percent of our secondary students, the answer to your question is 
obvious—we must provide for thousands of additional units within the next few 

ears. 
9 The answer to the second part of this question is almost as obvious. The local 
and State governments are hard pressed to provide for the basic educational pro- 
grams for our hundreds of thousands of additional children—for the physical 
facilities and teachers. The additional costs of vocational education programs 
when this situation exists seriously jeopardize both the extent and quality of such 
rograms. 
: Question No. 3. If Federal funds are eliminated, what will be the effect on 
your present program of vocational education? (a) Would State and local gov- 
ernments assume the additional cost resulting from loss of Federal funds? If so, 
would it result in damage to other essential school programs? 

Our experience to date would indicate that the State and local governments 
would not be inclined to assume the total potential additional cost if Federal funds 
were eliminated. Our State will operate next year on a deficit basis. It will be 
almost impossible to secure favorable reaction toward the assumption by the 
State of the portion of the costs of vocational education now borne by the Federal 
Government unless the Federal Government very sharply reduced its taxin 
activities within the State. The facts are that with each reduction of Feder 
support, comparable reductions of State matching funds are recommended by 
our legislative auditor. 

Question 4. Do you believe that Federal funds as authorized under the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts should be continued or 
gradually eliminated? 

For the present, I believe that the Federal funds authorized should be con- 
tinued. The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations is now studying the 
needs of this program, and to make any adjustments now would, in a sense, 
preempt the judgment of this Commission. Certainly no changes should be 
made on the arbitrary basis used by the United States Bureau of the Budget. 

There are very real values to the program of vocational education which 
result directly from Federal participation. This relationship should receive the 
most careful study before adjustments should be made. 

I hope that these responses to your questions are sufficient. If you want 
further information, please feel free to contact me again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy E. Simpson. 


State oF IDAHO, 
State DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Boise, March 31, 1964. 


M. D. Mobley 
Executive Secretary, 


American Vocational Association, Inc., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Mostey: The following answers are in reply to your letter of March 


1. Has the program of vocational education in your State developed to the 
point that there is no further need for additional programs or teaching units? 

No. Reorganization of school districts into larger school units has not yet 
been completed., As larger units are formed, requests come to the State board 
for vocational education to assist these new districts in establishing and helping 
to finance the yearly cost of operating needed vocational programs. 

2. If there is need for further development in your State, how many additional 
full-time teacher units or their equivalency are needed in vocational agriculture? 
In distributive education? In home economics? In trades and industry? 
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Districts now organized and other districts expecting successful reorganization 
indicate that at least the following additional full-time teacher units or their 
equivalency are needed in Idaho in each of the following fields of vocation educa- 
tion: 


Teacher units 
Vocational agriculture___- 15 
Distributive education. 
Vocational homemaking 
Trade and industrial education 


2. (a) Are local and State governments in a position to provide funds for these 
additional units without Federal aid? 

These local school distriets will have to construct suitable instructional space 
and purchase the necessary equipment for instruction. They are not in a financial 
Seah to do this and employ qualified teachers without some State and Federal 
aid. 

3. If Federal funds are eliminated, what will be the effect on your present pro- 
gram of vocational education? (a) Would State and local governments assume 
the additional cost resulting from loss of Federal funds? If so, would it result 
in damage to other essential school programs? 

Although the State appropriation for vocational education for the present 
biennium starting July 1, 1953, and ending June 30, 1954, was more than double 
that of the previous biennium ending June 30, 1958, the loeal school distriets are 
still receiving less than 50 percent reimbursements on vocational salaries of 
teachers in all the above fields except that of distributive education. There is 
no possibility of further State aid during this biennium. Only a few districts 
could take care of the loss of the Federal aid under these conditions. To attempt 
to do so would result in serious damage to the other essential school programs. 

4. Do vou believe that Federal funds as authorized under the provisions of the 
art and George-Barden Acts should be continued or gradually elim- 
inated? 

Federal funds under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act are on a permanent 
appropriation basis and should not be eliminated. 

n view of the splendid results now being accomplished under the George- Barden 
Act which now supplements the Smith-Hughes Act, the appropriation by Congress 
for the next fiscal year should be for the full authorization under the act in place 
of reducing the next appropriation below that made for this fiscal vear ending 
June 30, 1954. 

I trust that this is the information you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction and Executive Secretary State 
Board of Education. 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Springfield, April 14, 1954. 
Mr. M. D. Mostey, 
Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mostey: This will acknowledge your letter of March 22 requesting 
information concerning the vocational education program in Illinois. 1 am happy 
to submit the following information in answer to your questions. 

1. Is there need for further promotion and development of vocational education 
in your State? If so, to what extent? 

Information: 

Vocational agriculture.—Now reaching 509 of 625 4-vear high schools in Illinois 
which have 20 or more farm boys enrolled in high school. The adult program is 
now reaching 13,000 farmers of the 210,000 farm families in Illinois. 

Distributive education.—Distributive education programs, combining class 
instruction with work experience, are a part of the business education curriculum 
in 53 high schools in Illinois. The potential is approximately 175 high schools, 
based on the number of communities having 125 or more business establishments 
engaged in distribution of goods or services where students can get their work 
experience. 

his potential number is based on the results of experiments which show that 
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continuous job placements require approximately 125 business establishments for 
a class of 20 to 25 pupils. 

Home economics.—There are vocational homemaking programs in 525 of the 
698 high schools in Tllinois. The adult program is reaching 15,000 of the 2,585,000 
families. 

Trade and Industry —There are trade and industrial programs in 118 of the 
204 Illinois high schools with enrollments of more than 400 students. Schools 
with less than 400 students find it an exceptional situation if they have enough 
boys interested in a particular trade or employment opportunities to organize a 
vocational class. The adult program enrolled 14,734 of a potential 1,441,000 
persons in the Illinois labor market who are engaged in skilled or service occupa- 
tions. Another 12,599 were trained to enter these occupations. 

2. In your opinion, should Federal funds as authorized under the provisions 
of the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts be continued or gradually elimi- 
nated? 

Information: Under current conditions, Federal funds for vocational education 
should continue without reduction. The State and local school districts have 
gradually increased their share of the costs of vocational education until they 
are now paying 85 percent of the total. Neither the State or most local school 
districts are in a position to finance the complete program. 

3. If Federal funds are decreased or eliminated, what would be the affect on 
vocational education in your State? 

Information: If Federal funds were decreased or eliminated, many schools 
which now have vocational education departments would find it necessary to 
reduce their offerings in vocational education in order to operate on the reduced 
funds available. 

4. Is your State in a position to increase State funds for vocational education 
to offset any losses of Federal funds without reducing other school budgets or 
damaging other programs of education? 

Information: The State of Illinois believes in offering the best educational 
opport inities possible. This attitude and belief has been expressed through in- 
creased State appropriations for ed cation, both general education and vocational 
education. One of our greatest problems is to finance the ever-increasing costs of 
education. The loss of present available Federal funds wo ild place the burden 
on the legislature of appropriating for the next biennium, more than $2 million 
for vocational education in excess of the normal appropriations for new programs. 
I doubt if present demands on the State government would permit such action. 
The alternative would be the reduction or elimination of vocational education 
programs in certain schools. Many local schools could not continue with their 
present vocational education programs without seriously affecting the rest of the 
school program. 

5. Have State funds for vocational education in your State been increased or 
decreased during your administration or during the last 4 years? How much? 

Information: My administration began January 1953. The Illinois Legislature 
was in session from January 1953, to July 1, 1953, and upon my recommendation 
increased the biennial appropriation for distribution to loeal schools for vocational 
education courses by $700,000 to a total of $4,300,000. 

Hoping this answers your inquiry, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
G Srrarron, Governor. 


Strate or ILLINo!s, 
OFrFIcE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Springfield, March 30, 1954. 
Dr. M. D. Mostey, 


Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Mostey: I have your letter of March 22, requesting my opinion on 
certain questions which you raised. Your questions and my opinions follow: 

1. Has the program of vocational education in your State developed to the 
point that there is no further need for additional programs or teaching units? 

Answer: No. 

2. If there is need for further development in your State, how many additional 
full-time teacher units or their equivalency are needed in vocational agriculture? 
In Aigurivative education? In home economics? In trades and industry? 

nswer: 
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Vocational agriculture-—Now reaching 509 of 625 4-year high schools in Illinois 
which have 20 or more farm boys enrolled in high school. he adult program is 
now teaching 13,000 farmers of the 210,000 farm families in Illinois. 

Distributive education.—Distributive education programs, combining class in- 
struction with work experience, are a part of the business education curriculum 
in 53 high schools in Illinois. The potential is approximately 175 high schools, 
based on the number of communities having 125 or more business establishments 
engaged in distribution of goods or services where students can get their work 
experience. 

his potential number is based on the results of experiments which show that 
continuous job placements require approximately 125 business establishments for 
a class of 20-25 pupils. 

Home economics.—There are vocational homemaking programs in 525 of the 
— ag schools in Illinois. The adult program is reaching 15,000 of the 2,585,000 

amilies. 

Trades and industry—There are trade and industrial programs in 118 of the 
204 Illinois high schools with enrollment of more than 400 students. Schools 
with less than 400 students find it an exceptional situation if they have enough 
boys interested in a particular trade or employment opportunities to organize a 
vocational class. The adult program enrolled 14,734 of a potential 1,441,000 
persons in the Illinois labor market who are engaged in skilled or service occupa- 
tions. Another 12,599 were trained to enter these occupations. 

(a) Are local and State governments in a position to provide funds for these 
additional units without Federal aid? 

Answer: Lack of available local and/or State funds would prevent many schools 
now without vocational departments from adding vocational departments, 

3. If Federal funds are eliminated, what will be the effect on your present 
program of vocational education? 

Answer: Some reduction or at least retrenchment in size of programs. 

(a) Would State and local peony assume the additional cost resulting 
from loss of Federal funds? If so, would it result in damage to other essential 
school programs? 

Answer: I doubt if the State or local schools would or could increase their 
expenditures to offset the loss of Federal funds. Some would but many could 
not without seriously reducing the rest of the school program. 

4. Do you believe that Federal funds as authorized under the provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts should be continued or gradually 
eliminated? 

Answer: I believe the present Federal aid for vocational education should be 
continued. 

Of course, you understand that my answers are based on information available 
and my personal opinions. No one can foretell the action of the State legislature 
or local communities if they are forced to meet the problems which will face them 
if Federal funds are eliminated. 

Very truly yours, 
Vernon L. NICKELL, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Srate or Iowa, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Des Moines, March 31, 1954. 
Mr. M. D. Mostey, 
Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Mostey: Enclosed please find answers to your questions in your 
letter of March 22, 1954. We trust these will be satisfactory. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jessie M. PARKER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


1. Has the program of vocational education in your State developed to the 
as that there is no further need for additional programs or teaching units? 


2. If there is need for further development in your State, how many additional 
full-time teacher units or their equivalency are needed in vocational agriculture? 
In distributive education? In home economics? In trades and industry? (a) 
Are local and State governments in a position to provide funds for these additional 
units without Federal aid? 
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(a) Iowa State aid for vocational education for 1953-55, $300,000. The last 

appropriation was given with reluctance. There is some feeling that the State- 

ad dollars should not be earmarked. Local budgets are strained by meeting 

increasing costs of operation, such as costs of— 

Increasing enrollments. 

. Providing adequate housing facilities. 

. Providing additional staff members. 

. Providing funds for increased increments. 

. Providing additional funds for equipment and supplies. 

. Providing additional transportation facilities. 

Providing incentives to study and initiate new education trends in 
administration, supervision, and teaching methods. 

3. If Federal funds are eliminated, what will be the effect on your present pro- 
gram of vocational education? (a) Would State and local governments assume 
the additional cost resulting from loss of Federal funds? If so, would it result 
in damage to other essential school programs? 

Many vocational education programs will be dropped, because many local 
schools cannot support a vocational education program without funds from 
Federal reimbursement. 

(a) It is assumed that many local governments will not or cannot absorb 
additional costs resulting from the loss of Federal funds. 

(b) If the local school did attempt to assume the vocational program, it is 
anticipated that the program would suffer, because— 

P 1. ca administrators would ignore the standards as prescribed in the 
tate plan. 
2. Time schedules for vocational education as prescribed by the State 
plan and the policy manual may be disregarded. 
3. Supervisory practice procedures may be curtailed. 
4. Many adult programs may be eliminated or abbreviated. 
5. State supervision may lose its identity. 
6. Academic assignments and vocational assignments may be inter- 
mingled so that tnadle uate time will be scheduled for vocational education. 

4. Do you believe that Federal funds as authorized under the provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts should be continued or gradually 
eliminated? 

The Smith-Hughes and George-Barden funds should be expanded rather than 
discontinued, because— 

1. The potential need for expansion has not reached its limit in Iowa. 

2. Constant biennium bickering takes away incentive for prospective 
teachers to prepare for teaching in vocational education areas. 


NID OUP 


State or New HAMPSHIRE, 
Concord, April 27, 1954. 
Mr. M. D. Mostey, 
Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, Inc., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mos ey: Please forgive my delay in replying to your recent letter 
concerning vocational education. There have been two reasons for this delay; 
namely, the apo | increased workload in this office due to a special session of 
the legislature, and the thought which I wish to give some of the important and 


rather weighty questions your letter posed. 
have discussed the contents of your letter with our commissioner of education, 
Dr. Hilton C. Buley, and here, point by point, are our replies. 
1. A need exists for further promotion and development of vocational educa- 
tion in New Hampshire 


This development should come through both day 
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schools and evening classes in the fields of agriculture, distributive education, 
trade and industrial education, and vocational guidance. 

2. Federal grants-in-aid in accordance with the proposals of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare are favored by New Hampshire. The pro- 
posals of the DHEW to encourage an extension and improvement of present 
services, as well as to give financial support to special research and development 
projects, are commendable so long as they do not eliminate present programs of 
vocational education. 

3. The complete elimination of Federal funds for vocational education in New 
Hampshire could completely bring about a deterioration of programs by the 
reduction of content and time allotments, especially in the fields of home eco- 
nomics and trade and industrial education. 

4. On the basis of past experience it would not be reasonable to expect the 
New Hampshire State Legislature to increase appropriations to compensate for 
loss of Federal funds for vocational education. 

5. The answer to the foregoing question is predicated on the fact that during 
the past 6 years, legislative appropriations for our area vocational schools have 
been reduced. 

Since New Hampshire is increasing its industrial production and manufacturing 
industry every year the need for vocational education opportunities seems urgent. 

As you know, the Conference of Governors has gone on record as opposed to 
any extension, in most categories, of grants-in-aid. They have suggested that 
some existing programs be curtailed and that some tax sources be returned to the 
States. Tax moneys are spent more wisely and economically when they are 
administered closer to the source. 

This whole matter of Federal grants-in-aid is being studied by the Federal 
Committee on Governmental Relations. Pending the results of their investiga- 
tion, in my opinion, matters should be allowed to remain in the status quo. 

If any parts of this letter are to be published, will you please include entire 
paragraphs as any eliminations will change the meaning. 

Sincerely, 


Hucu Greaa. 


Srate OF ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
Providence, April 8, 1954. 
Mr. M. D. Mostey, 


Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, Inc., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Dwar Mr. Mosuey: The Governor has asked meJto acknowledge and answer 
your letter of March 22, 1954. The answers to your five questions follow: 

1. There is need for further promotion and development of vocational education 
in Rhode Island as is shown in the survey reports of 1950, 1953, and the Governor’s 
Commission Report of 1954. The amount of additional State money recom- 
mended in the final report was $600,000. 

2. The Federal funds should be continued, since vocational education is only 
available to part of the students who need it. This partial program is effective. 
It enabled us in Rhode Island to train 65,000 people as essential workers for the 
defense industry in World War II, and it enables the American tradition of free 
education to include free education for a job. 

3. If Federal funds should be decreased or eliminated, it would seriously impair 
the program in Rhode Island, since the funds for the support of the program in 
1952-53 show that in round figures the local communities spent $161,000 or 49 
percent, the State $59,000 or 18 percent, and the Federal Government $112,000 
or 33 percent. 

4. Ata meeting of department heads on March 22, 1954, the Governor requested 
striet economy in the State expenditures. 

5. The State funds for vocational education have been increased from $23,799.64 
in 1949 to $45,606.72 in 1953. This is an increase of $21,807.08. The funds 
from local communities increased $34,641.10. 

Sincerely yours, 


H. C. Owen, Jr. 
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Strate oF Ruope Istanp AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Providence 3, April 1, 1954. 
Mr. M. D. Mostey, 
Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, Inc., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Mostey: I am submitting to you the answers to the question- 
naire that you sent to us on March 22. Do not hesitate to call upon us if you 
desire any further information. 

With kind personal regards, and sincere best wishes for continued success, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Watsu, 
Commissioner of Education. 


VocaTIONAL EpucaTIon IN RuopE ISLAND 


1. The three surveys and reports in the State and two from outside the State 
show the need for additional programs in vocational education. 

2. The further development planned at present would entail 3 additional 
instructors in agriculture: Cumberland, Burrillville and Coventry; 6 additional 
instructors in distributive education: Newport, Providence, Pawtucket, and 
Woonsocket, possibly 2 in Providence; 4 additional home economies instructors 
in East Providence, Providence, Woonsocket, and Cranston; 9 additional in- 
structors in trade and industrial education: Woonsocket, East Providence, South 
Kingstown, and Coventry. This makes a total of 22 full-time positions under 
consideration. These are in addition to staffing a proposed State school. 

3. If the program were to continue without Federal funds, it would probably 
mean that the State would have to shoulder the responsibility, since the local 
communities are up to their limit now. This probably would not affect other 
essential programs. 

4. An important reason for the continuance of Federal funds, in addition to 
the need for developmental purposes on the regular program, is the maintaining 
of standards and an organization for the cohesion of the program in meeting the 
training and retraining of workers in times of emergency. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Charleston 5, March 26, 1954. 
Mr. M. D. MosBrey, 
Erecutive Secretary, American Vocational Association, 
Washington 5, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mosiey: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of March 22, 
relative to the vocational education program in West Virginia. 

You posed five questions in your letter, which I am pleased to answer in the 
following manner : 

1. There is need for further promotion and development of vocational education 
in our State. 

2. In our opinion, Federal funds as authorized under the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts should be continued. 

3. If Federal funds are decreased or eliminated, it would be most damaging 
to vocational education in this State. 

4. Our State is not in a position to increase State funds for vocational edu- 
cation to offset any losses of Federal funds without reducing other school budgets 
or damaging other programs of education. 

5. State funds for vocational education in this State have been increased during 
the last 4 years. 

If you desire further detailed information, I would suggest that you contact 
our State director of vocational education, Hon. F. Ray Power, whose address 
is Capital City Building, Charleston, W. Va. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
C. MARLAND, Governor. 


Mr. Nicuois. We appreciate very much your giving us this time 
to come before you in regard to these matters. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much for coming, Mr. Nichols and 
Mr. Mobley 
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Fripay, May 21, 1954. 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 
BurEAU 


WITNESSES 


CLARENCE H. OLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATIVE COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 

JOHN 8S. MEARS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, NATIONAL ECO- 

NOMIC COMMISSION, AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Olson, we will be pleased to have the statement 
of yourself and Mr. Mears at this time. 

r. Otson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Clarence H. Olson. I am assistant director of the national! 
legislative commission of the American Legion, with offices at 1608 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Before introducing Mr. John Mears who is our principal witness 
today, I would like to make a few comments with reference to the 
Veterans’ Employment Service. 

The present VES staff approximates 152 persons. In 1947 there 
were more than 700, which means a reduction over the years of approxi- 
mately 80 percent. The trimming of this small unit has now reached 
the bone because we are down to the hard core of faithful and com- 
petent employees who have devoted many years to the principle that 
veterans be provided employment opportunities as set forth in Federal 
law. Their work has been most effective. 

Through their constant surveillance of the field of employment 
ossibilities, their conferences, influences; their cooperation with 
tate agencies, labor groups, employing groups, and veterans’ organi- 

zations, they have performed most valuable services. These services 
have helped a great many disabled veterans obtain sustaining jobs. 
In addition, this service has been of inestimable value to yo vet- 
erans without previous employment experience, and to the aging World 
War I veterans whose services are less and less in demand by employers. 

Whenever funds are reduced for the Veterans Employment Service 
some of these trained and highly interested employees are chopped 
off the payroll. The worst of this is not that a number of VES em- 
ployees lose their jobs—but rather the disservice to the veterans who 
are going to be without jobs because the experts in the VES are no 
longer there to help them. 

here is some talk of duplication. We do not agree with that 
because the Veterans Employment Service has the primary job of 
assisting veterans in employment. This, of course, could result in 
competition to other employment groups—but not duplication. 

e functions of the Veterans Ne cave Service are many. 
One of these is to see to it that State employment agencies carry out 
the provisions of law pertaining to veterans. Such supervision may 
be the cause of complaint but such supervision is in the interest of 
veterans’ employment and we approve of it. ‘ 

During the past months we have heard much about unemployment. 
This is no time to be penurious with the Veterans Employment 
Service if we believe in the principle that veterans are to be given a 
helping hand in securing jobs. Referring to the younger group, we 
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also believe that the more effective the VES is, the less the Govern- 
ment will spend in unemployment compensation for the younger 
group. We think it would more than offset the three hundred 
thousand-odd dollars we ask you to restore to the appropriations for 
this service. 

Mr. John Mears, who works in the National Economic Commission 
has a further statement and, if it please you, Mr. Mears will give it 
to you at this time. 

Mr. Mears. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; I want 
to express my appreciation on behalf of myself and the American 
Legion for this opportunity to present our views with reference to 
the appropriation for the Veterans’ Employment Service. 

As you know, we have recommended to previous sessions of Congress 
the necessity for the continuation of this vital service. It goes without 
saying that the Veterans’ Employment Service must have sufficient 
funds to function properly so that the best service may be rendered 
to the veterans returning from service with the Armed Forces of this 
country. We feel today, as we have in the past, that dollar for dollar 
there 1s no comparable Federal agency that can equal the results 
produced by the small force of the Veterans’ Employment Service. 
Since 1947 the Veterans’ Employment Service has experienced great 
reductions in its staff until the number of employees in this agency 
dropped to the level which existed prior to World War IT. 

You are, of course, aware that the Korean conflict and present 
world affairs have created a situation where large numbers of veterans 
are being returned to civilian life each month and that the near 
annihilation of the Veterans’ Employment Service during the same 
period must necessarily result in a denial of this service to a large 
number of the veterans presently being returned to civilian life. 

When Congress enacted the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, wherein the Veterans’ Employment Service was created, the 
Congress stated that its object was to provide an effective job- 
counseling and employment placement service for veterans so that 
they would be provided with the maximum of job opportunities in 
the field of gainful employment. This objective or goal was reiterated 
in Public Law 550 which is known as the Korean Assistance Act. 

The American Legion firmly supports such an objective and we are 
quite sure that the present Congress is in accord with this objective 
and, therefore, upon that premise, we are certain that we are all in 
accord when we come to the conclusion that this service cannot be 
rendered when the number of veterans being returned to civilian life 
increases and at the same time the funds and staff members of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service decreases to the point where the 
agency is practically nonexistent for all practical purposes. 

While it is the primary function of the State employment service 
to provide counseling to the returning men and women the Veterans’ 
Employment Service is charged with the supervision of veterans’ 
benefits by the State Employment Service and from years of experience 
the American Legion is firmly convinced that if it were not for this 
supervision veterans would not get proper counseling and job 
opportunities. 

r. Orson. At this point, I think the figures of 700,000 at a cost 
of $2.5 million, as against the present 152 at a cost of approximately 
$1 million, you get quite a fair example of what is taking place if we 
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look at the situation here that 152 employees are getting about half 

as much money as 4 times that many got before, or 5. The reason 
for that is that travel, as I understand, in the earlier days was assessed 
against some other Labor Department function and not paid for out 
of the Veterans’ Employment Service, so now they have to pay their 
own way. 

Mr. Buspey. I am glad to have that explanation. 

Mr. Mears. I do not know how many services there are, but 
postage is another one, and there are several things that do not 
represent a true expenditure of the money. 

There are some who say that this results in a duplication of effort; 
however, the American Legion believes that such an argument is 
unfounded and from our years of observation we are quite sure that 
this service is welcomed by the State directors of employment services 
who are operating efficiently and in many, many cases has assistec| 
the State employment services in getting recognition from employers 
who otherwise were reluctant to use public-employment services. The 
Korean conflict and the present world situation have demanded the 
services of many young men and women with the result that a large 
majority of the veterans returning to civilian life are young people 
with little or no previous job experience. 

Certain informed sources sincerely believe that the unemployment 
situation is serious, especially within the veteran group, and that it 
may become worse. These young veterans are especially in need of 
job counseling and the necessity for the continuation of this service 
is especially important today. There are approximately 20 million 
veterans in the United States today and they make up approximately 
one-third of the total labor market. While the American Legion is 
quite sure that every fair-minded person agrees that returning service- 
men should be given every opportunity to secure gainful employment, 
it is also important to the country as a whole that a great percentage 
of this veteran labor force does not become unemployed. 

The American Legion believes that this is a very serious matter 
and should be given grave consideration and that the Veterans’ 
Employment Service should be granted the amount of $1,047,000 
requested by the Veterans’ Employment Service through the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The American Legion understands that the Bureau 
of the Budget has recommended that the appropriation be reduced 
to a total of $700,000. The former figure would allow the Veterans’ 
Employment Service to carry on its operations with a staff of 152 
people. The American Legion believes that the service should be 
expanded above this figure; however, we are not requesting such a 
move at this time but we strongly urge, in the light of the service 
rendered and the grave responsibility, not only to the veteran but 
the country as a whole, in seeing that a high level of employment is 
maintained, that the Veterans’ Service be granted the 
amount of $1,047,000 for the coming fiscal year. 

On the matter of the Apprenticeship Training Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, the American Legion firmly believes that the staff 
and funds of this Bureau should be kept at a level whereby the indus- 
tries of this Nation will be assured that there is a sufficient skilled 
labor force in the various trades and crafts. Other nations of the 
world recognize the value of skilled labor and have for many, many 
years developed apprenticeship training programs. 
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On February 3, 1953 the President of the United States, in his state 
of the Union message, forcefully stated that it was his intention to 
emphasize and increase programs for the training of skilled workers 
necessary for a strong economy. We are all cognizant of the fact 
that one of the essential requirements of a nation during times of 
emergency has been, and of course is at all times, a reservoir of skilled 
craftsmen to man the various industries which are vital to the national 
defense and the economic welfare of the Nation. 

There is within the Department of Labor the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship Lokaery which works hand in hand with industry and labor, 
seeing to it that there is established throughout the country adequate 
training for those who are to enter our labor market as skilled me- 
chanics. The Bureau of Apprenticeship Training has in the past had 
its staff and funds reduced and has recently effected certain economies 
through more efficient operations and, in view of this, we feel that if 
its very important function is to be continued there should be no fur- 
ther reductions and the Congress of the United States should appro- 
priate the amount of $3,215,000 which has been requested by this 
Bureau. 

In view of the current world situation, it is apparent that we are in 
a state of at least semiemergency and that our skilled labor force 
should be adequately maintained and that this program should be 
effectively continued. We urge, therefore, that the amount requested 
be appropriated for this service and strongly urge, in view of the fact 
that the program administered by this Bureau ts of vital importance 
both to our defense and our economy, that no further curtailments be 
made at this time with reference to the staff or funds of this agency. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We appreciate 
your taking time to come here. 

Mr. Oxtson. We hope it will do some good. 

Mr. Bussey. I assure you the committee will give it serious con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Otson. Thank you very much. It is always very nice to come 
before this committee in this behalf. 


Fripay, May 21, 1954. 


Warer Conrrou 


WITNESS 


RANDY H. HAMILTON, DIRECTOR OF THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 
OF THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bussey. We have before the committee at this time Mr. 
Hamilton, director of the Washington Office of the American Muni- 
cipal Association. We will be pleased to have your statement. 

Mr. Hamitron. Gentlemen, I am Randy H. Hamilton, director of 
the Washington office of the American Municipal Association, the 
national association representing 12,000 municipalities in 44 States. 

I realize that time is short, and I have been advised by the commit- 
tee clerk to confine my testimony to 10 minutes. Briefly, then, on 
behalf of the world’s largest association representing municipalities, 
I am appearing in support of President Eisenhower's request for 
$903,500 for water pollution control work in the Engineering, Sanita- 
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tion and Industrial Hygiene Division of the Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

e wish to make a further point, however, and make it as strongly 
as it is within my power to do. That point is that this committee, 
in carrying out the expressed policy of the Congress, should appropriate 
funds to implement the rovisions of Public pte 845, 80th Conese, 
by providing funds for financial aid to States and municipalities for 
the construction of sewage-treatment plants. It is nothing short of 
amazing that in the greatest nation on earth, the Federal Government 
has not appropriated one dime to aid the States and municipalities to 
construct sewage-treatment plants. This despite the clear statement 
of congressional policy, during the 80th Congress and the report of 
the Senate Committee on Public Works which clearly stated that 
“The extension of Federal credit to local agencies for construction of 
pollution-abatement works will greatly stimulate the construction 
phase of the comprehensive program and thus encourage the early 
accomplishment of urgently ad abatement measures.”’ Section 
446 (d) of Public Law 845 of the 80th Congress sets up and establishes 
the procedure for loans to municipalities and States for such purposes. 
The law has never been implemented by an appropriation. Continued 
failure to implement its provisions will be tragic. 

When Pharaoh refused to let the Israelites go, Jehovah told Aaron to 
stretch his rod over the waters. 

And all the waters that were in the river turned to blood. ‘ 

And the fish that was in the river died; end the river stank * * *. 


And all the Egyptians digged round about the river for water to drink; for they 
could not drink of the water of the river. 


This incident from the Book of Exodus described what may be the 
first water-pollution problem on record. It happened a long time ago. 
Today no Aaron’s rod hangs poised and threatening over our lakes 
and rivers. But an even greater menace in the form of industrial and 
Pape pollution does hang over our waters and indeed the rivers 


do stin Fortune magazine for May 1954 said that the stench from 
our rivers was enough to make any good American retch. Nearly 
all of our waterways, large and small, have suffered and will suffer 
from pollution. 

That we cannot allow this to continue was clearly seen and admi- 
rably expressed by President Eisenhower in his message to the Congress 
of January 27, 1954. He said: 

A strong economy demands that the national estate of soil and water resources 
be conserved. 

The water-pollution control work of the Public Health Service is an 
instrumental factor in achieving this laudable goal. 

The American Municipal Association urges you to approve the 
budget for this work, as submitted by the President, and to implement 
the words of Public Law 845 by adequate appropriations. This is the 
only way in which our cities and States can meet the water-pollution 
problem. Failure to have appropriated funds previously may be 
excusable. However, failure to appropriate funds at this time cannot 
be, for the following reasons: 

(1) State health departments are issuing more and more orders to 
local units of government demanding that they construct sewage- 
treatment plants. 
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(2) This is so because the pollution problem is growing worse. 

(3) Many municipalities, particularly the smaller ones, are unable 
to comply with these orders because they cannot market their secur- 
ities for sewage treatment plants either absolutely, or at interest 
terms which are financially feasible. The gravity of this problem is 
such as to cause several members of Congress to introduce legislation 
providing some form of Federal assistance in marketing municipal 
securities. One such bill now pending in the Senate has 15 sponsors. 
It seems odd to read of the introduction of new legislation to accom- 
plish the very gekiure already authorized by a 6-year-old public law. 

(4) Although municipalities voted 20 percent more funds and com- 
pleted 10 percent more sewage treatment projects in 1953 than during 
any other single year, the United States Surgeon General states that 
we are falling further and further behind in the job. The Public 
Health Service estimates that to cope with the more than 22,000 
sources of sewer and factory pollution in the United States, we need 
6,600 additional municipal sewage works and 3,500 more industrial 
waste-treatment plants than we now have. ‘To get these we shall 
have to build three times as fast as we have been building and spend 
a billion dollars a year for the next 10 years. If we do not do so, 
we will have the same experience as little Alice in Wonderland when 
she saw that in that remarkable place “you have to keep running to 
stay in the same place.” To make progress we shall have to run 
faster than we are now doing and build these plants at a much faster 
rate than is now possible. 

The most effective tool for speeding up the job would be the imple- 
mentation of Congressional policy he adequate appropriations to 
carry out section 446 (d) of the Water Pollution Control Act. The 
choice is now before you. 

° Thank you, I shall be happy to try to answer any questions you may 
ave. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Hamilton. 


Fripay, May 21, 1954. 


Bureau or COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYEES’ CoMPEN- 
SATION APPEALS BoarpD 


WITNESS 


JOHN A. McCART, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Bussey. We will be pleased to hear at this time from Mr. 
McCart. 

Mr. McCarrt. For purposes of the record, I am John A. McCart, 
legislative representative of the American Federation of Government 
Employees. 

e appear today to urge favorable consideration of the $2,030,000 
for the operation of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation and the 
amount requested for the operation of the Employees’ Compensation 
Appeals Board during the next fiscal year. 
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I think it is well to bear in mind that this agency is primarily a 
service agency. It is performing a humanitarian function for Federal] 
employees in paying justified claims for compensation for injury, for 
providing medical care where required, and for rehabilitation of 
Federal employees injured on the job. I think if we bear that in 
mind, it becomes very obvious that the amount requested is quite 
appropriate. 

There is one point that has concerned us over the last several years 
in connection with the Bureau; that is, the time required to pay 
compensation claims. About a year and a half ago a field office was 
established by the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, with the 
authority of Congress, in San Francisco, and since that time that field 
office has been able to expedite the payment of claims much faster 
than they had been able to do in the central office and, obviously so, 
because they are closer to the claimants and closer to the agencies 
served by the field office. There are some figures in my testimony 
which will reveal the amount of time required to pay claims initially 
by the field office and by the Bureau here at the central location. We 
urge that the committee give serious consideration to the possibility 
of further decentralizing the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation in 
the interest of expediting these claims and in the interest of getting 
people back on the job who are interested in getting employment. 

The other point we would like to bring to your attention is a matter 
that is revealed in the budget for this coming year which indicates 
that the investigation workload carries a backlog of approximately 
378 cases. As you are aware, when Congress appropriated the money 
a year ago, it was necessary to eliminate approximately one-half of 
the investigation jobs in the Bureau, and we urge that the Congress 
and this committee give serious consideration to supplying sufficient 
funds to insure an adequate investigation staff, so that those claims 
that are justified will be investigated promptly and paid promptly; 
and those that are not justified will receive no payment. In any 
event, we feel they ought to be adjudicated expeditiously. 

If the committee will bear in mind, as I am sure it will, that the 
basic mission of the Bureau is a service organization attempting to 
provide real humanitarian service for Federal employees who are 
injured, I am sure we cannot help but fare well. 

The appropriation under consideration today is of interest to our 
Federation because our membership is composed of employees work- 
ing for various Federal agencies throughout the United States and its 
Territories. Since these employees are the primary beneficiaries of 
funds administered by the Bureau of Employees Compensation, we 
are concerned about the approval of adequate funds to operate the 
agency in an efficient manner. 

Unfortunately, when we consider appropriations totaling millions 
of dollars for components of particular departments, there is a tend- 
ency to consider employees and claimants as statistics only. In the 
case of the Bureau of Employees Compensation, however, it should 
be emphasized that each claim it approves represents human suffer- 
ing and financial hardship, not only to the individual employee, but 
in most instances to his family as well. 

The essence of the Federal Employees Compensation Act and similar 
statutes is to provide the claimant with financial reimbursement when 
he is unable to work because of a disabling injury incurred on the job. 
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In addition, the law has as an objective, rehabilitation of the worker 
so that he will be able to return to the job as quickly as possible. 
For this reason, we request a favorable report by the committee on 
the $2,030,000 requested for operation of the Bureau and the addi- 
tional amount requested for the Employees Compensation Appeals 
Board during the forthcoming fiscal year. 

We are not familiar with the day-to-day operational and adminis- 
trative problems of the agency. However, during the past several 
years, we have become rather concerned about the delay suffered in 
processing claims of employees who encounter injuries while working. 
This fact was recognized by Congress in calendar 1952 when authority 
was granted for establishing a field office of the Bureau of Employees 
Compensation. While the project was in the nature of an experi- 
ment, its objective was to provide more prompt processing of claims 
and payments to employees. As a result of this action by Congress, 
a field office was established in San Francisco, Calif., a year and a 
half ago. 

Since that time, we have received favorable comments from our 
members in the States of California, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Utah, and Nevada commending the prompt and efficient manner in 
which claims are handled. 

One evidence of the value of this decentralized operation can be 
found in the time required to make initial payments of compensation 
after aclaim isreceived. Taking the 6-month period July 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, for example, we find that the San Francisco office was 
able to make the first compensation payment within 2 weeks after the 
claim was received in 79 percent of the cases. Throughout the re- 
mainder of the United States initial payments were made by the 
central office during the 2-week period in 42 percent of the cases. 
Within 3 weeks after receiving claims, the San Francisco office was 
able to begin payments in 85 percent of the cases, while the central 
office was able to make similar payments in 72 percent of the cases. 
The same pattern follows in the 4th and 5th weeks, except, that during 
these periods the central office percentage of payments gradually 
approaches the percentage paid by San Francisco. 

he essential point is that with the decentralized operation in | 
area of the United States, the Bureau has been able to expedite pay- 
ments to claimants at a much faster rate than is possible in the central 
office, where all cases outside the 6 States mentioned above are 
processed. 

Some of the reasons for this more satisfactory method in a decen- 
tralized operation are obvious. As an illustration, the central office 
must rely almost exclusively on correspondence in receiving claims 
and reports of injuries from agencies, as well as clarifying information 
required to substantiate claims. This difficulty is not encountered to 
the same extent in San Francisco, where because of shorter distances, 
it is often possible to maintain personal contact with the claimant and 
the agencies concerned. 

The American Federation of Government Employees recommends, 
therefore, that the committee give serious consideration to authorizing 
funds for the establishment of additional field offices to make more 
effective the service the Bureau of Employees Compensation and the 
Employees Compensation Appeals Board is intended to provide. 
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It will not require tremendous additional expenditures to accomp- 
lish this objective. For example, in approving the opening of the 
San Francisco Office a year and a-half ago, Congress authorized the 
expenditure of only $45,000 on a nonrecurring basis. A large part of 
this sum was spent in equipping the new office and transferring per- 
sonnel from Washington to San Francisco, rather than the establish. 
ment of new positions. 

There is another aspect of this appropriation which deeply interests 
us. The budget for fiscal 1955 indicates that the Bureau is currently 
maintaining a backlog of 378 cases for investigation. These represent 
claims where doubt exists as to the fact of injury or the causal rela- 
tionship between the injury and the final disability. 

The investigative procedure is used to establish the validity of 
claims. From this standpoint, it is valuable to both the employees 
and the Government. Investigations aid materially in seeing that 
unjustified claims are not paid and that employees who present valid 
claims receive the benefits provided in the compensation statute. 

Where investigations cannot be completed expeditiously, it leads 
on the one hand to extended payments and on the other to delay in 
rehabilitating the employee. From the standpoint of the employee, 
we urge that the committee provide adequate funds to reduce the 
reer so that investigations may be maintained on a more current 

asis. 

In the case of the Employees Compensation Appeals Board, we 
find more extensive delays. e have no doubt that the Board is as 
much concerned as the appellants in expediting fair decisions on 
appeals. Our federation recommends that the committee approve 
the amount requested for this activity during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot close without reemphasizing that the com- 
pensation statute was approved by Congress for these purposes: 

(1) To provide financial assistance where a worker is injured in 
the line of duty. 

(2) To rehabilitate him so that there will be the least possible time 
lost from gainful employment. 

(3) To reduce the nonproductive period of disability from job 
injuries so that there will be less cost to the Government. 

If these objectives are kept clearly in mind, we are confident that 
the committee’s recommendation will enable the agency to give more 
efficient and effective service to its beneficiaries. 

On behalf of all our members, Mr. Chairman, our federation desires 
to express sincere appreciation for the opportunity of presenting our 
views on this important subject. 

I certainly want to express my appreciation for your making this 
time available to me to visit with you. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. McCart. 
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DELOS L. JAMES, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURE-INDUSTRY RELA- 
TIONS, THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Bussey. We now have before the committee Mr. James, who 
is appearing on behalf of the National Grange. 

Mr. James. I am appearing for Mr. Holder. Mr. Holder appeared 
before the Senate committee day before yesterday, so I am appearing 
here today. 

I have been with the National Grange since last year and, of course, 
have been in agriculture all of my life, and this is a subject that is 
of ing importance we think. 

he Grange has always supported anything that had to do with 
education and before I start on this statement I want to say I do 
not believe there is anything of greater importance today to this 
Nation, or the future of this Nation, than education—from several 
angles; not only from the farm side, but the need for scientific training, 
better understanding, better qualified farmers. And we have made 
tremendous progress in that respect, but there is stil] a great oppor- 
tunity there. 

And then in other fields of activity, I do not think there is anything 
that carries greater weight or will do more for the good of the country 
than the advancement of education. I do not believe any Congress- 
man will ever see the day that he will regret having supported appro- 
priations for education. 

We are interested in other things, too, that call for Federal money, 
but I do not see how we can go along at all in not advancing, enlarging, 
and expanding our agricultural system of this Nation. And if we do 
not, if we retrace our steps or go back, then I can see, I think, other 
developments that will prejudice the future of this Nation from the 
economic standpoint and the safety standpoint. 

That is a reemphasis, you might say, or an added emphasis to what 
I have said in my statement. I wanted to let you know that we gave 
particular emphasis to this matter of education and to expanding it 
if we possibly can, and particularly vocational education; because at 
that age the young people are subject to greater influence, and that is 
when they are making up their minds as to what they want to do. 

I will relate a little experience of my own when I was going to high 
school and I didn’t know what I wanted to do. It was a 3-year high- 
school course and I was in the first year. 

My mother wanted me to take accountancy, or be a teacher. That 
did not exactly appeal to me. I was a farm boy; I was farm reared, 
and we had a Farmers’ Institute in that section of the country then. 
I do not know if any of you remember that, or not, but that was an 
educational agency for the improvement of agriculture. They held 
occasional meetings in the county, annual meetings, and it came down 
where I was going to school and the professor came in that mornin 
and said “Any of you who want to go to the institute can do so and 
you won’t be counted absent.” I thought that was a way of getting 
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out of going to school that day. I went to the institute that day and 
went back that night, and went the next day and took in every section. 

From that time | knew what I wanted. I got an insight into better 
agriculture, scientific agriculture, really, which helped me to make up 

my mind at that stage of what I wanted to do. I then went to the 
agricultural college and graduated, and have been in agriculture ever 
since. 

So this matter of vocational education at that age of boys and girls 
in high school has a greater significance than we realize, especially at 
a time when it may influence them. Of course they are not all going 
back to the farm, or going to stay on the farm; but those who make 
up their minds to take it and stay on the farm are pretty apt to be 
better farmers. 

A comparison of the progress made during the past century in 
agriculture and other industry in this country with that found in 
many other countries of the world makes it possible to evaluate the 
marvelous influence of understanding through knowledge, of knowing 
how and when to do things and to do them better; in other words, the 
effect of education in our development of the highest standard of 
living to be found anywhere in the world. That comes about from 
understanding and being able to do things. 

With particular reference to agriculture, the establishment in 1862 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and the land-grant 
colleges provided a means whereby information on better methods of 
farming were made available to young people and adults. As a 
consequence great strides in the development of efficient methods of 
crop and livestock production have taken place. Gradually a 
scientifically informed agricultural population became responsible 
for the production of abundant supplies of food and fiber for consumers 
of this Nation and for many in other countries less capable of producing 
enough for their own needs and 1 want to say I do not think we would 
be in such a favorable condition today from the standpoint of food and 
fiber if it had not been for the education that made for a more efficient 
type of farming in this country. And without that education, with- 
out the foresight of Congress in appropriating money for the Agricul- 
ture Department and colleges, where would we be today? Look at 
the other nations and make a comparison and see where they are from 
the “Walp aaaman of their food supply, ignorance, and one thing and 
another, 

The effects of the teachings in our own schools and colleges, of our 
highly superior educational system, early became noticeable in the 
variety and abundance of nae that came from our farms and 
factories thereby making possible a higher and higher standard of 
living. Over the years more and more people, both young and old, 
strove to obtain an education, both practical and scientific. So great 
did the quest for knowledge become that it was considered necessary 
to further expand our educational system by establishing departments 
of vocational education in our high schools. In keeping with its 
early recognition of the need for more and better methods of education 
and the great progress that had been made under provisions of the 
acts establishin the agricultural colleges, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Extension Service, Congress again took 
constructive action by passing the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, thereby 
making possible the teaching of vocational agriculture and home 
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economics in our high schools. Members of Congress who took the 
initiative in making possible such highly beneficial and profitable 
measures are to be congratulated for their foresight and wisdom in the 
establishment of methods that have contributed in a very large degree 
to America’s high standard of living and in the building of an economy, 
and the kind of a nation in which greater happiness and comfort is 
enjoyed by its citizens than anywhere else in the world. And you can 
attribute that largely to education, to knowledge, to understanding. 

Even though the enrollment in sehools and colleges has constantly 
increased, there still are large numbers of boys and girls who for 
various reasons do not go to college or obtain advanced education 
from some other source, but who do take advantage of the opportunity 
to gain practical training in vocational agriculture and home economics 
at the high-school level. And that is highly significant in connection 
with this matter you have under consideration. 

Even though free public education has always been available to 
all children, it is known that a high percentage of pupils who start 
school never complete their high-school education. They discontinue 
their school work for various reasons, but all too often it is due to 
inability to obtain the type of education they most need in preparation 
for a job that would help them to earn a living. That is true today 
to quite an extent, because not all of these schools have vocational 
departments and many a youngster quits and goes out—it is hard to 
tell where—untrained and is handicapped throughout the rest of his 
life. 

As a result of years of experience, it is known that vocational educa- 
tion would prepare most of them for employment in occupations that 
would enable them to become good wage earners. 

Under present conditions it is recognized that only about one-half 
of those who become farmers are receiving high school training in 
vocational agriculture. This is due chiefly to lack of sufficient funds 
to provide adequate opportunity for vocational education. Due to 
greater expense in providing vocational training, difficulty in obtaining 
qualified teachers and the lack of facilities and teaching personnel in 
proportion to the increase in school population, there has been a 
growing tendency to curtail vocational education, especially when 
Federal support is lacking in proportion to the ever-increasing need. 

In view of the faet that our farming methods are of a highly special- 
ized nature, it follows that specialized training in vocational agri- 
culture is required if a continued high efficiency is maintained in the 
production of adequate supplies of food and fiber. Then too, it is 
known that a high percentage of the young people educated in rural 
schools move to cities and towns to live. As a consequence it seems 
only fair that the Federal Government should make some contribution 
to the educational costs of the rural areas. This contribution can 
most effectively be made through the established channels for Federal 
aid for vocational education. The Federal Government also has an 
important responsibility to contribute adequately toward the support 
of vocational agriculture in order to assist in the continued production 
of abundant supplies of food and fiber. 

Since there never has been a greater need for education than now 
exists among the people of our Nation, and particularly the kind of 
education that is made possible through a program for vocational 
education, the National Grange wishes to give its support to the 
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appropriation of sufficient funds for vocational agriculture and home 
economics instruction on the basis provided in the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden Acts. 

I might add there that we would be very much pleased if it could 
be increased above that amount, because we believe every cent of it 
would be money well spent and would go to the credit of all. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. James. 

Mr. James. Thank you very much for this opportunity to appear 
before you. 


Fripay, May 21, 1954. 


GorGas MrmoriaL LABORATORY 


WITNESSES 


HON. MAURICE H. THATCHER, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
COUNSEL, GORGAS MEMORIAL INSTITUTE OF TROPICAL AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, INC. 

COL. JOSEPH F. SILER, PRESIDENT 


Mr. Bussey. We have before us at this time one of our former 
colleagues, Mr. Thatcher, accompanied by Colonel Siler. 

Mr. TuHatcuer. It is interesting to be on this side of the table, 
because I was on that side when I was in Congress for 10 years, as 
a member of the Treasury and Post Office Committee and District 
Committee. 

Mr. Bussry. We are very happy to welcome you back. 


Mr. Tuarcuer. On the 10th of this month, sprning in regard 
e 


to the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory item, we were asked by the 
Senate subcommittee to appear over there and we did appear and 
submitted our statements, and I read a statement of 4 or 5 pages 
over there which would be appropriate here if you have the time to 
hear it, giving the overall picture. 

First, I wish to thank the subcommittee for the courtesy accorded 
Colonel Siler and myself in permitting us to be heard on this occasion. 
For a good many years Col. Joseph F. Siler has served as president of 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medicine, 
Inc., and I have served as vice president and general counsel of the 
Institute, which has administrative charge of the work of the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory, whose establishment was authorized by H. R. 
8128, of which, in Congress, I was the author, and which after full 
hearings, was passed by unanimous votes in the two Houses, and 
became, upon approval by the President, the act of May 7, 1928. 

As you know, Colonel Siler served several years as Chief Health 
Officer of the Panama Canal, after the completion of the canal. Also, 
as you may know, I served on the isthmus several years as a member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, charged with the immediate 
supervision of the building of the canal, and its related activities. 
In addition, during m a Ta tenure, I was in charge of the civil 
affairs of the Canal Zone, as head of the Department of Civil Ad- 
ministration, or governor, as popularly designated. These are the 
general backgrounds which have brought Colonel Siler and myself 
into the overall picture of the institute and the laboratory. Through 
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all these years, his services and my own in connection with both the 
institute and the laboratory have been rendered without a penny of 
charge or compensation. In addition, in the discharge of my duties 
in these connections, I have incurred considerable expense in the way 
of telephone items, postage, stenographic work, office rental, and the 
like, for which I have never asked nor received any reimbursement, 
whatsoever. I deem it fair to ourselves and to all concerned to men- 
tion this subject in order that it may be fully understood that the 
appropriations sought will carry not the least financial benefit to 
either of us. We simply are glad of the opportunity which has been 
presented to us to render a public welfare service of substantial 
character. This fact, we believe, qualifies us to speak in all sincerity 
and _ selflessness. 

Colonel Gorgas, like myself, was a member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. He had charge of the sanitary and health work of the 
isthmus, and without his great labor in dealing with yellow fever and 
malaria, it is not believed that the canal could have been built. A 
part of my official duties on the isthmus was to represent the Isthmian 
Canal Commission in all its dealings with the Government of the 
Panamanian Republic, and the foreign diplomatic and consular 
officers accredited to it, with respect to anything that affected the 
interests of the Panama Canal project or the Canal Zone government. 
Thus in the years of my Isthmian tenure (1910-13) it was my duty and 
privilege to cooperate with Colonel Gorgas in the health and sanitary 
work required; and in this connection laa say that no request to 


the Panamanian Government ever submitted by me for that work—or 


for any other matter—was ever refused by it. 

Panama was once accounted the greatest pesthole of the world; 
yet under the effective skill of Gorgas it became a place of health, 
comparable to the best that the United States could offer. If, how- 
ever, all the methods installed during the Gorgas era were now dis- 
regarded, within a short time—perhaps a few months—yellow fever, 
malaria, bubonic plague, and the like would take over again, and the 
isthmus would revert to its former status. Of course, the cooperation 
and aid of the Panamanian Government and people in all this health 
and sanitary work have been required, and most freely given. The 
recrudescence of yellow fever, transmitted by newly discovered 
vectors, has presented new problems on the isthmus, and the labora- 
tory, as Colonel Siler peints out, today is dealing effectively with 
them, and, as well, with the many other tropical menaces to be 
encountered. Thus, eternal vigilance is as necessary for the protec- 
tion of health and vigor as it is for the protection of liberty. 

The achievements of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory stamp it as 
one of the outstanding—perhaps the most outstanding—research 
institution dealing with human and veterinary diseases in all the 
tropical world. Its investigations, determinations, and methods are 
universally acclaimed. Not only has its work contributed to better 
the health conditions of the Canal Zone and the isthmus, but all lands 
and peoples, sooner or later, are beneficiaries. The laboratory’s 
location, in the heart of the tropics, in immediate touch with the 
canal and the Canal Zone, is ideal; and al] things considered, is, I 
believe, the most propitious one in the world. The interests of the 
canal are paramount, and must be protected; and the laboratory aids 
in the work involved. Research institutions deal chiefly with pre- 
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vention of diseases. Their work is the “ounce of prevention” that 
means so much. 

The Government of Panama donated the buildings and grounds 
for the home of the laboratory—a very generous gift—notwithstanding 
the fact that the Republic and its people are beneficiaries of its work. 
So Jong as the laboratory is maintained and operated the property is 
owned in fee simple by the parent organization, the indicated institute ; 
but if the laboratory ceases to function, then the property reverts to 
the Panamanian Government. The flexible provisions of the insti- 
tute’s corporate charter, permit it thus to take title to property in a 
foreign land; whereas our Government could not take vad title. This 
demonstrates the value of the corporate form of the institute, which 
is & nonprofit organization, organized and operating only for the 
pa of carrying on health and sanitary work. 

he annual authorization of Federal funds for the maintenance and 
operation of the Laboratory was $50,000. After World War II, with 
the increased salaries and costs of supplies, this was altogether inade- 
quate. Hence in 1948, there was sponsored by Senator Hill of Ala- 
bama, a measure (S. 2341) increasing the authorization ceiling to a 
sum not to exceed $150,000 annually; and this was enacted and be- 
came Public Law 867, 80th Congress. Since its enactment the full 
authorization has never been asked, although the conditions have made 
necessary an increase of the annual appropriation, and this has varied 
more or less from year to year. See House and Senate reports and 
Senate hearings on that bill herewith. 

Deadly diseases lurking in the jungles of the tropics are pressing for 
transmission to the temperate zones; this because of the multiplied 
contacts by air, by sea, and by roadways. Tropical research institu- 
tions are, therefore, of the most vital importance; and their researches 
and findings must be relied on, in the largest measure, for protection. 
The ai-called sylvan yellow fever—transmitted through animals—by 
new types of mosquitoes, illustrates what has just been stated. The 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory staff have done, and are doing, invalu- 
able work in this connection. 

As Director of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, Dr. Herbert C. 
Clark, ever since its establishment has rendered outstanding and 
notable service, and has earned the plaudits of the scientific world. 
In such magazines as the Saturday Evening Post, October 4, 1952, 
and Panama of September 1952, his achievements as Director, and the 
work of the Laboratory, in feature articles, have been commended in 
the highest terms. The Panamanian National Assembly, the Council 
of the City of Panama, and officials of Panama, have formally ex- 
pressed the warmest approval of his labors. Reference is made to all 
these matters, and it is to be hoped that the members of the sub- 
committee may find time to consider some of the data mentioned— 
now furnished. 

The laboratory has been a fine bond of strength and good will 
between the United States and Panama, and this is an added reason 
why its splendidly useful activities should be continued in full vigor. 

In the present Congress there has been enacted a measure, S. 1456, 
sponsored also by Senator Hill, which amends section 1 of the basic 
act of 1928, with respect to invitations to Latin American countries 
to contribute to the maintenance and operation of the laboratory. 
The reasons for this legislation are fully stated in the Senate report on 
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the bill, which, upon receiving presidential approval on April 29, 
1954, became a law. This amendment will meet. certain suggestions 
of the General Accounting Office, and make for better administration 
of the provisions mentioned. 

Attention is also called to the hearings before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House on the basic act. See the printed volume 
entitled “Gorgas Memorial Laboratories’’—a copy now furnished the 
subcommittee. This volume was printed at the personal expense of 
Sir Henry Wellcome, until his death the head of the great Burroughs- 
Wellcome establishment. He was one of the world’s greatest bene- 
factors, and a close friend of Colonel (later Major General) Gorgas. 
See also letters from Colonel Siler and myself to Senator Saltonstall, 
March 3, 1950, now furnished. (See pp. 704-708, Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee hearings on State, ete., appropriation bill for 1951.) 

By those who are familiar with the work of the Gorgas Memoria! 
Laboratory it is believed that in no category of our Federal expendi- 
tures is public money more wisely and beneficially expended than in 
the maintenance and operation of this institution, 

On the directorate of the institute are the Surgeon General of the 
Armed Forces, and other distinguished medical, scientifie, and public 
men. The members of the board—at the annual meetings and other- 
wise—are kept in touch with the work of the laboratory, and are in 
position to determine its policies. Every safeguard is employed to 
prevent duplication of effort, 

Colonel Siler, who for 5 years was health officer of the Panama 
Canal and is thoroughly familiar wlth the conditions of sanitation 
and health on the isthmus, has been president of this institute which 
is a flexible overall organization controlling the laboratory, with 
directors made up of the Surgeon General of the Army, Navy, Public 
Health Service and other activities and scientific men of first caliber. 
He, of course, helped to pass on the overall policies involved and has 
been president for many vears and serves absolutely without compen- 
sation. I have been vice president for many years and general counse] 
and I also serve without compensation. And not only that, but we 
subject ourselves to considerable personal expense for which we never 
ask reimbursement. We feel this is a great humane public service. 

And I have an additional sentimental consideration. I served on 
the Commission with General Gorgas, who was a great man and a 
great sanitarian, and my duties led me to cooperate with him in mat- 
ters affecting the health of the canal and the entire isthmus, because 
everything we had to deal with in Panama and the foreign represen- 
tatives credited to Panama, came through my hands. So I had an 
overall picture of the sanitary conditions involved. 

Mr. Bussey. I take it from your opening remarks that you served 
on the Appropriations Committee when you were here in the House, 

Mr. THatcuer. Yes, for 10 years. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it is quite interesting that vou come back now 
to testify before one of the subcommittees of the committee or which 
you served as a member. 

Mr. Tuarcuer. It is interesting. My home is still in Kentucky, 
but I have an office here and spend a great deal of time in this work. 
I am interested in national parks. I was the author of the Mammoth 
Cave National Park legislation and because of my interest in those 
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things I have given a lot of time to those activities growing out of my 
experience in Panama and in Congress. 

r. Bussey. I am sure we are all interested in the Gorgas Memorial 
and are very happy to have you come before the committee. 

Mr. TuHarcuer. Thank you very much. We thought it would be 
well if you had an intimate picture from us on this side of the table, 
because we live with it down there and know its intimate history and 
problems. 

And having served on the Appropriations Committee in the House, 
I have been zealous in my desire to prevent any duplication, just as 
ie would be if you went out and then came back as I have come 

ack today because you gentlemen always strive to prevent dupli- 
cation. And we do not duplicate; we coordinate with the Army, 
Navy, Public Health and everybody else, and they serve on our 
directorate, their chief medical officers, and there is not any dupli- 
cation. 

We are doing work that is not being done anywhere else in the 
world. Gorgas Memorial is one of the outstanding institutions in 
all the world, and it is world famed. Whatever we learn scientifically 
is given for the benefit of our troops in World War II, and the whole 
world profits by it because it is not secret. It is international in its 
scope, and the effect of its activities are international. Our primary 
interest, of course, is the Panama Canal. We want to protect that. 

This institution is doing fine work, and we trust that the amount 
asked for will receive the sanction and approval of this committee. 
We assure you that the money which is appropriated will be carefully 
and wisely expended. 


That has been our ene 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much for appearing here this morning. 

Mr. THarcuer. If tity want to file just for your files, my 
statement and hearings on S. 2341, reported before Senator Taft, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

These are the hearings I appeared on with Colonel Siler and others. 

Then here is a copy of the act to which I referred. 

Then I have the reports of the committees, a report filed with 
Mr. Taft and the high commendation of the committee about the 
activities of the laboratory. 

Then before Mrs. Bolton, Committee on Foreign Affairs, the bill 
reported favorably with very high commendation. 

Then here is a recent act which was passed approved April 19, 1954. 

Here is a report of Mr. Purtell in the Senate and Mr. Jackson, 
Foreign Affairs, in the House. We here change the provisions of 
section 1 to clarify them and to give us a greater discretion in certain 
matters of soliciting and inviting contributions. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you. This will be very helpful for the files of 
the committee, I am sure. 

Mr. Tuatcuer. Colonel Siler, you might make your overall 
statement. 

Colonel Siler knows the technical angles. 

Evidences of yellow fever has been found as far north as northern 
Mexico, so you can see the importance of keeping up the investigations. 

Our laboratory is the greatest institution in the world dealing with 
these diseases. 
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If the possum is a conveyor, we should know it. The mosquitoes 
can bite the possum and then it can be transmitted to humans. 

These are general mosquitoes which live in the treetops. That is 
the reason we have this new problem. 

Colonel Sitter. I know you are all very busy. Mr. Thatcher has 
covered some of the points. 

I wrote a brief review of the work which has been done in the past 
on various diseases and the results which have been accomplished. 
I have them here in this statement. I think giving you this statement 
for the record will be the best way to handle it. 

Mr. Bussey. We will have this statement inserted in the record, 
Colonel Siler. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


THe Gorcas MEMoRIAL LABORATORY 


(Statement. prepared by Col. J. F. Siler for use in testifying before the subcom- 
mittees of the Appropriations Committees of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives) 


At about the time the First World War came to an end, a number of outstand- 
ing medical men in this country, including Dr. Franklin Martin, member of the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense and director general 
of the American College of Surgeons; Maj. Gen. Merritte W. Ireland, Surgeon 
General of the Army; Adm. E. R. Stitt, Surgeon General of the Navy; and Dr. 
Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, recognized 
the importance of establishing a research institute in Panama or the Canal Zone 
for the purpose of investigating the causes, methods of transmission, and methods 
of treatment and prevention of many of the diseases occurring in tropical areas of 
the Western Hemisphere. To put into effect such measures, an Institute of 
Tropical and Preventive Medicine was organized in 1921 and incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Delaware as a private, nonprofit institution primarily for 
investigation of ee and other diseases occurring in the Tropics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It was the intention that the research activities of the institute 
would be carried out by a laboratory to be established either in the Republic of 
Panama or in the Canal Zone. Because of the very important work that had 
been carried out in disease control by General Gorgas in Cuba and later in 
Panama during the building of the Panama Canal, this organization was named 
for him and it was decided that the laboratory when established should be 
designated as the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. 

It became possible to establish such a laboratory when the Congress of the 
United States, appreciating the importance of such a laboratory, passed an act in 
May 1928, authorizing an annual contribution of $50,000 to the Gorgas Memorial 
Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medicine, Inc., for the maintenance and 
operation of a research laboratory to be known as the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory, providing that the necessary building be constructed within the ensuing 5 
years, either in Panama or in the Canal Zone. In Congress the author of the act 
was Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, then a Member for the Louisville, Ky., district. 
He served with General Gorgas on the Isthmian Canal Commission and in charge 
of the civil affairs of the Canal Zone several years during the construction of the 
canal. Following his retirement from Congress he became vice president and 
general counsel of the Gorgas Memorial Institute and is still serving in those 
capacities. He is the only surviving member of the Isthmian Canal Commission. 

I was in duty on the Office of the Surgeon General of the Army at the time of 

ge of the act establishing the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory and General 
reland had me accompany Dr. Franklin Martin to Panama to make final decision 
as to the location of the laboratory. The Government of Panama recognized the 
importance of the contemplated research activities and offered a recently con- 
structed building with a large plot of land located in Panama City near Santo 
Tomas Hospital and other Panama Government agencies. The offer of the 
Panamanian Government was accepted by the Gorgas Memorial Institute and 
the building and ground was deeded to the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical 
and Preventive Medicine, Inc., with the proviso that, should the institute ever 
discontinue using the premises for the purposes of the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory, the property would revert to the Panamanian Government. 
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Actual operation of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory began in January 1929, 
and its activities gradually expanded until, subsequent to World War II, they 
had expanded to such an extent and become of such importance that it was neces- 
sary to request of the Congress that the annual contribution authorized by the 
act of May 1928 be increased. This was done by an amendment in 1948 which 
authorized an annual contribution of not to exceed $150,000. 

In addition to the contribution of the United States, in view of the fact that 
specific research projects have at times been undertaken in other countries of 
Central and South America, special contributions consisting of transportation 
facilities, personnel, working quarters, etc., have been made from time to time 
by such countries. Some idea of the value of these contributions can be appre- 
ciated when is is understood that during the course of the jungle vellow fever 
studies undertaken during the past several years, Panama has contributed the 
use of personnel, transportation facilities, etc., to the equivalent of $20,000. 

The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory is the only research agency permanently 
established in the tropical areas of the Western Hemisphere and because of its 
permenert research workers of the Departments of the Army, the Navy, the 

ublic Health Service, and other Government agencies and nongovernment re- 
search organizations are sent to the laboratory for special investigative work from 
time to time. 

In subsequent paragraphs we will review briefly some of the research activities 
that have been undertaken by the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory since it first began 
operating in 1929, and the results that have been obtained. 


Trypanosomiasis 

For many years it has been known that trypanosomes, parasites that inhabit 
the blood and tissues of infected men and animals, cause sleeping sickness in 
humans in Africa and that they also cause Chagas’ disease in Central and South 
America and a highly fatal disease of horses and mules. The disease in these 
animals in the Canal Zone and Panama was first recognized by Dr. Darling when 
he was head of the Board of Health Laboratory in the Canal Zone in 1909. It 
had been established that in Africa the tsetse fly was the transmitting agent of the 
trypanosomes but the method of transmission of trypanosomiasis to mules and 
horses on the Isthmus of Panama was a mystery until 1932 when Dr. Herbert 
C. Clark, director of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, demonstrated that vam- 
pire bats were the carriers. The species of trypanosomes involved occur also in 
cattle, hogs, sheep, and goats, but these animals act only as reservoirs of the 
disease and are themselves unharmed by it. The bats transfer the organisms 
from such animals to horses and mules in which the disease has a high fatality 
rate. Dr. Clark and his staff recognized the fact that the bats fed only at night 
and recommended that stables housing horses and mules be well-lighted at night 
or screened to prevent entrance of the bats. The recommendations were put into 
effect with the result that there was very great reduction in mortality rates from 
trypanosomiasis among Government animals on the Canal Zone. 


Malaria 


In many areas throughout the world, in which malaria prevails, it is not prac- 
ticable to control and prevent the occurrence of the disease through elimination 
of breeding places of mosquitoes (anopheles) which transmit the malaria parasites, 
because of the expense involved and the lack of engineer personnel and engineering 
facilities. When the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory was established in Panama 
City in 1929 its director, Dr. Herbert C. Clark, suggested that one of its initial 
research activities be an investigation of the possibilities of controlling malaria 
through the administration of antimalarial drugs to infected individuals in specified 
population groups over a long period of time. The suggestion was immediately 
put into effect. A few villages in Panama in the Chagres River area adjacent 
to the Panama Canal were selected for the investigations. In 1929 an initial 
blood film survey of the inhabitants of the 5 villages selected for treatment was 
made and 45.6 percent of the inhabitants were found to have malaria parasites 
in their blood. During the period 1930-34 blood surveys were made at monthly 
intervals and all individuals with malaria parasites were treated with quinine. 
By 1934 the malaria rates had declined from 45.6 percent to 21.5 percent. 

Beginning in 1935 the use of quinine was discontinued and all patients were 
treated with atabrin or plasmoquin with the result that by 1947 the malaria rate 
had further declined to 10,1 percent. 

In 1944 an additional preventive measure, the spraying of all inhabited houses, 
inside and outside, with a 5 percent solution of DDT in Kerosene was initiated in 
certain of the villages under experiment. This resulted in 70 to 99 percent reduc- 
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tion in the numbers of mosquitoes found in the sprayed dwellings. Since 1947 
bimonthly blood surveys of the inhabitants of the villages under observation have 
been made and the houses have all been sprayed with DDT at least three times a 
year. These measures have resulted in a further reduction of malaria in these 
villages to 1 percent. 

Since 1935 the new antimalarial drugs (atabrin, chloroquine, plasmoquin, 
aralen, and paludrin) have been subjected to tests in the treatment of cases of 
malaria, in lieu of quinine, and excellent results have been obtained. During the 
past year or more two newer antimalarial drugs, primaquin and plaquenil (which 
is closely related to aralen) have also been subjected to trial with excellent results. 
During the present year a still more recently developed antimalarial drug, dara- 
prim, is being tested and will be reported on at a later date. The great advantage 
of using the most effective of these drugs lies in the fact that the frequeney of 
administration and period of treatment of acute cases of malaria is greatly reduced 
as compared to quinine. 

The very excellent results being obtained in malaria control through treatment 
and the spraying of houses in the Chagres River villages greatly interested the 
Government of the Republic of Panama and in 1947 the Ministry of Health of 
that government with the cooperation of members of the staff of Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory undertook a campaign of spraying inhabited dwellings in villages 
throughout the Republie with DDT three times a year. Before this spraying 
campaign was begun, it was found that many houses throughout the Republic 
were of the so-called adobe type (straw and mud) and when the solution of DDT 
in kerosene was applied to the walls most of the DDT soaked into the walls, and 
but little residual DDT remained on the surfaces. Experiments undertaken by 
the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in cooperation with the Ordnance Department 
of the Army resulted in modification of the nozzle of the knapsack sprayer used 
that made it possible to use suspensions of DDT in water. The manufacturer 
of the knapsack sprayer was able to incorporate the modifications very quickly 
so that the suspension of DDT in water could be used with the result that prac- 
tically the entire amount of DDT remained on the surfaces of the walls and was 
effective for a long period. Needless to say, the use of DDT suspended in water 
will result in very great savings to the military services of our Government as 
hereafter it will not be necessary to ship large amounts of kerosene for use with 
DDT in malaria control in various parts of the world where our troops are 
stationed. 

This spraying campaign was continued for 3 years (1947-49) and has resulted 
in very marked reductions in malaria throughout the Republic of Panama. The 
excellence of these results can best be appreciated when one examines the annual 
statistics covering the occurrence of malaria in Panama Canal personnel. For 
many years most cases of malaria in Panama Canal personnel in reality have been 
contracted outside the Canal Zone. During the 30-year period 1917-47, the 
malaria rates in this personnel were usually about 12 to 16 cases per 1,000 per 
annum. In 1947 the rates began to decline. And notwithstanding the fact that 
the nationwide spraying with DDT was discontinued by the Panama Government 
at the end of 1949, the annual malaria rates in Panama Canal employees have 
remained low (1949: 3.1 per 1,000; 1950: 1.1 per 1,000; 1951: 2.0 per 1,000; 
1952: 3.2 per 1,000; 1953: 2.8 per 1,000). Since 1947 there has also been a 
material reduction in the malaria rates among the Armed Forces serving in the 
Canal Zone area. 

In 1952 studies were undertaken to determine whether regular spraying of the 
dwellings in the Chagres River villages with DDT was continuing to result in the 
drastic reductions in the numbers of malaria-transmitting mosquitoes (anopheles) 
found in the sprayed dwellings. These studies have demonstrated that spraying 
with DDT no longer results in drastic reductions in the numbers of anopheles 
mosquitoes found in the houses. Studies made soon after DDT house spraying 
was begun showed a large reduction in the percentage of Anopheles albimanus 
that could engorge with blood in DDT-sprayed houses and this reduction still is 
noted to about the same degree. Recent studies also suggest that the residual 
DDT on the walls of the sprayed dwellings may have begun to have an irritating 
effect on the mosquitoes entering the houses preventing their settling on the walls. 
The modifications in the response to the malaria-transmitting mosquitoes to DDT 
residual house spraying has not as yet been reflected in any increase in malaria 
rates in the villages being studied. These studies will be continued. 


Jungle (sylvan) yellow fever 
As is well known, investigations undertaken by the Walter Reed Research Unit 
in Cuba in 1900 demonstrated definitely that the virus causing yellow fever was 
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transmitted from person to person by the Aedes egypti mosquito. As a result it 
became possible in the early years of the 20th century to bring to an end the epi- 
demics of yellow fever that previously had been of such common occurrence in 
many sections of the Western Hemisphere. However, the disease continued to 
occur in heavily forested areas in Brazil and Colombia in some individuals working 
in or visiting such areas. Investigations undertaken demonstrated the fact that 
so-called jungle (sylvan) yellow fever prevailed in monkeys inhabiting these 
forested areas and that the virus causing the disease was transmitted from monkey 
to monkey and from infected monkeys to humans by at least two species of 
mosquitoes (Haemagogus spegazzinii falco and Aedes leucocelaenus) that breed 
in the forest trees (in holes containing small collections of water). 

Soon after the establishment of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in Panama 
(from 1929 to 1931 and again from 1935 to 1936) members of its staff conducted 
investigations in the Darien Province of Panama, near the Colombian border, to 
determine whether or not jungle yellow fever prevailed in that area of Panama. 
On both occasions tests of blood specimens of natives living in the area demon- 
strated definitely that some of them had suffered and recovered from attacks of 
a fever. However, not until the fall of 1948 had any cases of yellow fever 

n observed elsewhere in Panama. In November and December of 1948, five 
residents of the village of Pacora, a few miles southeast of the city of Panama, 
were admitted to Santo Tomas Hospital in Panama City and all died of yellow 
fever after 1 or 2 days’ hospitalization. 

Early in 1949 a committee, consisting of representatives of the Health Depart- 
ment of the Panama Canal, Medical Departments of the Army and Navy, De- 
irony of Public Health of the Republic of Panama, and the Pan American 

nitary Bureau, held a conference to determine the steps that should be taken 
in the premises. The initial step was the immediate vaccination against yellow 
fever of approximately 650,000 individuals constituting populations of the Re- 

ublic of Panes, the Canal Zone, and the United States military and naval 
installations. Since that time only a few known deaths from yellow fever have 
occurred in nonvaccinated Panamanians working in the forested areas where 
jungle yellow fever prevails. It can be assumed, however, that some others died 
during this period in the wilder sections of eastern Panama. 

At the joint conference referred to above, it was agreed that the Gorgas Me- 
morial Laboratory would be requested to survey the monkeys and other arboreal 
animals in representative forested areas throughout Panama to determine the 
degree of prevalence of jungle yellow fever in wild animals, particularly the 
monkeys. In hunting expeditions in various forested areas throughout Panama, 
_ blood specimens were obtained from several hundred slaughtered arboreal ani- 
mals, particularly monkeys. Examinations of the blood specimens in yellow 
fever laboratories in Brazil and Colombia demonstrated that a fairly large per- 
centage of the monkeys had acquired immunity to yellow fever, indicating that 
they had survived yellow fever attacks. The percentage of immune monkeys 
was somewhat higher in the area of Panama extending south from the Panama 
Canal to the Colombian border than was the case in the northern area between 
the Panama Canal and the Costa Rican border. In 1951 members of the staff 
of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, in cooperation with the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau, made a survey of monkeys in forested areas in Chiapas Province, 
Mexico, and examination of the bl specimens so obtained showed a small 
percentage immune. 

At the joint conference referred to previously, the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
also agreed to undertake comprehensive studies of the species of mosquitoes 
prevailing in the forested areas of Panama, this study to include area distribution, 
annual cycles of abundance, distribution of various species at different levels in 
the forest, and the relationship of the various species attacking man to the trans- 
mission of jungle yellow fever. Since 1949 comprehensive studies nave been 
made of the species of mosquitoes prevailing in many of the forested areas of 
Panama. To properly carry out these investigations it was necessary to establish 
collecting stations in selected trees with one collecting platform 20 feet from the 
ground and another near the top of the tree. Access to the two platforms was by 
strong ladders securely attached to the tree trunk. Each tree station was manned 
by a crew of 3 collectors (1 at ground level and 1 on each of the 2 platforms) and 
aforeman. Tne collectors remained at their stations for definite periods of time 
each day capturing all mosquitoes alighting on their bodies. The many thousands 
of mosquitoes collected at these stations were transported to the Laboratory where 
they were examined for species determination. Many additional mosquitoes 
were secured by placing bamboo sections filled with water on the platforms of the 
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tree stations, allowing mosquitoes to lay their eggs in the containers and then 
transferring the collections of larvae to tne Gorgas Memorial Laboratory where 
the larvae hatched out as adults and were then examined for species determina- 
tion. 

A number of species of mosauitoes have been identified, including the two 
species already proven to be transmitters of jungle yellow fever in South America. 

During fiscal years 1952 and 1953 special forest mosquito collecting stations 
were maintained in the Almirante area of Panama, near the Costa Rica border, 
where the seasonal abundance of Haemagogus spegazzinii falco and Aedes leuco- 
celaenus and other forest canopy mosquitoes was studied and the relationship of 
rainfall, humidity, temperature, and other factors, was investigated throughout 
the year to determine the relationship these factors may have to the seasonal 
abundance of the species which are potentially responsible for the transmission of 
jungle yellow fever in that area. The United Fruit Co. cooperated in the prose- 
cution of these studies by furnishing facilities and by a contribution of $3,000 in 
1952 and $3,500 in 1953. 

During the summer of 1951 an epidemic of jungle yellow fever occurred in Costa 
Rica with some 38 deaths and since that time, additional deaths have been 
reported. Difficulty was experienced in promptly completing the vaccination of 
the inhabitants against the disease because a considerable portion of the population 
lived in areas which were inaccessible because of lack of communicating roads. 
— difficulty was largely solved by the use of helicopters supplied by the United 

tates. 

The accumulated evidence demonstrates beyond question that jungle (sylvan) 
yellow fever is gradually extending northward into the most northern of the 
Central American States as monkey and human fatalities were reported from 
northern Nicaragua in 1953. Because of the extreme importance of gaining 
more definite knowledge relative to the extent to which jungle yellow fever pre- 
vails in the monkeys of the forested areas of Central American countries between 
Panama and the United States, and concerning the prevalence of species of forest 
mosquitoes that may prove to be transmitting agents, including their abundance 
under varying weather conditions, plans were completed early in 1953 for the 
extension of the forest mosquito surveys and surveys of monkeys in specially 
selected areas in the countries north of Panama (Nicaragua, Honduras, Guate- 
mala, and Mexico). These studies have been undertaken in cooperation with the 
health services of the various countries concerned and the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. A period of 2 or 3 years probably will be required to secure the essential 
information. It is particularly important that these investigations be carried 
out without delay as in some areas in Central America Aedes agypti mosquitoes, 
which transmit yellow fever in urban areas, still in such numbers as would make 
possible the occurrence of epidemics of the disease should individuals living in 
such areas contract jungle yellow fever. It is of special significance that some of 
the close relatives of Haemagogus spegazzinii, which is known to transmit yellow 
fever in other places, have been found in northern Mexico, in the vicinity of the 
United States border. Though monkeys are no longer found in southern Texas, 
certain marsupials, such as opossums, appear to be concerned in the transmission 
of jungle yellow fever and these inhabit many areas in the southern section of 
the United States. 

During the rainy season of 1953, mosquito-collecting stations were established 
in opecinniy selected forested areas in Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, and Mexico, 
with the intention of continuing collecting activities at these stations for a year or 
more. All collections of mosquitoes are being shipped to Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory for species determination. So far, large numbers of mosquitoes 
have been collected in the various areas and the determination of the species 
obtained indicated that the species of Haemagogus known to transmit jungle 
yellow fever in South America is present but that the species of Aedes involved in 
the spread of the disease in South America is not present. However, other species 
of Haemagogus similar in many respects to the species known to transmit jungle 
yellow fever also are present and are being given consideration as possible trans- 
mitting agents. 

More adequate facilities are now being provided at the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory for making the necessary studies to determine which of the species 
of mosquitoes found are involved in the transmission of jungle yellow fever in 
northern Central America. 

Surveys of monkeys and other arboreal animals, such as were made by Dr. 
Clark of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory throughout Panama and in one section 
of Mexico, are being made by representatives of the Pan American Sanitary 
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Bureau in the areas in northern Central America now under study. Testing of 
blood specimens collected so far indicate that some of the animals have acquired 
immunity to yellow fever, indicating that the disease is gradually extending 
northward. 


Studies of Phlebotomus sandflies 


For many years a group of diseases variously known as leishmaniasis, kala 
azar, Mediterranean fever, oriental sore, ete. have been known to prevail in 
certain areas in Europe, the Near East, and Asia. These diseases are caused 
by parasites known as Leishmania and in recent years it has been demonstrated 
that certain species of sandflies (Phlebotomus) transmit the causative organisms 
to human beings. Certain of these diseases are also known to prevail in the 
Western Hemisphere in certain areas, particularly in Central and South America. 
As sandflies are of common occurrence in many areas it can be assumed that they, 
in all probability, are responsible for the transmission of this group of diseases 
in the Western Hemisphere. Because of the importance of securing more definite 
information concerning the part played by sandflies in the transmission of these 
diseases in Central and South America, members of the staff of the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory initiated studies of sandflies about 10 vears ago. 

Since the initiation of these studies the following results have been obtained. 
More than 100,000 specimens of sandflies (Phlebotomus) have been collected in 
various sections of Central and South America and in limited areas in the West 
Indies. This work has established the fact that at least 60 species prevail in 
Central America and Mexico, whereas only 9 species were known when the work 
was begun. Approximately 40 of the 60 species found are new species not 
heretofore reported in entomological publications. Much has been learned con- 
cerning the geographical and seasonal distribution of the various species and 
concerning their biting habits. Fortunately, only about a dozen species, so far, 
have been observed bifing human beings. 

In 1945 members of the staff of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, after making 
a survey of sandfly-borne diseases prevailing in some construction camps in 
Peru, sprayed a group of houses with 5 percent DDT with a view to eliminating 
the species of sandfly that presumably was transmitting the infectious agent. 
The experiment was completely successful and the expansion of the DDT spraying 
to all construction camps in the area has resulted in the elimination of leishmaniasis 
in the area. As a result of the above-mentioned experiment, which was observed 
by an Italian scientist, DDT spraying to control leishmaniasis in Italy and 
elsewhere in the Mediterranean area has been adopted as a routine measure with 
excellent results. 

There appears to be no question but that some forest mammal serves as a 
reservoir for the disease as leishmaniasis but seldom occurs in towns and cities 
and usually attacks individuals visiting forested areas or engaged in clearing such 
areas. In the course of a comprehensive investigation of leishmaniasis and the 
provalline species of sandfly in Paraguay, made by Dr. Hertig, of the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory, blood smears obtained from some 270 mammals of about 
20 species were examined to determine whether any specimens were positive for 
Leishmania and might, therefore, be given consideration as potential reservoirs 
of the infeetious agent. All smears examined were negative. Field observations 
suggest that in all probability some rodent inhabiting forested areas in Central 
and South America eventually will be proven to be the animal reservoir. 

Since leishmaniasis prevails in many areas of Central and South America, 
the studies of sandflies will be continued, as it is highly important that definite 
information be obtained as to the species of sandflies that serve to transmit the 
disease in this hemisphere and the rodents or other mammals that serve as anima] 
reservoirs of the infectious agent. Plans were completed to initiate a project of 
this nature in Costa Rica in the fall of 1952, with the expectation of extending 
investigations for a period of at least 2 years. The Government of Costa Rica 
offered its cooperation. As the operating funds available annually to the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory are not sufficient to cover all the investigations contem - 
plated, the United States Public Health Service was requested to make available 
aresearch grant forthe purpose. The request was approved but it was necessary to 

postpone the project until late 1955 or 1956 as Dr. Hertig of the Gorgas Memoria! 
staff who was to be in charge, is now working in Korea as head of a unit investi- 
gating hemorrhagic fever for the Medical Department of the Army. 


Tuberculosis control 


During recent years there has been a marked increase in the incidence rates of 
tuberculosis in Panama City, Colon, and elsewhere in Panama, and in January 
1949, the Ministry of Health of Panama with the cooperation of the Gorgas 
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Memorial Laboratory, initiated an antituberculosis campaign consisting of 
BCG vaccinations. By October 1951, 128,967 persons had been vaccinated. 
At that date the project was turned over to the Servicio Cooperativo Interameri- 
cano de Salud (a joint point 4 activity of the United States and Panama), which 
anticipated completing the BCG vaccinations throughout the Republic. 


Virus laboratory 

Several years ago a virus laboratory was added to the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory. Since that time, as examples of important work accomplished, the organism 
causing Rocky Mountain spotted fever in Panama was isolated and the identifica- 
tion of the vector established and three strains of the virus causing acute anterior 
poliomyelitis were isolated during studies undertaken in connection with an 
outbreak of poliomyelitis of unprecedented proportions which occurred on the 
Isthmus late in 1950 and early in 1951. The virus of yellow fever was recovered 
from a ease of jungle yellow fever and the survey of live forest animals for pro- 
tective antibodies against yellow fever has been carried on since 1949. 

Visiting scientists 

As an independent, permanently located research organization, in continuous 
operation since its establishment in 1929, the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory is 
able to offer its facilities, its services, and the knowledge of a staff permanently 
resident in the Tropies, to visiting research scientists. It not only carries on 
long-term research projects with its resident staff, but also acts as a base of opera- 
tions for other investigators engaged in short-term projects, and the capital outlay 
that would otherwise be needed to set up the short-term projects is avoided and 
economy thereby effected. Over a period of years, the laboratory has been thus 
used by United States Government services, by private institutions, and by 
international health agencies. Medical officers of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Public Health Service, have all carried on research projects either at the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory or in the area under the auspices of the laboratory. During 
World War II the tropical experience gained over a period of years by the labora- 
tory was immediately available to a unit of Army officers assigned to work on 
methods of control of tropical diseases of vital concern to the Armed Forces. 
The laboratory has also given training to personnel of the medical services of the 
Armed Forces in the techniques of the diagnosis of tropical diseases. The labora- 
tory also provided its facilities and the tropical experience of its staff for the field 
evaluation of insecticides, repellents, and chemotherapeutic agents for the Army 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

Many investigators from universities and medical schools have through the 
years availed themselves of the facilities of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
as a base for carrying out a great variety of research projects on biological, medi- 
cal, and health problems in the Tropics. The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
has been the only permanent North American medical organization in the tropical 
areas of the Western Hemisphere making this work possible. Aside from acting 
as host to such workers, the laboratory has, on numerous occasions, obtained 
biological material and transmitted it to specialists in the United States, thus 
increasing our body of knowledge without the necessity of special expensive 
expeditions into the Tropics. 

"he Gorgas Memorial Laboratory has worked closely with the Government of 
Panama in performing the research which has been a necessary preliminary to 
establishing the techniques on which present disease-control programs are oper- 
ated, to the benefit of the Republic as well as the intersecting Canal Zone, which 
has no permanent medical research facilities. Scientists of the laboratory have 
in the past, or are now, engaged in similar collaborative efforts with the govern- 
ments of Peru, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, and Mexico. 


Mr. Tuatrcuer. With transportation facilities that we have, and 
with the new roadways, these diseases are coming out of the jungle 
and traveling northward all the time. It is a question of protection 
to the United States as well as that part of the world. 

Colonel Suter. Here is one thing I would like to say. A great deal 
of the work we do is done in cooperation with the governments of other 
countries. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; we appreciate that. 

Colonel Stter. Panama has contributed about $20,000 since 1949 
in investigations of yellow fever. 
45836—54—pt. 3 
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Mr. THatcuer. And pee us the building and grounds for this 
purpose. They have had 35 deaths in Costa Rica from yellow fever 
In recent years. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much. It has been very interesting 
testimony. 


Fripay, May 21, 1954. 


CHILDREN’s Bureau 
WITNESSES 


MRS. MARGARET F. STONE, ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDU- 
CATION 

MRS. LOUIS OTTENBERG, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 

MRS. GEORGE HARRIS BABBITT, NATIONAL SERVICE STAR LEGION 

MRS. TRIS COFFIN, NATIONAL YWCA 


Mr. Bussey. We have with us a group of ladies representing or- 
ganizations intrested in the program of the Children’s Bureau. | 
understand Mrs. Stone will be the spokesman for the group. Mrs. 

If and the other people with you 


Stone, do you want to identify yourse 
for the record? 
Mrs. Strong. I am Mrs. Margaret F. Stone, of the Association for 
Childhood Education. 
oe is Mrs. Louis Ottenberg, of the National Council of Jewish 
omen. 
Mrs. George Harris Babbitt, of the National Service Star Legion. 


Mrs. Tris Coffin, of the National YWCA. 
Besides the women that are here I had perhaps better read the list 
of organizations who authorized me to appear before them. 
Association for Childhood Education International 
American Federation of Teachers 
American Home Economics Association 
National Association for Nursery Education 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
National Consumers League 
American Association of Social Workers 
National Association of Colored Parents and Teachers 
National Council of Jewish Women 
National Service Star Legion 
United Church Women 
Over the years the organizations which I represent have been vitally 
interested in all that concerns children and have worked with the 
Appropriations Committees regarding the budget of the Children’s 
Bureau. We come to your committee again at this time because 
our interest is as great, if not greater, than it has ever been since the 
Bureau was established in 1912. One out of every three persons in the 
United States is under 18 years of age. The regions richest in children 
have not only lower per capita incomes than the other States and 
proportionately fewer adults to support these children, but fewer 
schools, health, welfare, and other community activities that serve 
children. Infant mortality is still high in many States, especially in 
rural areas. In isolated communities and in low-income families many 
children stand poor chances for health care. 
While parents must always have the primary responsibility for the 
care of their children, some are unable to carry out this function 
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satisfactorily because of economic handicaps, and many children live 
in broken homes. Living as we do in a period of international unrest, 
we are experiencing general insecurity and a marked increase in 
juvenile delinquency. 

The gravity of the juvenile delinquency problem is strongly empha- 
sized in the interim report of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
(S. Rept. No. 1064). The report states: 

The Nation is losing its fight against juvenile delinquency. In the fight against 
juvenile delinquency, this Nation can be said to be fiddling while Rome burns. 
Ve devote much attention, energy, and resources—and rightly so—to the fight 
against communism both at home and abroad. We are waging that fight to keep 
this Nation free. To what avail is that fight if the moral fiber of more and more 
of our children is being undermined? These are the children who will one day 
become our Nation’s leaders. It is for them that we are fighting to keep America 


free. 
We devote untold millions to the protection of our national resources through 


reforestation, prevention of soil erosion, and the like. But we are neglecting our 
biggest national resource—our children and youth. 

he time has come to declare all-out war on juvenile delinquency. To turn 
the losing tide of battle, we must immediately dedicate to the waging of this war 
whatever efforts and resources are necessary. * * * 

We agree with the Judiciary Committee that we must immediately 
dedicate to the waging of this war whatever efforts and resources are 
necessary. 

During the hearings held by the Judiciary Committee, most of the 
witnesses emphasized the need for continuing an increasing national 
leadership and we support the committee’s recommendations that 
funds be made available to enlarge the consultative services of the 
Children’s Bureau in relation to problems of juvenile delinquency. 
Despite the fact that the Children’s Bureau is the only Federal agency 
specifically assigned the task of assembling the know how on juvenile 
delinquency and transmitting it to those working with delinquents, 
it has a unit of only three professional persons devoting full time to 
providing consultation to States on juvenile delinquency matters. 
If the recommendations of the committee are to be carried out, and 
if the Children’s Bureau is to set up a program which will help the 
States to check any further advance of juvenile delinquency, the 
staff of the Bureau working in this field must be greatly increased. 
At least 10 or 12 additional workers and their assistants must be 
placed in the field at once to begin a program which will point the 
way for the States to proceed. Undoubtedly a great deal of private 
funds will be used from chests and foundations. But, we feel that in 
order to develop a most effective program in the States, the Children’s 
Bureau must be in a position to offer some assistance in the way of 
research and consultation. 

The Senate committee report recognizing the immediate urgency of 
the delinquency problem suggest that if no additional funds are ap- 
propriated to the Children’s Bureau for this work, some of the funds 
presently devoted to other activities be diverted to the delinquency 
question. We cannot agree with this recommendation. The 
$1,500,000 requested by the President for the administration of the 
program of the Children’s Bureau already represents a minimum. 
Since 1947 the Bureau has lost over 100 members of its staff through 
cuts in appropriations. At the same time, the Bureau’s responsi- 
bilities have not been in any way decreased. It must administer the 
program for which it has responsibility under law and it is difficult 
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to see how any funds from its already meager budget could be diverted 
to initiate a new program in the field of ries delinquency. We 
estimate that a minimum of $300,000 should be ap esintedss for an 
initial juvenile delinquency program recommended by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

We respectfully urge your committee to increase the Children’s 
Bureau appropriation from $1,500,000 to $1,800,000 so that it may 
develop a program for the protection of our biggest national resource— 
our children and youth. 

Mr. Bussey. I thank you, Mrs. Stone. In behalf of the committee 
I thank you and the other ladies for taking the time to come down 
here today and advising us of your interest in this Bureau, which 
interest I know you have had for many years. 

Mrs. Stone. Thank you so much for the opportunity to appear. 


Fripay, May 21, 1954, 


Warrr Potiution Controt Division, Pustic Service 
WITNESSES 


CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 

STEWART BRANDBORG, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF CONSERVATION, 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Bussey. We have next Mr. Charles H. Callison, Conservation 
director, and Stewart Brandborg, assistant conservation director, 
in support of larger appropriations for the Water Pollution Contro! 
Division. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Callison? 

Mr. Cauuison. The National Wildlife Federation is an organization 
of State wildlife federations, sportsmen’s leagues, and their member 
clubs, presently with affiliate groups in 47 of the 48 States and the 
District. of Columbia re esenting a total membership of some 3 
million persons. The Ldenthion has long been actively interested in 
water-pollution control. With its member organizations in the 
various States, it worked hard for adoption of Public Law 845 of the 
80th Congress, and hailed it as an important milestone in the move- 
ment to conserve and wisely manage our natural resources. 

Despite great progress made as a direct result of and coincident to 
the administration of Public Law 845, we continue to lose valuable 
water resources—resources that are needed critically—to the menace 
of pollution. Cities are growing, industrial production expanding, 
but waste treatment is not keeping pace. Our Nation needs right 
now more than 6,000 new or improved municipal sewage-treatment 
plants, and the total untreated waste being poured into the public 
waters, from both municipal and industrial : sources, is equivalent to 
the sewage from 150 million persons. 

This growing menace to the public health and welfare, and the 
increasing concern of our members, prompted the National Wildlife 
Federation and State affiliates to devote 1954 National Wildlife 
Week to the theme of pollution control. Although pinpointed to the 
dates of the first week of spring, National Wildli ife Week is a nation- 
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wide educational campaign actually launched in the fall of the year 
and continued through January, February, and March. Every 
available medium of public information—the press, radio and tele- 
vision, printed brochures, public and school assemblies, educational 
exhibits and others—is utilized to bring about public consciousness of 
critical areas in natural resource conservation, this year water 
pollution. 

I should like to present a sampling of evidence to show you the 
overwhelming public interest and response to this campaign. 

Nor do the activity and public interest cease with the Wildlife 
Week dates. Among other activities we urged the establishment of 
citizen committees in the various States to coordinate, and to lead, 
a continuing campaign to disseminate information about pollution 
control, the need for better pollution laws and for waste treatment, 
and to support appropriations adequate to enable Federal, State, and 
local agencies to accomplish the task. Such committees have now 
been set up and are working in at least 23 States: Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Washington. 

May I quote from the brochure distributed throughout the Nation 
to point up the theme and the goals for National Wildlife Week 1954: 


About 50 years ago our land frontiers were closed. No longer could we destroy 
the soil on one farm and then move West. We had to stay where we were, and 
use wisely what we had. 

Today we have reached another turning point, no less important to our future. 
Our water frontiers are closing. No longer can we pollute our rivers, turn them 
into open sewers, and then look to the hills with the assurance that there is 
plenty more, sparkling and clean, where that came from. 

This is the second life-or-death conservation challenge of our century. For 
water, like soil, is a matter of life or death—to us, to our cities, our industries, 
our agriculture, our fish and wildlife. 

The National Wildlife Federation and affiliate organizations accept this chal- 
lenge—to save America’s waters while there is still time. 

What can be done about it? Our objectives: 

1. Adequate water pollution laws in every State—Pollution control is primarily 
a State responsibility. Some States have good laws; many do not. A standard 
for comparison is the model State Water Pollution Control Aet, which is en- 
dotsed by the Couneil of State Governments. This model law has been used as a 
pattern in several States. How does your State compare? 

2. Adequate appropriations for State pollution-contre! agencies.—It doesn’t 
take a lot. About 5 cents per person per year (based on total State population) 
will do the job. How do your State’s appropriations stack up? 

3. Adequate sewage treatment facilities in every community.—Cities and towns 
are responsible for cleaning up the pollution they create. The cost here has been 
demonstrated in many cities: About 3 cents pet family per day, over a period of 
years. How about your town? 

4. Adequate waste prevention or waste treatment by every industru.—The solution 
here is simple and inexpensive for some industries. Some have turned waste 
treatment into profit through byproducts. In others the problem may be dif- 
ficult and costly; the consuming public must expect to pay slightly higher costs 
for certain products, the price of protecting vital water resources. Still other 
industrial waste problems have not been solved; additional research is called for. 

5. Prevention of silt pollution through soil-conservation practices.—Soil erosion 
destroys two resources at once. It can be stopped, to the great benefit of farmers 
and all users of the waterway. Let’s get behind the new national movement for 
soil conservation and flood prevention through watershed treatment. 

6. Adequate appropriations to make the Federal law work.—Water pollution can 
be stopped if we all work together. Public Law 845 of the 80th Congress (1948), 
as amended, provides a framework within which cooperation among Federal, 
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State, and local agencies, interstate agencies, industry, farmers, and sportsmen 
can be effective. But the Water Pollution Control Division, Public Health 
Service, in the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
has been handicapped by lack of hinds. Congress has never voted all the funds 
authorized. Let’s urge Congress to make the Federal law fully effective. 


The National Wildlife Federation’s 16th Annual Convention held 
in Chicago last March was attended by representatives of every one 
of our 47 State affiliates. The six objectives outlined above were 
adopted unanimously by those delegates as the continuing, long- 
range goals of the organization. 

Public Law 845 properly put the burden of pollution abatement on 
the States and local communities, where it belongs. But it authorized 
the Federal agency to do certain things that the States cannot do. 
It provided for research, technical counsel, and assistance to the 
States and to private industry. It has enabled the Public Health 
Service to blueprint the problem, naming and locating sources of 
pollution, river hea by river basin. It authorized the development 
of comprehensive control programs in cooperation with the States, 
interstate agencies, municipalities, industries, and others. This Fed- 
eral participation, and Federal leadership and coordination, are essen- 
tial because of the interstate nature of waters and of the pollution 
problem. 

But Congress has held back this vitally important work through 
failure to appropriate the funds needed to do the job. I know you 
have been reminded, probably several times during these hearings, 
that during the 6 years since adoption of Public Law 845, the total 
amount that could have been appropriated under its well-considered 
provisions was $162 million. 

During those same 6 years the total actually appropriated by Con- 
gress was only $9,272,068. 

The Federal budget for next fiscal year proposes only $903,000 for 
all activities of the Water Pollution Control Division. This would be 
approximately the same as was voted last year when the Division took 
: crippling cut and had to lose, as a result, about one-third of its field 

orce. 

Gentlemen, we urge this committee and the Congress to increase the 
mount under the authorization of Public Law 845 which provides for 
he Division’s work in research and education, field investigations, 

enforcement, and cooperation with the States. We urge this appro- 

ret gr be increased to $1.3 million, the same amount provided for 
scal year 1952-53, before last year’s drastic reduction. 

We also urge appropriation up to the full ceiling of $22,500,000 for 
the loans to States and cities which are authorized by the Taft-Barkley 
Act. Actually we believe the ceiling here to be inadequate, and hope 
that this Congress or the next Congress wil] amend the law to authorize 
at Jeast $100 million for such loans. 

Furthermore, we urge appropriation of the full authorized amount 
of $1 million for grants to States and interstate agencies for research 
on difficult problems of industrial waste control. As a result of the 
stimulus provided by previous grants in this category, the States them- 
selves are now spending about $4 milJion annually for such research. 
This is a perfect illustration of how a little Federal leadership can 
bring about important progress in a field of vital interest to the entire 
Nation. 
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Gentlemen, I want to lay additional stress upon the importance of 
research in industrial waste control. There is no pollution problem 
more critical, in our opinion, than that created by the increasing use 
of, and the wastes from, chemical detergents, insecticides, herbicides, 
and the whole, rapidly-expanding chemical industry. We simply 
don’t know, gentlemen, in what pernicious ways we are being poisoned, 
and certainly the industrial growth of our Nation cannot continue 
without ample supplies of clean water. 

Gentlemen, the 83d Congress could hardly find a more pressing 
conservation need than this problem of water pollution. It could 
hardly add to its record a more constructive conservation accomplish- 
ment than to put the pollution-control program in high gear. In 
behalf of the National Wildlife Federation and the millions of citizens 
that belong to its member organizations, I respectfully urge you to 
oe the money for the task. 

Mr. Bussey. How often do you get out bulletins that Members 
of Congress receive? 

Mr. Cauuison. We have two, one Conservation News which comes 
out twice a month, on the 15th and the Ist. 

We have the legislative report, the Conservation Report, which 
comes out on a blue sheet. That is probably the one you have seen. 
That is distributed at least weekly and more often, depending on 
whether or not we have something of interest to report. 

Mr. Fogarty knows well the job done by Mr. Flint in Rhode Island. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, indeed. He has done a fine job. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Callison. 

Mr. Cauuison. If you have any questions I shall be glad to answer 
them. 

Mr. Bussey. I have none. 

Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Fogarty. No. I think you have done a good job. If we are 
going to make headway it will be through support of groups like yours, 
because there is not much interest in this program in the Congress at 
the present time. 

Mr. Cauuison. You can depend on us to keep working on it. 

Thank you very much for your time. 


Fripay, May 21, 1954. 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


WITNESS 


ADIN M. DOWNER, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, WASH- 
INGTON 5, D. C. 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have before us Mr. Downer who is the legislative 
representative of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. Downer, you may proceed. 

Mr. Downer. My name is Adin M. Downer, and I am assistant 
legislative representative of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 
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The hour is late, Mr. Chairman, and I shall be as brief and direct as 
possible, but I did want to inform you of the conviction of the Veterans 


of Foreign Wars that the program of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service is a very meritorious one. 


I should like to offer for the record two resolutions, unanimously 
adopted by the last national encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, urging the appropriation of adequate funds for the Veterans 
Employment Service, one of which was originated by the department 


of Illinois, and the other of which was originated by the department cf 
Arkansas. 


Mr. Bussey. Those will be entered into the record at this point. 
Mr. Downer. Thank you, sir. 
(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


REsoLuTIoN No. 62. Surricient FuNpDs FOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Whereas in the passage of Public Law 341 and Publie Law 550, previous ses- 
sions of the Congress of the United States have declared it to be their intention 
that there be provided an effeetive job counseling and placement service for 
veterans; and 

Whereas the need for such services and particularly job counseling is a direct 
responsibility of certain agencies of Government; and 

Whereas this is especially true since more than half of the Korean veterans 
have had no employment experience, having entered the Armed Forces directly 
from school, and require job counseling and guidance; and 

Whereas the present Congress has drastically reduced appropriations for these 
agencies, namely: The United States Employment Service, the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service, and the various State employment services, thereby hampering 
them in their efforts with reduced forces, to provide essential services to veterans: 
Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved, by the 54th National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, That we request the national legislative committee to urce 
such measures upon the Congress as will restore these needed services in full. 

Approved by the 54th National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wears 
of the United States, held in Milwaukee, Wis., August 2-7, 1953. Submitted 


by department of Illinois to Committee on Employment, Civil Service and 
Housing. 


ResoLution No, FuNnps, VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Whereas the Veterans Employment Service was established in 1933 and ex- 
panded by action of Congress in 1944, to provide employment. counseling and job 
assistance for veterans in need of such services; and 

Whereas the Veterans Employment Service was assigned new and additional 
responsibilities by Act of Congress in 1952 in connection with employment assist- 
ance to veterans of the Korean conflict; and 

Whereas, the Korean veterans are now being discharged at the rate of approx- 
imately 80,000 monthly, most of whom have had little or no work experience and 
in need of job placement assistance; Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved, by the 54th National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, That we endorse this very necessary service and urge the Con- 
gress to appropriate sufficient funds to enable the Veterans Employment Service 
to do adequately the job so essential to the security and welfare of the veterans. 

Approved by the 54th National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, held in Milwaukee, Wis., August 2-7, 1953. Submitted by 
Sennen of Arkansas to Committee on employment, Civil Service and Hous- 
ng. 


Mr. Downer. I expect, Mr. Chairman, that the ground has been 
rather well covered, and 1 wanted to inform you of our sincere belief 


that it is a meritorious program, and to urge you to appropriate not 
less than $1,047,000 for it. 
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It is our belief that if a sum is appropriated, that only permits a 
staff of two persons in the offices in each State, that that money is 
practically wasted, because it just does not permit the operation of a 
program on a scale where it can really do any good. 

We look upon the expenditures for the finding of employment for an 
unemployed person and the finding of suitable jobs for him, more in 
the nature of an investment than an expenditure, and from the reports 
that we have from all over the United States, and from our experience 
and observation of this program in the past, we think that it does a 
real good and is more necessary now, perhaps, than at times in the 
past, because of the fact that in some areas we do have rather critical 
unemployment, and because of the fact that the dischargees from the 
military now are generally speaking younger than was the case of the 
World War II dischargee. 

Many of them have not had previous employment experience 
and we believe this service is a real benefit, and I thank you very much 
for permitting us to express our views to you, and we do urge you to 
appropriate not less than $1,047,000 for the program. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Downer. 

Mr. Downer. Thank you, sir. 


Fripay, May 21, 1954. 


VocaTioNaL REHABILITATION 


WITNESS 


E. B. WHITTEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL RE- 
HABILITATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bussey. Next we have Mr. E. B. Whitten, executive director 
of the National Rehabilitation Association. 

Have you a statement, Mr. Whitten / 

Mr. Wuitrren. With your permission I would like to file this state- 
ment for the record and talk for a few minutes from some notes I 
have. 

Mr. Busser. Very well. We will enter the statement at this point. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF E. B. WHITTEN, Executive Director, NATIONAL REHABILITATION 
ASSOCIATION 


In the limited time available this afternoon, I shall not comment with respect 
to the humanitarian and economic values of rehabilitation, both of which have 
been demonstrated many times before this committee. So far as I am able to 
find, every Member of Congress believes in rehabilitation and would like to 
see every crippled person in this country have the opportunity to be rehabilitated, 
not only because it is the humanitarian thing to do, but also because the eco- 
nomic well-being of the country demands it. Since the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation each year gives to the committee tables which give a complete 
Statistical picture of the State-Federal program of rehabilitation, I shall not 
go into detail along that line either. 


RESTRICTIVE LANGUAGE 


Instead, I shall confine my statement to 2 or 3 practical problems in connec- 
tion with the appropriations for rehabilitation for 1955. The first problem was 
produced by restrictive language placed in the 1954 appropriation bill at the 
time of its passage in 1953, which would affect the 1955 operation of the program. 
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This language is found on page 7 of Public Law 170 and reads as follows: “Pro- 
vided further, That an amount apportioned to a State for fiscal year 1955 shall 
not exceed $1 for every 75 cents contributed by the State for the same purpose.” 
This language did not appear in either House or Senate versions of the appro- 
priation bill, but was, apparently, inserted during the conference period. Page 
10330 of the July 28, 1953, Congressional Record shows that it was passed on 
motion of the chairman of the conference committee. The printed conference 
report showed “no agreement” on this item. 


EFFECT OF RESTRICTIVE LANGUAGE 


The practical effect of this amendment would be to reduce the Federal share 
of vocational rehabilitation expenditures in the States from approximately 65 
percent at the present time to not to exceed 57 percent in 1955. Dollarwise, this 
would mean a reduction of approximately $4 million in Federal expenditures 
for vocational rehabilitation in the States, since the amount of State money 
expected to be available will not earn more than that amount of Federal funds. 
Since very few State legislatures meet in 1954, there is little or no opportunity 
for the States to make up this loss of Federal funds, even if they were in a 
position to do so. Accordingly, this reduction in Federal funds for vocational 
rehabilitation in the States will have the result of bringing about a proportionate 
reduction in the number of handicapped people rehabilitated during 1955. The 
number of rehabilitation would be about 7,000 less than in 1954. 

In presenting its estimates to this committee, the administration has recom- 
mended $19,175,000 for vocational rehabilitation in the States, the maximum 
amount that it anticipated could be expended by the States under this restrictive 
amendment. In his budget message, the President indicated his intention 
to submit a supplementary budget for rehabilitation which would make the total 
recommendation $28.8 million. The recommendation of this latter amount, we 
understand, is contingent upon the passage of legislation which would have the 
effect of removing the restrictive appropriation language and further expanding 
the rehabilitation program. 


REPEAL OF RESTRICTIVE LANGUAGE 


With all the emphasis we can muster, we urge this committee to initiate the 
repeal of the restrictive language referred to above. Counsel advises us that 
it is not sufficient that such language be omitted from the 1955 appropriation 
bill, but that it must be specifically repealed. The position of the National 
Rehabilitation Association is that any change in the method of financing rehabil- 
itation programs should be brought about by changes in the basic law, not 
through appropriation language. Since committees of Congress are now en- 
gaged in studying the President’s proposals for expanding rehabilitation serv- 
ices, the Congress will have an excellent opportunity to make up its mind this 
year with respect to how it thinks rehabilitation should be financed in the future. 


$26.5 MILLION NEEDED FOR 1955 


The second problem I want to discuss is with respect to the actual number 
of dollars to be appropriated for vocational rehabilitation in the States. The 
current appropriation is $23 million, which is approximately the amount that 
would be needed to maintain the program at its present level in 1955. Con- 
tingent upon the passage of additional legislation, the President is reeommend- 
ing $26.5 million for the basic support of the rehabilitation programs in 1955. 
The difference between this sum and the total of $28.8 million recommended 
by the President is to be expended upon new projects which are not permissible 
under the present law. If $26.5 million for vocational rehabilitation in the 
States is sound under the proposed legislation, it is sound under current legis- 
lation, since the new legislation would make no substantial changes in the kind 
of rehabilitation programs carried on in the States. Since the hazards in 
passing legislation are great, and we are faced with at least the possibility that 
the new legislation might not become law this year, we ‘strongly urge this 
committee to appropriate the $26.5 million recommended by the President for 
the basic support program for 1955. 
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OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The third problem I wish to discuss is the appropriation for the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation itself. The record of appropriations for this Office over 
a period of years and the record of the number of people employed will show 
that there has been a steady decline in the personnel of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation for a number of years. In our opinion, OVR cannot maintain 
its present efficiency in carrying on its share of the State-Federal program with 
any fewer people than it now has. In fact, additional staff is badly needed in 
some of the sections of the Office. If the new legislation is passed, and addi- 
tional responsibility is put upon the Office, a modest addition of staff will be re- 
quired. We hope the committee will study this matter carefully and do all 
it can to maintain the efficiency of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR VOCATION AL REHABILITATION 


The next problem I want to discuss is with respect to criticism of the State- 
Federal program of rehabilitation based upon the handling of individual cases, 
which appeared in the committee report accompanying the 1954 appropriation 
bill. Whether these criticisms were directed at the State agencies or toward 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation for not taking exception to expenditures 
in these cases is not perfectly clear. Regardless of the intent of the committee, 
we feel that the integrity of the program as a whole was brought into question, 
and we want to make a few comments with respect to this method of evaluating 
a program. 

With respect to individual cases which were included in the committee re- 
port, close investigation revealed that in practically all of them the expenditure 
of funds was clearly justified under the law and the regulations that have been 
made pursuant thereto. In this regard, it may be helpful to discuss briefly 
just how the State-Federal program of rehabilitation operates with respect to 
the determination of eligibility. In the course of a year the average State 
agency receives several thousand applications for service. After the elimina- 
tion of all who are clearly not eligible or not feasible for service, medical examina- 
tions are secured to ascertain whether a disability which constitutes an em- 
ployment handicap actually exists. Often special medical examinations are 
secured to supplement the general physical examination. Frequently, test and 
measurements and other evaluating devices are used to assist in determining 
eligibility. Finally, someone must say that the applicant is either eligible or 
not eligible for service. In the vast majority of cases, the issue is very clear 
cut, and there can be no question with respect to eligibility. Approximately 
5 percent of the applicants are so-called borderline cases. Human judgment 
must, of course, enter into the determination of whether such persons should 
receive services. With respect to any one of these cases, you might take one 
viewpoint, I might take another. At any rate, a decision has to be made. In 
a relatively small number of cases, the decision that is made may appear to be 
questionable in the light of events that take place after the decision. The prob- 
lem the State agencies have in determining eligibility is comparable to that 
which the Veterans’ Administration has in determining eligibility of veterans for 
compensation. A decision must be made with respect to whether a person has 
a compensable disability at all, or has one of 10 percent, 20 percent, ete. It is 
reasonable to expect a certain degree of difference of opinion with respect to 
whether individual cases should have been declared to have compensable dis- 
abilities and to what degree. 

Our observation from a close study of the State-Federal program of rehabili- 
tation which includes several years of work in the Mississippi division, is that 
the program is remarkably free from bad judgment in determining eligibility. 
In fact, I am much more concerned that in some of the States, services are 
denied to severely disabled persons on the grounds of nonfeasibility, than I 
am that occasionally someone is accepted for service who may not be eligible 
in everyone’s viewpoint. Incidentally, the shortage of case-service funds is the 
major contributing factor to the fact that some of the States are reluctant to 
accept certain classes of the more severely disabled, whose employability may 
be questioned at the time of referral, and whose rehabilitation would be 
extremely costly. 

We sincerely hope that this committee will not attempt to justify a reduction 
of appropriations by referring to individual cases which are not illustrative of 
the operation of the program as a whole. The fact is that less than one-tenth 
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of 1 percent of all the cases handled by the State agencies are ever questioned 
by any auditor. Incidentally, the examination of the complete case record and 
conversations with the counselor who worked with the handicapped person are 
necessary in order to secure a completely accurate picture of any individual 
case. 

In conclusion, let me say that we believe the progress of rehabilitation in this 
country depends upon the following action by this committee. 

1. That the appropriation bill reported by this committee contain language 
specifically repealing the restrictive language which has been referred to in this 
statement. 

2. That an appropriation of $26.5 million for vocational rehabilitation in the 
States be recommended by this committee to implement the President’s recom- 
mendation for an expanded basic support program for rehabilitation. 

3. That the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation be maintained at a level com- 
mensurate with its responsibilities. 

We appreciate very much this opportunity to apepar before the committee. 

Mr. Bussey. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wurrren. Insofar as we have been able to find out, everybody 
is in favor of rehabilitation of the handicapped without exception. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to try to sell this committee 
upon the idea or to enumerate a lot of statistics which are in your 
files, but instead I would like to talk about some practical problems 
which have arisen in connection with the appropriation. 

The first one I want to talk about is the restrictive language found 
in the 1954 Appropriation Act, which would become effective in 1955 
if not repealed. 

This language is found on page 7 of Public Law 170 of the 83d 
Congress, and it is quoted in my statement. 

This language was not in either the House or Senate versions of the 
bill but it was inserted during the conference considerations at some 
point. 

As you know, the present method of financing the program, the 
method outlined in the existing law, is that the Federal Government 
shall pay 100 percent of the administration guidance and placement 
cost. of the program and 50 percent of the case-service cost. 

Administering the law on this basis it was discovered, after several] 
years of experience, that a Federal share of approximately 70 percent 
Was necessary to carry out the act as written. 

During the last few years the States have been increasing their 
appropriations percentagewise more rapidly than the Federal Govern- 
ment has, which has caused a reduction in that 70 percent to about 64. 

Ilowever, the percentages are not uniform. For instance, there are 
some States whose shares are now running less than 60 percent while 
others are still running up as high as 70 percent, and some agencies 
for the blind, which have higher administrative expenses propor- 
tionately, may have higher percentages than that. 

The effect upon this restrictive language on the program would be 
somewhat as follows: 

In the first place it would reduce the Federal share from approxi- 
mately 64 or 65 percent now to about 57 percent. 

This would have the effect of reducing the Federal expenditures in 
the program for 1955 by about $4 million, since the States would not 
have enough money to earn more than approximately $19 million on 
this basis. 

Mr. Buspey. You are using as your estimate the budget request for 
this year ¢ 
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Mr. Wuirren. That is right. I understood that that $19,175,000 
was recommended because it was felt that that was the maximum 
which could be spent under this language. 

Rather than eles an underestimate I am afraid that figure is a 
little high. I doubt whether there is State money available to earn 
the entire $19,175,000, but I would not try to offer any figures in con- 
tradiction to any which may have been presented to the committee. 

The States probably do not have enough money to earn the full 
$19,175,000. ‘That is, lam afraid they do not. 

Very few legislatures are in session this year, only about 8 or 10, I 
believe, and I don’t know what has happened in those legislatures, since 
some are not yet adjourned. Most of the States, it is evident, would 
have no way to replace the Federal money which they will lose through 
this amendment. 

Therefore, if it goes into effect in 1955 we see no other result than 
a proportionate decrease in the number of people that will be re- 
habilitated in the program. Since this would be about one-ninth of 
the total appropriation, State and Federal, we think it would reduce 
number of rehabilitations about seven or eight thousand below the 
1954 figure, whatever that may turn out to be, probably about sixty 
or sixty-five thousand. 

As you people already know, the administration has made some 
»roposals to Congress for expanding rehabilitation services in a rather 
arge way. 

or instance, the President this year ee to recommend, con- 
tingent upon the passage of some new legislation, $28.8 million for 
rehabilitation, of which $2614 million would be for the regular basic 
support program and the remainder for some new projects of kinds 
which could not be carried on under the present law. 

Our first appeal to this committee is that you repeal specifically the 
language restricting the Federal share for 1955. 

We hope that this committee will initiate doing that. We feel that 
putting this language in the appropriation act in 1954 may have accom- 
plished some good. 

In other words, it no doubt has directed the attention of the States 
to the fact that this committee expects the States to bear in future 
years a higher proportion of the burden. 

It may also have had an influence in the administration’s proposals 
to Congress which in themselves would reduce the Federal share 
eventually to a lower percentage than that which is recommended in 
this amendment, but would do so gradually over a period of years. 

We do not know exactly what will come through Congress in this 
regard, but this amendment may have had some effect in accomplish- 
ing what was in mind in passing it. 

o allow it to remain in effect in 1955 is going to be disastrous to 
the program in a large number of States and there is no way to avoid 
that situation. 

As I said a moment ago, there may be a few States it would not 
affect at all, but in some of the States it will result in a reduction 
of 25 to 30 percent. 

To nullify this language it is necessary that you do it specifically. 
Just leaving it out of the language this year would not accomplish 


the purpose. 
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Mr. Bussey. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Wurrrten. You people know the details of your machinations 
and I do not, but legal counsel has advised us of that. 

We hope this committee will initiate the matter of taking out this 
language and allowing the program to develop in keeping with new 
legislation which apparently is going to be passed. 

When I say “apparently,” I mean by that that both committees in 
the House and Senate intend to pass rehabilitation bills this year, and 
they will be expansion bills. 

ut knowing the hazards of getting any kind of bill through Con- 
gress in the last 2 or 3 months of the session, I don’t think anyone can 
safely assume such legislation will be passed, and I think it would be 

uite a farce if at the very time that the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor and the Senate Committee on Labor and Welfare are 
trying to get bills to expand the rehabilitation program, that this 
language would be left to wreck what we already have. 

Mr. Bussey. What you suggest, Mr. Whitten, is not only to make 
the States conscious of the rehabilitation program but to appropriate 
more money in proportion to the Federal share? 

4 = WHirten. at is my suggestion as to how it ought to be 
one 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think it can be done, and, incidentally, our associa- 
tion has taken the position that States with very high shares should 
expect to see those Federal shares reduced as time goes on. 

e think the way to do it is through the passage of legislation 
through the regular channels of Congress. Whatever Federal per- 
centage is agreed upon in that legislation, of course, there will be no 
dispute about that. 

will work for a high Federal percentage, but I may not get what 
I want. Regardless of what comes out we think that is the orderly 
way to do it, and then the States will know what they face and can 
plan accordingly. 

This matter of trying to effect cuts in appropriation language from 
year to year presents uncertainties which are terrific. 

For instance, States right now are facing the new fiscal year within 
about 40 days not knowing whether they are going to have to seriously 
reduce their programs or not. 

If we do this in appropriation language from time to time that is 
just a rut we get into, and States never know what to anticipate. 

I think the reduction in the Federal share can be accomplished and 
I think it will be accomplished. 

I am not one who feels—— 

Mr. Bussey. What formula would you use? I appreciate your 
views so far as the legislative procedures are concerned, but I still 
would like to have your views as to what you would propose. 

Mr. Wuirtren. at I would propose to this committee 

Mr. Bussey. To the legislative committee, in order to make the 
States conscious of the program and, in addition, contribute more in 
proportion to what the Federal Government participates than they 
are doing now. 

In vocational education, for instance, they started out low, but 
they have gotten up now to where the States and local communities are 
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appropriating over five times as much money as the Federal Govern- 
ment 1s appropriating. 

Mr. Wurrren. We have our viewpoint on file with the committees 
of Congress. It is roughly this: We are recommending a 65 percent 
average Federal share with the share going up or down determined by 
the per capita wealth of the State. That is our official proposal. 

e reason we selected that pivot point was that in the first place it 
is relatively close to the present Federal share, but it wouid iron out 
some of the irregularities that exist at the present time which you can- 
not justify by wealth of the State or anything else, and because that 
appears to be about the proportion that the administration was plan- 
ning for the Federal Government to bear of public-assistance cost. 

We have always felt that it is inconsistent that Congress appear to 
be more liberal in appropriating money for public assistance a it is 
for rehabilitation of the handicapped. 

As you know, you still have an open-end act for public assistance, 
and so far as I have been able to tell are going to continue it. 

I have seen no indication that Congress will close an end to that act. 

Mr. Bussey. When the Director of the Office of Rehabilitation was 
here the other day, we concluded that if this committee appropriated 
approximately $21 million this year and the States came up with their 
matching share in accordance with the formula which was adopted in 
conference last year, as you state, they would have approximately the 
same amount of money to spend on vocational rehabilitation as they 
had in fiseal 1954. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, they had $23 million to spend this year. 

Mr. Bussey. I mean the overall figure of around $37 million. 

Mr. Wuirren,. I see what you mean; that the States are appropri- 
ating additional money which would replace the $2 million of Fed- 
eral money that would be lost. 

Mr. Bussey. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, I cannot say positively whether that is true or 
not. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, then, assuming that it is. 

Mr. Wairren. Well, assuming that it is, the problem is that if you 
were seeking merely to maintain, which I am not, but assuming that 
you were, there would be a situation in many, many States would not 
have their parts of that additional $2 million, and therefore you would 
have a large number of States which would suffer the effects of your 
amendment. 

Of course, replacing $2 million, leaves you at the same level, but on 
an Spgimidnel tate basis, it does not. The effects would be felt very 
quickly. 

a, If each State did its part to come up to the formula, 
there would not be a shortage? 

Mr. Wurrren. That is correct. If every State appropriated, that 
is true, but as I have already indicated, there are about 40 State legis- 
latures that do not even meet this year. 

Mr. Bussey. Assuming that it was the will of Congress to keep that 
formula in effect, but not to make it effective for fiscal 1955, what 
year would you make it effective? 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, as I have already indicated, I do not believe in 
doing this sort of thing in an appropriation bill. I want it done in the 
House Committee on Waucation and Labor, and it may be that they 
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will come out with a lower figure than your 57 percent. It may be that 
they will, but I think that is the way to do it. 

Rather than having this appropriation business every year with 
people never knowing what the situation is going to be the following 
year, I think it should be handled with proper legislation. If you 
establish a 57 percent ratio this year, and establish a precedent of 
handling it like that, the next year the committee might decide on a 
55 percent ratio, or 50 percent ratio, or possibly a 40 percent ratio, and 
that prevents any stability in the operation of the program. 

Mr. Bussey. Frankly, I can only speak for myself, because I am 
only one member of the committee, and only one Member of Congress, 
but there is not any question about what is in my mind. 

I am trying to get this worked up gradually over a period of years, 
so that eventually the States will be appropriating the same amount 
of money as the Federal Government. That does not coincide with 
your thinking, but that is my thinking on the problem. 

Mr. Wurrren. No; I do not think it ought to be that low. 

Mr. Bussey. I think the States should appropriate at least as much 
money as the Federal Government is appropriating in this program, 
but not immediately, and not this year, but eventually. 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Perhaps it could be raised and retained at 75 cents 
and a dollar this year, then raised another 5 cents next year, and each 
year thereafter over a 4-year period at which time a dollar-for-dolla r 
matching basis would be attained. 

Mr. Wutrren. If that is what Congress wants to do—— 

Mr. Bussey. I do not know what the Congress wants to do. Tam 
just telling you what I want to do. I am only one Member of Con- 
gress, 

Mr. Wuirten. The chief difference in your viewpoint and ours, | 
think, is that you want to do it through appropriation language from 
year to year, and while if this is going to be done, we want to do it 
through a regular piece of legislation, which will have a degree of 
permanence on which the States can plan their program for a number 
of years ahead. 

f this holds this year—this restricted legislation— next year there 
will be another campaign to try to get rid of it, and uncertainty will 
continue. Programs just do not grow on that basis, statewise or Fed- 
eralwise. 

So, it is on the method in arriving at the proper percentage that you 
and I disagree. 

Mr. Bussey. I just wanted to be honest, and frank with you as to 
what was on my mind. 

Mr. Wutrren. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Bussey. I wanted to be frank with you since you have taken 
your time to come here to give the committee the benefit of your views. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the way we feel about it, and I think what- 
ever legislation is passed is going to have the effect of reducing the 
Federal share. 

Mr. Bussry. Do you have another point which you wish to make? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes, sir; that is with respect to the criticism of the 
State-Federal program that was made in the report last year on the 
basis of individual cases which were briefly summarized in the record. 
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Since we feel that these cases were far from characteristic of the 
State program and left the wrong impression with respect to the pro- 
gram, although we cannot be sure just what the committee had in 
mind in putting the cases in the record, I wanted to call attention to 
the fact that in determining eligibility for rehabilitation in the States 
that an average State may have several thousand people applying 

every year. 

Now, some of them they screen out immediately as being not eligible, 
and on the rest of the cases they get medical examinations—general 
medical examinations, and frequently special medical examinations 
and psychological examinations even in many cases—and eventually 
there comes a time when somebody has to say the man is either eligible 
or not. 

There are about 5 percent of the cases which we estimate as being 
borderline cases. You might accept them, and I might reject them, 
or vice versa. It isa problem which is somewhat like the one which the 
Veterans’ Administration faces, in fact, almost identical with some 
of their cases, as to determining whether a man’s disability is com- 
pensable, and if so, should it be to the extent of 10, 20, or 30 percent ; 
that there shall be a certain amount of human error in this, no one 
could possibly deny. 

I think, myself, that the State-Federal program of rehabilitation 
is as free of this kind of error as you could expect it to be, although we 
do not maintain that there is not error. We do maintain that the 
basic structure is sound, and these cases, such as were mentioned in 
the report last year, are not illustrative of the type of work that is 
done, or carried on in the State program. 

We hope if the committee considers individual cases at all in formu- 
lating its report, that it at least will try to get the case records and 
read, actually, page by page, what happened in the State where the 
person was being served, rather than to take the sketchy reports that 
may be contained in the administrative sections of audits. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say, for your enlightenment, that I was out 
in the field last summer, and I read many records, although no case 
records were contained in the hearings this year. 

Mr. Wutrren,. That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

In summary, it is just this: We want this committee to initiate the 
repeal of this restrictive language and want the Congress to deter- 
mine the percentage through the regular legislative channels and, 
second, we wish an appropriation of approximately $26.5 million. 1 
do not believe that I mentioned that specifically before. We choose 
that particular figure because of the fact that this is the amount that 
the President is recommending for the basic program next year, con- 
tingent upon the passage of legislation, but the legislation as proposed 
does not change the basic program substantially. 

So, if it would be needed under new legislation, it is needed just as 
badly under the present legislation. There is a great deal that can be 
done under the present legislation which has not been done as yet. 

Finally, we hope in considering the appropriation for the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, that you consider the fact that that pro- 
gram has been cut year after year. The office staff is now at the lowest 

evel which it has been during the past years, and it is at as low a level 
as we think it can operate ellectively, and if new responsibilities are 
45836—54—pt. 38 
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placed upon them through new legislation, we think that ought to be 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty ? 

Mr. Focarry. I am as anxious as you are to have this restrictive 
language repealed, and had I been a member of the conference com- 
mittee, I would have objected to this language being inserted in this 
appropriation bill, as strenuously as I could, because I do not believe, 
and never have believed, in legislating in appropriation bills. I be- 
lieve in your philosophy to the effect that iP we make any changes, 
they should come through the proper legislative processes in Congress. 

I have been advised by some mento that we cannot initiate the 
repeal of this language unless we get a rule from the Rules Committee 
allowing it to be in order on the floor. Any action which we take to 
—_ that restrictive language will be subject to a point of order. 
I have not been able to get a definite answer as to whether or not the 
Senate under its rules can repeal it, and then, we, in conference, agree 
to it, but that is one possibility. 

However, I think it is only fair to say to you that it is almost im- 
possible under the rules of the House to repeal it in an appropriation 
bill. I think the only thing which you can do is to get that done 
through the proper legislative committee. I agree with you that it 
should be repealed, and I am going to do everything I can to convince 
the Congress that it should be repealed. 

I think it was developed by Miss Switzer that this language means 
that there will be between 6,000 and 7,000 people who could have been 
rehabilitated, but who will not be rehabilitated because of this change 
in the language. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Chairman, do you mind if I ask a question ? 

Mr. Bussey. No, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Is it my understanding that in order for this com- 
mittee to repeal this restrictive language that you would have to 
report from this committee a separate bill and get a ruling on it in 
order to get it onto the floor of the House? 

Mr. Foearry. It means, as I understand it, that if we change the 
language in the appropriations bill in any way affecting this particu- 
lar language, it will be subject to a point of order when we reach the 

oor. 

The only way around it would be to get a rule. This committee 
has not been in the habit of getting rules on appropriation bills, and 
I have never been in favor of that myself. 

So, that is why I say that it is almost impossible. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Our counsel had suggested that language something 
like this might be considered : 

That funds hereby made available for vocational rehabilitation shall not be 
subject to any limitation in any prior legislation making funds available for 
vocational rehabilitation grants. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that would be subject to the same point of 
order. 

Mr. Foearry. I think it still changes the existing law, and if it 
changes the existing law, in any way at all, it is subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. Bussey. That is my understanding. 
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Mr. Foearry. I understand that the Senate, under their rules, 
from what I have heard, can repeal it, and if the conferees were dis- 
posed, they perhaps could accept whatever action the Senate takes. 
Otherwise you will have to enact repealing legislation. 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes, sir; through the legislative committees. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Whitten. 
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Mr. Buper. The committee will be in order. 

The chairman asked me to express his regrets that he would be a 
little late this morning. He is attending a meeting of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

Our first witness before the subcommittee this morning on neurology 
and blindness is Mrs. Nancy Sloane Coates. 

Are you ready to proceed, Mrs. Coates? 

Mrs. Coates. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Nancy Sloane Coates, of Haverford, Pa., a registered nurse, 
but currently devoting my time to keeping my husband’s home and 
raising our two children. 

I have come here today from Haverford, a Philadelphia suburb, 
because my nursing experience has made me aware of the vast neuro- 
logical research problems that confront us, and of the funds needed 
by the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness to 
carry on this research. 

Because of my experience and education in nursing, I realize how 
fortunate I am to have two perfectly normal children, and how great 
are the odds that they could be among the millions of neurological 
disease sufferers in this country. 

I therefore wish to testify on behalf of the Health Institute, know- 
ing that only through research can we expect someday to make normal 
the millions who are born with, or later are stricken with, one of the 
neurological disorders. 

Because I am a nurse, I feel that I may be able to give you gentle- 
men a quick picture of what major neurological disorders are like to 
the victims and their families. 

Neurological and sensory disorders comprise diseases of the nervous 
system—the brain, the spine, the nerves, and their sensory endings, the 
eye and the ear. 

_ More than 200 diseases make up this group. The most common 
include cerebral palsy, epilepsy, muscular dystrophy, amyotrophic 
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lateral sclerosis, multiple sclerosis, cerebral vascular disease—stroke, 
apoplexy, and so forth—Parkinson’s disease, and injuries to the brain 
and spinal cord. ‘The serious sensory disorders include cataract, 
glaucoma, retrolental fibroplasia, kernicterus and others which cause 
partial blindness and deafness. 

The neurological group ranks as the third great killer in this coun 
try, preceded only by heart disease and cancer. These disorders prob- 
ably lead in permanent crippling. 

I can best give you a picture of the effect of these diseases by using 
for examples actual case histories. 

I will tell you first of a man of 23 who has muscular dystrophy. 
He is lying helpless in a hospital bed not far from here. He was a boy 
of six when his school nurse first noted that he tended to walk on his 
toes and that the calves of his legs were enlarged, some of the early 
signs of muscular dystrophy. 

Now his muscles have withered and wasted away, and except for 
his head, he is virtually a skeleton. He is unable to turn his head. 
If he is placed in a sitting position, he has just enough strength to 
balance himself and keep his head erect. Soon he will not be able to 
do even this. Wastage will finally become so severe that the muscles 
which control breathing will fail and he will suffocate. He almost 
certainly will be dead within 2 years. 

I can say, with only the profoundest sympathy that death should 
have intervened long ago. The intelligence of this young man of 2% 
is intact—his IQ is extraordinarily high. 

To the young man and his parents, these 17 years of fighting a pro- 
gressive neurological disorder must have been that many years of al- 
most continuous despair, marked by occasional hopes that the rumor 
of a cure were true. 

We know that the young man and his family have acted with 
exceptional courage, carrying on, as far as possible, as if the boy’s life 
were normal. 

He was able to finish high school and, because his fingers still could 
function normally, he learned how to retouch photographs. In this 
way he has earned an average of $1,000 a year for sever: Fein But 
his is a losing fight. Muscular dystrophy slowly but inevitably kills. 
This he knows. 

This is the case history of an epileptic: 

George, a boy of 14, was shot in the head accidently while on a 
hunting trip in 1943. He was rushed to a hospital in a city near 
the midwestern town where he lived, and was given treatment and 
several blood transfusions. He regained consciousness 3 days after 

he was shot and recuperated quickly without any apparent ill effects. 

About a year after the accident the boy began to have seizures. 

In many epileptic cases the victim has a warning or aura just prior 
to the seizure. This boy described his warning as a numbness which 
is first noticeable in the tack of his left wrist and spreads to the backs 
of all the fingers of his left hand in the form of a tingling sensation. 
The numbness creeps up his entire left arm and then moves over to the 
left side of his face. 

At this point the convulsions begin. There is tongue biting, and 
frothing at the mouth, but in most seizures he loses consciousness and is 


unaware of suceeding events. On regaining consciousness he suffers 
extreme fatigue. 
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A year after the first seizure George noted mild weakness in both 
his left arm and left leg, and a loss of ability to recognize objects 
placed in his hand. He could lift large objects, but he could not 
perform exacting tasks because of his difficulty in perception. His 
condition grew progressively worse. 

At the first he had a seizure every few weeks but over the years these 
increased in frequency until, early in 1953, they were occurring about 
every 2 weeks, although at times he had 1 or 2 seizures a day. 

In March 1953, hospital doctors removed a large bullet fragment 
from the right lobe of his brain. He immediately suffered complete 
paralysis of the left arm and leg. Aided by physical therapy, he now 
uses his left arm some and walks with a considerable limp. The hos- 
pital has controlled his seizures with medication. 

Last fall he spent several weeks at the National Institute under 
observation. His complete case history is on file there. 

George is 1 of 8children. His father was a common laborer so there 
wasn’t much money to help George with hospital and medical expenses. 
He had some vocational training at a State school, but he had difficulty 
in keeping a job because of his seizures. 

Fortunately, the young man, now 24, is determined to make the best 
of his life. There is no social ostracism in his hometown. He has 
made a good adjustment to his condition, he has a girl friend back 
home, and he is facing the future with a smile. 

But George, and the hundreds of thousands like him, can never en- 
joy a full life until research provides him with a complete cure. 

In a northern hospital a victim of multiple sclerosis, whose name 
would be familiar to most of you, now lies almost totally incapacitated. 
His parents are wealthy, and a distinguished political career appeared 
to be his, until shortly before Christmas in 1949, when he was first 
diagnosed as a multiple sclerotic. 

Today he is paralyzed and helpless. He has the best doctors avail- 
able but they can do nothing for him. There is no treatment for 
multiple sclerosis. Even death in the near future is not a possibility, 
for the life of the average multiple sclerotic is almost that of a normal 
person. 

Beginning most often in these productive years between 20 and 40, 
multiple sclerosis usually progresses from relatively minor symptoms 
such as blurred bision, slurred speech, tremor and imbalance, to utter 
paralysis of all limbs years later. 

Peculiarly enough, in a large number of multiple sclerosis cases 
certain symptoms sometimes suddenly diminish or disappear for vary- 
ing periods of time. The patient’s hopes rise with the bright prospects 
of recovery but inevitably fall as the symptoms return, usually with 
increased intensity. 

These remissions, as they are called, create fearful psychological 
blows to the patient and many times they prove exceedingly costly, 
because irresponsible practitioners may take advantage of these 
changes in condition, and administer useless treatments to hopeful 
multiple sclerotics who count their remissions as “improvements” or 
“cures.” 

Adele, a little girl of 7, is a cerebral palsy victim. She is what is 
sometimes called a spastic. By that I mean that her leg muscles are 
tense, tight, and contracted, and she walks with a shuffling, jerky 
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motion; she fumbles for objects clumsily and her speech comes forth 
with great effort in choking, distorted sounds. 

This little girl has received special training for 3 years. She 
walks somewhat better than she did before and she talks much better, 
although only her parents can fully understand her arbled words. 
She tries to run with the other children in the neighborhood; she 
tries to throw a ball, and, because the other children are friendly and 
kind, she does not yet feel the full impact of the half life she is 
going to live. 

‘Adele can be grateful, perhaps, for her fundamentally fine intelli- 
gence and the fact that her parents’ ample means will permit her 
all the opportunities and strength of body that a fine education and 
excellent medical advice can provide. 

Adele’s case is not so severe as many, and her parents can provide 
her with the best of care. Not many of the more than a quarter- 
million cerebral palsied children can receive treatment at an average 
yearly cost of more than $5,000. 

The 1,000 premature children born blind each year live in a sun- 
less, faceless world. 

At the age of 3 to 4 months the normal baby smiles when his mother 
enters the room; and when he sees his bottle of milk in her hand, 
he reaches for it. These are some of the early signs of his intimate 
contact with the outside world. So, later, is his ability to speak, 
to read, and to write. 

For the blind child, these abilities come only after years of pains- 
taking effort. The blind grope their way from the unkown into the 
known darkness which never changes. No matter how great the cour- 
age and the character of the sightless, they rarely can achieve the 
economic, social, and psychological security that is possible for those 
of us who can see. 

Only successful research is going to enable the baby who is born 
blind to see; permit Adele, the spastic, to play ball; the multiple 
sclerotic to continue his career; the epileptic to get over his seizures, 
and the muscular dystrophied to live. 

The answer to all diseases, as it has been in the past, is research. 

We look to the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness for this all-important research and, in so doing, we come to 
you for the funds for $11.5 million to permit this Institute to operate 
a full-scale program. 

Mr. Buper. Thank you very much, Mrs. Coates. 

If there are no objections, we shall allow the witnesses to complete 
their statements for each of the Institutes before going to the question- 
ing, if that is agreeable. 

Also, if there is no objection, we shall proceed a little out of order 
at this time. 

_ Dr. Howard Rusk is here, and he has asked to be heard at this 
time in view of the fact that he has one of his patients with him. 
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AND REHABILITATION, NEW YORK 
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Mr. Buper. The committee will come to order. 
In view of the circumstances surrounding the request of Dr. How- 
ard Rusk to appear this morning, we are taking him a little out of 
order, but, Dr. Rusk, we shall be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Dr. Rusk. First, may I express my appreciation and also my apolo- 
gies for asking to be put on out of order, but the young lady whom I 
have with me came out of the middle of her final examinations, and 
she has one this afternoon. 

So, we are taking a plane back to New York just as quickly as we 
are able. 

My name is Howard Rusk, and I am a physician. I am director 
of the Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation at the New 
York University Bellevue Medical Center in the program at the 
Bellevue Hospital. 

I am also an associate editor of the New York Times, and I write 
on the problems of social medicine. 

May I say, not socialized medicine. 

I am here as a private individual who is interested, and who has 
devoted his life to the problems of severely disabled persons. 

I do not have a ae, eget statement, but I felt that I would like to 
tell you very informally something about our experience with the re- 
habilitation of severely disabled people, and some of our problems. 

Our understanding of this program is that it was really born during 
the last war. The paraplegic patients represent the problems well. 
There were 400 as a result of World War I. There were no great 
problems then because one-third died before they ever got back to this 
country ; the second third did not survive 3 months, and the mortality 
was 90 percent during the first year. 

This time, in World War II, we got just a few more than 2.500 and 
they did not die because we had antibiotics and we understood how to 
look after them. They were strong men who had given the best of 
their bodies to their country, and they wanted to live the best life 
they could. 

Because of the dynamic rehabilitation program established in the 
veterans’ hospitals and because of the funds that you in Congress 
made available, 1,763 of the original 2,500 are now living in their own 
homes and driving their own automobiles. Further, 80 percent of 
those boys are either in school or on a job. 

It is interesting to remember that, while we received 2,500 as a 
result of the war, we received more than 12,000 in civilian life. 

Until very recently, there has been no place for those individuals 
to go. We know that it is not only humanitarian but it is good busi- 
ness to treat these individuals, and to train them to live the best lives 
they can with what they have left. 
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We know from our experience in the Federal vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs that 90 percent of these men will pay back what it 
costs in taxes in the first 5 years, because their earnings go up from 
an average of $500 a year—in a group where 90 percent have never 
been employed—to more than $1,800 the first year after training. 

We talk about this program as the third phase of medical care, the 
first obviously being prevention, and the second definitive medicine 
- a care, aa the third is the training between the bed and 
the job. 

I thought I could best illustrate this to you by asking one of my 
patients to come down with me. She has arthritis. It might just as 
well be polio or multiple sclerosis or paraplegia, or any one of the 
many disabling diseases. Her name is Miss Rosalind Heller. She is 
23 years old, and she lives in Brooklyn. She was unfortunate enough 
to get the severest type of crippling arthritis when she was 2 years 
old. I saw her first at Bellevue 7 years ago. At that time she had 
spent more than 13 years of her life in a wheelchair, primarily. I was 
particularly impressed with the tremendous effort that this girl was 
making to try to do the best she could, under very difficult conditions, 
and L remember particularly the day that she came in with her father. 
The crutches which she has with her today and on which she came 
down on the plane were designed by her father with these little hand- 
whittled appurtenances at specific angles, so she could grasp the 
crutch and still walk. She came into Bellevue at that time and she 
stayed with us about 8 or 9 months. She improved, although she was 
in almost constant pain, and went home and returned to her school. 
She came in again 41% years ago in excruciating agony. In feeling 
her shoulders, you can still feel cricks under your ingot. 

Rosalind, what can you do with your hands now? 

(Miss Heller illustrating.) 

Dr. Rusk. At that time she could not get a fork to her mouth. 

This was in the early days of cortisone. It was within a very few 
months after it was first announced. It was very expensive, and very 
rare, 

A friend of mine gave me $1,000, and I bought $1,000 worth of 
cortisone and Rosalind was the first girl in our program to get it. 
Within 3 days she was like a different person. Within a week she 
was relatively free of pain, and we were able to start her training. 
However, this program does not consist of only medical treatment. 
It took 7 months of patient training to get this girl so she could 
walk and so she could use her hands, and could travel and could do all 
the things that normal people can do. She left the hospital and she 
was such a talented artist that she was given a fellowship at the 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, and she is in the middle of her final 
examinations now, finishing her third year. 

I wanted to bring a picture or two down which she had painted, 
but they were too difficult to carry. She is engaged to be married and 
will be married on the 14th of June. So, this is a sey exciting period, 
in addition to having her first ride on an airplane this morning, and 
her first visit to Washington. 

I would like, if it is permissible, to let her tell you in her own 
words what she does, and how she does it, and then I can summarize 
my brief testimony in a very few minutes. 

Miss Heller? 
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Miss Heiter. Would you like to see me walk now on my crutches? 

Mr. Buper. Yes; we would. 

(Miss Heller walking.) 

Mr. Buper. I think that is a most interesting and most encourag- 
ing statement, Doctor, which we have had on this subject. The com- 
mittee would be happy to hear from you, Miss Heller. 

Dr. Rusk. She has to have one litvle lift from this kind of chair. 
No: I believe she will make it. 

You will note that she is walking without crutches, and without the 
handlebars. 

Miss Hetxer. I am walking without anything. 

Dr. Rusk. She has a limitation of almost two-thirds of the motion 
in her knees. She has had 13 assorted surgical procedures, and 
was still an invalid after that much surgery. 

She had to have special shoes made, and I remember the first ones 
that we had made were in red. She had always wanted red shoes, 
and they were made red especially. 

Tell the Congressmen about your stick. 

Miss Hetirr. With this stick I am about able to do everything. 
I can put my shoes on, my socks and my underwear with this stick, 
and everything. I stick this into my shoe and I can more or less work 
my shoe on with this stick. In this hand, I pull everything up this 
way, and can even pull things over my head. I usually have little 
hooks on the side of my blouse. I stick this into the hooks and just 
slip it right on. 

Dr. Rusk. Miss Heller, I think that by all means, while you are 
here, you should hold up your hand high and show your new ring. 

Can you sit down by yourself, or do you wish me to assist you ? 

Miss Hetirr. I think I can. 1 can also dance, if you care to, Dr. 
Rusk, but we do not have any music. 

Dr. Rusk. If we had music, and you had a young partner, we might 
do that. 

It is estimated that there are about one million arthritics, each of 
whom are like Miss Heller, and whom we know with adequate training 
could do what she has done. 

We have just finished at our Goldwater Memorial Hospital 214 
years’ study on 38 patients like Miss Heller. Eighteen were severel 
crippled, and 20 were moderately crippled. I would call Miss Heller 
as a sort of betwixt and between the most severe and a little more 
than moderate. 

The average age—and we call them arthritic derelicts—was 46 years, 
und the average duration of the disease had been 13 years. Of the 
less disabled group the average age was 40 years, and the duration 
was 7 years of the disease. They were all completely crippled and 
homebound. Of the 18 severely disabled, 14 have been dikapa 
from the hospital. Seven of these are totally self-sufficient, and one 
has been placed in a job. The other 7 have been discharged, capable 
of taking care of part of their needs, with an average increase of 26 
percent in function. 

Four patients remain custodial patients, but they have increased 
their function by 20 percent. So, they have released nursing power 
and they can do for doenneties: 

The average hospitalization was 339 days. Of the 20 less severely 
disabled, all have been discharged from the hospital. Fifteen are 
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totally self-sufficient and the remaining are partially so, with an 
average increase of 29 percent in function. Seven of these 20 patients 
have been placed in full-time work, after being homebound for 7 
years. Their average training time was 223 days, there. 

When you talk about the problems in neurology, we have just 
finished our experience with our first 1,000 stroke cases at Bellevue 
Hospital. There are 1.5 million of them in the country. The average 
age was 63 at the time we saw them, and the average period in which 
we saw them after a stroke was 9 months. The average training time 
was 7 weeks. We were able to get 900 of them out of the hospital 
and living back in their own homes, and 400 went back into some type 
of gainful employment. We can document with a program like this 
in our city hospitals that we saved our city last year in patients getting 
out of the hospitals and back into the life again with a $165,000 in- 
vestment, a savings of more than $750,000 in hospital time for indi- 
viduals who would be disabled for the rest of their lives. 

The plea that I would like to make is this: I am a member of the 
advisory council of the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, and 
I know the research that is going on, and I know the traineeships are 
all filled, but I see in this health budget no line item for training 
positions in the field of rehabilitation. 

I am quite familiar with the legislation in regard to vocational 
rehabilitation, and I know it is the intention to increase the number 
under the State and Federal programs from 60,000 a year to 200,000 
a year. It cannot be done unless people are trained in this field. 

Seven years ago, when we started at New York University we had 


one young doctor in training and on the ist of July we will have 41. 
The sad part about it is that these represent more than one-half of all 
those being trained in the country. We could train twice as many if 
the funds were available. I think if we are going to make any inden- 
tation on the problems of the severely disabled, as far as making them 
functional, self-supporting, dignified people, that there needs to be a 
line item in this budget of $1 million for training in this field of 


rehabilitation. 

That would add another 200 physicians every year who would be 
ready to go out and head programs throughout the entire country. 

Among our own trainees there are 15 jobs for every one of them. 
Three of them finish in July, and one goes to Western Reserve to 
head the program there. A second boy goes to the Jewish Hospital 
in St. Louis, and a third one to the University of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Everyone of them, as I said, had 15 positions waiting for him in hos- 
pitals all over the country. 

So, I came here today as a private citizen deeply interested in the 
problem with a plea for some adequate funds, of which there are none 
at the present time, for training and rehabilitation to be administered 
by any one of these institutes. 

The only money which we have had has been $250,000, which was 
earmarked by the Heart Institute. However, there is nothing more 
fundamental in the total program of neurology and blindness or 
arthritis or heart than training. 

My plea is for an item in the budget which will allow us to at least 
train adequate people to begin to meet these new needs. 
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If we do not, the whole vocational rehabilitation program is a 
paper program because you simply cannot get the results without 
adequately and scientifically trained people. 

I am grateful to you for letting me present Rosiland in order that 
she could tell this simple story. 

Mr. Buper. Doctor, we very much appreciate your coming down, 
und I am sure that the members of the committee wish to congratulate 
Miss Heller, and wish her the best of everything. 

Miss Heiter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Fogarty ? 

Mr. Foearry. Doctor, before you leave, I would like to ask 1 or 2 
questions. 

How would this $1 million training fund be expended, and by 
whom ¢ 

Dr. Rusk. At the present time the money earmarked by the heart 
fund is expended by the National Institutes of Health through the 
Institute of Neurology and Blindness. They are the agent which 
dispenses the money, and who examines the fellows and who advise as 
to whether they are qualified, and as to who is either given or denied 
a fellowship, and then these fellows are assigned for training in medi- 
cal institutions all over the country where such training can be 
provided. 

Mr. Focarty. Would you call this predoctorate training or post- 
doctorate training ? 

Mr. Rusk. No; this is postgraduate training for physicians. 

Mr. Fogarty. As you perhaps know, we give to the seventy-four 
4-year medical schools all over the country, a grant of $25,000 for 
teaching in heart and cancer, and we are gradually coming up the line 
in mental health. 

Have those programs worked out satisfactorily ? 

Dr. Rusk. I think the progress has been magnificent. I think it 
is doing unbelievable good to the entire medical teaching program. 

Mr. Fogarty. As far as you know, and you should know, there is 
a definite shortage of trained doctors in rehabilitation ? 

Dr. Rusx. Yes, sir; there are less than 300 adequately trained in 
the United States in this program. This was just born with the war. 
It was just set up as an approved specialty by the American Medical 
Association since the war. We are the youngest specialty, and there- 
fore we are very short. I would not have come here a year ago and 
made such a suggestion, but the $250,000 earmarked by the Heart 
Council is gone, and we have dedicated, excellent young physicians 
now who want to train in this field, and they cannot train because of 
lack of funds. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think it is more important to spend $1 million 
training some of these doctors in rehabilitation than it is to spend 
funds for training psychiatrists or neurologists? 

Dr. Rusk. Well, it is like saying, “Do you think it is more impor- 
tant to strengthen your right arm or your left arm?” We are defi- 
nitely short of psychiatrists. I think our field of rehabilitation and 
the field of psychiatry are by far the shortest of any special fields in 
medicine today. 

Mr. Fogarty. As I recall, we were told that there is an acute short- 
age of qualified ig in the country in some sections of this 
country where there is only 1 qualified neurologist for 3 or 4 States. 
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Dr. Rusk. This is a part of the neurologist training. I think 
those engaged in training in our institutes at the present time qualify 
first for neurology, and then come in for 1 or 2 years to qualify for 
rehabilitation. 

This rehabilitation is the dynamic therapy which most of the 
patients will not have until the answer to multiple sclerosis, and the 
degenerative diseases, is found. 

Mr. Focarry. We run into this question sometimes : 

“Why should the Government get into the field of training doctors, 
when there is no shortage of doctors in the country /” 

Dr. Rusk. I happen to be one who does not agree with it. I think 
there is a shortage of doctors, but whether there is or is not, I think 
it is the quality that counts, and there are more qualified people who 
could be trained in this particular category. 

We in medicine have created a situation by the type of medical care 
that has been going on, and given in this country, where we have in- 
creased the age of the population from 46 in 1900, and if I had testified 
2 weeks ago, I would es said we have increased it up to 67.2 years, 
but now it is 68.3. We have created a situation of an aging popula- 
tion, with all the disabilities that come with it. 

Unless we utilize these individuals in our economy, and let them 
work to the best of their ability, which they can do with proper 
training, then we are in an economically unfeasible situation, because 
there are 12 million people today in the United States beyond the 
xge of 65. One-third of that number have no income at all, and one- 
third has less than $500 a year, and of the remaining one-third 50 
percent are self-employed. 


These peop can work, and they want to work, if we provide the 


training and the opportunity. That is why I feel that it is a good 
investment for the Federal Government. 

Mr. Focarry. I happen to agree with you, Doctor, but it is difficult 
for us at times to sell these programs upstairs. There are still many 
Members of Congress who say we are throwing money down a rathole 
when we appropriate funds for research. That expression has been 
used on more than one occasion. The stock question asked of us many 
times is: “What has been accomplished?” Of course, in many fields 
it is difficult for us as laymen to summarize what has been accomplished 
in the past year, and that makes it difficult to sell a program. 

I always thought one of the easiest programs to sell upstairs was 
vocational rehabilitation where they claim that the Federal Govern- 
inent receives in return $10 for every dollar that is appropriated in 
Iederal funds in one way or the other. 

Dr. Rusk. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is claimed to be a very conservative estimate, but 
at the same time funds have been refused on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, even more funds would return $10 for $1, we have 
had votes against that program. 

I am telling you some of these things to show you what we are up 
against. If the Federal Government decided this year to appropriate 
an additional $1 million for post-graduate training of doctors in the 
rehabilitation field, how wonttt that affect the economy of this country’ 

Dr. Rusk. Well, I can give you a New York experience which I can 
document. 
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Two years ago at Goldwater Memorial Hospital, which is our 
chronic disease pea A and at which some patients had been in the 
lospital longer than 15 years, we started for the first time a dynamic 
training program. We released enough patients from that hospital 
the first year to save the New York City taxpayers a little more than 
$300,000, and our budget requirement for personnel to activate and 
operate such a training program was a little over $75,000. 

In addition to that, they gave the acute physical medicine treatments 
to the other patients at the hospital. We documented the same thing 
ut Bellevue, and that is why we are putting in a program in every 
city hospital in New York, because we feel it is not only good humanity, 
but it is good business. We have had exactly the same experience that 
they have had throughout the country in the vocational rehabilitation 
programs, except I think we have gone a little further. 

Last year, in our institute program alone, we had 147 patients with 
broken backs, and 38 patients with broken necks, completely paralyzed 
from here down. A great many of them came from the Miners’ Wel- 
fare Union, and some came from State vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams. 

Of that 147 with broken backs, 80 percent are now at work, and of 
the 38 with broken necks, more than one-half are either in school or 
at work. 

Mr. Fogarry. Now, another question that I have is this: 

Some Government agencies, when they make their justification for 
appropriations before us say that they like a program, but they 
remind us our national debt is $275 billion, and ask where we are 
going to get the money for the program. 

Dr. Rusk. Well, if the Government has places where it can invest 
money that will bring back on a proved basis over a period of a decade 
$10 for each dollar invested, then it should invest in this, and this 
can be documented. 

Mr. Foearry. I happen to believe as you do, Doctor, and I do not 
pay too much attention to that $275 billion debt, as many of my 
colleagues do, because I think we ought to go ahead and appropriate 
some of these funds, such as you are talking about, and find the money 
after it has been appropriated. I think we will be able to find the 
money. 

Dr. Rusk. We want young doctors in this field, trained and seattered 
about the country to head programs and hospitals who are begging 
for them at the present time, who could, conservatively speaking, 
get 50,000 individuals out of the hospitals and back into life in the 
first year, who otherwise would be custodial cases. 

Mr. Focarry. When you were talking about your patient, Miss 
Heller, you mentioned the fact that when you first saw her 7 or 8 years 
ago cortisone had just been discovered, and was very expensive. 

At about that same time, 7 or 8 years ago, this committee heard of 
the discovery of cortisone, and we had Dr. Hinch before the com- 
Inittee. We had made a movie of some of the patients on whom he 
had worked with ACTH and cortisone. We thought so much of it at 
the time, as well as everyone who appeared before us who had worked 
with cortisone and who knew of the potential that it had in medicine, 
that the committee appropriated over and above the budget figures 
at that time, $2 or $3 million, in order to help to find a way to 
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ee cortisone or find new ways of obtaining it to bring down 
the cost. 

I think the action of the committee at that time helped greatly. 
Do you know whether it helped or not? 

Dr. Rusk. Oh, tremendously. Cortisone is just a fraction of its 
original cost. 

Mr. Focarry. Today? 

Dr. Rusx. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, I think our action helped to bring down the 
cost at that time, and that leads me to one more question : 

We were told this year by Dr. Bailey of the discovery of a substance 
called glutamine which he has used very successfully in the treatment 
of a few epileptics. 

It is not a drug. 

What is it called ? 

Dr. Trarcer. Well, it belongs in the type of medication called 


drugs. 
Mr. Focarry. Dr. Bailey expressed himself very definitely that 
this is not a drug, and that is why I asked the question. 

Dr. Traxreer. It is a substitute product. It would be a substance 
like insulin. 

Mr. Focarry. In any event, based upon what he told us, glutamine 
is much more expensive than cortisone was when it was first discovered. 
Finally, we were able to get out of him the fact that he could wisely 
spend $1 million in Government funds on glutamine because of its 
great potential use. 

Dr. Rusx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think it would be beneficial to the people of 
this country if the Federal Government appropriated $1 million for 
work in this field, to the same degree as was indicated before? 

Dr. Rusk. I do. I know a little bit about that research with 
glutamine. I think it is one of the most hopeful signs we have in the 
approach to this whole problem of these crippling diseases. I think, 
too, you must remember that cortisone not only acts on arthritics, 
but it has opened up whole new fields of understanding and many skin 
diseases that heretofore were regarded as hopeless now can be con- 
trolled and it not only gives us therapeutic treatment, but a tool for 
understanding these diseases. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. I did not mean to take 
up so much time, but I did want to ask Dr. Rusk some of those ques- 
tions, because I understood he had to leave. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Dr. Rusk. 

I would like to make one comment on the remarks of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Fogarty) in regard to where we can get the 
money for these research programs. This is not the first time I have 
said this for the record in the committee. I would like not only to 
retrieve, but to stop giving away money on some of the projects all 
around the world and to keep it for research projects that Séuld bene-. 
fit all humanity. I think it would do a lot more good. 

Mr. Fogarry. And may I say on that, as I have always said when 
I heard you make that statement, that that should not stop us from 
po yp enn funds for these programs; that we ought to go ahead 
and appropriate and then retrieve afterwards. 

Mr. Bussey. I agree with that. If we can afford that, we certainly 
can afford the extra funds requested here at home. 
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Mr. Foearry. And the fact we are appropriating millions of dol- 
lars for these things abroad should not deter us from appropriating 
what we think is necessary for these health programs. That is the 
point I make. 

Mr. Bussey. The point I was trying to make is that we have bor- 
rowed money to the extent of over $100 billion in principal to give 
away overseas, and borrowed the interest on that principal to the 
amount of over $3 billion. It just seems a shame to me that we have 
to beg, borrow, and steal a few million dollars for these research 
programs. 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not think we have to. I think all we have to do 
is appropriate for them, and they will find the money somewhere. 

Mr. Bupesr. I thing the gentleman from Rhode Island (Mr. Fogarty) 
will agree that we made pretty good progress last year. 

Mr. Fogarty. I was very pleased with this portion of the bill. 

Dr. Rusx. Mr. Chairman, I did not get to introduce this young lady 
who is one of the present patients at Bellevue, who flew down this 
morning and has to go back to take her final examinations. She is 
one of the cortisone patients who was trained in the arts school we 
had last year. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sorry I was not here to greet your patient when 
she came in, but I am sure my absence was explained. I had to appear 
for a few minutes at another meeting in the Mayflower. 

Dr. Rusx. The committee has so many statistics, sometimes if you 
see a person and see what has been done it is more impressive. That 
is why I took the liberty of bringing her down. 

Mr. Bussey. That is always better than words, I am sure. 

Dr. Rusk. Thank you very much. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 


Mr. Bussey. Now, Dr. Traeger, we are certainly glad to welcome 
you back to the committee again, and you may proceed in any way 
you choose. 

Dr. Trarerr. Thank you. I have a prepared statement which has 
been submitted for the record. With your permission, I would like to 
read some abbreviated remarks from that statement, and then submit 
the statement for the record. 

My name is Cornelius H. Traeger, doctor of medicine, consultant 
medical director of the National Multiple Sclerosis Society, New York; 
consulting attending physician of the Roosevelt Hospital, New York; 
attending physician, Hoepital of Special Surgery, New York; fellow 
of the New York Academy of Science; fellow of New York Academy 
of Medicine; fellow of American College of Physicians; fellow of 
American Academy of Neurology; fellow of American Association 
for the Advancement of Science; and a member of the National Ad- 
visory Neurological Diseases and Blindness Council. 

I am here today as a representative of the National Committee for 
Research in Neurological Disorders and the National Committee for 
Research in Eye Diseases and Disabilities. These committees are 
composed of the leading voluntary health associations which serve 
the interests of about 20 million persons suffering from cerebral palsy, 
epilepsy, muscular dystrophy, multiple sclerosis, cerebral vascular 

isease, and the many conditions which cause blindness and deafness.’ 


1 Appendix I. 
* Appendix II. 
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As this committee may remember, I have appeared here three times 
before to speak on behalf of appropriations for the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. On two of these occasions, 
the presentation of testimony had seemed to me a fruitless responsibil- 
ity, for while Congress had established such an Institute, it was stil] 
impossible to carry out its appointed function due to lack of funds. 

ast year, however, “mc be different; because, at this time, 
your committee and the Congress increased the appropriation of the 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, and while 
additional increases are still needed for many of the Institute’s pro- 
grams, the enlarged appropriation has allowed substantial researc) 
progress to be made already and promises further progress far beyond 
our early hopes. 

Let me congratulate the members of this committee and the Con- 
gress for granting these additional funds to the Institute. By your 
action you have set in motion more than an Institute. You have 
activated an entire field of medical research. All over the country 
promising young scientists or scientists in training, who never had 
the opportunity before, now are studying neurological and sensory 
disorders. For those suffering these crippling disorders, a vast feel- 
ing of hope has burgeoned, for parallel with the growth of the Insti- 
tute, the voluntary health agencies have found funds to quicken their 
desperately needed work in aid and care for the millions of disabled 
citizens they serve. 

Let me also congratulate this committee and the Congress for your 
help last year, in unfreezing the opening of the Clinical Center in 
Bethesda, which has permitted a group of brilliant young doctors to 
join the Institute for an attack on some of the fundamental problems 
in neurological and sensory disorders without further cost of delay. 

In appreciation of your interest and backing, I now shall demon- 
strate how your increased support of the Institute’s program last year 
already has paid off in scientific achievement. Later, other witnesses 
will tell you what economic gains to the country have and shall accrue 
from this effort. - 


RESEARCH ACHIEVEMENTS (1953-54) 


The accelerated activity resulting from the Institute’s increased 
appropriation for fiscal year 1954, even now directly benefits the 
Nation. The list of practical research accomplishments is a long one, 
too long for more than presentation in abstract today. But let me 
mention some of these contributions; first, those emerging from the 
Institute's intramural program in Bethesda; and then, those from the 
universities receiving Institute support through grants-in-aid. 


PROGRAM AT BETHESDA 


As you know, study patients have been admitted to the Institute’s 
program in Bethesda for about the last 6 months. Today, about 41 
research projects are actively under way at the Clinical Center, which 
are probing many of the unsolved problems of neurological and sen- 
sory disorders. Some of these projects are comprehensive attacks on 
broad disease areas; others are sharply focused studies on special 
aspects or missing links in our knowledge of certain diseases. In 
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both types of projects newer research tools are being developed by the 
Institute’s scientists not only for their own use, but also for the use 
of their colleagues all over the country. 


EPILEPSY 


Probably you have heard about the important work on epilepsy 
by Institute scientists in Bethesda, so I shall not describe it further 
ihan to state that their discovery of a biochemical basis for epilepsy 
promises an ultimate control of this ancient disorder, now suffered by 
114 million of our citizens. In addition, it has opened up an entirely 
new channel for research on the functions of the brain. I believe that 
this discovery of biochemical factors in epilepsy eventually may well 
rank as high as the discovery, by Banting and Best, of the role of 
insulin in the cause and control of diabetes. 


MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 


Probably you have heard of the promising method developed, by 
Institute scientists in Bethesda, for investigating basic mechanisms 
underlying muscular dystrophy and neuromuscular disorders with 
unstable radioisotopes. Already the method has been perfected and it 
revealed important common denominators in many neuromuscular dis- 
orders. Further application of this new research attack I am certain 
will bear fruit in a relatively short time. 


AMYOTROPHIC LATERAL SCLEROSIS AND MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 


Probably you have heard also of the Institute's pos in amyo- 


trophic lateral sclerosis, more commonly known as Lou Gehrig’s dis- 
ease. The Institute doctors have proved that this rapidly fatal 
neurological disease, which can be considered clinically as a combina- 
tion of infantile paralysis and multiple sclerosis, occurs 50 time more 
frequently on the island of Guam than in the United States. Now 
these same doctors are exploring factors which may explain tae the 
incidence of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis is much higher on Guam 
than in the United States, and thus give a clue not only to the causes 
of multiple sclerosis, but also to the many other demyelinating dis- 
eases of the nervous system. 


NERVE REGENERATION 


Several times before, I have spoken to this committee of the impor- 
tance and need for research in regeneration of nerve tissue of the 
central nervous system. Regeneration of nerve tissue had been con- 
sidered impossible until a few years ago when a prominent researcher 
at the University of Pcnnsylvania demonstrated that, by the use of 
a certain bacterial agent, the cut nerve fibers in the spinal cords of 
animals could be regenerated and the structural continuity of the cut 
fibers reestablished. He actually proved that regeneration had taken 
place by showing that an electric current would flow along the restored 
fibers. 

Since this pioneer work, however, facilities have been lacking to 
further fundamental research in nerve regeneration or to test clini- 
cally what already has been discovered. Such a project requires close 
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collaboration between laboratory and clinical research, which makes 
it structurally suitable to the Institute’s program in Bethesda. Con- 
sequently, I am happy to announce that Dr. William F. Windle, the 
scientist originally responsible for the discoveries in nerve regenera- 
tion, recently joined the Institute’s research staff to pursue further his 
investigations in this field. 

The importance of finding a way to regenerate nerve tissue cannot 
be overemphasized. It is our only hope for restoring to health the 
araplegics, the hemiplegics, and the many conditions which result 
rom accident or injury to the nervous system during peace and war. 


RESEARCH GRANTS ACHIEVEMENTS 


As a consequence of last year’s increased appropriation, the Insti- 
tute has been able to double its support of research grants for the 
study of chronic long-term crippling disorders, such as cerebral palsy, 
epilepsy, multiple sclerosis, muscular distrophy, cataract, glaucoma, 
and retrolental fibroplasia. 

As in the intramural program at Bethesda, concrete results are at 
hand to show that last year’s investment already has paid substantia! 
dividends in terms of scientific achievement and economic gains. 

For example, during the last year, from grantees of the Institute has 
emerged an understanding of the basis of retrolental fibroplasia, the 
leading cause of blindness in children, about which Dr. Johnson will 
speak; the establishment of a method of nasal pharyngeal irradiation 
as an effective means for the prevention of hearing loss in a large 
number of schoolchildren; a new drug which in preliminary tests 


checks the progress of acute glaucoma; a possible antidote for a deadly 
nerve gas; and a method of prevention of kernicterus, a form of 
cerebral palsy. I will not enlarge on these discoveries, about which 
you probably have heard, but I would like to tell you something more 
about what has been done for the prevention of kernicterus. 


KERNICTERUS 


Kernicterus is a form of cerebral palsy which comprises about one- 
tenth of the number of cerebral palsied born each year. The symp- 
toms are severe jaundice appearing within the first 48 hours after 
birth, associated with paralysis, grotesque involuntary movements, 
and some mental defect. 

Kernicterus results from incompatibility between the blood of the 
mother and that of the fetus, involving the so-called Rh factor. It 
results when the blood cells in an Rh positive infant, still unborn, 
invade an Rh negative mother’s bloodstream. The mother’s blood 
then produces antibodies which enter the circulation of the unborn 
child, and while the child’s body defense mechanisms may control 
this antibody invasion until birth, at birth itself a failure of defense 
occurs. The antibodies from the mother destroy the blood cells of 
bio gu causing irreversible damage to important parts of the 

rain, 

The almost total elimination of this form of cerebral palsy is now 
possible through the work at the Children’s Medical Center, Boston, 
by Dr. Louis Diamond, an Institute grantee. During the last year 
he has developed a method for evaluating the amount of bl in- 
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compatibility in the infant, as well as a method of multiple exchange 
blood transfusions (replacing the infant’s blood with new blood), 
which have proven capable of saving the child from any brain damage 
with its crippling consequences to body and mind. 


NEGLECTED AREAS OF RESEARCH 


So far I have shown you some tangible highlights of the research 
progress in the Institute’s program, accomplished as a result of the 
increased appropriations made by the Congress last year. In addi- 
tion, there has been much progress of an intangible nature which will 
reveal itself in more concrete form in the near future, and which is 
now generally reflected in the recent surge of interest to round out 
a national research program in neurological and sensory disorders 
and to start an attack on the many neglected areas of research that 
still remain in this field. 


CEREBRAL VASCULAR DISEASE 


A relatively neglected area in medical research are the neurological 
aspects of cerebral vascular disease (stroke, apoplexy, et cetera), even 
though this condition constitutes the third cause of death and is 
responsible for over a million persons crippled by hemiplegia in the 
country today. 

The Institute at present is able to support only 18 research grants 
in cerebral vascular disease, which is a relatively small sum for the 
investigation of a disorder that takes such a human toll in death and 
disability. This sum is also disproportionate to the research grant 
applications now being received and to the mounting public and pro- 
fessional interest in this problem, which is attested to by the important 
symposium on cerebral vascular disease at the International Neuro- 
logical Congress held in Lisbon in the summer of 1953 and the more 
recent national conference on the problem at Princeton University. 

The time is ripe, I am certain, for the Institute to step up its research 
contributions in this too long neglected area of disease. 


CEREBRAL PALSY 


Another gap in neurological research concerns cerebral palsy. I 
r 


have spoken already of the discovery made by an Institute grantee for 
the prevention of kernicterus, a form of cerebral palsy. This is a 
major advance, but we should remember that cerebral palsy does not 
comprise a single disorder, but many disorders arising from many 
different causes in which many different parts of the brain are affected. 
A pathologic study to correlate the various clinical types of cerebral 
nalah with the corresponding parts of the brain which are affected in 
each type has never been made. And such a study is essential before 
any broad program in cerebral palsy research can be launched. 

Because of the special pathological facilities at the clinical center 
and its net work of scientific relationships with other centers, the focal 
point of such a project would be best situated in the Institute’s intra- 
mural program in Bethesda. 


EYE RESEARCH 


As I have already remarked, the Institute, as a result of last year’s 
increased appropriation, has doubled its attack on the crippling neuro- 
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logical and sensory disorders, but there still are many neglected areas 
of research in these fields. The same conditions apply to the In- 
stitute’s program in eye research, which merits special comment from 
one of the country’s leading ophthalmologists, Dr. Lorand Johnson. 

Mr. Bussey. We will be glad to hear from Dr. Johnson. 

Dr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Lorand V. Johnson and my address is University Hosiptals of 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, where I am clinical professor, and director 
of the department of ophthalmology. I am secretary-elect of the As- 
sociation for Research in Ophthalmology, and secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee for Research in Eye Diseases and Disabilities, 

Preceding testimony by witnesses representing the National Com- 
mittee for Research in Neurological Disorders, has related the total 
medical, humanitarian, and economic impact upon our Nation re- 
sulting from these most tragic afflictions of mankind—the lame, the 
halt, and the blind. ; ; 

The recently organized National Committee for Research in Eye 
Diseases and Disabilities represents the combined efforts of profes- 
sional eye medical societies, and leading national voluntary health or- 
ganizations dedicated to the relief and elimination of blindness, for 
the ed of directing a concerted attack against eye diseases and 
disabilities of a potentially blinding nature. This committee, to date 
includes official representatives from the following bodies : 

American Foundation for the Blind 

American Association of Instructors of the Blind 
National Federation of the Blind 

National Industries for the Blind 

Association for Research in Opthalmology 
American Association of Workers for the Blind 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
National Foundation for Eye Research 

National Council to Combat Blindness 

Blinded Veterans Association 

American Ophthalmological Society 

American Academy of Ophthalmology 

Section of ophthalmology, American Medical Association 


The general aims of this national committee, as stated in the con- 
stitution include the following objectives : 

1. To study and assess the research and training needs in the field of 
revention of blindness and rehabilitation of the blind on a nationwide 
asis and to make known these needs. 

2. To advance research by encouraging medical schools and other 
institutions or boards to provide facilities for research and for train- 
ing of research personnel in the problem associated with blinding eye 
diseases and the rehabilitation of the blind. 

3. To serve as an information center and referral source for data on 
research activties in these fields and to effect more immediate clinical 
application. 

4. To engage in such activities pertaining to the advancement of re- 
search in diseases of the eye and blindness which the committee could 
perform more effectively than any member of the committee. 

5. To inquire into = ies whereby the professional and lay groups 
concerned with eye diseases and in the rehabilitation thereof can best 
work together for the most effective use of their separate as well as 
their joint resources for the welfare of the entire Nation. 
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Our national committee should provide valuable assistance to this 
committee of Congress, in ascertaining the needs of this country in 
the prevention of potentially blinding eye disease through medical re- 
search. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL AND CONTINUED SUPPORT 


Encouragement was given to those of our electorate who are afflicted 
with potentially blinding eye diseases, by the allocation last year of 
an increased appropriation to enable the relatively young Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness to activate its program and 
to begin to establish ophthalmic and neurological research on a basis 
which assumes some permanency. It cannot be emphasized too fre- 
quently, that fundamental research into these mysterious causes of 
blindness and disability cannot be done on a temporary or hit-and- 
miss basis. There must be a reasonable assumption of a permanent 
position in order that research workers may be attracted into this field, 
to investigate the causes of potentially blinding eye diseases as well as 
to improve methods of treatment for those so afflicted. There must 
be a reasonable assumption that funds will be available for continuing 
work which has been initiated by these men, in order that early funda- 
mental studies may be pursued to completion. 

Until this young Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
has grown to such stature that the funds no longer needed because of 
completed research, and the funds requested for new research projects, 
become equal, we must either increase the appropriation to this insti- 
tute each year, or postpone research on new problems. I might guess 
that in 5 years this equilibrium might be attained, when completed 
research problems or abandoned techniques will equal in amount, the 
dollars requested for research in new approaches or new disease cate- 
gories. Until that time, new projects on research must be met with 
new increases in appropriation or else await the completion of the 
earlier allocated projects. 

I assume that Congress will relegate to the medical research work- 
ers, the matter of which disease categories are most likely to be solved 
by their efforts, rather than to adhere rigidly to a previous budget 
base, which would in fact imply to our electorate, that research in new 
(lisease categories cannot be started until existing and authorized re- 
search in other disease categories has been successfully terminated. 


INTRAMURAL RESZARCIL AT BETILESDA 


I endorse without reservations, the previous testimony relating to 
the eminent need for additional funds for the Institute of Neurologi- 
‘al Diseases and Blindness, to activate the intramural program in eye 
research at Bethesda. Research to prevent blinding eye diseases also 
must fully capitalize on the unique opportunity for utilization of the 
talent and research facilities already activated at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health as well as provide a place for eye researchers to work 
out problems with newer techniques and equipment. I am confident 
that the establishment of a good intramural eye-research program at 
Bethesda would provide a great stimulus to eye research and I cannot 
too strongly emphasize the need for an adequate appropriation for the 
activation of a realistic research program in the field of blinding eye 
diseases. 
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BUDGETARY REQUIREMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Several new disease entities are now being studied, as a result of the 
modest but badly needed increase for the fiscal 1954 budget. A pro- 
portional increase to say $11,500,000, exclusive of needs for grants for 
construction of research facilities, for the Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness would supply the growth needs of this young 
institute, and the extension of research into additional disease cate- 
gories and for new approaches in investigation. 

To support my plea for extension of research may I cite current 
facilities and needs for a few specific disease entities in the field of 
potentially blinding eye disease. 


IMPORTANT AREAS FOR ADDITIONAL RESEARCH 


I have appended to this testimony a support of disease categories 
sheet which indicates a breakdown of the amount of funds available 
for research in the field of potentially blinding eye diseases as reported 
by this institute, from fiscal 1954 funds available. The adjoining 
column is my best estimate of number of persons having, or having 
had, this condition to some extent, as obtained from most reliable 
public information, or where none are available from incidence com- 
parison from records in my office. This opinion does not necessarily 
represent the opinion of any individual organization included in the 
national committee. 

Reference to this appendix indicates that available funds for oph- 
thalmic research vary from the low of $0.42 per 1,000 individuals who 
have at one time had a crossed-eye (strabismus) to $100 per 1,000 indi- 
viduals afflicted with glaucoma, and $10 for each baby blinded from 
retrolental fibroplasia. 


BLINDNESS FROM DIABETES 


Testimony has been presented by the Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases, relating to the incidence of diabetes. The peak 
age incidence of diabetes is between 40 and 60 years of age. Modern 
medical care of diabetes allows a life expectancy for the diabetic to 
be three-fourths of that of the normal individual of that age. It is 
expected that almost every diabetic will, within 20 years’ duration 
after the onset of diabetes, develop hemorrhages in the retina, and 
nen 1 out of every 6 with hemorrhages will eventually live to become 
blind. 

Probably in no field of blindness statistics is there greater difficulty 
in obtaining accurate incidence figures. These persons have a medical 
course of gross hemorrhage into the eye, followed by partial clearing, 
and again followed by massive hemorrhage. These individuals, even 
though reduced to mere light perception, live in the hope that there 
will again be clearin which will enable them to become independent. 
No category of blind persons is more reluctant to admit of their con- 
dition, and frequently these individuals are represented by an age 

roup which requires that they remain at home, dependent upon fam- 
ily custody. 
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It may be truly said that modern medical care does afford the 
diabetic, the expectancy of living long enough to become blind from 
diabetic hemorrhages. Certainly this is still the fate of all individuals 
who develop diabetes during youth; 600,000 persons have to some 
extent diabetic retinopathy and the constant fear of blindness. The 
expectancy of still better diabetic medical care is causing private 
blind agencies to take a very special interest in providing services for 
this increasing category of blindness. For research in this important 
field, approved applications covered by the 1954 fiscal budget were but 
$20,898, or $34 per 1,000 individuals afflicted with diabetic retinopathy 
to some degree. 

It is my prediction that blindness from diabetic retinal hemorrhages, 
and retrolental fibroplasia are, of the major causes of blindness, most 
certain to be prevented in the near future, through extended and con- 
tinued research. Even within the past 2 years very important research 
observations appear to relate the pituitary and suprarenal glands to 
diabetic retinopathy blindness. Basic research workers in the field 
of biochemistry (carbohydrate metabolism) and endocrinology (pan- 
creas, suprarenal, and pituitary glands) could well “team up” with 
an ophthalmologist and a clinical diabetic specialist for a concerted 
dsease-area attack on the specific problem of blindness accompanying 
diabetes. Let it not, longer than necessary, be said, that improved 
diabetic care now enables the diabetic to live long enough to become 
blind. 


RLINDNESS FROM CATARACTS 


There are many forms of cataract, some present at birth, others 


developing as a result of systemic disease, or other local disease in the 
eye, but the greatest number of cataracts are considered an evidence 
of degenerative process in the eye or an evidence of local senility. 
Over 3 million Americans have some opacity in the lens, which is called 
a cataract, or have had sight restored completely or partially by the 
removal of the cataract. The National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness estimates that of 300,000 blind Americans, about 19 per- 
cent, or 57,000 Americans, are presently blind from cataracts. 

Let it not be assumed that the cataract problem resides alone with 
those legally blind. The 3 million Americans who have opacities or 
partial sight, but not legal blindness, must not be excluded from our 
consideration. Neither must we exclude the person who after sev- 
eral years of temporary disability has obtained successful results from 
cataract surgery with partial or complete restoration of his vision. 

In the category of cataracts, the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness could support this year but $38,610, or but 
$12.90 per 1,000 individuals who have cataracts to some degree or who 
have had surgery with partial restoration of sight. Less than the 
cost of 1 cataract spectacle lens, is the amount of money available for 
research per 1,000 individuals afflicted with cataract to some degree. 
A more realistic research expenditure in this important category 
would be $500, or the average cost for surgical and hospital fees for a 
cataract operation, per 1,000 individuals with cataract to some degree. 

Several years may be necessary to attain this goal. In the mean- 
time, funds must be made available for training additional research 
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personnel and for expanding present laboratory facilities to enable 
cataract research to be done. Adherence to a previous budget base 
of $12.90 per 1,000 individuals afflicted with cataract to some degree. 
would postpone for years, research knowledge concerning the preven. 
tion of cataract. An appropriation of $11,500,000 should allow for 
1955 a minimal increase for research in this category. 


BLINDNESS FROM GLAUCOMA 


Incidence surveys suggest that 2 percent of our population over the 
age of 40 years have glaucoma, or increased pressure within the eye. 
which if untreated will cause damage to the optic nerve and irrecover- 
able blindness. The National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness estimates that of the 300,000 blind individuals, 12 percent, or 
36,000 have been blinded by glaucoma. They also estimate that | 
million Americans do currently have glaucoma. Glaucoma is one 
of the most active research interests in the field of ophthalmology at 
the present time. There was available for research to prevent or to 
better treat glaucoma, $100,510 last year, which represents about 10 
cents per patient suffering from this aun 

Some types of glaucoma are accompanied by great pain and imme- 
diate reduction of sight. These patients do altoid pow seek the 
services of an ophthalmologist. A more common type of glaucoma 
has no pain and presents a loss of vision which is so gradual that the 
individual seldom is aware that he is losing his sight. This patient 
does not immediately solicit aid from a doctor, and this form of 
glaucoma, like the thief in the night, does so gradually blind the 
patient that there is not an awareness of the condition. 

A dual problem thus exists, not only of finding a prevention or cure 
for glaucoma, but through better training to make all doctors more 
capable in this diagnosis so that early preventive treatment may be 
started. Of a possible 100 persons at this hearing, probably one 
person knows that he has glaucoma and is receiving treatment, while 
probably another person does not know that he has glaucoma and is 
gradually losing his sight without his knowledge. 

Even though research grant awards in the area of glaucoma equaled 
$100,510, or one-fourth of the total grant award money from the Insti- 
tute for research into the causes of blindness, it is my hope that 
research workers will double their interest in finding the cause or 
better treatment for glaucoma. May I hope that this Institute will 
have available sufficient funds to double the number of activated 
grants in this category. May I further hope that within 5 years we 
may reach an equilibrium of research dollars equal to $1 per person 
with glaucoma (the cost of a bottle of eye drops). So great an inter- 
est will certainly find the causes or a satisfactory cure. 


BLINDNESS FROM RETROLENTAL FIBROPLASIA 


Within the past 10 years a new blinding eye condition, called retro- 
Jental fibroplasia has become the No. 1 cause of blindness among chil- 
dren. So numerous are these blind babies that the facilities of 
workers for the school as well as preschool blind have been confronted 
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with a problem not at all dreamed of 10 years ago. The delay in 
reporting these blind infants presents a statistical difficulty, but I 
have accurate information that on January 5, 1954, there were in 
greater Cleveland 99 known blind preschool children. ‘The number of 
blind preschool children who live in the Cleveland area, and who have 
not yet been reported to the supervisor of sight-saving and braille 
classes, is not known. The National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness estimates that there are 5,000 babies blind with retrolental 
libroplasia. The estimated cost of care for a blind baby throughout 
its lifetime is $100,000. This single disease entity will cost during 
this generation $500 million for education and support. This figure 
does not include those babies who have had retrolental fibroplasia, but 
which did regress, or those who did retain sufficient vision in one or 
both eyes to escape the classification of “blind baby.” 

In fiscal 1953 the newly created Institute of Neurological Diseases 
und Blindness received but 2 acceptable applications for research in 
this area, and awarded $3,250 for research. In fiscal 1954 the Insti- 
tute received 13 acceptable research applications and awarded $59,- 
279, an increase of nearly 20 times. 

May I congratulate all persons who made possible this increase of 
$56,029 for research to study the cause and prevention of so tragic 
an affliction of premature babies. May I further hope that we may 
cach year continue to accelerate research into the causes and preven- 
tion of this man-made disease. It is my opinion that an appropri- 
ation for 1955 of $11,500,000 to this Institute will allow a substantial 
increase in the amount of research done to prevent this blinding eye 
condition. When dollars and ideas mingle in the research laboratory, 
humanity will benefit. 

CONCLUSION 


In concluding, may I state that the creation of the Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness was too long delayed. A realistic 
growth and development of this young institute will never be possible 
through an adherence to a previous budget base. An appropriation 
for fiseal 1955, of $11,500,000, exclusive of needs for grants for con- 
struction of research facilities, would be a realistic but conservative 
appropriation for the Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness. 
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Support of disease categories 


Estimated Available 
number of h 
Fiscal 1954 funds persons 
having or dollars per 
having had one thou- 
condition sand 
to some individuals 
Amount extent 


1. Ophthalmic, total $392, 186 
(a) Congenital disorders 18, 106 
(6) Injury 
(c) Infections and inflammatory diseases. 


Retrolental fibroplasia 
Retinal detachment 
Retinopathy 
Fundamental to metabolic disorders 
{neuropsychiatric} 
(e) Neuromuscular disorders 
Strabismus 
() Hysterical amblyopia 


(9) Research of public health significance ___- 


| 


1 Each blind baby. 
3 Diabetic. 


No estimate has ever been available concerning the incidence of 
tentially blinding eye diseases. Reliable estimates of the number 
linded from these diseases cannot fully represent the partial or 
temporary disability from the disease. Figures represented by (?) 
are an estimate of the incidence of active or inactive potentially 
blinding diseases of the eye, as indicated by records from my office, 
rojected to a national level, by comparison with the estimated 
incidence of glaucoma as of 800,000 persons. 

This inaccurate type of projection would suggest that possibly 19 
million American have, or have had, during their lifetime some con- 
dition of potentially blinding nature. (See also “Important areas 
for additional research.” ) 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Dr. Johnson. 

Dr. Trarcer. Now I would like to go on to the meat of the matter— 
a discussion of the budget. 

The budget that I am en, ee. for the Institute, on behalf of 
the National Committees for Research in Neurological Disorders and 
the Eye Disorders and Disabilities, is $11,500,00 (appendix III), 
exclusive of the need for the construction of research facilities which 
amounts to $8 million. 

This figure of $11,500,000 is a conservative one and is not calculated 
to meet national needs. We are fully aware of Congress’ efforts 
to limit Federal expenditures and the citizens’ budget of $11,500,000, 
$7 million less than last year’s, is a distinct compromise. 


Sensory disease research 
Pr 

(d) Metabolic and degenerative disorders___- 308, 774 
38, 610 | (?) 3, 000, 000 $12. 90 
100, 510 1, 000, 000 100. 00 

i 59, 279 5, 000 1 10.00 
20, 898 | 2 (2) 600, 000 34. 00 
1, 000 2, 400, 000 
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RESEARCH GRANTS, $5 MILLION 


The committees are asking for $5 million for support of the Insti- 
tute’s research grants program. This year, as you know, the Institute 
has a total of $2.7 million for this program. 

Because of the volume of recommended but still unpaid ‘gee ap- 
plications and because of continuation of grants previously recom- 
mended for award, $2.2 million of next year’s funds (if available) are 
already obligated, thus leaving only $500,000 for the support of new 
grant applications. On the basis of past experience, the Institute can 
expect the full number of new approved grant applications to exceed 
$3.6 million in the coming fiscal year. This year’s obligations and 
next year’s would, thereby, add up to $5.8 million. 

I might remind this committee that if we are asking you to almost 
double last year’s program for research grants-in-aid, the program, 
as we have previously shown, has more than paid for it already. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, $150,000 


In the citizen’s budget there is no increase over the current appro- 
priation for research fellowships. Our need for special research man- 
power is a grave one, and qualified requests for Institute support 
far exceed the funds available for this program. For example, we 
now are able to support only one of the four qualified applicants. 
However, the voluntary health agencies concerned in our held are 
able to devote more funds to the support of such fellowships, and 
within the next few years can be expected to continue to help in giving 
this aid. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS, $2,125,000 


TRAINING GRANTS, $2 MILLION 


The most important program, activated in fiscal year 1954, a pro- 
gram of medical training grants, now permits the Institute to give 
some support to 23 medical schools (appendix 4) for the initiation or 
expansion of graduate training programs which are designed to 
develop neurological teachers and clinical researchers in neurological 
and sensory disorders. 

The initiation of this program by this committee deserves special 
commendation. This program is essential to provide a pool of clinical 
and laboratory scientists to continue the Institute’s research activities, 
which are now forging ahead on a wide front. Unless teachers can be 
developed to train a pool of scientific manpower in neurological and 
sensory disorders, the Institute’s promising research programs will 
reach an early saturation point. 

The size of the present gap in the country’s facilities for training 
teachers in neurological and sensory disorders is still shockingly large. 
Only about 20 percent of our medical schols have modern facilities 
for training in this field. There are only 270 qualified neurologists 
in the entire country, as against a patient population of 20 million. 
Several large medical schools do not have a single qualified neurologi- 
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cal teacher and several States do not have a single qualified 
neurologist. 

Last year’s appropriation of $400,000 for training grants was an 
encouraging start, but much more is needed. Eventually each of the 
country’s medical schools should have effective programs for training 
teachers in these disorders. According to a study conducted by the 
National Committee for Research in Neurological Disorders, each of 
the country’s medical schools requires, on the average, $50,000 ($25,000 
for neurological disorders; $25,000 for blindness and other sensory 
disorders). Therefore, the total is $3,500,000, 

Of course, a program could not be developed in all medical schools 
at once, but, according to the study of the National Committee, it 
could begin now in at least 40 schools, which would require a budget 
of $2 million, the figure requested for the 1955 appropriation. 


TRAINING STIPENDS, $125,000 


In the citizens’ budget there is no substantial increase over the cur- 
rent appropriation for training stipends. While the institute at 
present can award only 1 out of 3 approved applications for training 
stipends, yet it is felt that the present level pee be maintained, pro- 
vided there is a substantial increase in the training grants program, as 
requested previously. 


SPECIAL CONTROL PROJECTS, $1 MILLION 


We are also again asking the Congress to make a special appropria- 
tion of $1 million for what we have called special control projects. 
These are programs best suited for bringing quick relief, at the lowest 
cost, to those millions who are suffering from neurological disorders. 
These patients are handicapped not only by their disability, but also 
by a lack of knowledge among general practitioners as to how to 
diagnose, treat, and rehabilitate their conditions. Thus, for example. 
a study reveals that on the average a period of 6 years elapses before 
the clinical manifestations of multiple sclerosis are diagnosed. Many 

atients with myasthenia gravis die or suffer prolonged disability 
ause 40 percent of these patients pass unrecognized for years. No- 
where is early diagnosis more important than in the case of neurological 
disorders, for once damage to the nervous system is firmly established, 
the loss is irreparable. 

The lack of medical knowledge in the diagnosis of neurological dis- 
orders also applies to their treatment. Today, 80 percent of all 
epileptic seizures can be controlled by proper treatment, yet less than 
20 1 a of the epileptics in the country receive proper treatment. 

erefore, this special control project envisages the establishment of 
10 neurological clinics in strategic geographical areas to serve as 
demonstration clinics for cerebral palsy, epilepsy, muscular dystrophy, 
multiple sclerosis, Parkinson’s disease, and other neurological dis- 
orders. Besides serving as demonstration and teaching centers for 
general practitioners, these clinics also would contribute to research 
ough followup studies of newer methods of diagnosis, treatment, 
and rehabilitation. 
The national committee estimates that the cost of establishing these 


demonstration clinics would amount to $100,000 a clinic, or $1 million 
for 10 clinics. 
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DIRECT OPERATIONS, $3,225,000 


The citizens’ budget is asking for an increase of $2,079,000 over the 
the 1954 appropriation. 

You have probably heard of the discoveries made by the Insti- 
tute’s investigators at Bethesda in their first year of operation, which 
already serves as a source of inspiration and hope to researchers in 
this field and to the millions of patients suffering neurological and 
sensory disorders. 

The program so far developed is excellent. But still there are many 
gaps to be filled. There is a lack of funds for fundamental studies 
in cerebral palsy and the neurology program needs “rounding out.” 
The program in eye researeh is a mere skeleton, while there is no pro- 
gram at all for the investigation of hearing defects, which is the most 
neglected area of medical research. 

It is essential to the Nation’s health that the Institute be provided 
with funds for direct operations to cover its categorical responsibili- 
ties, especially in areas where such research cannot be done elsewhere. 
The amount of funds required for this purpose may appear large but 
it should be remembered that this Institute received no heritage for 
direct research from the Public Health Service. It also should be 
remembered that the Institute has a real need for a central focal point 
of research activity because of its relative youth and because of the 
large spectrum of diseases which is its responsibility to study. 


APPENDIX I 


National Committees for Research 


The membership of the National Committee for Research in Neurological 
Disorders is as follows: The National Epilepsy League, the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, the National Multiple Sclerosis Society, the 
United Cerebral Palsy Associations, the Muscular Dystrophy Associations, and 
the American Academy of Neurology. 

The membership of the National Committee for Research in Eye Diseases 
and Disabilities is as follows: The American Foundation for the Blind, the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blindness, American Association of Workers 
for the Blind, National Federation of the Blind, National Industries for the 
Blind, the National Council to Combat Blindness, American Association of In- 
structors of the Blind, We the Blind, Eyes Right, Inc., the Blinded Veterans 
Association, Inc., the American Ophthalmological Society, the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology, the National Foundation for Eye Research, Association for 
Research in Ophthalmology, the Ophthalmological Foundation, and the Section 
on Ophthalmology of the American Medical Association. 


ApPENDIX II 
Major’ crippling chronic neurological and sensory disorders 


Multiple sclerosis and other demyelinating diseases__.___.__._...______ 300, 

1, 700, 000 


19.5 percent of total affected by cataracts. 
See footnote * at end of table, p. 140. 
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15.2 percent of total affected by keratitis. 

10.5 percent of total affected by glaucoma. 

Deafness (760,000 totally deaf) 
Chronic encephalitis 

Chronic poliomyelitis 

Neurosyphilis 

Brain, spinal, and peripheral nerve tumors (per annum) 

Accident and injury to the nervous system* (approximate) 


‘What may be termed “minor” neurological disorders, such as neuralgia, neuritis, 
radiculitis, Bell’s palsy, herpes zoster, migraine, and other forms of chronic headache, are, 
in fact, extremely serious, though their residual effects are not as debilitating as the 
disorders listed above. The minor disturbances are extremely common and painful, and 
present special problems in terms of their productive and economic loss to sufferers and 
to the Nation. Chronic headache, for example, affects 12 to 15 million persons in the 
United States, and is more responsible for employment absences than any other single 
medical problem, with the possible exception of the common cold. 

? Exactly how serious this problem is we do not know, but some idea of its extent may be 
realized when we consider that during World War II, there were about 25,000 penetrating 
wounds of the head (a much greater, though unknown number of closed head injuries) 
and 230,000 peripheral nerve injuries. Again, more than 200,000 persons yearly suffer 
skull fractures in auto accidents: and approximately 10 percent of all civilian accidents 
result in injuries to the nervous system. 


AppENDIX IIT 
Appropriation figures National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
(NINDB) 


Fiscal 1955 Fiseal 1955 
requested citizens’ 
a budget budget 


Grants: 
Research projects $5, 000, 000 
Research fellowships -- 15€, 000 
Training grants 2, 000, 000 
Training stipends. 125, 000 
Special control projects 1, 000, 000 


Total gran 3, 354, 8, 275, 000 
Direct operations 3, 225, 000 


Total funds for program performance 1 11, 500, 000 


1 Does not include estimated needs for construction grants which amount to $8 million. 


Appenpix IV 
Graduate medical training grants 


Institution Type 


a 
= 
= 


University of 

Georgetown University 

State University of 

University of North Carolina 

University of Vermont 

Albany Medical College Pts 

University of Utah hints do 
edical School.................- ...| Ophthalmic disorders - 

Ohio State University 4 

University of Chicago 

University of Oregon 

Western Reserve Universit 

Johns Hopkins University 

Washington University 

Columbia University 

University of Kansas 

Northwestern University 

University of 

Jefferson Medical College 

University of Michigan 

Louisville General Hospital 

Washington University 

New York University Neurologic disorders... 


S332 


|| 
4, 560, 000 
15, 000 
100, 000 
225, 000 
120, 000 
10, 000 
4, 000 
1, 000, 000 
| 
Amount 
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Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Dr. Traeger. 

Now, Mr. Henle, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Hentz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Ray Henle. I am editor in chief of the Three-Star Extra 
radio news program carried on NBC by the Sun Oil Co. I want to 
make that statement of identification, because I currently am not ap- 
pearing in that capacity, but am appearing purely as a private citizen 
who has become interested in the subject before the committee. 

I might say over a period of years in my capacity as a reporter, 
T have become acquainted with a number of eminent doctors and re- 
searchers who have been doing wonderful work in their line. It has 
always been a very fascinating subject to me and one, while not par- 
ticularly in my line of reporting which, has always interested me 
enough so that I have tried to make ti more or less a vocation, you 
might say. 

For example, one of my first friends is Dr. Paul Magnuson, who 
the members of this committee know was with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and is now a great surgeon in Chicago. I heard him on any 
number of occasions mention what they are looking toward, what they 
are trying to find—new devices and new ways of doing things. 
heard him discuss one thing, the question of the disk in the spine 
which many people have and which gives them a great deal of trouble. 
I would not want to quote Dr. Magnuson on this oceasion—he can 
talk for himself—but I think research in that line has already shown 
that there possibly made be a reasonably simple method of cor- 
recting it. 

Another great friend of mine is Dr. James J. Smith, of New York 
University, who is in private practice in New York. He has been 
doing some amazing research and practical application in the field of 
alcoholism. I would not be at all surprised and I feel confident from 
what little I know of the subject that the day will come when a 
committee of this kind in Congress will be appropriating money for 
research in that field; because I believe it is beginning to dawn on 
people that alcoholism is not a social problem at all but very likely 
may be a result of a deficiency in the glandular system and a de- 
ficiency which can be very easily be corrected. For one thing re- 
search has been developed, as the doctors here know so well, as a hit- 
and-miss proposition. You might go along very successfully on 1 or 
2 experiments and then try the same thing on the fourth and fifth 
patients and, bang, you do not get results. So you have to go into a 
whole new line of endeavor to find out what the divisions are and 
what the reason is. So the question of research is not only an un- 
ending one in my opinion, but is a very dramatic and exciting one. 

Personally, I do not know of any committee in Congress that has a 
greater opportunity than men such as you, who can come close to 
this thing and find a way to appropriate some money for these various 
programs, 

Another friend of mine is Lois Mattox Miller, who is one of the 
medical editors of Readers’ Digest. I have heard her talk on numer- 
ous occasions, too, about the magnificent and dramatic discoveries 
being made merely because somebody had a few dollars or had given 
of his own time and money to go into a little research work. 

I might mention also Dr. Lloyd Lewis right in this town, who I 
think is one of the country’s great on kidney and urinalysis. He told 
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me not so long ago he performed a brandnew operation on a young 
girl, 14 years old, whose kidney was completely nonfunctioning. He 
took a piece of her lower colon out and transplanted that onto the 
kidney and now she is getting some functioning out of the kidney. 

You just cannot hear of things like that and not know that we are 
just at the beginning of this field of research if we are going to save 
literally millions of our fellow citizens from useless loss. 

I would like to say, in connection with Mr. Fogarty’s statement on 
the point of what has been accomplished, that it has always seeme«| 
to me that the money appropriated in the field of research has been 
the one field where you can stand up and say “It is not boondoggling.” 
Because the doctors are interested in this thing, they want to succeed 
and they would have you people stop funny and useless operations that 
are wasteful in the research program. But I think there is one field 
where you can justify the expenditure of money and certainly, Mr. 
Busbey, as you mentioned, if you want to try to find a place where 
money is available, there are plenty of places to look for it. I certainly 
would much rather see a few million dollars appropriated by a com- 
mittee of this kind than to provide some of our functionaries—I mean 
minor functionaries—in some of our European establishments with 
2 or 3 sets of wine glasses and money spent in that way. I am not say- 
ing that our American representatives abroad should not be properly 
taken care of. Of course they should be and we want to take care of 
them in a way comparable to the majesty of this Government; but 
none of us can travel abroad and not know that money is wasted in 
that line of minor functionaries. So I think you could find a few 
extra million dollars for this. 

Let me say, also, I am here primarily because of my friendship 
with Mrs. Tankersley, who has taken such a vital interest in this 
subject, and I would like to take occasion here to compliment her 
executive ability and keen personal interest in the subject. 

Now the committee thought it might be helpful if 1 might supply 
some data which would demonstrate how a relatively small financial 
investment of the Federal Government may bring about a great 
economic return, and I have prepared a statement here. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: My name is Ray Henle. 
I am editor in chief of Three-Star Extra, a radio-news program. It 
is on NBC, sponsored by Sun Oil Co. I am appearing here on behalf 
of the National Committee for Research in Neurological Disorders, 
and those who are working to cure blinding eye disorders and dis- 
abilities, to ask for an increase in the appropriations for the Nationa! 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 

In my job of analyzing the political, economic and social trends of 
the day I have seen some aspects of the tremendous neurological- 
disease problems which have a vast bearing on our Nation’s economy. 
I have had made available to me some interesting data which demon- 
strates forcibly how a relatively small financial investment by the 
Federal Government may bring about great economic returns. 

Competent authorities have estimated that the drain on the Nation’s 
resources in the field of neurological diseases alone averages a mini- 
mum of $5 billion annually. This appalling figure includes wage and 
productivity losses, medical and wiliere expenses, indemnity com- 
pensation costs, and tax revenue losses. 
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Research work in neurological diseases is relatively inten 9m 
The National Institute of Neurological Diseases was established in 
i950 by the 80th Congress. Subsequent Congresses, until last year, 
gave only token support to this Institute. Last year your committee 
recommended, and the Congress voted, a boost of $2 million for the 
Institute. 

There is no yardstick by which we can measure the thankfulness 
cf those who have been given a new lease on life by the recent research 
findings of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness. Neither is there any way to estimate the happiness of the 
millions who will benefit from them in the future. However, I can 
show you where research in the neurological field this year has saved 
our Nation many millions of dollars. For example, one phase of this 
research involved kernicterus, a form of cerebral palsy, which Dr. 
Traeger already has described to you. 

At least 1,000 children are born each year suffering from this disease. 
As the result of the work of an Institute grantee in Boston, kernicterus 
can be almost totally eliminated. 

The families of these 1,000 children will be spared untold grief and, 
in many cases, economic hardship. The saving to the Federal and 
the State governments and the local communities will be enormous. 
Figuring $100,000 for each stricken child’s care over a normal life span, 
the saving reaches the staggering total of $100 million. The number 
of children: saved at birth through this new method will increase in 
proportion to our growing population. 

Tf the members of the committee feel that this $100,000 figure for 
the care of one person through a lifetime of illness is too high, please 
consider some of the costs involved—the many years of hospitaliza- 
tion; the medical and nursing services; the physical, speech, and psy- 
chological therapy; the testing, counseling, vocational, and welfare 
services and facilities. This is but one phase of cerebral palsy re- 
search. 

Findings from an intensive study of retrolental fibroplasia also have 
been satisfactory to a high degree, and resulted directly from the 
$4,500,000 appropriation which the committee made available to the 
Institute last year. Retrolental fibroplasia attacks prematurely born 
infants shortly after birth and usually the baby suffers a complete loss 
of vision in the fourth or fifth month. 

As Dr. Johnson told you, tests are being conducted and there is 
promise that the sight of the 1,200 babies who are stricken each year 
probably will be saved. 

Using again the estimate that it costs $100,000 to care for, educate, 
and provide adequate medical treatment for a stricken person from 
birth through a normal lifetime, a saving of $120 million for the 
families of those 1,200 children, the communities, the States, and the 
Federal Government is indicated. 

Epilepsy is commanding the full attention of the scientists at the 
Institute. We spend $35 million annually to maintain a small frac- 
tion of those sufferer in State and Federal institutions, and an esti- 
mated $15 million for medical and welfare expenditures. 

There are 1,500,000 epilepsy cases in the United States under present 
medication only ; 900,000 of these cases are employable adults, but only 
300,000 of this total have held jobs. 
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Research at the Bethesda Institute promises an ultimate control of 
this ancient disease, holding out hope that other hundreds of thousands 
will be salvaged as a useful source of productive manpower. 

Brain and spinal injuries present us with a complex economic prob- 
lem because total and permanent disability frequently results from 
hemiplegia or perapleg™, Hemiplegia is a brain injury which causes 
paralysis of one side of the body or of a part of it; paraplegia is an 
injury to the spinal cord which causes paralysis of the lower half of 
the body or of both sides. 

The Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. of Boston has placed the cost 
of indemnity and hospitalization for a single paraplegic during his 
lifetime at $400,000. Of this sum we must allow an average of $100,000 
for hospitalization, nursing, and medical care and rehabilitation ex- 

enditures. Indemnity costs, therefore, amount to approximately 
300,000. 

Dr. Howard Rusk has estimated the number of paraplegics to be 
somewhere between 85,000 and 125,000. If only 40,000 of these are 
covered by insurance, compensation costs over a life span for this 
group alone will total $12 billion. There is a ray of hope for hemi- 
plegics and paraplegics—the regeneration of nerve tissue. 

A few years ago Dr. William F. Windle, a prominent University of 
Pennsylvania researcher, successfully demonstrated a method of re- 
generating the nerve fibers in the spinal cords of animals. Until now, 
the lack of facilities have prevented further findings, but Dr. Windle, 
as we hear today, recently joined the National Institute’s staff and he 
is pressing his investigations in this most important field of research. 

f the key to nerve regeneration is found, thousands of hemiplegics 


and paraplegics will be restored to a productive life and millions of 


dollars of the taxpayers’ money will be saved. The Institute’s fight 
against blindess and deafness is of vital interest to everyone. 

In this country today, there are 260,000 totally blind, 1 million 
blind in 1 eye, and 340,000 whose vision is badly impaired. The Gov- 
ernment. is spending $98 million yearly for the care and welfare of 
ep tpg These expenditures go on year after year without any hope 
of relief. 

There are 4.5 million people in the United States who suffer from 
some degree of deafness. Since 1949, the Government has spent 
$4.8 million for hearing aids for veterans and 90,000 of these veterans 
ure receiving compensation for hearing losses sustained during their 
service in the amount of more than $20 million a year. 

Cerebral vascular disease (stroke) presents one of our most serious 
economic problems. Stroke is the third largest cause of death. More 
than 170,000 persons die yearly and 1.8 ‘nilften victims of this disease 
are alive, some totally paralyzed. We spend $47 million annually to 
maintain 60,000 of these sufferers in State hospitals. 

It is no more beyond the realm of possibility to think of research 
discovering a means of prevention or cure for this type of disorder 
than it was to stamp out pneumonia, a scourge only a few years ago. 

Your time does not permit me to discuss fully the economic savings 
end costs in the neurological disease field. However, I would like to 
tell you about one more neurological problem which points up some of 
our tremendous national economic losses. Statistics show that as a 
result of head injuries, 200,000 persons are absent from their jobs 
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every day inthe year. This represents a loss of 416 million man-hours 
of work and $624 million in wages, which, however, is not the entire 
picture. 

Industry accountants have found that the average accident involves 
costs which are about four times as great. This includes medical ex- 
penses and compensation payments of $600 million. Twice that sum 
must be reckoned as the cost of time lost by department heads and 
executives, materials ruined, tools damaged or destroyed, and hearings 
before compensation boards. It all adds up to $214 billion; a stagger- 
ing total, indeed. 

Sometimes there are more far-reaching and costly developments. 
Head injuries often prove serious and lasting and result in disorders 
which require the skill of research and costly medical care. 

The relative lack of manpower in the United States also shows the 
need for acceleration of research in the whole broad neurological field. 

At the close of World War II, it was reported in Government circles 
that another world conflict might bring about the drafting of women. 
This thought was revived only 2 weeks ago by Gen. Mark Clark. 
Writing in This Week magazine, he pinpointed our manpower short- 
age as our greatest hazard in both World War II and in Korea. He 
said that in case of all-out war it might be necessary to draft thousands 
of our young women, not for front line duty but to serve behind the 
lines in clerical and administrative posts. This would free every 
available man for combat. 

General Clark’s statement puts the spotlight on our manpower 
problem. It also points directly to those 20 million Americans who 
have been put out of action, or their earning powers curtailed by 
neurological disorders and blindness. For example: 

The 600,000 employable epileptics and many thousands of others 
who may be salvaged ; 

The 200,000 who are absent from work every day due to head 
injuries ; 

The 1.6 million who are totally blind, blind in 1 eye, or whose eye- 
sight is badly impaired ; 

The 4.5 million who are afflicted with some degree of deafness; 

The millions of other neurological sufferers who will be helped by 
the many research discoveries of the past year and the immediate years 
ahead. 

Some of these people already are employed but research findings 
can raise their potential immeasurably. Others, now incapacitated, 
can be salvaged. 

All of these people are candidates for our manpower pool if research 
shows the way to save human beings. They are eager to work and 
to enjoy economic and social independence. 

The results shown by the National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness in the research field during the past year lead to the 
conclusion that a broadening of the program in 1955 and in future 
years will produce even more satisfying results for the sufferers, their 
families and the Nation. 

Science is rapidly revealing the innermost secrets of the brain, the 
spinal cord and other parts of the nervous system. Thousands of 
people in the United States may be restored to their rightful places 
as useful workers if they can reap the fruits of a concentrated research 
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drive. And every man or woman who becomes self-sufficient will free 
another person for more strenuous duties. 


Everyone who takes a job will become a taxpayer and help ease 
the cost of Government for those who now are carrying the load. 
The project is economically sound and I am convinced that every 


penny of the $11,500,000 for which we are asking is needed and will 
be well spent: 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Henle. 

Mrs. Tankersley, we will be glad to hear from you now. 

Mrs. Tankerstry. I have only a couple of sentences. I would like 
to ask your permission to have put into the record a prepared state- 
ment from Edgar Kobak, who hoped to be here today. Mr. Kobak 
is presently a business consultant. He is a former president and di- 
rector of the Mutual Broadcasting System: former ransom National 
Better Business Bureau; chairman, Advertisers’ Committee on Pub- 
licity, NRA; trustee, National Medical Foundation; National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews; Town Hall, Inc., New York: National! 
Society of Crippled Children and Adults; past president, Marketing 
Executives Society; director, National Association of Broadcasters, 
Advertising Council; chairman, freedom of information committee 
of the National Association of Radio and TV Broadcasters. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record at 
this 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, I am Edgar Kobak, a business con- 
sultant. For more than 40 years, I have been working with people, all kinds 
of people, many of them suffering from crippling diseases. I have met them 
during my career as a salesman, as an official, and as an announcer in both 
radio and TV, in the advertising field, in industry, as a business executive, and 
in my work with many committees and foundations. 

I have seen a lot of illness and disability first-hand. I have noticed that 
many executives will not hire anyone who has any kind of physical disability. 
I disagree with that policy. I have always refused to let physical handicaps 
influence me, following my policy of hiring crippled people, the same as I hired 
those who were whole, if I could fit those handicapped people into positions 
which matched their abilities. 

The average life expectancy has been lengthened by many years in this cen- 
tury through research. This means more disabilities among our older groups, 
which drives home the need for a better understanding of killing and crippling 
diseases. 

I have not had much to do with research but, as a member of the National 
Society of Crippled Children and Adults, I have learned about its importance. 

It is hecause of my experience with the handicapped in my family, in industry, 
and in business, that I am here today to ask for more funds for the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, so that its work may be 
speeded up and expanded. 

I would like to summarize some of the remarkable achievements of the In- 
stitute this past year which the $2 million fund increase made possible. 

These achievements involve research that promises health and happiness to 
millions who suffer from more than 200 neurological disorders. They include: 

1. A means by which kernicterus, one form of cerebral palsy, which kills or 
cripples 1,000 new-born babies each year, can be eliminated, 

2. Tests now being made on a recent discovery which may wipe out retrolenta! 
fibroplasia, the leading cause of blindness among children. 

3. Scientists following a clue pointing to the cause of amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis, which may lead to an understanding of multiple sclerosis and many 
similar killer diseases. 

4. The development of a brain operation which promises to raise the produc- 
tive capacity of thousands of cerebral palsy victims. 

5. Successful preliminary tests of a drug which has checked the cause of acute 
glaucoma, a dread eye disease. 
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6. A new process for studying muscular dystrophy and neuromuscular dis- 
orders, and 

7. Intensified research at the Institute which has centered on finding a way to 
change the chemical constituency of the epileptic’s brain tissue. Success in this 
research would rank with the discovery of insulin. 

These are but a few of the accomplishments of the past year which resulted 
from 41 continuing research projects at the Institute, and from grantee programs. 
Now I would like to list a few of the important research programs that the In- 
stitute is planning for next year. For instance: 

The regeneration of nerve tissue of the central nervous system, which offers 
the only hope for restoring the paraplegics, the hemiplegics, and countless others 
to health, is one of the top projects. 

A study to correlate the different forms of cerebral palsy with the brain, to get 
information which is necessary before a broad program can be launched, is 
another. 

Kye research was doubled the past year but there are many projects to be 
launched in this important branch of sensory disorders. 

Continued research of the cause of cerebral vascular disease (stroke, apoplexy, 
ete.), Which kills more than 170,000 annually, also is planned. 

This war on neurological diseases takes manpower—trained doctors, scientists, 
and technicians—to staff the research teams. To get enough skilled researchers, 
it is necessary to recruit and train them, and that means skilled teachers. 

It is an amazing and disquieting fact that, as you already have been told, there 
are only 270 qualified neurologists in the United States. Several of our largest 
medical schools do not have a single teacher trained in neurology, and several 
States do not have a single qualified neurologist. 

In the past year, it was possible to give training grants to 23 medical schools 
for initiating or expanding graduate programs to develop teachers and re- 
searchers. Enough money to increase this number to 40 is requested in the 1955 
budget. 

Young men must be encouraged to go into the neurological research field, and 
this they will not do unless they are provided with an opportunity to study 
through training grants. 

It takes plenty of money to accelerate this drive on neurological diseases, and 
only the Federal Government can provide it. 

Private charities have been doing magnificent work in caring for the victims, 
getting employment for them, and doing a public education job. But basic 
research, which requires time and security, must be supported by Federal aid 
because there are virtually no private funds available in neurology to carry on. 

We could not wait for private industry to develop the atom bomb, and neither 
can we wait for private funds to carry on the fight against a relentless enemy 
whose attacks are costing us millions in manpower and billions in expenditures. 

The accomplishments of the National Institute form an important milestone 
in United States medical history. They all stem from the time, a short year ago, 
when your committee and the Congress voted a $2 million boost in appropria- 
tions, 

As the stories of these successes are told, the 20 million neurological disease 
sufferers are learning more and more about the Institute and what it means to 
them. 

Each of the Institute’s achievements is a heart-warming message to these peo- 
ple, assuring them that they have not been forgotten by their Government, and 
by the trained men of science whose ability to solve these complex puzzles of 
nature is their hope of life and health. 

The only way to eliminate the killing and crippling effect of these neurological 
diseases is through research. The National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness is the hub of this attack. It has a planned, broad program, but 
to carry it out effectively it must have funds. 


Mrs. TanKersLey. I am not really appearing as a bona fide witness 
because I only want to make one statement, which is that I have 
looked, over a period of 18 months, very carefully into the National 
Health Institutes and its entire program. I believe that I have been 
influential in persuading the witnesses who have testified for this, and 
who have prepared the budget that we are requesting, to come before 
this committee with an extremely realistic budget. I think that peo- 
ple come before your committee with perhaps a padded budget think- 
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1 amy we they are going to cut it down and give us half, so we will 
ask for twice as much as we want.” 

My feeling about the treatment we got before this committee last 
year is that we could afford to be realistic in our budget, and I simply 
want to say, from my own personal observation, that I believe that 
the $11,500,000 which has been asked for today is a realistic figure; 
one which is needed to carry on the minimum effective program, and 
one in which every penny will be well spent. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mrs. Tankersley. 

I wish to take this opportunity, as chairman of this committee to 
thank each and every one of you people for appearing here this morn- 
ing because it is testimony from people such as you that is very helpful 
to the committee and the Congress. I am certainly glad to see you 
back with us again, Dr. Traeger; you have contributed a great deal 
to the thinking of the committee and the Congress. 

It is people such as you, Mrs. Coates, that we appreciate—people 
who will take time out for these worthwhile endeavors. 

While I know that some radio reporters and commentators have 
taken an interest in some of these activities that are carried on by 
the National Institutes of Health and the national societies and asso- 
ciations, I only: wish that more would do the same as you are doing, 
Mr. Henle, because you are really in a position, I think, to bring these 
different research projects and things that are being done, not only 
at the National Institutes of Health but in the various medical schools, 
to the public in a way that means a great deal more than if a doctor 
were to get on the radio and give a professional talk. 

Mrs. Tankersley, I know, as the other members of the committee 
know, of your many activities and many wonderful works or projects. 
We are appreciative of the interest you have taken in the neurologi- 
cal and blindness diseases at the national institutes. You are to be 
commended because you have certainly given of your time and money 
in a very unselfish way. 

Mr. Buper. I have no questions. I would simply like to join in 
what the chairman has said. As an individual, I certainly appreciate 
the time and effort that the witnesses who have appeared here this 
morning have devoted to the studies they have made and the presen- 
tations they have made to the committees. I think it is an excellent 
thing to have people from outside the Government come in and give 
the committee their honest appraisal based upon their experience. 

Mr. Focarty. I say amen to everything said by the chairman and 
Mr. Budge, but that is not getting the money. 

The reason that I am going to ask some questions of Mr. Henle 
and others is because questions are raised continually on the floor and 
in the committee at different times. It is often said, We would like 
to do this but we do not have the money. 

I think that the committee has done a very good job over the years. 
Prior to 1946 we were appropriating nothing for cancer. Now we are 
appropriating $20,270,000. 

As far as the Heart Institute is concerned, prior to 1950 we were 
not contributing a penny for research until the Congress passed the 
enabling legislation to create the Heart Institute. This year we are 
appropriating $15 million. 
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The Arthritis and Metabolic Disease Institute is a new institute, 
and we appropriated some $7 million this fiscal year for it, which is 
only a couple of years old. 

So ou see, we have been going up and not back. It has been 
difficult at times to convince Congress that these funds are being 
wisely spent and that it is a good thing for the Federal Government 
to do so. 

I remember when this committee appropriated the first funds for 
the new Clinical Center at Bethesda. That cost the taxpayers of this 
country about $60 million to buy the land, prepare and build the 
building and furnish it. There are very few people in this country 
that know we have a Clinical Center in the Bethesda. I do not know 
whose fault that is, whether it is the fault of the Clinical Center, the 
Public Health Service, the Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment, the newspapers, or the radio commentators. 

Mr. Hente. A combination of all. 

Mr. Fogarty. It may be a combination of all. I think that is 
something the public should know we have and should know some of 
the work we are doing. There is also a question in the minds of some 
individuals in this country as to whether or not the Federal Govern- 
ment should have built that building in the first place, and whether we 
should have passed legislation setting up institutes like Neurology 
and Blindness, Heart, and Cancer. There are still people in the coun- 
try who are not convinced at this time that the Federal Government 
should be doing anything in this field. 

Mr. Hentz. In the Congress it is a minority at this time. 

Mr. Fogarty. At the present time. It was only 3 or 4 years ago 
that I tried to get an increase for research in cancer in the amount of 
$2 million or $3 million, and it was impossible to get it. That was 
only 3 years ago, and to get any increase today is a very difficult thing 
to do in the Congress. 

Mr. Hente. We are certainly not sorry for the fight that you made. 

Mr. Focarry. I was sold on this program the first year that I 
arrived on the committee. It burns me up at times when I hear of 
individuals coming down to Washington questioning whether or not 
we should have built that building at Bethesda. There are still some 
pretty able people in this country who are still questioning that fact. 

Mr. Hentz. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you think about that? 

Mr. Henze. I have only this thought to offer: People often say 
while there is so much money in this country, so many rich people, so 
many big foundations, why cannot they do all the work? My an- 
swer to that is, I think that they should do something. I am quite 
sure they will do the work, but I believe that the trail has to be blazed 
by the Government. I believe the Government has to show the way. 
This is a growing thing. We are making progress here. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is interested in this for all the people. 


I believe that you have to have that start in order to get individuals 
and foundations interested to come along. 

Of course, we all know that there have been some original investiga- 
tions made of grants of foundations, but here is a field in which I 
think the Government must, and must promptly, pioneer. 
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Mr. Focarty. Do you think it was a wise investment—building this 
building, equipping it and manning it so it could be beneficial to the 
people of this country ? : 

Mr. Hente. Unfortunately, I am not familiar with the details, but 
if you will say it is for research, I will say it is certainly a wise 
expenditure. 

Mr. Focarry. I wish that you would take time to go out there and 
go through it. 

Mr. Hente. In connection with that, you may be interested in 
knowing this: We are in our program now considering the possi- 
bility of taking the five greatest killers in the field of disease, what- 
ever they may be, and detail a part of that for 5 successive nights, and 
what research has been done in the field. 

Mr. Focartry. Why do you pick out the five preatest killers? Are 
there not some crippling diseases almost as bad 

Mr. Hente. We can go on ad infinitum the whole year. At least 
we can draw public attention. 

Mr. Foearry. I can think of some killing diseases I would rather 
have than crippling diseases. 

Mr. Henue. There are some diseases that lay people low without 
killing them. 

Mr. Fogarty. Schizophrenia, or something like that. 

Mr. Henter. Yes. I am thinking of alcoholism, which is one of 
the greatest wastes. I am convinced of it. It is a great waste, and 
I think that that can be cured relatively simply. 

Mr. Fogarty. As an individual taxpayer of this country, you think 
that the money is well spent ? 

Mr. Hentz. I certainly do. 

Mr. Fogarry. You think that we are going to get our money’s 
worth for every dime we are spending on research for these crippling 
and killing diseases ? 

Mr. Hente. I certainly do. I have been a reporter in this town 
for 10, these 20 years, and I know there is nothing harder in the world 
to do than to reduce the cost of Government. It is just the hardest 
thing in the world to be done. There is not anyone Sho is more fully 
aware of the problem you men have in that field than I. There just 
comes a time when someone has to be strong enough to get up on his 
feet and say—Well, here is a place where we are saving lives and 
here is one where we are wasting lives; let us throw out the waste and 
concentrate on the other. 

Mr. Fogarry. I think that you should also know that all of the 
raises in appropriations for these Institutes took place in either this 
committee or in the Senate. They were not sponsored by the admin- 
istration, either past or present. They were the result of the thinking 
of the members of this committee and the Members in the Senate. 

Mr. Henze. I understand that. Iam frank to say that I am sorry 
there has not been someone in the executive branch in this and past 
administrations that has not paid more attention to it. It just shows 
what an opportunity this committee has as time marches on. 

Mr. Focarry. Dr. Johnson, have you been out to the Neurological 
and Blindness Institute? 

Dr. Jounson. I was. I was at the open house last spring and spent 
a day there, not only inspecting the facilities but seeing the type of 
work they are doing. 
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Mr. Foearry. What do you think they are doing? 

Dr. Jounson. I think it is the most wonderful thing our Govern- 
ment has done in the interest of preventing blindness and disabling 
cliseases. 

Mr. Foearry. Dr. Bailey testified before the committee a few weeks 
ugo that we have only 2 ophthalmologists out there, and the reason 
that we have only 2 is a lack of funds. He said there was an excellent 
one available in the area and that if more funds were available he 
could be hired together with substantiating staff. 

Now, I was amazed to find out that we are doing so little for the 
blind at the present time. 1 thought—and I should have known 
better, I suppose, being on the committee—we were doing a lot more 
for the blind than we are at the present time. After questioning Dr. 
Bailey we find that he needs about $500,000 more at the present time 
to even get started on a research program at the National Institutes. 
It would take about $800,000, incllaiiine the equipment and personnel 
that would go with it. Do you think that that is necessary ? 

Dr. Jounson. | like your word “necessary” because I feel it is most 
necessary. It is impossible to get a capable and well-qualified re- 
search worker to go into a laboratory where there are no facilities with 
which to work. Likewise, until they have the capable administrator 
for their research work, there is little opportunity of getting addi- 
tional space for needed equipment. Those two things must go hand 
in hand. I know of several good men who might go there if they 
had the facilities and the staff to work with. 

Mr. Fogarty. I asked Dr. Bailey to tell me something about the 
problem of blindness and what he was doing on blindness and he said : 
“Right now we are actually working on one disorder, uzeitus, which is 
an infectious disease, and we are doing this as a joint project with the 
Institute on Microbiology. We have, as you know, only two ophthal- 
mologists.” 

I said, “Is that all you have?” 

He said, “Yes.” 

I said, “I thought that we were really doing something in connection 
with blindness, but if you have only two ophthalmologists you are 
not doing much.” 

He said, ““We need more now.” 

He went on to justify $800,000 that he needed at the present time, 
in order to have just a skeleton of a program on research in blindness. 

I thought since this Institute was being supported by Federal funds 
we had a real good program out there, and it was only a couple of 
weeks ago that I found out we did not. In order to have a half decent 
one we have to appropriate another $800,000. Do you know anything 
about that? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. I heartily concur and your impression is the 
same as mine. We have neither the personnel nor the equipment to 
do fundamental research in potential blinding eye diseases. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you not beginning to find out now, because of 
some of the work going on with premature babies born blind, that 
something can be done? 

Dr. Jonnson. Something has been done. We have tremendously 
reduced the incidence of blind babies. 
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Mr. Focarry. What about premature babies that are born and 
become blind? Did you mention something about that in your pre- 
pared statement ¢ 

Dr, Jounson. Yes. 

Dr. Trarcer. I presume that you are talking about the retrolental 
fibroplasia problem, which is confined only to premature babies born 
weighing less than 4 pounds. A great many of these babies, when they 
develop in incubators, become blind from this disease. They are per- 
manently blind. There is no cure for that type of blindness. Of 
course, that was isolated because it was confined to a specific segment 
of population—prematurely born babies under a certain weight. Ob- 
viously, there must be something in the environment of those babies 
between the time they are born and the time they come out of the incu- 
bator to cause this blindness because it does not happen in babies born 
normally. And so, the elements and the environment were studied and 
oviously the differences were high concentration of oxygen. That 
problem has been studied by teamwork on the part of the Institutes 
through funds made available to us the last year, and all indications 
are the answer is just around the corner. It will save 1,000 babies a 
year, 10,000 babies in 10 years, from becoming permanently blind. 

Mr. Foearry. Dr. Traeger, we talked a little bit about glutamine. 
L asked Dr. Bailey, “Do you not call that a drug?” 

He said, “No; it is a biologic substance.” 

Instead of calling it a drug, he calls it a biological substance. 

Dr. Trarcer. It depends upon how loosely you construct your se- 
mantics. Almost anything a person takes to alter, change, or bring 
xbout a therapeutic effect may be called a drug. You can divide drugs 
into narcotics, analgesics, liven; hormones, and so forth. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not want to get into a discussion with you on how 
or why; it is not that important. It is important, however, this dis- 
covery, and after listening to him tell him about it it reminded me 
of a few years ago when I heard doctors and physicians tell us of the 
discovery of streptomycin and ACTH and cortisone, and in both in- 
stances, this committee, without any recommendation from the De- 
partment or the Bureau of the Budget, appropriated $1 million or $2 
million for research in those two new drugs, as we called them at that 
time. 

I tried to develop through Dr. Bailey if this was similar to the dis- 
covery of ACTH and cortisone and streptomycin, and he said that 
he thought it was, but he also said he thought the potential was greater. 
If that is true, then we should appropriate, as he suggested, about $1 
million to manufacture enough of this biological substance for further 
research. We could get the people who could manufacture it into 
the business in a shorter time and it would be on the market and it 
would cost less. I think that streptomycin and cortisone are now 
getting down in cost to where the average person can buy them. 

Dr. Trarcer. It could not have happened in cortisone had this com- 
inittee not appropriated the $2 million which brought about a fast 
evaluation of that drug over a wide spectrum of diseases. We would 
still be puttering with cortisone if we had not had the stimulus of that 
$2 million available to many researchers throughout the country. We 
got some answers. We have not gotten them all by any means. 

As Dr. Rusk said, we have many avenues of approach. A whole 
new vision of medicine has been brought up by this development of 
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cortisone. We would not be anywhere near where we are today with- 
out that appropriation. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think that the importance of doing something 
in the glutamine field is as important as in cortisone / 

Dr. ‘TRarcer. If glutamine pays off as I think it will, you can blow 
up the clinical center and plow the fields in peanuts and come up with 
a great profit to us in terms of dollars. If it is the only thing that 
comes out of that Institute, you have justified your expenditure. If 
nothing else ever comes of it, that will do the job. 

We are dealing here with a segment of the population, 1,500,000 
epileptics for whom nothing has been done through these years ex- 
cept through sedatives, some variation of the barbiturates which de- 
presses them and eliminates only a few of the attacks or seizures, es- 
pecially in epileptic children. You have to give them so much that 
they cannot go to school. They are dopey and wacky and they are 
destroyed at the beginning of their careers. 

Now, it was found that this glutamine could be a normal inhabitant 
of the brain structure. It was found following some brain surgery 
in an attempt to eliminate epileptic foci. By a very complicated 
biological study it was found that the epileptic brain does not have 
enough glutamine like the arthritic does not make enough cortisone, 
like the diabetic does not make enough insulin from his pancreas. 

You know the story of cortisone in arthritis and insulin in diabetes. 

In the few cases that have been treated with glutamine they have 
been able to cut down the seizures and almost cut them out. 

Remember, this is a very expensive drug. They have used it in only 
twocases. Not only that, but for the first time in the study of epilepsy 
they have made reversals of brain waves on the electroencephalograph 
from epileptic type brain waves to normal brain waves. That had 
never been done before. That is why this is so exciting and that is 
why I am so eager to see that this study goes on. This is work that 
could not. be continued had you not opened the Institutes last year. 

Mr. Focarry. I os with you. It just burns me up when I hear 
some people say, “Well, we do not think the Federal Government 
ought to be in this field at all.” 

r. Treacer. I have been burning for 10 years. That is why I am 
here every year. 

Mr. Fogarty. I sr it, for one. I think that we have got- 
ten a whole lot out of your testimony every year. 

Now, I have been asking this question for 7 years: What are we 
doing for people with multiple sclerosis? 

Dr. Treacer. There we have a much more difficult problem. Maulti- 
ple sclerosis today is about where polio was 10 years ago. Multiple 
sclerosis is a disease of completely unknown origin for which there is 
no treatment. In order to begin the study of a disease you have to 
begin somewhere, and what we have been doing these last few years 
is to study the structures involved in a disease, the brain tissue, the 
spinal cord tissue, the insulation that surrounds the nerve fiber of 
the central nervous system, which is the major focal point of the disease 
called multiple sclerosis. We have been studying the spinal fluid 
in multiple sclerosis as compared with other chronic neurological 
diseases. We have been sadiying the blood pattern. What we are 
doing now is studying those aspects of the human anatomy which are 
concerned with the disease in order to learn how they differ in multiple 
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sclerosis from other neurological diseases and from the normal, and 
what we are doing is accumulating evidence for new leads, for new 
avenues of research. 

So far as actual progress is concerned in terms of success in treat- 
ing the disease, or in terms of determining its cause, we have not 
rotten anywhere yet, any more than polio got in its early days, but we 
rave to work that way. We have to study those parts of the body 
concerned with the disease. 

Mr. Focarry, At least we are concentrating on it more today than 
we were a few years ago. 

About 10 years ago when I first asked the question you said that the 
Federal Government was not doing a thing. You said that you did 
not know how many people had multiple sclerosis. 

Dr. Trarcer. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. I asked the same question a couple of weeks ago. 
We have budgeted this year $250,000 in that field. There are two men 
in Guam making epidemiology studies of the disease you mentioned. 
So that in that instance we are going ahead. The disease that they 
are studying in Guam is a first cousin to muscular dystrophy also. 

Dr. Trareer. In a loose sense you may say so. There is a group of 
neurological diseases called demeylating diseases in which the com- 
mon characteristic is the destruction of that insulation around the 
nerves. Now, the common ones are multiple sclerosis and amythropic 
ry sclerosis, the disease that killed Lou Gehrig, but there are many 
others. 

Any research dealing with those fundamental structures of the nerv 
ous system will be just as important to the cure of palsy and Parkin- 
son’s disease as they are germane to multiple sclerosis, because you are 
dealing here with a common structure changed by disease, the brain 
and the spinal cord. 

Mr. Focarry. You know we were in a field of construction a few 
years ago and then all the projects were cut out. 

Dr. Trarcer. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. We had a program established at that time in cancer 
and, I believe, a small one in mental health. We got to the second 
year only and they were cut out. Do you think that we should do 
something about constructing research facilities? 

Dr. Trarcer. I was hoping that you would not ask that question. 
The answer is “Yes,” with qualifications. If by making construction 
plans you take away from our Institute program, it would be a dis- 
aster. 

Mr. Fogarry. I am not trading one program against the other in 
public health, or against any other program. 

Dr. Trarcer. In looking at our problem, there are many medical 
schools in which there are no departments of neurology. It comes 
under medicine. There are medical schools which have departments 
of neurology, but they are the last man in the band; they are stuck 
away in the corner somewhere. In many of these schools there are 
young, eager, and intelligent and brilliant men who need space and 
who need the gadgets with which to play. 

I just et oad, had occasion to know of a hospital where they were 
contemplating a multiple sclerosis diagnostic institute and they had 
an awful time finding one livable 14- by 16-foot room to take two 
doctors and a good deal of diagnostic equipment, including some elec- 
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trical devices, so the problem of places to work and toys with which 
to play is a real one if this program is to expand. 

e have 270 neurologists that are certified by the American Board. 
These 270 doctors are leaders who are dealing with a problem which 
is much too vast for them, and they have to expand. We need more 
just as we need more psychiatrists, because we are dealing not with a 
static problem, but an increasing problem. People are growing older 
and living longer and living into areas where they get the diseases, and 
someone cas to take care of them. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mrs. Coates, you have heard this discussion going on. Are 
you satisfied that the money appropriated by the Federal Government 
in these fields of research that we have been talking about this morning 
is well spent ¢ 

Mrs. Coates. I am very satisfied. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you think that we are making headway ? 

Mrs. Coates. I think so, very definitely. 

Mr. Fogarry. I do not know whether you pay much attention to 
polls like the Gallup poll, but 3 or 4 wade ago the Gallup Poll was 
published locally here to the effect that about 80 percent of the people 
of this country would pay higher taxes if the Federal Government 
were appropriating $100 million instead of $20 million for research 
in eancer. Do you think that the American people would be happy 
to pay higher taxes if we appropriated more money for research in 
neurological disorders? 

Mrs. Coates. I think so. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think it is that important ? 

Mrs. Coates. I think it is very important. 

Mr. Foearty. Do you think that the request this year for $4,700,000 
is enough? Do you think that the Institute could wisely spend $9 
million or $10 million instead of $4,700,000 ? 

Mrs. Coates. I think so, yes. 

Dr. Trarcer. I can answer that because, being a member of the 
Council, Iam more familiar with what is going on. 

Mr. Focarry. The reason I was asking Mrs. Coates was because 
she is an individual and a taxpayer. You are too, but you are on 
these boards and you might get a little more excited about these 
things than Mrs. Coates. 

Dr. Trarcer. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. That is the reason I am asking Mrs. Coates the ques- 
tion. : 

Dr. Trarcer. Take the project grants alone. The project grants 
are screened very tightly. They go to study sections where a lot of 
them die on the vine. Then they come to the Council where some 
more die, and when they go through both the study section and the 
Council, they are good. Our program is already completed, plus 
the ones that we are going to consider in about 3 weeks in our Council 
meeting, and if we keep the average score of the last 3 years we are 
going to need $8,500,000 right there. That is just for the project 
grant program. If that happens with a $4 million figure we may as 
well close up shop. We will be bankrupt for the fiscal year 1955. 
Those are just the simple numbers. ; 
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Mr. Foearry. Just one more question: Mrs. Tankersley, since you 
have been closely associated with this program, privately and with 
the Institutes, have you any recommendations to make to this com- 
mittee where the funds could be spent in a better way than they are 
being spent at the present time? 

Mrs. Tankerstey. No. I feel as I said earlier, that while we are 
very happy to get the increases we got last year, we need at least double 
that amount. There are still many of the projects Dr. Traeger talked 
about that we have not really been fully able to implement. 

Mr. Focarry. Because of your close association with these prob- 
lems and with the Institute itself, you are quite satisfied at the present 
time that these funds are being well spent / 

Mrs. Tankersuey, I am. Last year I thought the appro- 
priation we got was perhaps less than we would like to have; how- 
ever, I think it has been wise that we have had a gradual increase 
because it has enabled the Institute to staff as it went along. I think 
with the money we had last year increasing the program we are in a 
better position this year to expend additional money than we would 
have been had we gotten all that we asked for last year. I feel this 
year we can certainly spend $10 million or $11 million very profitably. 

Mr. Focarry. In other words, you are in a better position to branch 
out at this time than you were last year? 

Mrs. Tankersiey. I think we are. 

Mr. Focarry. You think it is worth the investment ? 

Mrs. Tanxkerstey. Certainly. I think the proof we have this year 
of what we did with the money from last year shows that with more 
money we could doubly expend the research discoveries that we got 
last year. 

Mr. Buper. Do you have some further statement that you want to 
incorporate in the record ? 

Mrs. TankersteYy. I have one which I think I can give verbally 
quickly because it is such a graphic personal experience that I have 
had with the work of the Institute. 

A woman called me on the telephone from Arlington just 10 days 
ago to ask me if I could help get her nephew a job. It appeared this 
man from the age of 2 to about 40—which I think he is now—had 
had epileptic seizures. He finally got to the point where he was 
having as many as 10 a day and he had to have someone constantly 
with him. He went to the Institute last October and was operated 
on there and given treatment and he has not had a seizure since then. 
It was one of the most dramatic and complete recoveries I have known 
in my experience with epilepsy, and I am sure no place else in the 
United States could this At happened to this man. He was having 
10 seizures a day, he was completely useless, a ward of his family, 
and now he is in a position to take a full-time job and be a normal 
productive citizen. 

Mr. Focarry. So we can say to the Members of Congress when this 
bill is on the floor that this is a concrete example of what has been 
accomplished by these funds; is that correct ? ‘ 

Mrs. TanxersLey, Yes. You are not going to vote $10 million to 
make one man productive, but I think it is a perfect example that if 
there had not been the research behind the dramatic cure of this man, 
he would not be cured, and in turn, research means that there are 
going to be many, many equally dramatic cures. 
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Mr. Foearry. I meant my question to be that this is an example of 
what these funds are being voted for. 

Mrs. TanKerstEY. I think it is a marvelous example and it is not 
unique. 

Mr. Bunce. I wish to thank all the witnesses who have appeared for 
the neurology and blindness appropriations for the National Institutes 


of Health. 


Monpay, May 24, 1954. 


INSTITUTE FOR ARTHRITIS AND Merapoiic Diseases 


WITNESSES 


GEN. GEORGE C. KENNEY, PRESIDENT, ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMA- 
TISM FOUNDATION 

DR. CURRIER McEWAN, DEAN, MEDICAL SCHOOL, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

DR. NORMAN JOLLIFFE, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF NUTRITION, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Buper. The committee will be in order. 

We will now take up the outside witnesses on behalf of the appro- 
priation for the Institute for Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. 

Is General Kenney with us? 

Dr. McEwan. General Kenney is not able to be here, Mr. Chair- 
man. Iam Dr. McEwan, and I have a statement for General Kenney 


which he asked if I would present for the record—not to read, but to 
leave with the committee. 

Mr. Buper. Without objection, the statement of General Kenney 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 


(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY GEN. GEORGE C. KENNEY, PRESIDENT, ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM 
FOUNDATION 


I am Gen. George C. Kenney, United States Air Forces, retired as of August 
31,1951. At present, I am president of the Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tion. 

I come to you not only as the head of an organization that in the past 5 years 
has done yeoman work in bringing the problem of arthritis to the foreground, but 
®lso as a disturbed private citizen who is cognizant of a financial drain upon 
this Nation’s treasury. 

The doctors who appear before you today will talk about the need for more 
funds to conquer arthritis. They will appeal to you for larger sums of money 
with which to step up research and with which to construct much-needed 
laboratories. 

Working as closely as I do with these doctors, I know how they feel. I be- 
lieve that they feel that in the not too distant future they will put an end to the 
terrible pain and crippling effects of this disease that counts more than 10 million 
Americans among its victims. I know how much sooner that day of victory can 
come, if we had the necessary money to conduct the research and education 
needed to solve the problem. 

I am not here merely to ask you for money. Iam here to tell you how through 
your efforts we can look forward to saving the taxpayer hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year. 

In this Nation today, there are more than 10,104,000 men and women over the 
age of 14 who are suffering with arthritis and the rheumatic diseases. Of these, 
49 million are either completely or are partially disabled, most of them being 
persons stricken with rheumatoid arthritis, the most crippling and devastating 
form of the disease. 
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In the United States today, the rheumatic diseases are the commonest cause 
of chronic illness. Statistics show that 1 out of every 16 persons is afflicted 
with some rheumatic disease. Each year the rheumatic diseases remove at least 
320,000 Americans from the lists of employable individuals. 

There is no question but that the rheumatic diseases limit the amount of work 
that a person is able to do. Because of this, many arthritis and rheumatism 
sufferers must continually keep changing their jobs to less active and less pro- 
ductive ones as the disease progresses. So you see, gentlemen, the rheumatic 
diseases are a far more important factor in the Nation’s labor turnover than is 
generally recognized. 

Of the 10 million persons in this country with arthritis and rheumatism, 
about 26 percent, or 2.6 million, have been forced to change their jobs or quit 
work beeause of the pain and the discomfort that is so much a part of the 
rheumatic diseases. 

A United States Public Health Service study shows that 1 percent of all per- 
sons employed in this Nation will change their jobs by the time they reach the 
age of 40, because of arthritis and rheumatism. By the time these men and 
women in our country’s business and industry reach the age of 50, 2 percent of 
them have had to enter less active and less productive occupations because of 
these diseases. And though we often think of 65 as being the universal age of 
retirement, 4 percent of our working population is forced into retirement by the 
time the age of 60 is reached, because of the aggravating restrictions placed upon 
these people by the rheumatic diseases. 

A rather startling fact is that this country loses more work days every year 
as a result of arthritis than it loses as a result of injuries suffered in accidents. 
The rheumatic diseases rank second as the leading cause of work days lost each 
vear in the Nation. The dubious honor of being first goes to mental and nervous 
diseases. 

Each year, arthritis and rheumatism robs this Nation of more than 1.2 billion 
man-hours of work. This loss is equivalent to an army or more than 576,000 
trained and skilled workers being unable to work at any time. 

Conservatively estimated, arthritis and rheumatism are costing this Nation 
nearly $2 billion a year. 

The cost to sufferers from these diseases is around a billion and a half dollars 
a year in lost wages and salaries alone. The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers is 
more than $108 million they annually contribute to welfare and relief allowances 
provided arthritis victims who cannot support themselves. And the cost to 
stricken arthritics and their families is more than $138 million that must go for 
medical and hospital care. 

On top of these costs, there is still another and more direct cost to the Federal 
Government. In income taxes alone, the Federal Government loses more than 
$100 million a year, because of wages lost by persons suffering the pain and 
disability of the rheumatic diseases. 

There are still further costs that directly involve the Federal Government. 
1 cannot give you figures in dollars and cents, but the amount certainly must 
run into millions of dollars. I’m referring to Federal public assistance. Twelve 
percent of all the permanently and totally disabled persons in the United States 
receiving public assistance from the Federal Government are persons suffering 
with arthritis and rheumatism. 

So, you see, gentlemen, what I meant when earlier in this statement I said that 
1 am not here merely to ask you for money. For the simple fact is that this 
Nation and the Federal Government unwittingly are already spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually because of arthritis and rheumatism. 

This expenditure is not helping the research scientists find the cause and the 
cure for these insidious diseases. This expenditure is not helping our hospitals 
provide more beds for the care of indigent arthritics. It is not helping our 
Foundation establish more arthritis clinics to provide diagnosis and treatment. 
It is not helping us obtain much needed mobile therapy units so that our doctors 
ean bring rehabilitation therapy to bedridden arthritics and turn them into 
useful and self-sufficient citizens. It is not helping us provide drugs to those 
arthritics who need the medication and cannot afford it. It is not helping extend 
our educational efforts so that arthritis will be diagnosed early enough and 
treatment will be started early enough, thereby making possible the prevention 
of crippling and deformities. 

The citizens committee has recommended that the Congress with the consent 
of your committee, appropriate $22,455,000 to the National Institute of Arthritis 
and Metabolic Diseases. Incidentally, I believe only about one-third of this 
amount is earmarked specifically for use in arthritis. 
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Today we can say that there is no arthritic that can't be helped and if the 
patient is properly treated in the early stages of the disease, pain can be stopped, 
crippling prevented and the subject returned to useful, self-supporting life. 
Our doctors are actually taking arthritics off the welfare rolls and turning them 
into taxpayers. This is good business communitywise and nationally. 

At this point, gentlemen, I would like to inject another phase of this problem, 
one that I’m sure is much on our minds today. And that is the welfare of our 
Armed Forces. As one who has spent over 34 years in the military service, I 
feel I am qualified to bring this before you * * * the fact that even our Armed 
Forces have suffered a serious manpower loss because of arthritis and 
rheumatism. 

Selective Service in its post-Korea induction statistics reports that 6 percent 
of all rejections were due to the rheumatic diseases. This means that of 
505,000 young men rejected for service in the Armed Forces, 30,000 were rejected 
because of arthritis and rheumatism. The number would have been sufficient to 
man at least two full divisions during World War IT. 

We do not as yet know the number of service-connected cases of rheumatic 
diseases involving military personnel who had served in World War II. I don't 
believe complete figures are yet available. The experience of Great Britain 
might give us food for thought. I am told that 26 percent of all the medical 
patients admitted to general hospitals of the British Expeditionary Forces suf- 
fered with some rheumatic disease. 

The only comparable figures that I have involving our own military personnel 
are reports from several Army rheumatism centers. They show that these centers 
have treated more than 14,000 cases of arthritis and rheumatic disease. It is 
quite likely that the 26 percent figure that has been experienced by Great Britain 
way well hold good for us too. 

I believe that the population of our more than 150 Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals is about 105,000. Twenty-six percent of this would mean that 27,300 
veterans have service-connected complaints of arthritis and rheumatism. 

The Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation last year raised a little over 
$1,426,000 through public appeals. Of this amount, only $313,655 could be 
allocated for basic research into the cause and the cure of the crippling and 
devastating disease. 

The remainder had to go for: 

1. Direct medical service—This direct medical service went to patients on a 
local level. The 40 chapters of the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation sponsor 
and also support some 250 arthritis clinics about the Nation. In many instances, 
staff members of these clinics are paid by Foundation funds. In many of the 
clinies, the equipment and the drugs are provided by the Foundation. 

2. Direct medical care.—This medical care under the guidance and instruction 
of medical specialists at the arthritis clinics, involves the support and the opera- 
tion of mobile home therapy units. These mobile units are motor vehicles that 
are equipped with portable physiotherapy equipment and staffed by a registered 
physiotherapist for the care and treatment of bedridden arthrities. 

8. Clinical research.—On a national level, the research consists of very basic 
studies into the very nature of arthritis itself. On a loeal level, through the 40 
chapters of the Foundation, the research activities are on a clinical level. 
Through the arthritis clinics, the various peculiarities of the disease are studied 
in patients and studies are conducted with various forms of therapy aiming to 
help the arthritic. 

4. Professional education —tThere is only a handful of arthritis specialists in 
this country and most of them are concentrated in the larger Eastern metropoli- 

tan centers. Recognizing that the general practitioner across the Nation is the 
backbone of the care and the treatment of the arthritie, the Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Foundation is ever engaged in placing before the doctors of America the 
latest authentic medical information in the field of rheumatic diseases. Special 
professional literature is produced, medical seminars and conferences are en- 
couraged and organized, and in some areas of the country medieal teaching 
teams carry the information into isolated rural areas where local doctors are 
beyond the reach and influence of medical schools. 

5. Lay education.—Public education is a very necessary phase of the Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Foundation’s program. A coutinually expanding public educa- 
tion program is designed to encourage the early detection and treatment of 
arthritis and the only practical approach toward the prevention of crippling 
and deformity. 
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We believe that Congress should provide additional funds for research and 
for construction grants so that an even more vigorous and direct attack upon the 
rheumatic diseases can be initiated. Research supported by the Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation and by the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases of the United States Public Health Service is progressing profitably 
but slowly. The speed of this progress should be accelerated if we are to con- 
quer arthritis once and for all. 

Those of us interested in this field realize that the problem is centered mainly 
in the medical schools of the Nation. The medical schools just haven’t got the 
personnel, the funds, and the facilities to meet the needs of continued clinical 
and basie research in arthritis and the rheumatic diseases. 

And so we respectfully call to your attention the urgent need for Federal 
funds for the construction of laboratories and other research facilities needed 
to carry out the widest possible study of the rheumatic diseases. We recom- 
mend thet Federal funds be increased to make possible more grants-in-aid to 
non-Federal institutions, to provide for the purchase of equipment, the payment 
of stipends to investigators and their staffs, and to finance the laboratories of 
the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. 

Those of us interested in the field are also very much aware of the need for 
the training of more physicians in the diagnosis and treatment of arthritis and 
rheumatism. We urge that Congress make available to the National Institute 
adequate funds for teaching grants so that young physicians can be trained to 
diagnose and to treat arthritis and the rheumatic diseases. Today, there is an 
almost complete lack of existing teaching funds in this particular field. 

The Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation is grateful for the support the 
public has given it in its appeals for funds. We expect that this public support 
will be increased substantially this year. But we do know from our experience 
and from the experience of all other health agencies that Federal funds do not 
deter public giving. 

The fact is that the public has always been encouraged to give because of 
the allocation of Federal funds. In the past, whenever Federal moneys were 
allocated for a particular health problem, public support in the same direction 
increased proportionately. 

On behalf of myself and the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, I thank 
the committee for allowing me to present this statement. 


Mr. Buper. You may proceed, Dr. McEwan. 

Dr. McEwan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Dr. Currier 
McEwan, and I have appeared before you in the past 2 years because 
of my deep interest in this field. 

I am the dean of the Medical School at New York University, and 
in the rheumatic field, I am the immediate past president of the 
American Rheumatism Association, and the present chairman of the 
medical and scientific committee of the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation, of which General Kenney is the president. I am also 
the head of our study group on rheumatic diseases at New York Uni- 
versity, and I cite this list of activities to back up my statement. that 
I am deeply interested in this field, and also that I have had an 
opportunity to have experience both on the rheumatic front and also 
in medical edueation, because I want to bring in both of those points. 

I would like to devote what I have to say to three main areas. 

First, is the great national importance of arthritis and rheumatism 
and, secondly, what has been accomplished and yet what are the 
weaknesses in the program as of today. 

Thirdly, what to my mind are the steps necessary to carry the 
attack forward. 

General Kenney has gone into some detail in the statement which 
I have given you regarding the national importance of these diseases. 
I do not wish to go into that very deeply because I am sure you are 
familiar with most of these figures, but just to accent the problem, 
if I may, I would like to quote a few of these figures. 
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First, as I am sure you are aware, rheumatic diseases are second 
only to the combined diseases of the mind and the nervous system as 
a cause of chronic disability. It is rather conservatively estimated 
that some 10 million victims of these diseases—rheumatie diseases— 
occur each year, and that there are at this time 10 million sufferers. 

I think it is important to point out, because this is often most lost 
sight of, that that figure which I am sure you have heard quoted 
before, does not include the victims of rheumatic heart disease. 

Rheumatic heart disease is a form of heart disease that results from 
a rheumatic disease which as you know is the first cause of death in 
children of school age, and which accounts for about one-fourth of 
all the heart disease there is. If we added that to the total of 10 
million, which we very properly could, and the only reason we do not 
is that once the heart is involved it belongs in the territory of the 
cardiovascular institute, it would swell this 10 million victims to a 
considerable number of millions more. 

To dramatize it in another way, these diseases disable 10 times the 
number of people with tuberculosis or diabetes and 7 times the number 
with cancer. It leads to a loss of 150 million workdays each year, 
which is the equivalent of an army of 576,000 people constantly out of 
work. It is substantially more than all the time lost through strikes 
and walkouts; it is substantially more than time lost through 
industrial accidents. 

Ninety-seven percent of the people who live to the later years of 
life have a form of arthritis, wid adds to the miseries of advanced 


age. Rheumatic disease, however, goes right across the board. 
There is no age group which is spared, and 50 percent, or more, of 


all the cases of arthritis and rheumatism occur in people who are less 
than 45, or in other words, those who have their most productive years 
still ahead of them. 

The economic loss has been estimated at more than $1 billion, and 
those figures are arrived at in this way: 

$770 million from the loss in wages and salaries of the victims of 
the disease; $138 million is actually paid out in medical care which 
these people receive, and $103 million goes out in just plain, everyday 
welfare and relief costs to support these people who are unable to 
work. 

It is estimated, looking at it still in another way, that the tax loss 
is somewhere between $220 million and $240 million a year in income 
tax revenue from these people who are unable to work. As T say, 
that is a synopsis of some of the highlight figures, each one of which 
could be substantiated. It does, I think, show, as I know you are 
aware, the enormous economic and humanitarian importance of the 
disease. 

Now, turning to the second topic that I want to discuss with you: 
What has been accomplished so far, and what are the weaknesses of 
the program as it is now going forward. In the first place, the in- 
terest in these diseases is recent. The rheumatic diseases were 
scarcely scientifically respectable 10 or 15 years ago, or, perhaps 25 
years ago. There was so little known about them that they did not 
attract young men in the medical field to work in them. 

Now, because of the figures which I have just read, the public has 
become very much interested, by the same token the doctors have be- 
come interested. The interest of the doctors has received an enormous 
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forward stimulus, of course, with the discovery of cortisone, which 
brought from almost scientific oblivion suddenly the real importance 
in research and a desire to work in this field. 

The weaknesses are that we have a very sorry lack of qualified 
= to do research—indeed, to take care of patients. ; 

o highlight that latter, the American Rheumatism Association, of 
which I was president last year, has about 750 or 800 members, and I 
am sure it includes practically every doctor in the country who has 
even a serious interest in the disease; only a small portion of that 800 
would limit their time to the rheumatic diseases. 

So, when you think in terms of the population and this small num- 
ber, there is a great need for the trainee program of the Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases which you gentlemen, I believe, so 
wisely have supported, and which is gradually filling in that gap. 

On the research side, the fellowship program, coupled with the 
grants-in-aid program of the recent years since the National Institute 
of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases has been going on, the support of 
such research as the Masonic Foundation for Medical Research in 
Human Welfare, and the resources which it has been able to put into 
the research program; the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation 
with its fellowship and trainee program and all of those things, have 
added an enormous stimulus. 

Now, I would like to spend the rest of my time on the weaknesses 
and the ways to correct them. 

The weakness is due to the fact that it stems right back to our 
medical schools. There are not more than six medical schools in this 
country today where there are full-time, experienced teams workin 
in the field of arthritis and rheumatism of the sort that you mnie | 
take for granted at almost every medical school in the country, so far 
as heart disease is concerned, and many of the other diseases which 
have a long history of scientific background and knowledge. 

It is not hard to understand why when you think of the way medi- 
cal education in this country developed. At the turn of the century, 
there were practically no full-time men working in clinical pursuits. 
They were gradually beginning to have the full-time scientists take 
his place in chemistry and bacteriology, anatomy and other basic 
sciences, but all the great men who taught clinical subjects in those 
days earned their living in practice, and from lectures they gave. 

Then, the Johns Hopkins experiment started the trend toward the 
men who devote their full time in research and teaching and the care 
of patients in university hospitals. Those funds were meager, but 
as tees? developed over the years they tended to go in support of areas 
which were the scientifically important: heart disease, the contagious 
diseases, and many other areas. The last thing in the world those 
people would be interested in going into in those days was arthritis 
and rheumatism, except rheumatic fever, on which good work has 
been going on for a long time. 

The result was that all the budgets are now fully occupied by the 
salaries of the men who are working in these other areas: 

By the same token, all the laboratory facilities for research in the 
— schools are fully occupied by the men working in these other 

elds. 
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The interest and the scientific knowledge and possibilities in the 
rheumatic diseases have progressed to a point where, today, we can 
expect that as professors of medicine and assistant professors of medi- 
cine retire, or become disabled, their places will, or a reasonably fair 
share of those places in the medical school budgets, be filled by men 
working in this disease or group of diseases, but it is going to take 
= and years to expand beyond the six schools which I mentioned 
today. 

So, to my mind the next steps that are urgently needed are, first, 
the construction of laboratories in which research is going to be done, 
and second, the training programs for the men who are working in 
those laboratories, to guide the fellows. 

I would like to say again that to me the first step, if you take an 
old adage of “first steps first,” what you have given in support of this 
program so far has been exactly in that order. 

In the beginning you had to begin to train the young men to the 
existing fellowships. After all, you cannot train fellows unless you 
have the places for them to go, and learn, and there have been just 
a few places where they really go could go and work, and be trained 
very effectively. 

ow, those men are coming through. We have had 27 in our study 
group in rheumatic diseases in the last 5 years, and of those, every 
one now is devoting his time to this area in which he has been trained. 

Seven of them have gone back to their native countries. They came 
from other countries, and have gone back, but the other 20 are all 
working in this country. Some of them have now progressed to a 

int where they are ready to go out and head up centers of research 
in other places. 

The budgets for people like that and for the development of these 
centers at other institutions just do not exist. 

To my mind the time has now come where we can take the next really 
important forward step and that is to increase our base in which the 
research men can get their training and in which the research can 
be done. 

But, just as sure as day follows night, if that is done, then the young 
people coming along will be trained, research will be done, and the 
patients in those areas throughout the country will get better care. 

I would just like to cite, if I may, an example of our study group: 
I mention it simply because, obviously, I know it best. My father had 
rheumatoid arthritis, and that is why I am interested in these diseases. 

At our school, therefore, there has been an interest in it, and we 
organized this team that we call the study group in rheumatic diseases. 
At the present time it is spending about $160,000 a year in research and 
in fellowships and so on. 

Much of that comes through the National Institute programs and 
the Masonic Foundations. The ARF also does, and there are other 
sources, but in this group there are some 30 full-time men and women 
working now. They represent a dozen different departments. 

The thing which we call the study group is really a device not for 
a new department, but it is a device for joining together the judgment 
of departments and people who are inieeanhal in this problem. 

Research is widespread, and requires many special techniques these 
days. We have had the help of the chemist and the bacteriologist right 
across the various fields. This year I have been delighted to see four 
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of our senior students take electives with us. Each one of them is 
better than I would have thought. They are really keen, and capable 
young men. They spent 4 months with us this year, and every one of 
those men has graduated, and is going out into internship and resi- 
dence. I will bet that every one of them will be a candidate for a 
fellowship some day. They have something to contribute, and they 
zre tremendously interested in it. 

A few years ago men like that were coming along every year in 
heart disease, tuberculosis, gastrointestinal diseases, and other dis- 
eases of current scientific respectability, but they were not attracted to 
the field of rheumatic diseases, because they did not see good work 
going on. Now, they do see this type of work going on at our place. 

Those men are future candidates to do the job that we are thinking 
«bout, and there will be others. 

If we could expand this program to many other areas in the country, 
this backlog which I have been talking about of the lack of men 
trained in research and in the care of patients, will be overcome very 
quickly. Without it, it will take years and years and years to make any 
headway. So, as I say, I am here to plead for a continuation of the 
program as it has been developed thus far with the grants-in-aid which 
| believe should be definitely expanded. 

T would like to speak about the budget for just a moment. There 
is this year in the 1954 current budget $3,196,000 for research projects. 
Already $1.1 million in approved grants have gone through the mill 
which Dr. Traeger mentioned before in regard to the study sections, 
and then up to the council. 

If money is available, every one of those projects should be done. 
They have been cleared and passed as worthy projects. There is $2.6 
million in projects that were supported last year, with continuing 
moral commitments and which should have continuing grants. It is 
estimated that at the two meetings which will be held by the council 
during the coming year, another $2.4 million of approved grants will 
be sifted out of the larger number that is requested, which adds up to 
$6 million. So, in the “citizens’ budget,” which I would also like to 
leave for the record, the figure which is recommended is $6 million for 
research projects. 

So far as fellowships are concerned, they too, should be expanded. 
Tf research expands, then fellowships must also. 

The two big points that IT would like to stress are : 

First, the construction of research facilities. A poll was taken of 
the needs of different medical schools and research institutes through- 
out the country last year, and a total of $23 million was sent in as the 
needs by all these 60-odd different medical schools and research 
institutions. There have been no funds for this area of this sort in the 
arthritis and metabolic diseases. 

Mr. Fogarty mentioned before the program in heart and cancer 
and the teaching programs in cancer and heart which have done so 
much, but so far there has not been sufficient stress.in the case of 
arthritis and metabolic diseases. I would strongly urge the inclusion 
of $8 million in construction grants, which is about one-fourth of the 
total which has been submitted by the different institutions. 

Finally, I would recommend an increase of the training program 
from $250,000, which it is now, to 10 times that amount, or $2.5 million. 
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Now, it covers only the trainees and the stipends for the trainees 
themselves, but as I hope I was able to substantiate a few minutes ago, 
we have come to the point now where we can expand the training pro- 
grams and develop those. 

We have the trained men who can now be the trainers and who 
can take on the training program at other centers. That will require 
additional funds which have not been provided before. 

I have the greatest enthusiasm for what has been accomplished 
so far. In the last 5 or 10 years more progress has been made in 
rheumatic diseases than in all of the previous history. The study 
of dinosaur bones shows that the disease existed even as long ago as 
that. It has been going on a long time, and we have really started 
to crack it, largely through the help that your committee has given 
through the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. 

Mr. Buner. Doctor, if you would identify the budget statement that 
you wish to have included in your remarks, we shall place it in the 
record at this point. 

Dr. McEwan. Thank you. 

Might I just mention, Mr. Budge, that I was talking about the grant 
program there, but there is also the program for direct operations 
within the Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases at Bethesda, 
moral commitments and which could have continuing grants. It is 
the same amount as has been requested and approved in the current 
year. The increases that I have been speaking for apply to the grants- 
in-aid program of the various types that I previously mentioned. 

Mr. Buper. Would you identify the document as to just what it is, 
and as to who prepared it ? 

Dr. McEwan. Shall we call this the “citizens’ budget”? 

I guess that is the usual word. I have never been quite sure what 
the citizen is when that term is used, but this was prepared by the 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases 


1955 Arthritis 


Description 


1954 current 
budget 


GRANTS 
. Research projects 
. Research fellowships. 


. Teaching of medical subjects and training stipends. 


. Construction of research facilities_..........---- 


DIRECT OPERATIONS 


(a) Arthritis 


(6) Fundamental research in metabolic diseases. 


(c) Other fundamental research not directly related to 
arthritis or metabolic disease, e. g., burns and 
shock, radiation, nutrition, ete 


. Other direct operations: 
(a) Review and approval of grants 
(0) 


3, 145, 150 


1945 Bureau 
of the Budget 
allowances 


and Rheu- 
matism 
Foundation 
budget pro- 
posal 


600, 000 


3, 512, 000 


620, 000 
1, 289, 110 


1, 236, 040 


1, 439, 000 


1, 380, 200 


691, 000 
1, 439, 000 


1, 380, 200 


36, 000 | 


36, 000 


7, 270, 000 | 


170, 000 


20, 81 8, 000 


L 

| — 

$3, 152,000 | $6, 000, 000 

2 ak 175, 000 150, 000 — 

3 Pe 250, 000 250, 000 2, 500, 000 

4 od ~ 0 0 8, 000, 000 

171, 000 | 170, 000 
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Mr. Buper. We certainly wish to thank you for a most interesting 
and encouraging statement. I think most people are prone to feel 
that rheumatic diseases and arthritis are diseases of old people, but 
your relation there of the incidence by the age bracket in which it 
occurs, seems to refute that. 

Dr. McEwan. We all might get it later, but many of us might 
get it earlier. 

Mr. Buper. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. McEwan. Thank you, sir. Shall I wait for a while? Would 
you, perhaps, have some questions ? 

Mr. Fogarry. As far as I am concerned, I think you did a very fine 
job, Doctor. 

Dr. McEwan. Then, I shall go and catch my plane. 

Mr. Buper. We appreciate your coming down, and regret that you 
had to wait so long, but that is something over which we sometimes 
have little control. 

Dr. McEwan. It is always worth while to have a chance to speak 
our mind on the thing which we feel as strongly about as we do this. 

Mr. Buper. Dr. Jolliffe, we shall be glad to hear from you at this 
time. 

Dr. Jouuirre. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement here of three 
pages, doubled spaced, which I should like to discuss with the com- 
mittee, and if you have questions as we go along, please feel free to 
interrupt me, as it will not embarrass me in the slightest. 

Tam Dr. Norman Jolliffe of New York, director of the bureau of 
nutrition of the department of health of New York City, the largest 
bureau of nutrition in the country, and that means of the world. I 
am a member of the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council; a member of the Study Section in Metabolism and 
Nutrition of the National Institutes of Health; a recent past presi- 
dent of the National Vitamin Foundation, and a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that sponsors research in nutrition primarily in the field of vita- 
min metabolism; I might say that this foundation in 1952, when the 
latest figures were available for all over the country, sponsored a little 
over 30 percent of all metabolic research on vitamins conducted out- 
side of Government-supported agencies. Of the foundations of the 
country, we supported 30 percent of the nongovernmental work. 1 
am also associate professor of nutrition, at the School of Public 
Health of Columbia University. 

My entire professional life, since my internship, has been spent in 
nutrition and metabolism and I am the author and senior editor of 
a medical textbook, Clinical Nutrition, which has become a standard 
book on this subject. 

I am the author of Reduce and Stay Reduced, a serious book on 
reducing for the intelligent layman who desires to know the why’s 
and wherefore’s as well as how he reduces, and I am the author of 
The Reducing Diet Guide, for a still wider audience. 

Mr. Fogarry. Will you send me one of those publications, Doctor ? 

Dr. Jouuirre. I do not think you need one, but I will send you both. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you follow your advice, Doctor ? 

Dr. Jotiirre. Sure, I have been a problem for many, many years. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that inherited ? 

Dr. Jorxirre. I do not think so. 
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Mr. Foearry. I saw something in the paper this morning to the 
effect that it was. 

Dr. Jouuirre. There is a strain of thought that it is inherited, and 
the chances of children being obese is about two and a half or three 
times as — if they are from obese parents or if both parents are 
overweight. 

Of course, that could be due as well to eating at the same table 
when they start their young lives with the parents. 

Frankly, I do not know whether obesity is inherited or not. I would 
think that the tendency to overeat may be inherited. 

Over 300,000 copies of these 2 books have been sold in the past 
2 years. In addition, I am a diabetic of some 20 years, which per- 
mits me some insight into certain problems of the diabetic patient, as 
well as “prejudices” if that is the correct word for it, in favor of more 
and better fundamental and applied metabolic research, and to this 
end, plead with you for an increased appropriation for the Institute 
of Arthritis and Metabolism. 

There is no need to detail before this committee how and why the 
“crude death rate” has declined from 17.2 deaths per 1,000 population 
in 1900 to 9.7 in 1949; and how and why life expectancy at birth has 
increased from 47.3 years in 1900 to 67.6 in 1949, and a couple of years 
later—for 1953—it 1s predicted that it will be about 71. 

That is a spectacular increase in the last 50 years. 

Also, how and why the proportion of the entire population dying 
before age 45 has fallen from 38 percent in 1900 to 10 percent in 1951. 
This means that 90 percent of the present population will live to and 
beyond age 45. This record of health achievement justifies the char- 
acterization of this period as “man’s greatest half century.” 

To illustrate this, I will pass around this 1952 Summary of Vital 
Statistics for New York City, and draw your attention to the graph 
on page 2 labeled “The Conquest of Pestilence in New York City.” 

I would like to hand these three pamphlets around to you. I am 
bringing this in because it is the latest available information, and it is 
information which after it becomes available in New York City which 
does not become available for the whole country until long afterward. 

I will call your attention to the graph at the bottom of page 2. You 
will note there a column entitled “The Conquest of Pestilence in New 
York City.” 

If you will start in the year 1900, about two-thirds of the way across 
the page, you will see where our death rate in New York was 20 per 
1,000 population in 1900 and now it is running right at 10 per 1,000 

hen, comparing this (oan from 1900 to 1950, you will particu- 
larly note the lack of epidemics except the influenza epidemic, as com- 
pared to the epidemics in the previous 100 years. You will see that 
not only has the base line in the last 50 years decreased one-half 
but from the start to the end of the 50 years, as compared with the 
base line for the previous 100 years, was almost double that level, and 
these spikes that occur there were due to cholera, yellow fever, typhus 
fever, smallpox, and all those. 

This record here illustrates very well the amazing progress that 
has been made in public health in the last 50 years, as compared with 
the previous 150 years. 
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For instance, tuberculosis costs New York City, I believe, $29 mil- 
lion a year, and if our death rate is the same this year as it was in 
1900, we would have had to appropriate, if the case of tuberculosis 
paralleled it at present, 15 times the amount we are spending at the 
present time. 

I would like now to call your attention to the bar diagrams on the 
bottom of page 6, which illustrates the increasing age of our popula- 
tion. The percentage of the population, age 45 and over, has in- 
creased from 15.9 percent of the whole in 1900 to 36.6 percent in 1950. 
Those 65-plus years in 1900 were 2.8 percent of the whole, while in 
1950 they were 7.7 percent, a 2.5-fold increase. 

At the same time, I would like to call attention to the recent in- 
crease in proportion of young people under 15 years of age which has 
occurred in New York City where we have this situation as to not 
only the old people increasing in percentage distribution, but also 
the young people are increasing in percentage distribution. If our 
present group of young men and young women who came into life 
around 1940 and thereafter, get to the age of childbearing and if they 
continue reproducing themselves, we will have a further increase of 
this increasing number of young people, and at the same time an 
increased percentage of the old people. 

T call your attention now to the table entitled “Expectation of Life 
at the bottom of page 1. This table shows, and I hope I can get this 
point over, that the life expectancy for males has increased from 40.6 
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percent in 1901 to 66.1 percent in 1950, with the females doing a few 
years better in both periods. 
This life expectancy at birth is near the best of the 16 countries 


who have reliable vital statistics, but let us look at the figures at age 
40 for males. 

It was 23 year in 1901, and 30.1 years in 1950. Here, we are not 
among the best of these 16 countries. As a matter of fact, we are next 
to the bottom. There are 14 countries which have a better expectancy 
at age 40 than we, except for Finland. 

They have a worse record for life expectancy at age 40. 

Other figures that may be of interest to the committee are the 
following: 

The death rates for circulatory diseases which means chiefly heart 
disease in men between 40 and 65, are 2 to 3 times greater in the United 
States than in England, Franch, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 

On the other hand, the death rates from circulatory diseases in 
women between 40 and 65 are practically identical in these countries 
and in the United States. 

So, the discrepancy is not a diagnostic error, but a real difference. 
From this standpoint, our country is the most dangerous country in 
the world of the civilized countries which have vital statistics. It is 
the most dangerous country in the world for a man to be between the 
ages of 40 and 65, and it changes our whole figures for the entire peo- 
ple because of this very high death rate in men between the ages of 
40 and 65. Why? I do not know, but I do think research in nu- 
trition and metabolism may provide the answer. 

I feel this way for the following reasons: First, arterial sclerosis 
occurs earlier and in more severe form in the diabetic than in the 
nondiabetic. The diabetic patient furnishes a useful subject for the 
elucidation of this problem. The key to the prevention of arterial 
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sclerosis in the general population may thus be found by metabolic 
studies of the diabetic. 

For example, supporting figures run like this: 

Twenty-seven percent of the doctors at age 40 will reach 80 in 
England. In the United States, only 17 percent will reach the age 
of 80. Now, the important factor in regard to the women are the 
female figures between ages 40 and 65 is that they are no different in 
this country than in these other countries which I mentioned, which 
shows that it is not a matter of a diagnostic discrepancy. That is, 
we are not overdiagnosing in this country and they are not under- 
diagnosing in the other countries; but there is a real difference. It 
is more hazardous to be a man between the ages of 40 and 65 in this 
country than any other country with reliable statistics. 

Arterial sclerosis occurs earlier and in a more severe from in obese 
patients, than in nonobese patients. Thus, metabolic studies of the 
obese may furnish a key to the prevention of heart disease. 

Third, diabetes occurs more often in obese persons than in nonobese 
persons, and as a rule, after age 40 diabetes seldom develops except in 
the obese. 

So, here in this one institute, in one field of metabolism and nutri- 
tion, in the study of the diabetic and of the obese, may be found the 
key that will unlock the door to the prevention of this terrible scourge, 
and shame of this country—the high death rate of men from heart 
disease between the ages of 40 and 65, and at the peak of their economic 
usefulness. 

Opportunities are great in this field. Scientists in the National 
Institutes of Health are competent, hard working, and enthusiastic, 
and they are people of great vision. They deserve, for their own re- 
search, and for their grants-in-aid program and for their combined 
fellowship and training program, a larger appropriation from the 
people for the better health of the people. 

Before closing, I would like to mention the inadequate travel ap- 
propriation for the scientists in the NIH. It is not sufficient that 
only 1 or 2 persons attend scientific meetings, and then report back to 
the assembled staff the highlights of the meeting. That, of course, 
should be done. The most saleable contribution of these meetings, 
however, is the “corridor research,” which cannot be engaged in when 
one fails to attend. It is all the more important that the NIH 
scientists attend these meetings, because they have one of the finest 
collections of scientific medical talent in the world. 

At this time, I would like to mention that the budget submitted by 
Dr. McEwan seems to me to be a much more realistic and appropriate 
budget for the Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases than the 
one submitted by the Bureau of the Budget. The need for trainees 
and the training program and the needs for our grant-in-aid programs 
areimportant. I ama member of the study grant section and I realize 
there are difficulties there because, unless a grant-in-aid receives a 100 
priority, which means it is very, very good, and very few grants can 
reach that priority, there is very little opportunity of it being 
approved. 

etting back to the scientists who attend these meetings, if you take 
them so nearly out of circulation, it deprives us who are not so for- 
tunate, the opportunity for “corridor research” with NIH men, cer- 
tainly to our loss, and probably to theirs, also. 
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Mr. Boner. Thank you very much, doctor. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Foearry. I think you have covered the field very well. This 
is not quite as dramatic a field as heart disease and cancer. 

Dr. Jouuurre. No. As I tried to bring out, it is not as dramatic a 
field; that is perfectly true; but the field of nutrition and metabolism 
cuts across not only arteriosclerosis and therefore heart disease, but 
also cancer and many other fields. A problem that I find continually 
in my bureau is this problem of the field of nutrition and metabolism 
cutting across heart disease, cancer, arthritis, and all of the other 
diseases. I really feel that the metabolic boys out at NIH in the study 
section and the grants-in-aid program have a very important role to 
play in this problem of arteriosclerosis and heart disease in this 
country. 


Mr. Buper. Thank you very much. 


Monpay, May 24, 1954. 
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DR. SIDNEY FARBER 


Mr. Bussey. This afternoon we are privileged to hear the testimony 
of some of the outstanding members of the medical steno on 


cancer and cancer research and, unless there is some objection from 
you doctors who are here, we will hear each one of you in order. 
After everyone has concluded his general statement to the committee, 
we will diract questions for any of you who have been kind enough 
to come here and give us the advantage of your testimony. 

Before we proceed, I might say we are privileged to have one of 
my very aes friends and colleagues from Illinois, the chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, Congressman Robert B. Chiperfield, 
with us this afternoon. : 

Mr. Currerrretp. Thank you, Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. We are privileged first to hear from Dr. Charles 
Cameron. 

Do you have a eg statement, Dr. Cameron ? 

Dr. Cameron. Yes, I have. 
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Mr. Bussey. That will be made a part of the record at this point 
and then you may make any explanations you care to. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


So far as cancer is concerned, the communiques we have to present today 
do not differ in any striking way from those presented before this committee a 
year ago. With funds recommended by this committee, and those contributed 
voluntarily by the people of our country, research directed at solving the most 
complex problems of disease facing human kind has achieved a new high in mo- 
mentum. New facts relating to the cancer cell, to its environment, and to its 
internal chemical operations have been made matters of record, yet in many in- 
stances their essential significance for relieving the burden of human cancer re- 
mains undetermined. Slow but certain progress in diagnosing and treating 
buman cancer can be identified, progress which has spelled cure for some who 
5 or 7 years ago would have been doomed, and which has meant added life and 
less misery for others. Young scientists, made competent through training pro- 
vided with grants you gentlemen have favored, have taken their place in the 
great laboratories of research throughout this country, and new research re- 
cruits have entered their long period of intensive technological training. Inter- 
est in the causes of cancer which exist in the modern environment of man, and of 
which there is mounting evidence, has been greatly stimulated by funds appro- 
priated to research and control areas of the fight, and as I predicted 5 years ago, 
it appears that epidemiologic studies of cancer are providing clues to cancer’s 
proximate causes which can, if pursued with the enthusiasm and resources they 
deserve, shorten by years the laboratory task ahead. New doctors, especially 
equipped to deal with the weighty problems of cancer in the human being have 
been trained by Government and private funds and have entered the services of 
humanity in numerous communities across the land. Your previous action has 
improved the teaching of cancer to the present generation of medical students. 
As to bettering the care of cancer patients and increasing the public’s awareness 
of the early signs of this disease in which delay is fatal and presently responsi- 
ble for 56,000 needless deaths in this country every year, the Government appro- 
priations over the past 9 years have been followed by a doubling in the number of 
cancer clinics serving our people and by an increase in the number of State con- 
trol programs from 6 to 48. And, gentlemen, the proof of the pudding is illus- 
trated in figures 1 and 2, which indicate that the age corrected death rates are, in 
general, being held unchanged or are showing a slight decline. A few are rising 
slightly and one alarmingly. All this is testimony to the foresight and wisdom 
and humanitarianism of the Congress in having applied the resources of the 
Government to the rout of what has been called man’s cruelest enemy. 

Yet there is no ground for complacency. The accomplishments just cited are 
little more than straws in the wind—the promises of what could be done—the 
proof that cancer research and cancer control are no wild gleam in a health 
administrator’s eye, but a valid and reasonable objective. Reviewing the efforts 
of science and medicine made possible by a generous Government and by the 
voluntary subscriptions of our people, one can only conclude “What's past is 
prologue,” a sentiment eloquently modernized by a great leader in another battle 
of humanity against another—a social—kind of cancer in the phrase “This is not 
the beginning of the end—it is the end of the beginning.” 

Cancer is the disease which our people fear above all others, and rightly, for 
it strikes 1 in every 5 of us. It is the disease for which our people favor the 
increased concern and support of the Government. According to a recent Gallup 
survey, 79 percent of those questioned desire larger governmental appropriations 
for cancer research and 62 percent of these would welcome increased taxes to 
accommodate it. It is safer to have cancer today than ever before—yet more of 
our people succumbed to it last year (225,000) than ever before. Which means 
that we are gaining on it but not fast enough. Our best efforts to date cannot 
cope with the unprecedented lengthening of our lifespan as a people, brought 
about through medical science’s heroic achievements in respect of other diseases 
over the past 25 years. There are still not enough cancer clinics. There is still 
a dearth of doctors fully competent to treat cancer in accordance with the best 
practices of today. It is still true that we are saving only one-half of those who 
could be saved. The fact that only one-half of our citizens know as many as 
one of the common danger signals of cancer continues to haunt us. There is 
still not enough money to support the research that needs to be done and which 
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scientists at this moment stand ready to do. This year the American Cancer 
Society is spending some $5 million in research support. Yet this figure is pro- 
viding for only 68 percent of the requests for grants-in-aid received and for only 
58 percent of the funds requested; in respect of institutional cancer research 
grants, it is providing for only 74 percent of the funds requested. Further, 
applications for research fellowship support, totaling in excess of half a million 
dollars, were perforce declined. These figures testify to the inadequacy of cancer 
research resources and they are cited here because they are remarkably similar 
to the experience of the National Cancer Institute’s extramural research pro- 
gram. I wish it were possible to say that if the citizen's budget were to be 
approved, we should not find it necessary to come to you again another year. 
But this much can safely be predicted: if the citizen's budget is approved, the day 
of ultimate solution of the cancer problem will be hastened, and the people of 
this country will approve. 

Before introducing the scientists who will outline the prospects in the several 
fields of research to which they devote themselves and in which they are ack- 
knowledged authorities, I desire with the chairman's permission to address brief 
remarks to the following budget items: 

(1) Teaching of medical subjects. 

(2) Training stipends. 

(3) Grants to States for control services. 

(4) Grants for special control projects. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL CANCER TEACHING PROGRAM 


In the United States, modern medical science has all but eliminated deaths 
from a variety of diseases which so recently as 30 years ago Were widespread 
causes of death. Tuberculosis, at the turn of the century taking more lives than 
any other disease and called the white plague, is now in eighth place in mortality 
records. Pneumonia, taking the life of 1 in every 3 or 4 it affected, and called 
captain of the men of death so recently as 15 years ago, has now a mortality of 
about 8 percent. Typhoid fever, not long ago frequently encountered in medical 
practice, is now a disgrace in any community. Infectious disease of childhood 
and nutritional deficiency diseases are now rarely seen on death certificates. 
Until 20 years ago pernicious anemia and diabetes led inexorably to an early 
grave, but today their victims can look forward to a normal span of years. These 
accomplishments are not an unmixed blessing, however, for by increasing the 
longevity of our people—the life expectancy for men is now 67 years and for 
women, 70 years—we have created new health problems: disease of the heart- 
vascular system and cancer have emerged as the foremost causes of death. Thus 
the pattern of disease has changed almost in a generation. One important 
efv’ect of this change has-been the need to reexamine the curriculum of medical- 
school teaching and to adjust it accordingly, putting the new first things first. 

Cancer’s position today as the second cause of death among our people would 
logically accord it a position of greater importance in the teaching plan, and, in 
an effort to facilitate its reorientation, the National Cancer Institute in 1947 
offered each accredited school a teaching grant of $25,000, and each dental school 
a grant of $5,000. During the current year, all of the country’s 82 approved 
schools of medicine are availing themselves of this assistance, as are all of the 
42 dental schools. These grants have had two effects already discernible: (1) 
In general, greater emphasis in being placed upon cancer in both the laboratory 
and clinical departments of medical instruction and (2) the presentation of 
this excessively complex and varied subject is being integrated into an intelligible 
whole, as compared to the former piecemeal fragmented approach. While uni- 
formity of cancer teaching programs in the many medical schools is not sought, 
still there is noted today an approach to agreement on certain elemental princi- 
ples of teaching. Group study of methodology is the purpose of an informal or- 
ganization of the coordinators of cancer teaching who now meet together regu- 
larly. 

It is unnecessary to remark that the present annual crop of medical and 
dental school graduates are better prepared to effectively engage cancer in their 
careers of practice than their predecessors were, a fact for which their patients 
ean be thankful and for which the Congress can be proud. Continuation of 
these grants, certainly during the present phase of adjustment, is recommended. 
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TRAINING STIPENDS 


The modern methods of treating cancer successfully require high orders of 
knowledge, experience and enterprise. The ability to perform surgery of the 
magnitude necessary to extirpate many cancers is not acquired in a year or two, 
but only after rigorous training of 4 and 5 years. The technique of treating 
cancer radiologically cannot be learned in 2 years as the limited modalities of 
10 years ago were; the safe use of X-rays generated at 1 million and 2 million 
volts, the proper control of high energy beams of the betatron and the cyclosyn- 
chrotron, the effective employment of a variety of radioactive isotopes—all these 
must now be embraced in the training of young radiologists who are to treat 
cancer—and that training, again, is long and exacting. The shortage of patholo- 
gists in our country is acute—there are fewer than 2,000 certified by the Ameri- 
can Board of Pathology—yet precise miscroscopie diagnosis of cancer is the 
keystone of everything we do about it. 

The objective of the program of clinical traineeships offered by the National 
Cancer Institute is to increase the number of physicians qualified to suspect, 
diagnose, and treat cancer. The program has been in operation since 1938, and 
during these 15 years, 648 young men and women have had the advantages of 
study, observation, and clinical experience related to cancer and the allied 
diseases, which they would not otherwise have had. However, the number of 
applicants regularly exceeds the 140 traineeships now available yearly. With 
the growing recognition of cancer’s increasing importance as a medical problem, 
and recalling that if present rates of increase continue we shall be faced 50 
years hence with nearly twice as many cancer patients as we have today, fore- 
sight commends reasonable expansion of the present training program. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR CONTROL SERVICES 


The many phases of the nationwide effort to control cancer may be grouped in 
three major categories, namely, education (of both laymen and professionals), 
improvement of services to patients, and epidemiologic and statistical studies of 
cancer’s frequency, distribution, and mortality. Such programs of cancer con- 
trol are carried out by or with the assistance of the State health departments, 
employing funds provided by the National Cancer Institute, which are aug- 
mented by State appropriations. 

Eight years ago, at the inception of the National Cancer Institute’s program 
of grants-in-aid to States, there were but six State health departments engaged 
in major cancer control activities; elsewhere the voluntary agency (the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society) was bearing the burden virtually alone. The State grant- 
in-aid program has, during these 8 years, succeeded in bringing one State health 
department after another into the vanguard of cancer control, so that today 
some kind of effort is being made by all of them, and in most of them the effort 
is comprehensive. Another way of viewing the accomplishment of this program 
is to point out that, on the basis of the matching formula, whereby each Federal 
dollar is joined by $2 of the State, the National Cancer Institute’s $3,100,000 
has actually purchased $9,300,000 worth of cancer control. The elements of 
the State control programs stimulated by this categorical grant are shown in 
appendix A. 

GRANTS FOR SPECIAL CONTROL PROJECTS 


The part of the National Cancer Institute’s activity designated as grants for 
special control projects is a program of grants-in-aid which makes possible a 
large variety of endeavors which may best be described as developmental. The 
special control grants support direct efforts to establish new methods of con- 
trolling cancer and of improving, refining, and rendering more effective the 
already established methods of control. They cover the fields of public educa- 
tion, professional education, diagnosis, treatment, statistical studies and en- 
vironmental cancer research. 
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WHITE MALE CANCER DEATH RATES: BY SITE 
United States, I930-1950 
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WHITE FEMALE CANCER DEATH RATES’ BY SITE 
United States, 1930-1950 
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Dr. Cameron. Mr. Busbey, in addition to offering testimony 
oriented directly to certain phases of the cancer control program, I 
should like to know at the outset if I have your permission to act as 
toastmaster, as it were, in introducing the five scientists who will 
follow me? 

Mr. Bussey. That will be perfectly satisfactory. 

Dr. Cameron, I am Charles S. Cameron. I am medical and 
scientific director of the American Cancer Society. I had invited Mr. 
James Adams to appear before you and he had planned to do so. He 
has prepared a statement which I would like to offer now for the 
record. His statement is directed chiefly at that portion of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society’s recommended budget which has to do with the 
—— of construction funds in the amount of $6 million. This 

udget of $28,875,000 represents roughly $9 million over that allowed 
by the Bureau of the Budget. This figure has been arrived at care- 
fully. I think it will become apparent, as the afternoon goes on, we 
feel we are on firm ground in offering it to you as a minimum which 
can be justified in order to carry forward the work in cancer research 
and cancer control, and the minimum in the light of the mortality and 
the illness which this disease occasions in our country today, and the 
minimum in the light of what appears possible to achieve. 

In respect to construction grants, I think you have been reminded 
sufficiently, as if you gentlemen did not already remember, that $25 
million was arrived at in 1948 as the least which would provide ade- 
quate physical facilities in hospitals and laboratories and medical 
centers for the proper extension of cancer research in this country. 

In the years 1948, 1949, and 1950 sums were appropriated amounting 


to $16 million for construction funds and I should like to tell you that 
a review of the use to which these funds have been _ indicates that 


six additional dollars have come from private, philanthropic, and 
other local sources for each dollar from the Federal Government, so 
that with this $16 million of Federal funds there has been nearly $100 
million spent, or a total building program of upward of $120 million 
since 1948 in the development of new buildings, enlargement of old 
ones, and their conversion to purposes of cancer research. 

This has been allocated to 55 different construction projects and 
some 49 institutions in 27 States and substantially all of this construc- 
tion has been completed and in most buildings constructed for it cancer 
research is now going forward. 

(The statement of Mr. Adams submitted for the record is as 
follows :) 


STATEMENT or JAMES S. ADAMS 


I am James 8S. Adams, a general partner in the banking firm of Lazard Freres 
& Co., in New York City. I am chairman of the research committee, and former 
chairman and present member of the executive committee of the American 
Cancer Society. I served for 3 years on the National Advisory Cancer Council of 
the — Cancer Institute and for 2 years on the National Advisory Heart 
Council. 

Each year since 1945 it has been my privilege to appear before proper commit- 
tees of Congress, as a representative of the society to present its reeommenda- 
tions for Federal appropriations to the National Cancer Institute. I would like 
to present to you a chart tracing the course of funds raised from the publie by 
the American Cancer Society and appropriated by the Congress to the National 
Cancer Institute for the years 1945-54. The 1954 Institute figure of $20,200,000 
is the appropriation authorized about a year ago to support this activity for the 
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fiscal year 1954. The $22 million shown under the same date for the American 
Cancer Society is an estimate of the results of the society’s current drive which 
is now being carried out nationally in every State in the Union and in Alaska. 
Last year the drive produced just under $20 million. This year indications 
are that it will exceed last year’s figure by at least 10 percent. We believe that 
this record is a clear indication of the will and the determination of the American 
people to lick this cancer problem and to support efforts directed toward this 
end with their own hard-earned dollars. 

I should like also to present for your information and to place in the record 
a statement by George Gallup, director of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion, released under date of April 29, which shows that the public over- 
whelmingly favors more United States funds for the fight on cancer and that it 
would be willing to pay more taxes to provide $100 million to study cancer pre- 
vention and cure. The tabulation itself shows that 79 percent approved the 
proposition that the Government spend $100 million to find possible ways of 
preventing or curing cancer in this country and that 62 percent voted “yes” to 
the question as to whether they would be willing to pay more taxes to provide 
this money. 

I present these two facts—the increased support to the American Cancer So- 
ciety and the results of this public opinion poll, in support of the American 
Cancer Society’s recommendation that the Congress appropriate $28,875,000 to 
the National Cancer Institute for fiscal 1955. This recommendation is broken 
down into various headings in the tabulation which I also wish to introduce. 

Unhappily, neither you nor anyone else can buy a cancer cure at any price— 
and we believe that an end to this disease would be worth almost any price. I 
am certain that you cannot at this time invest in cancer research $100 million 
in 1 year with prudence or practicality. Yet this sum appears to. be what the 
publie would like you to spend. 

We have considered carefully the cost of an all-out research effort against 
cancer; and we have discussed these costs with those most active and best in- 
formed in the field. The Cancer Society’s figure of $28,875,000 represents what 
can be spent judiciously and what must be spent unless the program of cancer 
research is to be set back seriously. This Nation has built up an excellent organi- 
zation of scientists dedicated to solving the mysteries of cancer, given them the 
most modern and ingenious apparatus procurable for the exploration of life’s 
innermost secrets and set in motion a long-term program designed by the best 
minds in science to some day ferret out the phenomena of cancer and to expunge 
this disease from our mortality tables. The progress toward this ambitious and 
once-distant goal has surpassed our expectations. 

In previous years I have cautioned members of this committee against allo- 
cating funds in excess of what could be used. In the early days, there were not 
enough scientists willing to engage in cancer research to use up the money this 
committee was willing to give. We could have bought equipment, but there was 
no equipment to buy, 

Now the picture has changed. Scientists have been enlisted in the cause of 
cancer—so many of them that the American Cancer Society must reject one- 
third of all the worthy projects submitted for support. We now have an oppor- 
tunity and a privilege of supporting research by the finest minds in science. 
Now substantial sums can be put to work against cancer and they can be put to 
work most effectively. 

The increase over the amount appropriated for fiscal 1954 will give assurance 
to the scientists and to the public of your determination to stay in this fight until 
it is won and to provide resources at an increasing rate as they can be effectively 
used. It will give confidence to those whose lifework is in the cancer laboratory 
that they will receive continuous support for their efforts. 

In setting up the legislation which established the National Cancer Institute, 
Congress established the policy, since carried out by Republican and Democratic 
Congresses alike, of gradually increasing appropriations as the needs were dem- 
onstrated and as the necessary buildings, equipment and manpower were pro- 
vided by private and public funds. This increase in appropriations is graphically 
illustrated in the bar charts already before you. This policy has resulted in the 
organization of a concerted attack on this great killer of mankind. Enormous 
progress has already been made in medical research, diagnosis and education, 
and the program is now fully underway. Accordingly, I am shocked to learn 
that, rather than increasing the appropriation for this essential effort in 1955 
over the 1954 level, a reduction of nearly $400,000 has been proposed. 
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I am fully aware of the necessity of national economies which would permit 
a reduction in Government outlays, but in the field of cancer research and con- 
trol, in which the National Cancer Institute operates as part of the Government 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, I feel strongly and sincerely that 
the budget allowance which you now have before you is inadequate and that the 
amounts recommended by the American Cancer Society are essential if the gains 
that already have been made in this long and continuing fight are to be secured 
and if we are to have a firm basis for making further advances in the future. 

I scarcely need remind you of the national leaders whose deaths from this 
disease in the past few years have caused enormous loss to us as a Nation in 
these troubled times—Senator Taft, Senator Vandenberg, Senator Wherry, Sena- 
tor McMahon and General Vandenberg to mention but a few. The cost to the 
Nation of the services of these men cut down in their prime can scarcely be 
estimated. It surely far exceeds the relatively paltry sum we are advocating 
here today. 

I would like to direct my own remarks particularly to the necessity for the 
construction of additional cancer research facilities in this country. We recom- 
mend an allowance of $6 million for this purpose for fiscal 1955. I would like 
to summarize briefly this construction program as it was originally envisaged 
and how it has been carried out. 

Congress, and particularly this committee, as long ago as 1948 was fully aware 
of the necessary expansion of this cancer research program, of the utilization 
of the talents of the scientists who were being trained, and of increasing the 
number of those under training. They knew that the talents of these men and 
their work would be greatly hindered unless additional laboratory space and 
facilities were provided in which their programs could be carried on. Accord- 
ingly back in 1947 and 1948 when this program was originally being laid out, 
a careful survey indicated that the sum of $25 million was the very least which 
would provide additional adequate physical facilities in hospitals, laboratories, 
medical schools and the like where this research work which at that time was 
very largely in the blueprint stage could be undertaken. It was confidently 
expected at that time that this $25 million would be pump-priming money and 
that additional funds for the construction of these facilities would be available 
from other sources. Over a 4-year period the Congress appropriated $16,303,000 
of this original estimate of $25 million. I am glad to tell you that the expecta- 
tion that this would attract other funds was fully realized. For every Govern- 
ment dollar, 6 additional dollars have come from private and other local sources, 
so that with $16,303,000 of Federal funds there has been nearly $100 million 
of additional funds, or a total building program of upwards of $120 million 
resulting. 

The $16,303,000 was allocated to 55 different construction projects and 49 
institutions in 27 States and substantially all of the projects have been com- 
pleted. However, there has been no appropriation for construction in 1951, 
1952, 1953, or 1954, although we have advocated the completion of this program 
in each of the last 4 years, 

At the present time there are on file with the National Cancer Institute re- 
quests for construction grants from 61 institutions totaling over $29 million. 
These institutions are located in 29 States and the District of Columbia. Our 
information is that many of these projects could start immediately were funds 
available and that all of them could be underway within 12 months. As a 
start on this backlog we advocate a construction appropriation of $6 million 
for fiscal 1955. This we believe is necessary in order that we may consolidate 
the gains which have already been made in this fight against cancer and so that 
we may wage the battle on an even-expanding scale until victory is achieved. 


Dr. Cameron. I think it would be of interest to this committee to 
know some of the enlargements in this general area of cancer con- 
trol and cancer research which have been made possible by increased 
appropriations of just the last few years. There was $750,000 awarded 
for research fellowships, representing an increase of $150,000 over 
the previous year’s allocation. This increase alone made possible the 
addition of 28 young and promising scientists to the roster of those 
now being trained for future careers in cancer research. 

The item in the budget research ponte, 1 (a), were increased by 
$2,619,000 over the appropriation of the previous year and this in- 
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crease alone permitted the supporting of 218 more research projects 
than was possible to approve in 1953. 

The training program, which is 1 (e), training stipends, providing 
extensive experiments in the management of human cancer, was in- 
creased in the 1954 appropriation $125,000 over that of the prior 
year—an increase which augmented the number of young doctors 
especially qualified to diagnose and treat cancer by 35. 

Out of the modest addition to the budget in 1 (d), newly established 
medical schools: could benefit by this grant program for medical 
education. 

By way of concluding these general preliminary remarks, I should 
like to point out that the increased Government appropriations do 
not have the effect which might be feared of reducing the sense of 
public responsibility toward the control of these diseases. 

I offer you here a chart which shows the appropriations for the 
National Cancer Institute and the voluntary contributions to the 
American Cancer Society from 1945 to 1954, and you will see that 
the public has consistently ten more each year, almost $2 million 
more each year, in spite of the increasing Government appropria- 
tions. 

There is one more point I should like to call your attention to in 
particular and which is the very strong desire upon the part of the 

ple of this country to see these diseases brought under control. 

am sure you need no survey to establish the fact that cancer is the 

disease that most of our people fear, and rightly so; because at its 
present rate it will strike 1 in every 5 of them. 

Under the auspices of the Gallup opinion poll, a representative 
sample of the public was asked whether they dined larger govern- 
mental appropriations for cancer research and 79 percent of them 
said “Yes” and 62 percent of those who said “Yes” indicated their 
willingness to bear increased taxes in order to accomplish it. 

This is a very —— problem to our people; it has all kinds of 
emotional overtones. The thing which has been brought out in this 
hearing in the past and which may be more potent is the tremendous 
economic loss which this disease, striking so many people in their 
prime of life with 15 to 20 years of productive living ahead of them 
occasions. It is a mistake to think of this as a natural exodus from 
this life of these people who are ready to go and, in your own class 
and circle of acquaintances, I think that has been made evident. 

Now something new this year, Mr. Busbey and gentlemen of the 
committee, that we have not previously brought to your attention— 
a culture research which we have seen grow in importance. It is the 
study of the rate at which cancer affects people in different places, or 
in different occupations, and the effort to identify the factors which 
ye be responsible for these curious differences. 

_ Here, for example, is cancer of the uterus and of the cervix, which 


is so much more prevalent among Negroes than white women of the 
North. So is cancer of the breast which is of less comparative prev- 
alence among Japanese women, whereas in American women it is more. 

This is the type of problem which the epidemiologist seeks to shed 
light on and in erder to present this phase of research, I have asked 
Dr. Cuyler Hammond, Director of Statistical Research Section of the 
American Cancer Society, to outline it and its objectives briefly to you. 
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Dr. Hammonp. There are two possible solutions to the problem 
presented by a fatal disease. One solution is wait until it occurs and 
then attempt to cure it. The other solution is to remove the causes of 
the disease and thereby prevent it from occurring in the first place. 
Obviously, this is the more desirable method; but equally obvious, it 
cannot be accomplished until the cause or causes are discovered. 

During the last 100 years, life expectancy at birth in the United 
States has increased from about 39 years to 69 years. A part of this 
improvement has been accomplished in recent years by the develop- 
ment of the wonder drugs and by improvements in surgery and other 
curative procedures. However, the greater part of the improvement 
has resulted from preventing the great killers of the past such as 
—— fever, cholera, childbed fever, plague, smallpox, malaria, and 
a host of other infectious diseases. It is my personal opinion that 
cancer will eventually yield to the same methods of research that 
brought these diseases under control. Therefore, I would like to give 
1 or 2 illustrations of how it was done. 

In 1849, there was a severe outbreak of cholera in London. At that 
time, nothing was known about either the cause of the disease or the 
way in which it is transmitted. John Snow studied the situation and 
found that almost all of the patients lived in St. James Parish and 
that they drank water from the same well. He told the vestrymen 
that the epidemic would cease if they removed the handle of the 
Broad Street Pump. Although very skeptical, they took his advice— 
and he turned out to be right. This evidence that cholera is water- 
borne and taken into the body by way of the mouth led directly to the 
control of the disease. 

Essentially the same method has been effective in solving the prob- 
lem of a number of noninfectious diseases. The causes of scurvy, 
beriberi, and pellagra were discovered by studying the dietary habits 
of patients as compared with the dietary habits of those who did not 
develop the disease. In this country, the lives of thousands of workers 
have been saved by studies of the environmental exposures leading to 
silicosis, asbestosis, lead poisoning, and mercury poisoning. Much of 
the credit for these accomplishments goes to the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene of the United States Public Health Services under the lead- 
ership of Drs. Anthony Lanza and Royd R. Sayers. 

A large part of all that is known today about the cause of cancer 
stems from an observation made in England in 1775. In that year, 
Percival Potts noted that, practically speaking, cancer of the scrotum 
occurred only among chimney sweeps. From this he concluded that 
coal soot causes cancer if applied in heavy doses over a long period 
of time. Subsequent changes in the method of cleaning chimneys 
eliminated the cause and thereby practically eliminated this particular 
form of cancer. 

Another result of this discovery was of even greater importance. 
140 years later, in 1915, a Japanese scientist, Yamagiwa, read Percival 
Potts’ paper and decided to put the theory to test in the laboratory. 
He smeared coal soot on the ears of rabbits every day for many 
months and the animals developed skin cancer. This was the first time 
that cancer had ever been produced experimentally and it thus pro- 
vided what is perhaps our most valuable tool for laboratory studies 
of this disease. Within a few years, this led to the discovery and iso- 
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lation of specific cancer-producing chemicals in coal tars and oils as 
well as certain other substances. 

Later environmental studies, similar to Potts’ study, revealed that 
certain aniline dyes derived from coal tar produce cancer of the blad- 
der. This knowledge has not only saved the lives of many workers 
in the aniline dye industry but has also protected the general per 
by avoiding the use of such substances for coloring matter in foods. 

Other environmental studies have shown that lung cancer may 
result from the constant inhalation of dusts containing such sub- 
stances as radio-active minerals, asbestos, beryllium oxide, arsenic, 
and chromates. Also, certain oils can produce cancer of the skin in 
workers constantly exposed. In this country, industrial hygienists 
have developed effective methods of protecting the workers in each 
instance where a cancer hazard was proven to exist. 

Because of this undramatic but important research in environmental 
causes of cancer, it is probable that only a small percentage of the 
cancers which occur in America each year result from occupational 
exposures. However, I should hasten to add, that the chemical and 
oil industries are developing new products every day and it is only by 
constant vigilance and research that we can maintain our record of 
practical accomplishment in this respect. 

What concerns us most today is the hundreds of thousands of cases 
of cancer which develop each year in the general population without 
any apparent occupational connection. In my personal opinion, the 
greatest hope lies in research of the type me in the past yielded 
solutions to such problems as cholera and cancer of the scrotum. In- 
deed, up to the present time it is the method which has been the most 
effective in the prevention of cancer in the human population. 

Our most critical problem at the moment is cancer of the lung. 
This disease now kills more American men than any other form of 
cancer. Even after correcting for the factor introduced by the agin 
of our population, lung cancer death rates among men have en 
fivefold in a period of only 20 years, and the rate continues to rise 
each year. Of the hundreds of causes of death, only one other has 
shown anything like this rate of increase. For reasons not yet fully 
explained, lung cancer death rates are higher among men than among 
women and are higher in urban areas than in rural areas. Fortunately, 
we have a number of leads to work on. Among the suspects are 
cigarette smoking and air pollution from motor-vehicle exhausts, oil 
furnaces, and coal furnaces. It seems likely that one or more of these 
factors or a combination of these factors is guilty. Of course, it is 
possible that some other factor, such as inherited susceptibility, is 
also involved. Intensive work, both statistical and experimental, is 
now in progress and we are hopeful of finding the answer within the 
next few years. If any one of the environmental factors just named is 
indeed responsible for the increase in lung cancer, it seems certain that 
preventive methods could be developed with relatively little difficulty. 
In that case, we will be able to eliminate—or greatly reduce—one of 
the most important and dreadful causes of human death and suf- 
fering. 

It is my hope—and belief—that other forms of cancer will yield to 
the same type of attack. The incidence of cancer varies consider- 
ably in urban versus rural areas; in different geographic locations 
both in this country and abroad; among people with varying habits: 
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among different racial groups; among different economic groups; and 
between the two sexes. A great many specific detailed examples could 
be given, some of which are quite definite and others of which are 
based on only general impressions. For example, it appears that 
cancer of the cervix is more common and cancer of the breast is less 
common in Puerto Rico than in the continental United States. This 
may or may not be related to difference in the birth rate, medical 
care following childbirth, and habits related to breast feeding of 
infants. Betel nut chewers in Asia are said to have a very high in- 
cidence of cancer of the cheek. There is an impression that the 
incidence of stomach cancer is very low in some sections of this 
country where the people have what is considered to be a bad dietary 
habit. There is an impression that cancer is uncommon among Amer- 
ican Indians on reservations. Cancer death rates are reported to be 
lower in rural areas than in cities but this is perhaps due only to 
errors in the reporting system. 

A great many other leads of this type could be cited. Some are 
almost certainly blind alleys but other may lead us to our goal. This 
being the case, in my opinion, every such lead which appears to be at all 
reasonable should be fully investigated. 

The problem can best be tackled by painstaking biostatistical studies 
of in death rates rates different 

raphical areas and among groups of people living under varying 
investigated by means of long-term followup studies (such as we are 
conducting on lung cancer) supplemented by laboratory experimenta- 
tion when necessary. 

Such research is both expensive and time consuming. In some in- 
stances it can best be undertaken by private institutions. In other 
instances it can best be handled by Government agencies. More often 
than not the most effective work can be accomplished through close 
cooperation between the two. 

ne last word: Important leads for laboratory research often comes 
from biostatistical stadies and vice versa. Furthermore, in most in- 
stances both types of research are required. It is a tragedy when, as 
in the case of Percival Potts’ discovery on coal soot, a delay of 140 
years takes place before a statistical ‘Ending of such significance is 
finally applied in the experimental laboratory. The reverse situation 

s occurred also many times. Therefore, in my opinion progress 
will be most rapid if there is a close association between statistical and 
laboratory workers in this field. When possible, it is even more 
effective to have both types of research carried out under the same 
scientific direction. 

Dr. Hammonp. If I have your permission, I would like to show some 
lantern slides of lung cancer. 

Mr. Bussey. Go ahead. 

Dr. Hammonp. The great majority of diseases in the United States 
have been going down steadily. Taking the year 1936 as compared 
with 1948, in the top righthand column, only two are shown where 
there has been a tremendous increase, and they are the diseases of 
coronary artery, and heart disease and lung cancer. Among males, 
heart disease increased something like 1,000 percent, and lung cancer 
among women something around 400 percent. No other disease has 
increased anything like that. 
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The next closest is cerebral hemiplegia. Very few have increased ; 
most have decreased. The list is pretty much the same among women. 

The top line shows lung cancer developed in women over a period 
of time has increased 200 percent. I think this agg: in the cancer 
field to where our most acute problem is. Clearly it is lung cancer, 
because of the rapid rate of increase. The very fact that is increasing 
will give us a lead as to what to do about it. 

This shows the same diseases in graphic form. You can see the 
relative increase in lung cancer is more marked than any other disease. 
These are all the ones that have shown any appreciable increase, and 
this is among white male adults. Lung cancer shows the sharpest 
upward curve and the disease of the coronary artery is next. Sclero- 
sis of the liver shows a slight increase. 

Now the same thing for women. Here are the same diseases in- 
creasing among an Be but not quite as rapidly as among males. 
This shows what our most critical problems are today. , 

There are two major troubles about lung cancer which I might 
say apply to some extent to other diseases as well. As you will see 
by comparing the two red bars, the lung cancer death rates among 
males is very much greater in the urban areas than in the rural areas. 
It is 20 per 100,000 in the urban areas, compared to 8.47 in the rural 
areas. Actually, the male rates are very much higher than the female 
rates. 

Those are among the two major problems in connection with lung 
cancer ; in both cases higher in the cities than in the rural districts. 

Lung cancer like most other forms of cancer increases with age. 
Whereas most forms of cancer increase steadily with age, lung cancer 
among males increases very sharply after the peak at age 65; then 
for some reason the death rates go down. 

The red and green lines at the bottom show the rates in each age 
group in 1914, where they have low rates and about the same in men 
and women. In women, the rate increased in all age groups in 1933- 
36, and again in 1945-48. Among males, it increased to a very much 
greater extent. This shows the line from 1933 to 1936 and the tre- 
mendous increase that took place in the next 15 or 20 years. 

Weare interested in what causes this and in thinking of lung cancer, 
we naturally think of something that we inhale, ial here are some 
of the suspects: Dust from tarred roads, dust contained in materials 
causing cancer of the skin in animals, and these are the relative rates 
of increase for the years 1924-26 as 100 percent: Motor-fuel consump- 
tion increased; the number of automobiles to put out fumes in the 
city streets; the sale of fuel oil and the sale of cigarettes. Fuel-oil 
sales increased; motor-fuel consumption is very great, because the 
exhaust from automobiles contains a substance which is known to 
proses cancer. Weare not sure whether it actually accounted for the 
ung-cancer increase, or not. 

is slide shows the sale of tobacco in pounds of tobacco per adult. 
You notice the enormous increase from 1920 to the present time in the 
consumption of cigarettes; whereas in other types of tobacco, chewing 
tobacco, snuff and cigars the consumption has gone down. Therefore, 
if tobacco has anything to do with it, I think we have to look to ciga- 
rettes rather than other forms of tobacco. 
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That is just one part of the cancer research, the one we are most in- 
terested in, but I would like to show you a little bit about some other 
possible leads we have. 

This slide shows the cancer death rates in different countries. You 
notice that Austria has the highest death rate from cancer. That is 
not just lung cancer, but cancer of all kinds. England and Wales are 
next, and then Scotland and France. The United States is well 
around the middle of the curve, at about 139. Part of that is due to 
the different age distribution in the population and part is due to bet- 
ter diagnosis in some countries than in others. Still, by studying the 
rates in the different countries in relation to habits, we are very hope- 
ful that we will get some lead as to what causes cancer. 

Then here is cancer of the stomach in the United States. The 
States colored in black are those States with the highest death rates 
from stomach cancer. The ones in the lighter gray or intermediate 
white are less. You notice that the highest rates, for some peculiar 
reason, are concentrated in the Northern States by and large and in 
the Southern States, by and large, are the less rates. 

In cancer of the skin there is a totally different distribution. It 
centers to a large extent through the South and in the agricultural 
States, with one or two of the northernmost States, agricultural States, 
being the exception. We think it is probably due to sunlight, but 
ere not absolutely certain. 

Next is cancer of the uterus which Dr. Cameron mentioned. For 
some reason, that is concentrated in the East rather than in the West. 

And here is cancer of the lung. The stippled areas are where lung 
cancer rates are highest. 

One thing I want to point out from these slides is that we feel b 
studying the differences in habits, the differences of diet, the dif- 
ferences in occupation in different geographic areas and among differ- 
ent groups of the population, we are very hopeful it will lead us to 
what is causing cancer and therefore we can eliminate it. 

Dr. Cameron. Dr. Hammond pointed out that by making general 
statistical studies of this kind leads would be obtained which can nar- 
row the field of suspect substances. Once that is done, it is then nec- 
essary for the suspect agents to be examined more critically under 
strict conditions of laboratory control. 

T would like to introduce now a man who has concluded several clas- 
sical experiments of this kind and has established the important rela- 
tionship of such substances as asbestos and beryllium as causes of this 
disease of lung cancer and cancer control. He is Dr. Arthur Vorwald, 
director of the Institute of Industrial Medicine and Hygiene of 
Wayne University School of Medicine. 

Dr. Vorwa.p. I, too, have a statement which I would like to intro- 
duce for the record and then I should like if I may, merely to supple- 
ment what is in the statement. 

(The statement is as follows :) 

The increasing prominence of cancer of the lung during the last half century 
and especially during the past 20 years is alarming. From the statistical point 
of view the trend in that prominence. is still upward, especially as it relates 
to the male population after 40 years of age. Recent studies of the mortality 
from cancer disclose that for 1953 approximately 18,000 men in the United 
States died of cancer of the lung. That figure may be misleading as a measure 


of the real frequency of the disease, since the increase may be only apparent 
because of progress in the medical sciences and of improvement in diagnosis. 
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It is equally probable, however, that the frequency is higher than recorded since 
many cases of lung cancer undoubtedly remain unrecognized and unreported 
as a cause of death. Furthermore, the frequency based solely upon mortality 
figures is recognized to be inadequate since they do not include the number of 
cases with cancer of the lung in subjects who are still living because of im- 
proved, alueit far from satisfactory, methods for early diagnosis and treatment. 
Many physicians and scientists believe that if all cases of cancer of the lung 
were identified, the frequency of the disease would be much higher than ap- 
preciated. 

Reasonably convincing evidence discloses several well-defined agents with 
highly different physical and chemical properties which may cause cancer of 
the lung in man. It is recognized that such cancers occur in certain workers 
exposed to specific industrial substances. However, no occupations have been 
found to which the alarming total number of cases with lung cancer can be 
attributed. It appears, therefore, that the increasing prominence in the fre- 
quency of lung cancer is due to a factor or a combination of factors which are 
common to the general population in geographical situations where a high oc- 
currence of the disease has been established. 

In an attempt to identify those factors, considerable attention is currently 
focused on atmospheric pollutants such as fumes, mists, gases, and particulate 
substances that contaminate the atmosphere we breathe and thus find their way 
into the air passages of the nose, trachea, bronchi and ultimately of the lung 
where they exert their ill effect. In that regard, considered thought is being 
given to a possible association between cancer of the lung and certain pollutants. 
Those pollutants include the dust from tarred roads, the exhaust from gasoline 
and diesel engines, the air contaminants emanating from certain municipal 
and industrial operations, and last but not least from inhaled cigarette smoke. 
A degree of association with certain pollutants is fairly well established. Many 
more are only suspect, however, and indeed there may be a large number which 
are not even under suspicion at the present time. This fact is disturbing 
since there is little hope that rapid progress in the control of cancer of the lung 
can be attained so long as the causative agent or agents responsible for the 
vast majority of cases remain undetected and so long as the precise mechanisms 
whereby those agents operate to produce cancer remain unknown. 

It is obvious that great gaps exist in our knowledge of cancer. The urgent 
need is to fill those gaps with a comprehensive series of research studies which 
encompass the epidemiological, the clinical, and above all, the laboratory ap- 
proaches to the problem. 

The laboratory approaches are particularly emphasized, because in final 
analysis, they are generally recognized as the conclusive link in the chain of 
evidence derived from epidemiological and clinical observations. In addition, 
research studies conducted in the laboratory permit an unrestricted latitude for 
experimental trial and error, and for exploration which may lead with varying 
degrees of directness to the early solution of the cancer problem. Furthermore, 
laboatory studies enable the selective use of biological material, including ex- 
perimental animals, which ultimately will afford the key for the solution of 
problems concerning the cause, the nature, and the prevention of cancer. 

Unfortunately, we are singularly ill-equipped for the laboratory study of those 
problems as they pertain to cancer of the lung. Consequently, the experimental 
evidence presently available for understanding such cancer is often inadequate 
or completely lacking. The experimental approach to the problem is in many 
respects more complex than those problems which, for example, concern cancer 
of the skin. The complexity stems from the fact that the lung is a very sensitive 
internal organ and difficult to utilize for experimentation without disrupting 
the well being of the body as a whole. Also, except for an occasional limited 
study, an experimental animal is still to be discovered which will develop lung 
cancer similar to that which occurs in man. 

Without attempting to present a detailed plan for future studies, it may be 
helpful to cite here certain broad problems for concerted laboratory research. 
Those problems pertain to the following: 

1. Chemical and physical study of air pollutants in order to identify the nature 
of the concentration of specific inhalable substances which have the capacity to 
irritate the lung and to provoke cancer. 

2. Study of the anatomy, pathology, and chemistry of lungs from patients 
who die with cancer of the lung in which specific cancer producing agents may be 
discovered. 
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3. The induction of cancer, particularly of the epidermoid type, in biological 
material especially in the lung of a significant number of selected species of 
animals exposed by inhalation to controlled atmospheric concentration of specific 
agents which alone or in combination are suspected of being cancer producing on 
the basis of epidemiological or clinical evidence. 

4. The pursuit of tests employing the intratracheal injection, topical applica- 
tion, and the implantation techniques for the detection of agents having the 


capacity to cause cancer. 

5. The study of hereditary factors which alone or in combination with ex- 
trinsic factors may be responsible for cancer of the lung. 

6. The mechanism of cocarcinogenesis in the etiology of cancer, viz, the effect 
of a number of agents each of which in pure state may be took weak to produce 
eancer, but when acting simultaneously or concurrently over a long period of 
time may provoke cancer of the lung. 

7. The study of growth and function of cells under different and varying 
degrees of insult, either chemical or physical, in an attempt to discover the 
mechanisms whereby a cell becomes malignant. 

I think it becomes quite obvious that we are concerned here with the 
large area of a large problem—the problem in its total aspects per- 
taining to cancer. 

I think we all recognize that considerable progress has been made 
concerning the problems of cancer during the course of years, both 
from the epidemiological standpoint studying where cancer occurs, 
trying to identify the agents which might produce cancer, and also 
from the clinical standpoint with respect to diagnosis and therapy. 
But I think if we look at the overall picture, we would recognize im- 
mediately there are large gaps, certainly, with respect to cancer and 
that our abilities to diagnose cancer and to treat cancer certainly are 
far from satisfactory ; that much needs to be done. 

T should like to focus my supplemental remarks on cancer of the 
lung, with which I have been concerned for the past number of years, 
and it is obvious I hesitate to go into other fields because my abilities 
would not permit a discussion of all fields of cancer. So I should like 
to concentrate upon cancer of the lung. And in order to demonstrate 
what we are pe vee with, I have brought this along. 

This is a section-of a human lung and you see » ae a large lesion 
off to the right—a solid whitish lesion. That is cancer of the lung— 
cancer which has involved the lung. Off to the left you will see the 
area where the cancer is spreading. With your permission, I should 
like to show some lantern slides merely to exemplify what we are 
dealing with. 

The first slides are prepared slides where the lesions have been 
stained in order that we might study the anatomical characteristics. 
The first slide merely shows a section of a normal lung, and a normal 
lung is nothing more than a sponge which takes in air and expels air, 
and this next slide is the section of the cancer which you have seen 
here on the large section. Again the lesion is stained so that we might 
study it. We see it is an isolated lesion; that it occurs in the lung 
tissue. And if we study it further, here we see from a microscopic 
view the cancer cells growing irregularly, growing without reproduc- 
tion of the structure, spreading into the tissue as a fire would spread 
through the forest. 

And here we see the asbestos bodies. This man was a worker in an 
asbestos industry, and here we see the asbestos bodies and the problem 
now is—is this cancer here, and here, and here, related to those asbestos 
bodies which have been deposited in his lung. I wish we knew the 

answer to that problem. ere is some evidence which would indi- 
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cate that asbestos fiber does produce that damage. It occurs more 
frequently in England and not in this country. And so, too, this 
cancer spreads and here it is spreading like fire. Here are areas of 
cancer tissue and cancer cells in the blood vessels where you have the 
blood coursing through the tissue and now we find this mass of cancer 
tissue that has overspread from one side of the body to another; so 
we have a cancer body which is suspect. There are other agents in 
industry and Dr. Cameron has mentioned one agent that I have been 
studying; that is, the amount the human lung which has been exposed 
has a relation in the worker to beryllium, a substance which is 
used to coat phosphorescent tubes, a substance used to make 
steel needing tensile strength, and a substance also used by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. And we find here that there are these molecules 
throughout the pulmonary tissue and it is suspect tissue also by 
reason of the way cancer behaves. For instance, if we should take a 
white rat and subject it to extreme saturations of this agent and the 
agent is deposited in free cancer tissue the way we find it deposited, 
after 3 months we begin to find those cells growing in spots on the 
lungs. 

By 7 months we find this kind of a change [indicating]. We find 
the cells going out of the pulmonary tissues into the lung tissue. 
These look like cancer. I am not sure they are cancer as yet, but it 
will come shortly. 

There are problems attending all of these. Here after 17 months 
of continued exposure of these animals we find that the cancer tissue 
is now taking on the pattern which we see in the lungs of human sub- 
jects. That is our objective, to reproduce the kind of cancer which 
we see in the human subject. 

Here is the lung of that rat. Now we find tumors. Studying this 
tissue, we see that it has spread. It has spread outside of the lung 
to tissues around the lung, so from a research or experimental stand- 
point, and also from an epidemiological standpoint and clinical stand- 
point, we are unable often to detect substances which may produce 
cancer in the human lung; however, from an experimental standpoint, 
from a research standpoint, we must know whether that substance 
has really the capacity to produce cancer, and often the only way we 
can do it is by studying animal tissue. 

In addition to asbestos fiber, and in addition to berylium, there are 
other substances, the chromates, like the chrome on automobiles, 
nickel plating, and radioactive substances. There is some evidence 
that individuals exposed to oil mists and also exposed to gasoline 
and diesel engine exhausts will get cancer. It seems to me none of 
those agents are indeed responsible for the increase in cancer as we 
see it. It seems to me that it must be an agent that is universal which 
afflicts, which touches, or comes in contact with the majority of men 
in geographical] areas where we find a large incidence of cancer. 

Whether those agents, that factor, is something inside this man, or 
these men, or whether it is something that he inhales and is deposited 
in the lungs, we do not know. 

So our effort is to identify by an epidemiological study and a clinical 
study where these cancers occur, and to make every effort to find out 
what the agent is that is producing this lesion in the lung. I think 
we can only do it by laboratory research. That will give us the key 
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whereby we can detect at least 1 form, 1 cause for 1 form of cancer 
which is disturbing us greatly, namely, pulmonary cancer. 

There are things, at mentioned before, which we know about can- 
cer and cancer in general and cancer of the lung. There are a lot 
of things we do not know. 

In my brief I asked a number of questions, again with respect only 
to cancer of the lung. 

First, a question that we know nothing about, or at least very little 
about: What is the nature of the chemical substances which are in 
the atmosphere which we breathe, and what are the physical char- 
acteristics of that substance? What is inhaled from the air we 
breathe and how far into the lungs does it get? Does it become local- 
ized? Does it lodge in the trachea, the bronchi, or the nose? How 
much of it? How much of a concentration in this atmosphere we 
breathe is needed of this agent to produce cancer of the lung, if 
indeed it is able to produce the cancer of the lung? 

Having that identified as to the agent—and there are many studies 
going on trying to extract from the atmosphere we breathe in our 
rural and our urban areas and highly industrialized centers, Los 
Angeles and other places, in an endeavor to extract that agent—then 
we must make certain that it has the capacity to produce cancer in 
living tissue. Now, of course, we could utilize human subjects, vol- 
unteers, as we have used with certain other studies, but I think you 
will recognize that it is not very easy to accomplish. 

Thus, there is another method, and that is the method by laboratory 
research, the utilization of living tissue either in animals or in 
humans, and that raises a problem because as yet most attempts have 
been unsuccessful in identifying in animals things which are inhaled, 
and in getting an animal which will reproduce the kind of cancer we 
are seeing in human subjects. 

Then, too, the laboratory method gives us a latitude for trial and 
error which I think is needed. We must make mistakes. We do make 
mistakes, but with a laboratory animal it is not as serious as if we were 
using human subjects. We must study the way in which the chemist 
of the cell is altered, how it is changed. We must learn how the cell 
grows abnormally. 

Basically, then, we must know about how a cell grows and what 
determines whether that cell is going to grow abnormally or normally. 
So those are the problems which we really need to know before we can 
solve, not only the problems with respect to cancer of the lung, which 
is alarming in its increase at the present time, but indeed with respect 
to cancer as a whole. That is why I present these areas in need of 
research, hoping that there will be not only moral support for this 
kind of research, but also support so that equipment may be pur- 
chased, so that personnel can be put on the job. 

I do not believe the answer to the cancer problem is going to come 
tomorrow. It is a long-range job. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Dr. Vorwald. 

Dr. Cameron. Members of the committee, I think the questions 
that Dr. Vorwald put in the space of about 3 minutes require sub- 
stantially more than the $9 million which the citizens’ budget calls for 
for extra research activity in the course of the next year. Research can 
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move forward at a faster rate year by year largely because of certain 
technological developments and refinements of areas of interest, and we 
have an old friend of this committee—because he is the director of 
one of the largest cancer research laboratories and because he has a 
very comprehensive interest in the subject—to come and discuss in a 
general way some of these narrowing areas of interest, and the techno- 
logical refinements. Dr. Rhoads. 

Dr. Ruoaps. My name is Cornelius P. Rhoads. I am the scientific 
director of the Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases in 
New York City. Iam the director of the Sloan-Kettering Institute for 
Cancer Research, same city, and professor of pathology in Cornell 
University Medical College. Dr. Cameron has asked me to discuss 
with you certain of the complexities of the research program. This is 
done in the hope that I can make clear to you the progress that has 
been made and that it is a time-consuming and expensive job. 

May I have the first slide, please? I would like to tell you a more 
or less connected story of how we go about this matter of getting at 
the nature of cancer tissue and its control by chemical means. 

This slide shows a little boy who has a cancer arising in the tissues 
of his neck. This slide was loaned to us by Dr. Wayne Rundels of 
Duke University, one of our cooperating groups. If one wanted to 
know what went on there, you take a syringe needle like the one I 
have in my left hand, a needle with a hole in it, and you would insert 
the needle in the lump in the boy’s neck and pull the syringe out, and 
you would pull out a little of the fluid which would contain certain 
cancer cells, If that were done, and the fluid pulled out with the 
needle were smeared on a glass slide commonly used, and stained with 
a coloring material, and if you looked at it under the microscope you 
would see normal and cancer cells. In this particular smear the can- 
cer cells are the large purple ones and the smaller ones are the normal 
ones. The problem is to get rid of the cancer cells. If they are sufli- 
ciently localized you can cut them out, you can do it by X-ray if you 
cannot reach them by surgical means, or you can do it by chemical 
agents if they are so widely scattered throughout the body they are 
not susceptible to mechanical removal. 

One of the important developments has been in the field of micro- 
scopes of a special nature to detect these cancer cells in the fluids dis- 
charged from body orifices, sputum, the washing of the large bowel, 
stomach and vaginal fluid in order to achieve an earlier diagnosis of 
cancer than is possible to symptoms alone. 

One development has been the so-called microfluorescent scanner. 
The cells are stained with a dye that will convert black light to visible 
light, and so the cancer cells being bigger will emit more light, or 
glow more light than normal cells. We can convert this glow into an 
electrical impulse and record it on a device of the type shown in the 
slide, which is developed by the Air-Borne Instruments Corp. 

This is only one of a number of techniques by which we can make 
optical systems with electronic amplification do all kinds of tricks in 
defining the very nature of the cancer cells and the way to control it. 

Now, you will have to pardon me if I show a cartoon. They are not 
intended to be particularly amusing, but they will, I hope, indicate 
the nature of the problem, and it is rather important that they be 
understood because certain fundamental new principles have been dis- 
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covered which, in our opinion, lend themselves to an orderly attack 
upon the cancer cells. 

The red cells are cartooned in red, the cancer cells, and the others 
are cartocned in blue. 

Now, we want to get rid of the red cells and leave the others. Now, 
this is the outline of a cell. This is what is called the nucleus, and in 
the nucleus is what is called the chromosome. The chromosome is 
the control board of the cell. By modern chemical and microscopic 
techniques that cost millions one knows how the contro] board works 
and how it stops working at will in some instances. 

When the cell divides, the control board, which we call the chromo- 
some, divides also. We have adequate evidence from modern studies 
with new types of microscopes that the chromosome of the cancer 
cell on the right is quite different in its form, and so its function, we 
presume, from that of a normal cell shown on the left. 

These drawings have been taken from actual smears of the chromo- 
somes on normal and cancer cells. If we magnify the chromosomes 
we come out with a curious spiral structure. I am sorry that the 
slide I had to show you on this was broken this morning before I left, 
but I can show it with this kind of a spring here. 

So when the process on the left takes place the chromosomes will 
divide like this | indicating] and the two spirals come apart and pro- 
vide the chromosomes for two new cells. If this be a cancer cell, the 
chromosome must be different from that of a normal cell as shown 
in the drawing. 

This slide indicates that the chromosome, the curious beadlike 
structure shown in squares for the cancer cell and round spots for the 
normal cells, is different because the normal and cancer cells obviously 
are different inside. They have different shaped chromosomes and 
these two cells differ in function. If you blow up the chromosomes, 
or some part of the chromosomes, you come out with four chemicals. 
You cannot see these chemicals, but you can define their presence by 
very beautiful modern chemical techniques. You observe that 2 of 
these have 2 rings and 2 have single rings, and when you put all the 
information together disclosed in the Jast year you come out with 
the Watson quick model shown here. You observe there is a red 
double ring and a green double ring and there is a red single ring 
and a green single ring. The white areas do not count. The wire 
outside is another molecule not pertinent to this discussion. 

The characteristic structure of the chromosome is a spiral or double 
helix, as shown here, composed basically of these 4 chemicals, and the 
peculiar characteristic function of this control chromosome is due to 
the comparative numbers and arrangements of these 4 chemicals. 

The 2 double rings, red and green, and the 2 single rings, red and 
green, in turn. This has been brought over from Cambridge Uni- 
versity in England for the purpose of this meeting. 

Now, you can get an understanding of this problem if you regard 
these 4 chemicals shown here as 4 gears functioning in a gear box. 
I entertained myself over the weekend preparing such a gear box with 
some gears that I got from my lawnmower repairman and they func- 
tion this way, as indicated in the slide. 

Not only does the function of a particular cell depend upon the 
comparative numbers and arrangements of these 4 chemicals, but 
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these 4 chemicals are being constantly worn out and being replaced, 
and hence we eat and excrete. Like gears in a box, they do not last 
forever, and as a cell divides it must be replaced, or as they wear out 
they must be replaced, so you have what is called the principle of 
dynamic equilibrium of the chromosome. If the normal cell require 
blue replacement parts, it has to eat such parts, and it excretes the 
breakdown qualities of such parts, and the cancer cell in red being 
different would have to eat something like another kind of part and 
would excrete the breakdown qualities of the red cartooned part. 

Then you come out with something like this, with the normal cell 
having a chromosome composed of blue, one kind of chemical, if you 
will, and the cancer cell having one composed principally of red, 
another kind of chemical. The specific function of this control 
board, as shown here, is for the number and the arrangement of the 
chemical molecules. They are not colored in really, but they are 
shown here in color. You can find out about these matters by pre- 

aring these 4 chemicals, shown here in the chart as 4 gears, and 

ooking an atomic tag on each one and administering the chemical 
by injection into the animal bearing the cancer and finding out if the 
tag comes out in the cancer. 
his slide is an example of how it isdone. The gears are replacing 
themselves all the time. You prepare a gear with an atomic tag and 
drop it and make it available. The animal will incorporate it in its 
chromosome gear box and you can put a Geiger counter on the animal 
and pick up the radiation from that atomic tag, and that proves that 
this particular chemical will pick it up and use it by the control board 
of the cancer cell in the particular animal. 

You really have that sort of picture coming out. If you offer to 
these two cells side by side an atomic tag, blue and red chemicals, the 
normal cells preferring the blue ones comes out with more counts, 
more atomic tags in its chromosome, and the cancer cells more atomic 
tags in the red part. 

ow, knowing that much, and this has all been established in the 
last year or so, you can take advantage of this, put a monkey wrench 
in the gear box, and you simply have your chemist make you a new 
chemical which will be abnormal. You see, we have plugged off two 
of the teeth in the gear. That is actually done. You hook an extra 
piece onto the chemical, synthetically so that it cannot function, and 
the foolish cells, not knowing my Soggrein will pick the chemical up 
and try to put it into the gear box, and will do so, but the gears 
cannot turn and the cell can no longer function and dies because it 
cannot reproduce. 

We have made a variety of such chemicals and they are useful in 
treating cancer, and here are three which are presently in commercial 
use. They do interfere with this gear box and the cancer cell and 
to some extent the normal cell also. Two of these abnormal chemi- 
cals, that is, where the teeth have been blocked, are shown by the two 
lower chemicals on the slide there. The upper one is the red double 
ring chemical that you are looking at in this Watson model, and the 
chemists have prepared two modifications of it in which you see part 
of the dhataient is blocked just the way I have blocked the teeth in 
this gear, and the cells marked will take in the abnormal chemical, 
will not be able to use it, and then the cell will fall apart. 
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Having made these abnormal chemicals, we have to have some way 
of testing them. At great expense a number of laboratories have 
now developed means for growing cancer cells in the test tube side 
by side with normal cells, grown at the same rate, and that is a very 
important point. When this is done these abnormal chemicals func- 
tioning as gears with the blocked teeth, they can be made available 
and the cells will eat them and take them up and the effects can be 
measured, 

On the right are normal cells in the test tubes examined under the 
microscope, and on the left are cancer cells, both of animals, and they 
are grown at the same rate. When one of these chemicals, designed 
to be abnormal and so unusable, was added, the normal cells on the 
right showed little, if any, harmful effect, but the cancer cells on the 
left curled up and died, and this so far as I know is the first clear-cut 
evidence of the ability of chemicals, functioning in the way I de- 
scribed, to selectively kill cancer cells and leave the analogous norma] 
cells growing at the same rate unharmed,’ or comparatively slow. 
This crossed an enormous hurdle. Everyone said that this could not 
be done. 

Now, you take one of these chemicals—and this is not an exact 
analogy because a different chemical was used here—and treat a pa- 
tient and this cancer will shrink and disappear in a good many in- 
stances. It isnot permanently cured, but there is substantial restraint 
of growth and in some degree actual destruction can be effected in a 
certain few forms of cancer in man, and a good many forms in animals. 

We can also do this with cancer of the blood, leukemia, as Dr. Far- 
ber will tell you. We can do that now with a number of agents. 

This is a smear of the blood, or the fluid taken from the bone mar- 
row which is close to the cellular composition of the blood of a child. 
One of these abnormal chemicals was used in a child who came in 
dying, as shown on the left of the slide, and this happens to be a type 
of chemical in which Dr. Farber has been particularly interested. 

The child was restored temporarily to a very substantial degree of 
health for a substantial period, over a year in this instance. Then 
the disease recurred because the cells became resistant to the chemical 
and death took place. But with improvement, you see, the bone mar- 
row cellular composition has changed from the solid cancer cells as 
shown in the previous slide to normal pictures shown in this slide. 
The cancer cells were destroyed just like the ones I showed you in 
the test tube. 

A new compound in the last year has been around for use in a good 
many clinics, based upon experiments described here. It gives us a 
means of temporaril setaetling cancer in leukemia. It is the only 
form of control in children. 

Back some years ago when the natural untreated course of acute 
leukemia in children was surveyed in Oregon, something under 5 per- 
cent survived a year. With the development of the antifolics de- 
scribed, and the use of cortisone, that figure was hoisted to about 29 

reent. With the availability of the new compounds in the last year 
it has gone up to something over 50 percent. 

Again the presumption is that these children are not cured, but 
rather that we are getting better ability to control the cancer ceiis, 
and we hope that we can get the ability to destroy them entirely. 
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This compound was found about a year ago for the first time and 
has now been sent to cities where there are clinics spotted on this map 
that you see. So you see the utmost speed is used to get the material 
out into the hands of those who can usefully test it and report back on 
its results. 

Now, why do we not cure these children, or the boy like the colored 
boy? Because the cells become resistant and because our compounds 
are not quite good enough. Why are they not good enough? Because 
we have had to test them on animal cancer in the past and not on hu- 
man cancer. We think now we have a development that agai test- 
ing these compounds on human cancer. It is now ee e to slit out 
a tiny bit of cancer tissue from the cancer opened in the operating 
room and inject it with a needle and syringe, as I showed you, 
into the thin membrane which lines the cheek pouch of a hamster. 
The hamster is like a squirrel. He has a ak If you properly 
treat the cancer, and if the cancer has been freshly obtained, the hu- 
man cancer will grow, and here on this slide we show a human can- 
cer growing in the cheek pouch of a hamster. 

You can also do this in a rat. This is a human cancer growing 
in a properly treated rat. The cancer cells were injected in the rat 
and the rat was killed to permit this photograph to be taken. Here 
is amass of human cancer. 

We now have four different strains of human cancer growing in 
experimental animals. They have been sent to a number of other 
laboratories, notably Boston, Dr. Farber’s laboratory, to Birming- 
ham, Ala., to the Southern Research Institute, to Minnesota, and 
to Miami, Fla., where strains are being established. 

We in our own laboratory are now harvesting about 2 pounds of 
human cancer tissue a week. 

Now, it was important to be sure that this human cancer which 
grew in the animal was really human and still cancer. Claims have 
been made in the past that there was no certainty. Now, here is an 
example of human cancer removed from the tissue under the skin of 
the abdominal wall of a woman, a patient in our institution who had 
untreatable cancer and wished to be of service to mankind. With 
no urging this was done. This is a piece of her cancer tissue, cut thin 
and observed under the microscope and photographed. After several 
months of growth in the experimental animal, and in the test tube, 
at her insistence, the cancer cells were reinjected under her skin and 
grew there—perfectly good cancer—like the cancer originally re- 
moved. 

So far as I know, this is the first proof that human cancer can be 
artificially cultivated and retain its human and cancer qualities by 
the crucial test of its ability to grow on reinjection into the host. 
That has been done in eight instances all of which have been suc- 
cessful. 

Not only can the human cancer be grown in that fashion, but it can 
be grown in the test tube, thanks to the work of Dr. Guy with human 
cancer, Dr. Earl at the Institute with animal cancer, and at other 
laboratories also. 

We have four strains of human cancer going, and here is a test tube 
where you can all see the human cancer tissue. It is this sort of bit 
of tissue which was reinjected into the patient that I described. This 
is exactly the way bacteria would look if they were grouped in such 
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a test tube. That has been out of the human body for 2 years, and 
the donor died over a year ago. This tissue is still going on. 

We can make with this material a crucial experiment. We can 
have the chemist prepare chemicals of the type specified, hook a 
radio-active tag on the chemicals, put them in the soup in which 
these cancer eels are growing here, wash the soup out and put this 
under the Geiger counter and measure the counts. 

I am sorry to say again this is not active; this has not been treated 
with radioactive chemicals, but we have many such examples of 
human cancer. We can measure exactly the attitude of the human 
cancer for the radioactive chemical by simply slipping the test tube 
under the Geiger counter and watching it move. This allows us to 
measure exactly the susceptibility of human cancer and develop chem- 
icals we hope will be better than the few we have now available in the 
drugstores. At least, we have some and we hope to have some better 
ones. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Cameron. We have heard the story from broad statistical 
studies in the laboratory. Dr. Rhoads has told you of some of the 
interesting developments which make cancer research a more promis- 
ing prospect than it has ever been before. 

Now, we would like to introduce two gentlemen who are engaged 
primarily in clinical types of research, making what use they can 
of such fundamental studies as you have just heard. 

The first is Dr. Charles Huggins, professor of surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago School of Medicine. 

Dr. Hucerns. I am Charles Huggins, professor of surgery, Uni- 
versity of Chicago and director of the Ben May Laboratory for Can- 
cer Research. 

I would like briefly to make five points. 

In the first place, this is an enormous problem with the death rate 
in the United States over 150,000 each year, or considerably more. 

In the second place, cancer is a problem of growth. Growth is very 
close to life itself. To be able to understand growth is like knowing 
all there is to know about life, while we are here, so it is an enormously 
difficult problem, and mathematics and chemistry and biology and 
physics are all involved. 

For the third point, I think the program under the United States 
Public Health Service of the Federal Security Administration is 
extraordinarily well administered. I have had the honor of being 
closely associated with them since 1946, first as a member of the 
National Advisory Cancer Council, the Advisory Commission which 
was set up to advise the Surgeon General on the disposition of re- 
search funds, and in later years as Chairman of the Study Section 
on endocrinology of the National Institutes of Health. 

During this time I have found my associates in the Public Health 
Service men of great brilliance, men of high integrity, and never once 
has there been the slightest thing that might be construed in a ques- 
tionable manner arisen. I have acquired great respect for these people 
so I know that the money is administered as well as human beings 
ean do it. 

The fourth point is that there is a tremendous amount of incon- 
clusive work involved in this cancer research. It is expensive, and 
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one probes countless blind alleys year in and year out in finding abso- 
lute cul de sacs, but then that leads to the fifth point—not all are 
blind. Every once in awhile an avenue opens and this compensates 
for all the inconclusion, in my opinion, that has been involved. 

This is not due to a lack of frugality, or anything of that kind, but 
due to the complexity of the problem; due to so many blind alleys. Of 
course, when one does discover something that will help some people, 
it will take up certainly a large number of millions of dollars in un- 
productive effort because it helps the people not only in the United 
States but all over the world, not only for this year but for all the 
years to come, until it disappears from the memory of the race. 

So that advance in medical research is to be calculated in terms of 
hundreds of years, or even thousands of years, and benefits to very 
many people. 

I particularly am interested in the treatment angle, the treatment 
of human beings. I believe that research is not done by great teams 
to the best of advantage but is done by the master craftsmen. I am 
willing to subsidize 1,000 boys of normal ability in the hope that we 
will uncover 1 master craftsman. The greatest advances in this field 
will be made, I think, by some genius who is able to think clearly and 
who is not encumbered by administration or is cursed by association 
with a very large team. 

In research it seems to me that there are two divisions. First, there 
is the discovery. That can only be done by the master craftsman. 
Only Flemming could discover penicillin. Once Flemming had dis- 
covered penicillin and Flory had made a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of it, then development entered into it. Development is the matter or 
the team, for 70, 100, or 200 people. 

We in this country, having gotten 1 gram of penicillin, can turn 
out a ton and very quickly because we have the great know-how. I 
think we are short in this country on master craftsmen. We have 
been working in the field of cancer from the standpoint of treatment, 
and most of our work has been done in endocrinology. That concerns 
the hormones. The hormones are substances which are produced in 
one part of the body. They are chemical substances which act in a 
different part of the body. It turns out that the hormones have a 
great ak to do with cancer, the cause of cancer, the prevention of 
cancer, and the treatment of cancer. It is impossible to make a broad 
and sweeping presentation of the applications of hormones to cancer, 
animal and man, but they are very great. For example, it was dis- 
covered in 1932 in Paris that the female sex hormone was a critical 
substance in the cause of cancer of the breast, and one could give the 
female sex hormone and produce cancer of the breast even in males. 
With respect to the treatment of cancer, a study of dogs was made 
with tumors of the prostate in 1939, and it was found possible to make 
these tumors shrink by the use of a pure chemical. The same female 
sex hormone that I referred to just a moment ago which caused cancer 
of the breast, this same chemical was found to restrain cancer of the 
prostate, This female sex hormone was the first found chemical sub- 
stance, aside from radium, that was found able to restrain the human 
cancer, cancer of the prostatic gland, which is the most common can- 
cer of men over 50. Five percent of us over 50 die of it. It is pos- 
sible now with 15 cents worth of pills to very often take a bedridden 
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man dying of cancer, put him back on his feet, and have the cancer 
shrink. By means of these hormones people have gone on 15 years 
without any signs of reactivation of the cancer. In the last few years 
there has been a further development in human cancer, namely, in 
cancer of the breast. 

It was shown in 1932, as I mentioned before, that the female sex 
hormone was the cause of cancer of the breast, at least in the animals 
and certainly it seems to be in people as well. Be that as it may, the 
female sex hormone was found to support and activate many cancers 
of the breast in the human being. 

In the same way that gasoline supports and activates an automobile, 
it would activate cancer in the human breast. If you get rid of the 
female sex hormone, then the cancer dries up and shrivels up with 
a consequent considerable benefit to the life of these people. When you 
get rid of the female sex hormone the cancer dries up and the thing 
becomes quiescent. 

It is paradoxical that while the female sex hormone will benefit men 
with cancer of the prostate, it is a disturbing thing to women with 
cancer of the breast. How is this done? How do you get rid of the 
female sex hormone? It was found this hormone of the female is pro- 
duced in two places in the human body; namely, in the ovary and also 
in the iiceonl glands, and some complicated operations were devised 


for removal of these structures. 

Now the adrenal glands are essential to life and one cannot live 
in the absence of the adrenal glands. But thanks to cortisone, it has 
been found possible to remove most of these structures which were pro- 


ducing two kinds of substances, good and bad. When you get rid of 
the glands producing the good and bad hormones, the female sex 
hormone and the cortisone, then you give the cortisone, and the net 
advantage is a good one and life goes on and people have been con- 
siderably improved. 

Well, I would like to speak in favor of this bill, Mr. Chairman, and 
in support of what our oe think necessary for their work since I 
have great faith and confidence in them as experts in the field. All 
those working with human cancer sort of get religious, they get to 
feel unless you are working in the cancer field you are wasting your 
time, you are working with some trivial matter because this is so 
important. 

r. Cameron. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, at the 
risk of discomforting Dr. Huggins, I would like to point out, because 
I think it would be of great interest to you, to know that he has failed 
to identify himself with some of the very important work which he 
has described. 

He opened up the entire field of hormone treatment of human cancer 
by his work in 1939 with dogs, and transferred the implications of that 
treatment to human cancer. The discovery of the adrenal gland as 
a new source of female hormones is also attributed to him. 

Dr. Rhoads made mention of the essential chemical differences in the 
cancer cell which provided a basis for the drug treatment of cancer, 
and he made frequent reference to Dr. Farber’s pioneering work. 
Here is Dr. Farber to tell you more about it. 

Dr. Farser. Mr. Chairman, at this point, I would like to offer for 
the record my prepared statement, and then go into a discussion of 
some of the events which have taken place during the last year. 
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Mr. Bussey. Very well. 


cv _ (The matter referred to is as follows:) 
ae It is once more my privilege to join my colleagues who appear today as a group 
of citizens in support of the appropriation of Federal funds for use in and 
» through the National Cancer Institute. As in 1952 and 1953 IT shall confine 
most of my testimony to the field of chemotherapy of cancer, including acute 
sex leukemia. 
als It was less than 10 years ago that the first important “breakthrough” in the 
long hoped for search for chemical agents capable of destroying disseminated 
the cancer was achieved with the demonstration of the carcinolytie action of 
ers nitrogen mustard. The demonstration in 1947 of the antileukemic action of the 
folic acid antagonists, such as aminopterin and amethopterin—antimetabol- 
ile ities—suggested the possibility of a rational approach to a search for new cancer 
’ destroying chemicals. In these few years the field of chemotherapy of cancer 
the has grown with great rapidity. From the now thousands of observations of 
ith the action of chemical agents on many different forms of disseminated cancer 
‘ou in man, sufficient data have been accumulated to permit a working hypothesis 
for the guidance of organic chemists, biochemists, pharamacologists, cancer 
ng biologists, and the clinicians interested in this field. 

The pioneer program in cancer chemotherapy, initiated by Dr. M. J. Shear, 
en Chief of the Section of Clinical Pharmacology of the National Cancer Institute 
ith and the large scale vertical programs, including the basic laboratory research 
h and the application of new chemical agents to the patient with disseminated 
~~ cancer in the few private institutions, such as the Sloan Kettering Institute 
"0- under Dr. Rhoads, and the Children’s Cancer Research Foundation in Boston, 
Iso we are now happy to report have been augmented by a rapidly increasing num- 
ed ber of cancer chemotherapy programs in many parts of the country. In the 

minds of those scientists and physicians expert in this field of research the 

time is ready for rapid acceleration in the total effort throughout the country. 
ve The following information is taken from a report of the National Cancer Institute 
as for March 1954, entitled “Progress in Research Against Cancer, 1953.” 
‘0- At the request of the Congress and with the aid of the increased appropriation 
of for research grants for fiscal year 1954, a committee of cancer chemotherapy 

investigators was established. This committee will guide coordinated research 
OX program supported by grants from the National Cancer Institute and designed 
et to bring about earlier solutions to problems that seriously limit the chemothera- 
n- peutic attack on cancer, including leukemia. 

The purposes of this program are to: 

1. Expand support of research on chemotherapy and leukemia in institutions 
1d where such programs are already going on; 

I 2. Initiate new studies in chemotherapy and leukemia in institutions where 

ll Ley facilities, and research material offer good promise of sound contribu- 
tions ; 

to 8. Accelerate the transfer of information between laboratory and clinical 

ir evaluation of new chemotherapeutic agents, and 

0 4. Accelerate the search for new and more effective chemotherapeutic agents 
by frequently bringing together investigators interested in this problem to 

e exchange new information, to develop criteria for objective evaluation of thera- 
peutic effectivness of an agent, and to plan collaborative integrated studies. 

e In addition to $700,000 recommended early in January 1954, approximately 

d $950,000 more was awarded during 1953 for research on chemotherapy and 

e leukemia. Over one-third of the latter amount represents an expansion of 
interest and effort beyond what was supported in previous years. Within 6 
months after the Appropriation Act was passed, the Surgeon General had 

r received recommendations for grants totaling approximately $1,700,000 for re- 

t search in chemotherapy and leukemia. 

s This special project should, among other aims, accelerate the trial of promising 
anticancer compounds in human beings when the safety and possible usefulness 

. of the drugs have been established. 

> A FEW EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS IN THF CHEMOTHERAPY OF LEUKEMIA AND 

‘ OTHER FORMS OF DISSEMINATED CANCER 

In 1947 the first production of remissions in acute leukemia by the use of any 
4 form of therapy was accomplished with the aid of folic acid antagonists. Two 

f years later ACTH and cortisone were proved to be temporarily effective in arrest- 


ing the acute leukemic process. Within the past year and a half, and particularly 
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during the last year a new anticancer agent belonging to a family of chemical 
compounds not previously shown to have anticancer activity—the purine antago- 
nist, 6 mercapto-purine, was synthesized as part of a large program of research 
by Dr. George Hitchings, at the Burroughs Wellcome Laboratories, and studied 
biologically and in the clinic by the Sloan Kettering group of scientists under Dr. 
C. P. Rhoads. 

This new development in cancer chemotherapy is of importance far beyond 
the welcome ,production of temporary remissions and increased survival in 
patients with acute leukemia. This discovery points one more new and im- 
portant direction of research in cancer chemotherapy. Another group of chemi- 
cal compounds synthesized in the laboratories of the American Cyanamid Co., 
and studied biologically at the Lederle Laboratories and in seevral private in- 
stitutions have been explored with gratifying results during the past year. 
These are members of the triethylenephosphoramid family which have been 
shown to have limited cancer destroying powers against chronic leukemia, cer- 
tain forms of lymphoma, malignant melanoma (the black cancer) and certain 
other unrelated kinds of cancer. A little boy with acute leukemia, to whom 
reference was made last year, is still alive and in execllent health now almost 
5 years since the onset of proved leukemia. He has been under constant treat- 
ment with a folic acid antagonist. His experience is unfortunately not the rule. 
His long survival stands as a challenge however to all of us in this field to 
discover why his kind of leukemia responded so much better than other types. 

A survey of the status of chemotherapy of cancer today discloses marked 
progress in our basic understanding of mechanism of action of these chemical 
compounds, their excretion, absorption, metabolism and utilization by the body. 
Such progress, however, has emphasized the enormous amount of work which 
must be accomplished before final answers to these basic questions can be 
obtained. The availability of cancer destroying chemicals and the leads which 
point to the value of synthesizing other chemicals on the basis of present knowl- 
edge discloses another great need in the country which must be met before 
greater progress can be reported. This need may be defined in terms of hospital 
beds, laboratories for clinical investigation, and above all the recruiting of large 
numbers of badly needed physicians, clinical investigators, nurses and techni- 
cians whose expert knowledge and help are necessary for this task. 

The enormity of this clinical enterprise both in terms of financial cost and 
human effort should not be underestimated. It would be fitting to pay tribute 
to the doctors, nurses, social service workers and technicians who play their 
part in the study and care of the patients with incurable cancer who receive 
chemotherapy as part of their total care. Only those who have worked in this 
kind of a program can understand the physical and emotional price which is 
paid by those who have dedicated themselves to this task. No real progress 
can be made until an adequate number of skilled and devoted investigators, 
capable of meeting this kind of challenge can be assembled in hospitals which 
have the equipment and resources adequate for the task. 


IMPROVED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN AND AMONG RESEARCH WORKERS 


Implicit in the interest for the acceleration of progress in the chemotherapy 
of cancer is the development of modern means of communication between and 
amoung scientists and physicians, not only in separate institutions but also 
between and among those in the same institution. There is a deplorable lag 
between discovery in the laboratory or in the clinie and application to the patient 
in other institutions. A splendid beginning has been made by the staff of the 
National Cancer Institute, supported by the resources of the National Institutes 
of Health, the American Cancer Society, the Damon Runyon Fund, and all 
private and public institutions in the country interested in cancer research in 
general and chemotheraphy in particular for resources which they are making 
available as their contribution to this national effort. I am happy to report 
that I have learned enough of what has been done to say that this important 
project is well under way. 


SUMMARIZING STATEMENT CONCERNING CANCER CHEMOTHERAPY 


A critical review of the research accomplishments of the intramural program 
of the National Cancer Institute itself, as well as of the extramural program 
supported through the National Cancer Institute throughout the country, gives 
encouraging evidence of important progress in the oe aspects of the total 
cancer research effort, It is pleasant to record how effectively the research 
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carried out in and through the National Cancer Institute is interwoven with 
that supported by private agencies. The high quality and broad approach of 
the intramural National Cancer Institute program now being extended to the 
patient in the magnificent new clinical center has earned the respect of the 
medical and scientific world. 

The important accomplishments of the last few years in the treatment of dis- 
seminated cancer including leukemia by the use of chemical compounds has 
made imperative the acceleration of progress in this promising field. The re- 
sults obtained by the handful of institutions in this country which have carried 
out large programs have demonstrated that the time is ripe for much more 
vigorous activity throughout the country as a whole in this field. The accom- 
plishment of this work is no task for the timid. It will require construction of 
new facilities, provision of tools for laboratory and clinical investigation, sup- 
port of research beds in those institutions where such support is necessary, and 
finally provision of at least moral assurance to institutions and to physicians 
and research workers that support will not be withdrawn until the goal has 
been reached. The potential of the country for research and care in this field 
is adequate for the task. Attention must be paid to provision for constant re- 
placement and addition to the still inadequate number of those actually available 
to participate in a program of this kind. While freedom of individual action is 
recognized by everyone as a prime requisite for the production of truly great re- 
search, cooperation between and among research workers and institutions hope- 
fully through the activities of the National Cancer Institute and the associated 
great private institutions such as the American Cancer Society can only augment 
support and accelerate the results of efforts of those who do have freedom of 
action. It is my earnest hope that the great interest which the Congress has 
exhibited in cancer research, including chemotherapy, will be equaled by an 
awareness of the enormity of the problem. Such awareness can be expressed 
best in terms of an appropriation adequate for the accomplishment of the task. 

I have no hesitancy in expressing this considered opinion that very much 
greater progress can be made on the basis of the knowledge available today in 
the field of cancer chemotherapy if resources of appropriate magnitude are made 
available by the Federal Government through the National Cancer Institute. 
Such an action would stimulate rather than retard the activities of the great 
private foundations, such as the American Cancer Society, in the fulfillment of 
their own parallel aims. 

May I take this opportunity to speak of several questions unrelated to cancer 
chemotherapy but of great importance to those of us interested in the field of 
cancer and health in general? I would like to suggest that the most effective 
use of moneys appropriated by the Congress for use in and through the National 
Cancer Institute will be obtained if the exact use to which the money will be 
put may be left to the Surgeon General acting on the advice of the National 
Advisory Cancer Council. The reasons for this are many, chief among which 
may be mentioned our inability to state in advance which lead in research 
apparently far removed from cancer chemotherapy may open up a new and 
important direction of research of great value to cancer chemotherapy. 

Appreciation is implied in this recommendation for the high level of accom- 
plishment of the grants division of the National Institutes of Health. Another 
suggestion concerns the need for increased funds for the administrative task 
required for the accomplishment of the goals set forth in this discussion of 
chemotherapy. My discussions concerning methods of accelerating progress in 
cancer research in general have disclosed to me the unfortunate effect upon 
research workers in the National Institutes of Health and other Government 
services and of the National Cancer Institute in particular, produced by the 
curtailment in travel funds for attendance at scientific meetings. The life 
blood of research is communication with one’s fellows. I should like to express 
the hope that a sum of money adequate for the needs of the National Institutes 
of Health for travel funds will be made available to be used at the discretion of 
the machinery set up by the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service for 
this purpose. 

This discussion of the chemotherapy of cancer does not imply that there are no 
other important directions of research in the field of cancer today. There are 
many important areas and these should be supported to the full. Without 
prejudice, however, to progress which surely will come in the several important 
directions of research in cancer today, I would like to conclude with a statement 
made dispassionately and after -areful examination of the evidence obtained 
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in other institutions throughout the country, as well as in our own, that definite 
cures for many of the different forms of cancer will some day be produced by 
the administration of chemical agents. This goal is worthy of adequate Federal 
support. 

Mr. Bussey. You may proceed, Dr. Farber, 

Dr. Farser. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
happy to join my colleagues today in support of the “citizens’ budget,” 
as to the American Cancer Society recommendation for cancer for the 
coming year. 

May I make a few general comments before taking up particularly 
a few examples of chemotherapy progress as related particularly to 
the human being. 

The further comment which I would like to make might begin with 
a statement to the effect that I have had the opportunity to study with 
great care the internal budget of the National Cancer Institute in 
support of their own research. 

t would like to recommend strongly that the sum of $300,000 be 
added to their own request to permit the National Cancer Institute 
to employ scientists and doctors to — out the program which they 
should carry out on the basis of the work which they have done so far, 
with the apparaturs and with the opportunities which they have. 

I think everyone in the scientific world joins in the statement which 
Dr. Huggins made concerning the high caliber of scientific work be- 
ing carried out at the National Cancer Institute. I would like to also 
agree strongly with Dr. Huggins in his statements concerning the 
eplendid way in which the grants program is administered by the 

rants Division of the entire National Institutes of Health. 

The plea which Dr. Huggins made for the support of the master 
craftsman or for the discovery of the geniuses in research is particu- 
larly pertinent in view of the splendid administration of these grants, 
not only at the National Institutes of Health and the National snd 
Institute in particular, but also in the committee on growth of the 
American Cancer Society, which weaves its own program very beau- 
tifully into that of the National Institutes of Health as a whole. 

Both these grant-giving organizations have a machinery which is 
peculiarly fitted to pick out and support the master craftsmen whom 
we agree must be found and must be supported and must be maintained 
if we are to make great progress in any field of research. ; 

I would like to make a plea also for the support of the great body 
of research workers in the country, whether they work as individuals 
or whether they work as teams, or at small institutions or large insti- 
tutions, without whom no real progress can be made in any field of 
research and, certainly, not in the field of cancer. 

These may not be master craftsmen but these men are badly needed. 
They — out the bulk of the great work upon which master crafts- 
men may build, or they carry to fruition the ideas which the master 
craftsmen may first suggest. 

No better field can illustrate what I have just said than the field of 
chemotherapy of cancer—the field which I will define as it has been 
defined previously as treatment of cancer which cannot be removed by 
the surgeon, or which cannot be treated effectively by the radiologists 
because the tumor is too widespread throughout the body because it is 
spread from the primary tumor which has been discovered too late or 

because the tumor was widespread from the very beginning, as in the 
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case of leukemia, or Hodgkins disease, or some of these generalized 
forms of cancer. 

Treatment with chemotherapy implies the use of chemical com- 
pounds which are taken by mouth or injected into the body to treat 
cancer at a distance from the point of taking of the chemical. In this 
field we require men in many different disciplines, and no example 
could be better taken to illustrate the cooperation of research groups 
in many parts of the country in all kinds of institutions from col- 
leges, for example, where work in organic chemistry or in biology has 
had a great effect on work in the medical schools and hospitals and 
cancer institutes. 

In the field of chemotherapy we require, first of all, the work of 
organic chemists, and we find them in many kinds of institutions and, 
of course, in industry, which has helped us tremendously in the prog- 
ress which we have made in the last 7 or 8 years in this field. e 
require microbiologists and biologists in large numbers. These are 
men with the skills of bacteriologists, the skills of the biologist, and 
we learn a great deal from the action of chemical compounds which 
are added to cultures or bacteria. We need the services of people in 
the field of nutrition and in physiology and in experimental pathology. 
Above all, in the laboratory we require today the services of men with 
knowledge of pharmacology which has to do with the behavior and 
action of drugs not only in the animal’s body but upon the human 
body, and finally, after all data which are obtained from people in 
these many different disciplines and the many different kinds of insti- 
tutes, we finally have a chemical compound which is proved to be of 
importance in such laboratory work, which is proved to be safe enough 
to give to human beings, and which is now ready to be given to man. 

Because of the interest of the Congress in these past number of 
years, and with the gradual increase in the amount of money for re- 
search and because of the tremendous efforts of the people in private 
institutions like the American Cancer Society and other private 
agencies, there has been a growing amount of work in this field of 
chemotherapy. The breakthrough actually came in this problem in 
the last 7 to 10 years. We now have chemicals which can be taken 
by mouth for use, or injected into the body which will cause tre- 
mendous improvement for variable periods of time—weeks, months 
and now, fortunately, years—in the case of certain kinds of tumors. 

May I say, just so that I repeat what is obvious to many of us in 
this field, it is probable that there will not be one cure for cancer. 
Cancer, as has been said so many times, is a blanket term for man 
different diseases, all characterized by the kind of unrestrain 
av which leads eventually to death if nothing can be done 
about it. 

It is quite possible that we will find many cures for cancer and I, 
for one, will be quite content if we find many cures following the 
failure to find one single one. 

May I bring you up to date on some remarks which I have had the 
privilege of making here in the last pa and year before? I am going 
to show you two sets of slides which are familiar to you, because you 

saw some of these last year. ‘ 

The first slide shows the kind of picture which we have in the acute 
leukemia case. We will look at that, and pass it by. 
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That is a picture of hemorrhage from the mouth into the face and 
nose and hemorrhage from the intestinal tract or from the kidneys 
and the brain. That is one of the main manifestations of the form of 
eancer which we call acute leukemia, which invariably has been fatal 
to the patient within a matter of a few weeks or months. 

As Dr. Rhoads showed you, 5 percent of the children live a year, 
but not very much longer. This is still an invariably fatal disease. 

A little over 7 years ago the first observation that a chemical com- 
or taken by mouth or injected into the muscle of the child could 

ave an effect upon the disease, gave us the opportunity to do a great 
deal more for these children and for a smaller percentage of adults, 
and gave us the encouragement to search in many directions in a num- 
ber of laboratories and clinics in the country for chemical compounds 
that were like these or which behaved in a similar manner and which 
would affect the course of this incurable form of cancer, 

Here is a story of a boy whose case I told you about last year, 
and also the year before. This boy has done better than any other 
child, and is not to be taken as a typical experience by any means. 

In May 1954, this child, still under continuous treatment with folic 
acid antagonists, is alive and in good health, and apparently in- 
distinguishable from normal or ordinary physical examination from 
any other child for a period of 57 months since the onset of treat- 
ment, and 58 months since the beginning of his symptoms. 

The next slide shows a photograph of this boy which was taken last 
September. He has been in splendid condition for almost 5 years 
now, or it will be 5 years in August since the onset of his disease, and 
5 years in September since the onset of general treatment. 

The vast majority of children with acute leukemia still die within 
a year to 114 years after their disease has begun. A smaller number 
are alive 2 years, 3 years, 40 months, 44 months, and 50 months in our 
experience, before the treatment which had been so effective for a 
period finally failed. 

Dr. Rhoads commented upon the reasons for failure and the reason 
which we call “resistance on the part of the tumor cell” to a chemical 
to which the tumor cell had once responded. ‘ 

The tumor cell learns, after a while, how to utilize this poisonous 
substance, and use it as a food instead of for its use as a poison, and 
work in a number of important instances in institutes and laboratories 
in the country in this field is now showing some progress. 

The solution of this problem of resistance would give us in the 
case of the folic acid antagonists or cortisone, or ACTH, or the six 
mercapto purine, which was synthesized in the laboratories of the 
Burroughs Wellcome Co., and discovered to be an antagonist and an 
anticancer agent at Dr. Rhoads’ institute, would give us in these sub- 
stances which we now have materials that would be as valuable as in- 
sulin is in the treatment of diabetics cage 

That field is going to be extremely difficult, and it will require the 
talents of a number of master craftsmen in a number of different 
fields and, perhaps, unrelated to those in the field on which we are 
now working. 

I will show you another photograph of a child which you have seen 
before. He was 8 months old at. the time this photograph was taken. 
This little boy’s first name is Stephen. This was taken in 1949. He 
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had had a neuroblastoma. That is a case where cancer arises in the 
adrenal gland. and which had spread to his bones and liver. 

We have never had a survivor of more than 6 to 9 weeks after dis- 
covery of the involvement of the bone and liver with this kind of 
cancer. 

This photograph shows the young man 5 months after treatment 
was started. He was 3 months old when we first saw him, and we used 
one of these folic acid antagonists which we had employed in the 
case of acute leukemia. This is the story down to March. I have 
not brought this up to date. i 

He is alive, and well now, more than 5 years since the discovery of 
what seemed to be an incurable situation. 

The next photograph shows the story of this boy which was taken 
in January and he is as normal as any other child. For the purposes 
of our work at the present time, we still tell his parents and we still 
tell ourselves that we are dealing here, as we have in the case of every 
other kind of cancer we have treated so far, with chemicals with an 
effect that is best described as temporary in nature. 

We believe the day will come, I have no hesitancy in saying, when 
chemicals will be discovered, or those which we have and which we 
learn to use more intelligently, will produce actual cures. 

That day has not yet come. 

The kind of research that leads to this kind of result—temporary 
result—is to be found in a very few places in the country, few in 
comparison to the tremendous need for the results of such research. 
However, there is splendid work going on in many different parts of 
the country. There has been a great increase in cooperation between 
and among research groups and hospitals and snudjeas schools and 
others interested in the future problems of cancer of this kind and 
of all kinds. 

With the great increase in funds through the National Cancer 
Institute and the American Cancer Society this cooperation has in- 
creased even more. There is a research potential in the country 
great enough for the enormity of the task before us. 

This research potential cannot begin to be drawn upon adequately 
until we have funds adequate for the enormous problem which we 
have ahead of us. 

I would like to show you three slides in conclusion here : These slides 
illustrate what we are doing now in a number of institutes in the 
country when we take chemicals which have come from the laboratories 
of the kind which I have described, and which have been proven to 
be safe for use in human beings, and when we apply them to the 
problems of people who have many different biti of so-called in- 
curable cancer. Nothing is ever done in a program of this kind that 
is not primarily for the good of the patient, and none of this is ex- 
perimentation in the sense that we talk about it with reference to 
mice, or the guinea pig, or the hamster. 

The story which t am going to tell you now is that of a child or a 
girl a little more than 17 years of age who is unfortunately dead. 
She died not long ago because of a lesion which spread as a conse- 
quence of injury produced by her tumor to her orbit, aud the bone 

above her eye. 

She came to us last August, and she had had a tumor. She had 
had a cancer of the eye, rhabdomyosarcoma, a form of cancer which 
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arises in the muscles, such as we have in the arms or legs or muscles 
of the eye. This is a kind of cancer that is cured either immediately 
by complete surgical removal of the entire tumor, or it cannot be 
treated at all by any method that we have had up to now. The eye 
had been removed by the surgeon in another city where the child 
lived, and on two occasions a huge tumor of the kind you will see was 
removed surgically, and the surgeons said they could do nothing more 
with sur 8 | techniques alone. We were then dealing with a problem 
of so-called lanonabie cancer which is being tackled in this way in a 
number of institutes and hospitals in the country today. This shows 
the child when we first saw her in August. You will see the date of 
August 21 in the film, and you will note the misery of the child, which 
is apparent. I think you can understand the feelings of her father 
and mother and brothers and sisters at home in the daily contact with 
a problem of this kind. 

he next pachograp® shows, in black and white on the left, what 
you just saw on the right. You see the effects of one of these folic 
acid antagonists which we employed in desperation and which has 
been used in the treatment of acute leukemia. You see, after 2 months 
of treatment, this extraordinary result. In connection with that, 
radiation was added, and the tumor ordinarily is not sensitive to 
X-rays, but you see this very gratifying temporary result which had 
been obtained in the beginning by the use of chemicals which we are 
trying against tumors of this kind, and the kind of progress which 
we have described 

I want to say in conclusion that the study of the action of chemical 
compounds on patients with incurable cancer is a tremendously diffi- 
cult and expensive procedure. In San Francisco, New York, Chi- 
cago, or Boston it costs $30 per day per patient, if you have a patient 
in bed to take care of—a patient with cancer of this kind—and carry 
out the kind of treatments which we must carry out with the aid of 
all of the tools of medicine and surgery and laboratory findings to 
protect a patient while this kind of study is being carried out. 

The number of doctors and nurses and technicians in the country 
capable of doing this kind of work and trained for this kind of work is 

itifully small. That number can be increased tremendously if we 
ae not only financial support, for that kind of program that this 
requires, but also the moral assurance that the interest of the Congress 
will not wane next year or the year after, or 5 years from now. 

The potential, I want to repeat, throughout the country, is here, but 
what we require is the kind of support that the Congress can give. 

Mr. Buper. Thank you, Dr. Farber. 

Dr. Cameron. Mr. Budge and Mr. Fogarty, you have heard our 
research presentation for 5 years, to my knowledge, and longer than 
that, I am sure, and I think you must agree that the hopefulness which 
we expressed originally has been borne out in the kind of thing which 
you have seen presented today. 

You have seen a child with acute leukemia live for 58 months; a 
child who had neuroblastoma, who had 3 or 4 months to live, now 
alive and well 5 years later. 

I want to close our formal presentation by calling your attention 
once more to item 1-A in this budget. 
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You will notice that the appropriation in 1953 for research proj- 
ects, which is extramural grants for research, was $4.25 million. It 
was increased to $7,369,000, an increase of $2,619,000. 

On that, I told you at the outset that that increase alone made pos- 
sible an additional 218 projects in research which are now underway, 
and these were all grade A projects. They were all worth while in the 
opinion of the Advisory Council. 

Now, the Bureau of the Budget is proposing for this activity $6.7 
million. This is $669,000 below the appropriation for the current 
year. Now, in view of the potential Thich you have seen demon- 
strated here today, it seems to me that our request that the present 
year’s appropriation be increased by $1,631,000, for a total of $9 mil- 
lion is a modest one indeed. 

I am glad that all of the men who have spoken to us have been 
able to stay and I am sure that we will all be glad to answer questions 
for as long as you would like. 

Perhaps, Dr. Rhoads has to go before anyone else and it might be 
that if there are questions that will involve him, they might be put 
first. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I first want to say, as I have said on other occa- 
sions, not only the committee and the Congress, but the people—as a 
whole—should be indeed thankful that men like you who are sitting 
around this table today, who are not only extremely busy but ex- 
tremely interested in your work to the point that I know you just 
hate to lose 1 minute away from it, will take the time to come down 
here to Washington to give us the benefit of what has transpired dur- 
ing the past year in the research and different types of cures that 
have been found. ‘ 

T also want to say that this committee shares the confidence which 
you people have expressed here today in the Public Health Service 
and particularly, the National Institutes of Health and the people who 
serve on the Advisory Council. 

They sit in judgment on these grants, and the distribution of what 
funds are made available by Congress for this purpose. 

I think that I will leave the questioning to the expert of our commit- 
tee, Mr. Fogarty, because he has been on the committee, I think, for 
8 yearsormore. Is that not right, Mr. Fogarty ? 

Mr. Fogarty. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not have any particular question, but I want to 
express my appreciation to every one of you gentlemen who have con- 
tributed so much this afternoon. 

Mr. Foearty. Dr. Rhoads, as usual, I would like to ask you a couple 
of questions before you leave. 

I think since I have been on the committee that you have been com- 
ing here every year and I have always enjoyed your testimony. 

A remark was made here a while ago about the way the Cancer 
Institute is run; they were satisfied with the grants which had been 
made, and with the method of selecting these Advisory Committees. 

I was wondering whether or not they go far enough and, perhaps, 
if they were a little more reckless in some of these grants, they might 
get a little farther than they have. 

What do you think about that? 
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There is a question in my mind now as to whether or not they are 
too conservative. 

Dr. Ruoaps. I would echo the remarks made before, Mr. Fogarty. 
I think the matter has been handled very well. I think the extent 
of the problem and the extent of support has become appreciated by 
those who advise the National Cancer Institute and the Institutes of 
Health, and the role of teams has become to be more and more 
appreciated. 

Mr. Fogarty. I probably could agree with what you have just said, 
but the Institute people themselves are Government employees. 
Generally, you find Government employees on the conservative side of 
programs like this, because they have to come to the Congress and 
justify their appropriation and, as a result, they do not like to take 
chances. 

I always thought there was some element of risk and chance in 
research, and frequently discoveries are made by people who take a 
chance and, perhaps, are more reckless than conservative. 

Does that appeal to you, or does it not? 

Dr. Ruoaps. No one can question your statement that research is a 
hazardous procedure, and as Dr. Huggins says, sometimes a wasteful 
procedure in one case is put to use for other purposes. . 

I do feel that the National Institutes of Health as a whole have 
been wise. They represent all kinds of points of view like all kinds 
of people could be invariably expected to have. The program has 
been a good program, and a distinguished program. 

Mr. Fogarty. In other words, you are satisfied with the program 
as it is? 

Dr. Ruoaps. No; I am.never satisfied until we find a way to cure 
cancer. We cannot be satisfied until we win the battle. 

Mr. Focarry. What are you not satisfied with, so far as the Cancer 
Institute is concerned, or what more can be done that is not being done / 

Dr. Ruoaps. I have never expressed any dissatisfaction with the 
National Cancer Institute. You use the expression “satisfied with 
your program as it is,” but you must see steady expansion of research 
work as years go on, in fields which have shown to be useful and 
productive, instead of a tendency to retract, to which Dr. Cameron 
referred a while ago. 

At your behest we have gone to some pains over the past 10 years to 
build up Institute personnel, and we have fine people who have shifted 
their occupations, and we expect to go forward until the public will 
to be rid of the cancer problem is accomplished, and not to pull back 
every year and have less and less. i 

Mr. Foearty. I agree with you on this, but I am trying to find out 
how fast and how far we should go. 

Dr. Ruoaps. I am strongly in favor of the citizens’ budget as it is 
called. 

Mr. Foearty. Are you in favor of all these grant-in-aid programs, 
such as the research projects? : 

Dr. Ruoaps. Yes, sir; and that is a good question. In my opinion 
that is a very good thing. 

Mr. Foearry. Are you in favor of all of these grants to States—the 
categorical grants 
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Dr. Ruoaps. I think they are exceedingly useful; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are in favor of all these categorical grants? 

Dr. Ruoaps. My personal feeling is that the Nation can well afford 
it, and that it is an economy in the long run, and that the so-called cit- 
izens’ budget is a good budget. 

One alll obuiaye have different personal points of view if the budget 
has to be cut as to where we are going to cut it, but we have a good 
budget here in the citizens’ budget, in my opinion. 

Mr. Foearry. Well, you know, there are some people who say they 
would like to appropriate Federal funds for research in cancer, but 
the national debt is $275 billion now, and we have to cut that debt 
before we can appropriate any more money. 

What do you say to people who think like that? 

Dr. Ruoaps. My personal belief is that the greatest economy that 
can be effected is the appropriation of money for scientific research. 
This Nation was built and success has been had by scientific research 
which paid off beyond calculation in the end. 

There is no obsolescence on knowledge. 

Mr. Focarty. Why, then, do not we appropriate more money than 
we are appropriating at the present time? 

Dr. Ruopes. Mr. abe, I did not set this budget up. I do not 
know. It is out of my field. 

Mr. Fogarty I realize that is not in your field, but I am looking for 
an answer. I have not been able to find it yet. And you are a tax- 
payer and are interested in this program. I cannot understand my- 
self why more funds are not recommended to the Congress for research 
in this particular field. 

Dr. Ruoaps. The reason why more has not been recommended, I 
presume, is that the advisers in the preparation of the budget thought 
that no more can be expended wisely. 

Mr. FoGarry. You do not agree with that. 

Dr. Ruoaps. No. 

Mr. Fogarty. You, as an expert in the field, believe that more can 
be spent and spent wisely ? 

Dr. Ruoaps. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. And it will eventually get results; is that correct? 

Dr. Ruoaps. That is my personal feeling. 

Mr. Focarry. I am sitting on this side of the table now and should 
I believe an expert like you in the field, or the Government employee 
who says “No, we cannot go ahead any faster”? 

Dr. Ruoaps. I do not know that Government employees have said 
that, Mr. Fogarty. What you have here is a cross-section of opinion, 
with the checks and balances, expressed as a compromise opinion, 
which I think is a good opinion. I was very sorry to see the research 
budget cut back by $600,000. I think that is unfortunate and I hope 
that action will be rescinded. 

Mr. Fogarry. [agree with you. We developed that cut at the hear- 
ings when the cancer people were here and I think most of that cut was 
to be applied to the opening of the new clinical center. I made the 
statement at the time we developed the program of building and staff- 
ing and equipping the Clinical Center that we did not intend for them 
to take away from going programs to staff it or to equip the building, 
which they apparently are doing not only in cancer, but in 2 or 3 other 
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institutes. I think the committee should do something about that 
cut. 

Now do you think the investment that we have at this clinical cen- 
ter at Bethesda is a good one? 

Dr. Ruoaps. Oh, yes; that is a very good center. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is it worthwhile? | 

Dr. Rwoaps. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. You direct one of the other great research institutes 
in this country, the Sloan-Kettering Institute in New York City: Is 
there such a thing as overlapping or duplication in the field of re- 
search, as far as your institute and the clinical center at Bethesda 
are concerned ? 

Dr. Ruoaps. I do not think so. 

Mr. Foaarry. Or, if there is, does it mean anything? Every once 
in.a while we are told there is duplication and overlapping of some 
of these agencies in the Government, and duplication of what the 
Government is doing in private agencies. I would like to get a clear an- 
sven to that type of question he it is asked me on the floor of the 

ouse. 

Dr. Ruoaps. I do not think duplication is a serious problem. We 
constantly must be checking on other people’s work. That is not 
duplication ; it is checking back and forth. Certainly there is no du- 
plication in the work in the institution I perpresent and the National 
Cancer Institute. On the contrary, the work I believe could be mu- 
tually supported. The same is true, I think, of Dr. Farber’s unit and 
units elsewhere in the country. That is why I showed you a map in my 


teotiecny, because we are swapping information back and forth al- 
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most daily in the clinics where similar work is going forward and each 
fellow has something to contribute. 
Mr. Focarry. Have any new methods of detecting cancer been de- 
veloped in the past year ? 
Dr. Ruoaps. I showed you a method. 
Mr. Focarry. Have any more simple methods been developed ? 
Dr. Ruoaps. No blood test for cancer has been devised in the past 
year. 
Mr. Fogarty. Is there any simpler method of detection than the one 
you have in your institute in New York? 
Dr. Rroaps. I showed you some equipment which it seems likely 
can be further developed to give us quicker and easier methods of 
icking up cancer cells in fluids, and a lot of fundamental work has 
en done which in my opinion will give us in time some kind of blood 
test for cancer. 
But in my opinion we do not have any such tests at the moment. 
Mr. Focarty. I think I asked you the same question last year and 
I think you told me that a person could get a pretty good check in your 
institute in 3 or 4 hours. I made inquiries here in Washington and 
I think some of those institutes here, private and Government, take 
Sor10hours. That is what I was referring to. 
Dr. Ruoaps. We saw 20,000 individuals last year in our clinic, pre- 
sumably well individuals who came there for an examination, and 
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not more than 4 hours was required for what we regard as a satisfac- 
tory and complete examination within the limit of existing methods. 
I do not know anything about the time taken at the other clinics at 
all. 
Mr. Foearry. I wish you would answer this last question for me. 
If someone asked me on the floor just what have we accomplished 
through these funds for research in cancer, in about 2 minutes can you 

ive me an answer in simple language that I could give—something 
Saute and positive? Put yourself in my place; I am up on the floor 
and someone asks me “What have we accomplished, in the last 5 or 6 
years by appropriating these funds,” what would you say ? 

Dr. | ng (1) We have accomplished more curative means for 
doing more curative surgical operations in cancer—curing more pa- 
tients by surgery; (2) we have applied the information which permits 
today control of certain forms of advanced cancer by chemicals that 
Dr. linadina mentioned and Dr. Farber; (3) we have acquired basic 
information, new principles, almost, involving the nature of life itself, 
as I tried to show you in my diagrams, which in my opinion promise 
more effective new chemicals in the future; (4) we today can cure 
many forms of cancer in animals and I think this means that in the 
next year or 10 years we will be curing designated cancers in men 
with these chemicals, because we now have human cancer cells to work 
on; (5) we have new methods which permit a biochemical study of the 
human being with the I pregenyo of being able to define the free 
disposition to cancer and the ability to eliminate that free disposition 
to have cancer. 

Mr. Fogarty. I believe that is all I have to ask at the present time. 

Is there anything else you want to say? Do you still believe this 
is money well spent? 

Dr. Ruoaps. Yes, I certainly do. 

Mr. Fogarty. And that we can get up on the floor of the House and 
be honest with everyone when we tell them we are spending their 
money, but it is being spent wisely and it will be for their benefit in 
the end. Is that correct? 

Dr. Ruoaps. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Dr. Rhoads. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think this would be a good time for anyone else to 
add to what Dr. Rhoads stated before he left about what we can say 
when we are asked the question—What has been accomplished in the 
past few years? 

Dr. Huecrns. We have much more profound knowledge of the 
disease than we did 5 years ago. We hs for example, that the 
cancer cell and the normal cells do not necessarily differ like black 
differs from white. The cancer cell may only slightly differ from 
white as gray differs from white, or off-white differs from white. 
That is one thing. All these things can be expressed in chemical 
terms. 

The first thing in war is you have to know your enemy. We have 
much more profound knowledge of cancer now than we did 5 years ago. 
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Another advance is the irradiation therapy. There are a number 
of isotopes which can be used very effectively in the treatment of 
cancer. There are a number of type forms of radiation like the 
cobalt bomb that can be used, that we did not have 5 years ago. 
Those are two additional ways and a third is that we know much more 
about normal tissue. That is a technical point, but an important one. 
How fast cancer grows depends on the nature of the host. If the 

atient is run down, to use lay language, the cancer will grow much 

aster than it will in a person who has a good defense against cancer. 
And we understand much more about resistance to cancer, the nature 
of the host, than we did 5 years ago. And these things may seem like 
nothing to you, but to those interested in the cancer problem we are 
quite proud of them. 

I would like to say something, too, about your question of whether 
the National Cancer Institute is asking for enough money. There is 
an inevitable flaw in the ceiling on this thing as to what is the ceiling. 
In my 8 years with the Public Health Service in an advisory capacity, 
I have never seen a good project turned down, or one that I have ever 
regarded being turned down in 1949 that we should have supported. 
I think there has to be a ceiling in this; that beyond a reasonable ceil- 
ing it just is wild extravagance without any chance of getting results. 
And I am of the opinion that the ceiling is about right that they have 
in 0p ore budget that the American Cancer Society has 

repared, 
ss Mr. Fogarty. You are referring now to the so-called citizens’ budget 
of $28,875,000 which is before us; that is what you are referring to? 

Dr. Hucets. Yes, sir, and that to spend $100 million would be 
wasteful and unjustified. 

Really we have only been in this a short time getting the Cancer 
Institute built and preparing the staff for them, and without some 
sort of trained personnel it is sheer waste, it seems to me. 

Mr. Focarry. Now as you no doubt know, prior to 1946 we were 
not doing anything in this field. I am talking about the Federal Gov- 
ernment now. 

Dr. Hucerns. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. And then we started with an appropriation of $550,- 
000 in 1946 and are now up to $20 million this year which ends next 
month. So, you see, we have been making some progress and when 
the National Cancer Institute comes before us to justify their budget 
they are under wraps because they are employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They are constituents of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and they are directed in one way or another—I 
do not know in just what way—to testify to a budget ceiling fixed 
sometimes politically by the administration in power because of the 
overall budget. Asa result of those restrictions sometimes it is impos- 
sible for us on this side of the table. to get their thinking, because 
they are not allowed to express their real thoughts; all they are 
allowed to do is to justify the figures in front of them. We have to 
know enough about these subjects to draw out of them the necessity 
for additional funds for their programs—that is the only way we can 
get them on the record. 

That is what led me to ask the question, Are they too conservative 
in their approach ? 
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Now do you understand the questions I asked Dr. Rhodes? 

Dr. Huaerns. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Foearry. What do you think? 

Dr. Hucerns. I have no political ax to grind one way or the other. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is not politics. I will tell you why. It does 
not make any difference what administration is in control, the present 
administration does not recommend enough and neither did the prior 
administration recommend enough. The committees in Congress have 
most every year increased the appropriations that were asked by the 
administration. So that takes the question of politics out of the two 
administrations, the Democratic Party and the Republican Party, as 
far as that is concerned. Do I make myself clear? 

Dr. Hueerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. When I say do you think the Institute at the present 
time is too conservative, I am not talking about politics at all; I am 
just thinking about their approach to this overall program. 

Dr. Hueerns. I do not think they are too conservative. I think it 
is a nice balance between the manpower they can get—that means the 
manpower that is available—and the funds. anpower, after all, 
is the limiting factor. 

Mr. Focarry. When we talk about manpower we have, of course, 
in this budget funds for research fellowships and the teaching of 
medical subjects and training stipends. Those three especially are 
designed to create more manpower in this field, as I understand it. 

Dr. Huaerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think they have good programs ? 

Dr. Hucerns. I think so. Manpower to me means people like Louis 
Pasteur, Dr. Farber, and people of that sort who are great geniuses 
in the field. People cannot be measured in terms of hundreds, but 
only 5 or 10, you see. And I think it is neither too conservative nor 
too liberal; I think it is just about right, this citizens’ budget, for 
the number of leaders we have in this country. I wish we had more; 
I would like to see enough geniuses to take care of $100 million or $500 
million a year, but I think we are a little short on the master crafts- 
men and I do not believe in spending money recklessly unless you 
have some sort of chance of success. If you have 1 chance in 10, 
I will take that; but if it is 1 in a million, just to give money to the 
next man who passes this door and hope he will make a wonderful 
discovery, I would not take that. 

Mr. Fogarry. You do not think there is any chance that this Con- 
gress is going to appropriate that kind of money, do you? 

Dr. Hueerns. I am just talking to make a point. 

Mr. Focarry. You know there is a difference of just about $9 mil- 
lion here. This budget we have before us now calls for $9 million 
in addition to what the National Cancer Institute has justified be- 
fore this committee. So if they get a pretty good portion of that, 
that would be doing very well from this Congress. And I am sure 
they would not go over the recommendations made by the Citizens’ 
Committee. 

Now, Dr. Farber, what do you think about the National Cancer In- 
stitute? Do you think they are too conservative, or do you think 
they are going along well enough at a rate to get some action? 

r. Farser. Mr. Fogarty, I am glad to hear your explanation of 
the request behind what you call their conservative recommendations. 
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Mr. Focarry. I was thinking out loud here today; it was some- 
thing I did not give a lot of thought to prior to the testimony given 
by you men this afternoon. It came to my mind while you = 
were talking: whether we are moving fast enough, and whether or 
not we are taking chances enough in some of these grants. I think 
maybe a slightly more reckless fellow sometimes gets better results 
in some fields. 

Dr. Farser. I think examples could be found of that. My own 
point of view is very much like that of Dr. Huggins. If I under- 
stood him correctly, he would not be averse to spending $100 million 
or $500 million if he had enough leaders—men with ideas. I think 
he implies by that statement that the problem is a perfectly enormous 
one; that it is going to cost a great deal to lick before we are through, 
and at least we ought to be prepared for that. If you use the word 
“conservative” to describe any other kind of thinking, I would say 
“Yes; anything short of that would represent not conservatism, but 
an inadequate conception of the enormity of the problem.” 

T would like to answer your question on the budget. I think there 
are reasons why people do not request as much money as is actually 
required to do a given job. I am not going into the reasons; they are 
varied and some of them we have already stated. It is quite clear 
that 1, 2, or a dozen individuals in the country may, at a given moment, 
if the time is ripe, make a tremendous amount of progress in a direc- 
tion that has been opened up by a small group of people—sometimes 
by one individual, and maybe in 3, 5, or maybe 10 years ahead of the 
National Cancer Institute’s thinking, or the thinking of other people 
in this country—it may be wrong, but they may be ahead and in the 
right direction. And if you ask those people, you will find they advo- 
cate the appropriation of very much more money than others who are 
not working in that field and are, therefore, not aware of the greater 
possibilities present today. 

Progress of this kind must be irregular. I am happy at the moment 
to be on the National Advisory Council and have a chance to study the 
requests from the various parts of the country. I agree with Dr. 
Huggins that manpower is a limiting factor. I would suggest that 
another way of increasing manpower in the country is by making 
available very much more money for research than has been available 
and in that way we could solve our problems not for this year, but 
for 3, 5, and 10 years from now. 

Building up the research potential is not something that can be ac- 
complished overnight and I cannot answer your question as a citizen, 
asan individual. I have given a great deal of thought to the question, 
if asked, of how much money could we use this year for cancer re- 
search in the country as a whole. I think the citizens’ budget is an 
excellent compromise, keeping in mind the total needs of the National 
Institutes of Health and the condition of the country. I think that 
a great deal more money could be used effectively today, if we had it 
available, on the basis of the ideas that are now available, and on the 
basis of the manpower we now have. That is the point to keep in 
mind. If we have the people, the manpower, it would be much more 
effective in 3, 5, and 10 years from now than this coming year, if the 
same amount of money were made available now. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Dr. Farber, are you in favor of the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriating funds for the construction of research facilities 
in the field of cancer ? 

Dr. Farper. Yes, indeed. I think that was one of the most valu- 
able consequences of this whole great interest on the part of Congress 
in research in the last several years. I think the figures Dr. Cameron 
tt you of the enormous amounts of private money that have poured 

orth as a consequence of the comparatively small amount given by 

the Federal Government for research construction is tremendously 
impressive, and I think a survey of the research construction needs 
of the country today is shown everywhere and, looking at the requests, 
that there is an enormous opportunity as well as a need at the present 
time. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think that we would help get more manpower 
if we had more up-to-date research facilities ? 

Dr. Farser. Without question. I think it is idle to speak of in- 
creasing manpower if we do not have the laboratories and the clinics 
in which to put those people to work. 

Mr. Foearry. Another argument used sometimes on the floor of the 
House by those who do not like to see this amount of money appro- 
priated is that some medical scientist working in an attic in a small 
town, might come up with the answer and why should we be pouring 
millions of dollars into building research facilities? I do not know 
if they give the example that Pasteur did not have a million dollar 
building te work in, but they could. 

Dr. Farper. Today it is only the great poet who is working in 
attics, and that is on the left bank of the Seine. We have need for 
fine laboratories, need for adequate laboratories and equipment today, 
because the techniques today are so much more complicated. But 
no amount of laboratory work will ever replace the ideas of the man 
who can start new directions of research; but once those ideas have 
been expressed, we require laboratories, equipment, and wards. You 
cannot take care of patients under research conditions unless \ou 
have research wards. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you think of this investment we have out 
at Bethesda now that cost $60 million to build and equip? Do you 
think that is a worthwhile investment of the Federal Government ? 

Dr. Farser. I think it is a splendid investment. I have only one 
regret—I would like to see it working full-time today. 

r. Fogarty. They tell us they have to approach this on a full- 
time basis slowly and it will be another year before it is in full opera- 
tion, or maybe 2 more years before it is in full operation. 

Do you think it is worth while that the Federal Government be 
interested in this? 

Dr. Fareer. I look upon it as something in which the entire Amer- 
ican people can take great pride. It should be an expression of the 
finest the country is capable of aay ongacs I am very happy that 
we have it. I Saaat.T would like to see it in full operation as 
as possible. 

r. Fogarty. Every once in a while we run across so-called quack 
doctors who have a cure for cancer and other diseases. You had one . 
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up in your State recently and he died. What is behind the clinics run 
by these doctors ? 

Dr. Farser. I think this is a magnificent expression of what you 
have been talking about, it is merely a sign that the problem of cancer 
is one of the most dread of human diseases, and we find that it is 
tackled by good people who have been trained, or people who have not 
been trained, or those who are actual charlatans because of the 
enormity of the catastrophe of incurable cancer in any given family. 

Mr. Fogarry. I find men of high intelligence who believe in these. 
In fact, one of them referred to me the other day the so-called Hoxie 
Clinic in Dallas, Tex. I told him that I thought it was one of those 
you had had trouble with and he told me 10 doctors went down there 
recently and came back and issued a statement that the fellow really 
had something, that he was curing people. He quoted the name of a 
cousin of one of our distinguished people in this country as one of his 
patients and said he did not think the individual would be going down 
there unless there was something to it. How do you answer people 
like that? Do you know about that institute ? 

Dr. Farser. Of course, I do. 

Mr. Focartry. Do you think that he has a cure of any kind? 

Dr. Farser. No. I wish he did. 

The answer I give to people who come to me and ask about cures 
which are said to have been performed by men who are not recognized 
by the medical profession is always the same; I will be delighted 
to have all the evidence they have and investigate anything they have 
and to come to an opinion after investigating each individual claim. 
And the American Medical Association and the National Cancer 
Institute and the American Cancer Society have united in a com- 
mittee—Dr. Cameron is more familiar with this than I—which give 
absolutely impartial hearings to anyone who has such a claim. 

Mr. Fogarty. I rather agree with you, but the people who run 
these clinics make these statements that the AMA and the American 
Cancer Society are in cahoots with the drug trusts of this country and 
are preventing some of these cures from going on the market. That 
is what they say; is it not? 

Dr. Cameron. Yes. I would say through our efforts they have not 
been able to impede the development of the operation of adrenal- 
ectomy. They have not been able to impede Dr. Farber from extend- 
ing the life of a child with leukemia 58 months, and they have not 
been able to prevent the development of a supervoltage machine and 
betatrons which is meaning added life to thousands of cancer patients. 

The core of the problem is this: These men are not willing to have 
their treatments adjudicated in the usual fashion. There are 200 medi- 
cal journals published in this country. They are published for one rea- 
son and that is to provide a forum whereby people with something to 
say can say it to their colleagues. There are countless American 
societies in this country from the national to the county level for 
one ted Cy to improve the techniques, or improve the opportunities 
for medical communications, and yet these men all say the same 
thing—they cannot Ret a hearing. Why? These journals are 
filled with articles. They have backlogs of months and months of 
good material that they cannot publish. It is simply this: it comes 
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down to the fact that their material will not stand scientific scrutiny 
and that has been the experience of Hoxie. He submitted his 50 
proved cases, and they did not stand up. They break down like this. 
Either the patient never had cancer, or they had it and were cured 
of it before they went to him, or they died under treatment. 

Mr. Focarry. What did he say when you were able to prove that 
some either did not have cancer or were cured before they went to 
him? What was his answer to that? 

Dr. Cameron. He, of course, is a man who has rather different 
standards of what is cancer than most men who hold degrees of 
doctors of medicine. If we cannot find a common ground to talk 
on to a man like that, it makes a rational conclusion an impossibility. 

Mr. Foearry. Is not there an outfit in Detroit? 

Dr. Cameron. Koch. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are they still operating? 

Dr. Cameron. I believe so. 

Mr. Fogarty. Did they not have trouble with the Food and Drug 
Administration ? 

Dr. Cameron. They have had, and that Koch remedy today cannot 
be sent legally in interstate commerce. Neither can the Hoxie treat- 
ment now since the Federal court decision of last January. 

Mr. Focartry. What was it? 

Dr. Cameron. It has been analyzed, and since it is indistinguishable 
from distilled water it does nothing but provide you with a proper 
fluid balance. 

Mr. Focarry. We asked that question about 4 or 5 years ago and 


the Food and Drug people told us the only thing worthwile in it was 
12 percent alcohol. I think this thing that Koch developed—— 

Dr. CaMeron. Was not that good? 

Mr. Foearty. They seem to do pretty well financially. 

Dr. Cameron. They do very well financially. It comes back to 
what Dr. Farber touched upon. Whenever the medical aa gas is 


not able to do a satisfying job curing a disease you will find people 
on the fringe who are willing to capitalize on just that fact. Tuber- 
culosis was the great white plague at the turn of the century, the first 
cause of death. Practically every newspaper in the country carried 
advertising for tuberculosis cures. Today tuberculosis is being cured 
by proper methods and it is the eighth in the list causing death, so you 
do not see those advertisements any more. I am afraid we are faced 
with that until we have effective treatment for cancer. 

Mr. Focarty. What about this dispute with Dr. Ivey in Chicago? 

Dr. Cameron. Do you mean the present status of it? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Dr. Cameron. You know the Illinois Legislature appointed an in- 
vestigating committee to see what this was all about, and there was a 
good deal of spark generated during those hearings. But after a 
cooling-off period, and I have no doubt, careful deliberation, the 
committee has submitted a report which has exonerated every one of 
ulterior and sinister motives. 

Mr. Focarty. Every one? 

Dr. Cameron. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. What was the drug that they used ? 

Dr, Cameron. Krebiozen, 
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Mr. Fosarry. What good is that? 

Dr. Cameron. Dr, Ivey and the gentleman who helped develop it 
state it will cause substantial decrease of symptomatic improvement in 
the majority of patients with cancer who receive it and will actually 
cause diminution in the size of tumors in X percent of the cases. 
That has been used by independent investigators who have found 
quite differently, that it has no observed value in the treatment of 
human cancer. The thing is in dispute. 

Mr. Focarry. By “in dispute” you mean that it has not been proven 
one way or the other ? 

Dr. Cameron. My own opinion is the evidence against it outweighs 
the claims of those who have developed it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Still one in the final stages of cancer would say, “I 
will try that.” 

Dr. Cameron. He might very well. 

Mr. Focarry. What about the death rate of children caused by 
cancer or leukemia ? 

Dr. Cameron. They are generally classed together. Dr. Hammond 
is the expert. I cannot give you the death rate. I think the deaths 
from cancer among children between the ages of 5 and 15 exceeds the 
deaths of any other disease. I think there are probably in the neigh- 
borhood of 3,000 to 4,000 deaths from cancer and leukemia in the 
country each year. It is the first cause of death. 

Dr. Hammonp. There are two diseases that are very close together. 
One of them is rheumatic fever and the other leukemia. If you take 
a certain age group one exceeds the other. As I recall, from 1 to 15, 
leukemia is in first place now. 

Mr. Fogarty. Medical research has made great advances in the field 
of rheumatic fever in children. 

Dr. Hammonp. They have made great strides in it, but it is a No. 1 
problem. The next most important cause is way below either rheu- 
matic fever or leukemia. 

Mr. Focartry. Dr. Hammond, in these cities where they have smoke- 
control programs, have any studies been developed in those cities as 
to whether or not the death rate has gone up or down? I am think- 
ing about my own city of Providence. We enacted legislation about 
3 years ago for a smoke-control program that is now SEPRTIOHY 
getting to be very effective, and we are getting rid of the smoke. 

Dr. HamMonp. Some were made and some big ones are in the plan- 
ning stages. There are two difficulties. The first is, from what we 
know about chemicals causing cancer in animals, it takes two-thirds 
of the life span of the animal before the disease occurs and therefore 
if you cleaned up what was causing it it would be quite a while before 
you would see the results. There is a long delay. 

The second difficulty is that in the United States our population 
has drifted so much, particularly during the war and the readjust- 
ment afterward, and many people now living in the cities are in 
different places. 

Dr. Cameron. You are going to have to have smoke control for 20 
or 30 years before you can know the effects of it. 
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Dr. Hammonp. I think that is correct. However, in the planning 
stages we are trying to make some detailed and very extensive studies 
to try to solve the problem. 

Mr. Fogarty. Dr. Cameron, what about the use of these high- 
powered X-ray machines being developed in the last year or two? I 
read something in the paper a couple of days ago where some new 
high-powered machine hau been built at a tremendous cost. They 
claim it was much more effective in the treatment of cancer. 

Dr. Cameron. There are a number of machines that will generate 
ionizing generation of new and different types. I refer to the linear 
accelerator developed at Stanford University. Now a clinical model 
is being made for use on patients. That work has been in progress 
for I suppose 6 years and is supported by Navy research operations 
and by the American Cancer Society. The betatron is now being used 
clinically. There are only 3 in operation. 

Mr. Foegarry. They are expensive? 

Dr. Cameron. Very. 

Mr. Foegarry. About how much? 

Dr. Cameron. About $115,000. 

Mr, Foearry. Are they worth the money? 

' Dr. Cameron. That remains to be seen. You know what the 
standard of measurement for effectiveness of treatment is. It is 
what has happened at the end of 5 years. These mechines are a re- 
cent development and it is premature to say yet what the net effect on 
curability will be. Certainly they are delivering larger doses, cancer- 
killing doses, deeper into the body than has been possible before, and 
on theoretical grounds they should cure more patients. 

Mr. Focarry. Now put yourself in our position. We think this 
program is a good program and has great possibilities, but we have 
a national debt of $275 billion and taxes are high. People are getting 
tired of paying taxes and we have to cut Federal expenditures to get 
taxes down. If it were not for that we would only be too happy to 
appropriate twice as much money, but the way things are we cannot 
afford it. What would you say to that? 

Dr. Cameron. I would say first with respect to cancer something 
has been said about manpower and about the quality of research here 
and the people seem to be reluctant to make the bold statement that 
the National Cancer Institute is being conservative in its administra- 
tion of the research program. I happen to feel it is, and I feel very 
strongly about it, for this reason: It is the policy of the Advisory 
Coumeil, to admit to research and to support high quality projects. 
That has permitted Dr. Huggins to make the statement that he has. 
Now, were we to train our scientific manpower not in Minnesota, not 
at Bethesda, not at Harvard, but at every land grant college across 
the country and every small college of 300 to 500 men from the At- 
iantic to the Pacific, that is where the manpower is coming from, so 
I am in favor of a substantial increased appropriation over what we 
see here in order to permit research to be carried on wherever people 
are receiving advanced academic training. That is where the master 
mind is, some place in these small colleges, and if these men are not 
exposed to the research environment, their research potential will never 
flower. That is why I say that research is a pyramid. In order to 
have an apex of the best you have to have a broad substrata of a lot 
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of research which is less than the best. That philosophy is not 
formally recognized in the administration of the research program. 
I think one reason is there is not enough money. I think if the Con- 
gress were suddenly to flood the Institute with money it would mean 
cancer research would get down into institutions which are not now re- 
ceiving money, and it would not mean the best research in terms of 
what you have heard presented here, but it would mean providing a 
base for the development of the kind of men who are going to carry 
on the best research. The second thing it would do would Be to feed 
up fundamental information of a basic sort to these men who are 
masterminded enough to make the synthesis, so I think a great broad- 
ening of this research program should pay dividends 15 years hence. 

Mr. Foaarry. I happen to believe the same as you, as you no doubt 
know. This national debt of $275 billion never meant to me that we 
could not increase some of these appropriations and it does not mean 
much to the average individual who wants something done. I do 
not like to be in the position of trading one program for another. I 
think that all these programs are good, the $3 million or $4 million 
that we are appropriating this year for the control of tuberculosis and 
the money for venereal-disease control are important, and the $20 
million that we have appropriated for cancer research is important. I 
do not like anyone to compare the importance of these programs. I 
think they are all important. I think the $60 million that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is spending for research this year is important 
also. I think research should be carried on in plants and animals, and 
the appropriation committee reported out a bill that provided rather 
liberally or agricultural research. When it was placed before the 
House for debate and amendment, the House, by a huge majority, 
increased the funds the committee allowed, and there was not much said 
about the national debt at that time. By hugh majorities they voted 
for these programs because they believed them to be necessary pro- 
grams. Thatisthe way that I feel. Ifthis money is necessary, if it is 
going to produce results, if it is going to hasten the day when we are 
going to find the causé or the cure of cancer, then I am for it even if it 
means increasing the national debt. Unfortunately, there are a lot of 
people who do not agree. 

Dr. Cameron, It is incredible. I cannot understand it because the 
end result of improving the quality of corn and making more corn 
available, and improving the quality of beef cattle and making more 
beef available is to lengthen the life of our people, and that is what 
we want to do here. 

Mr. Bussey. The gentleman from Rhode Island does not think the 
fact that the farm bloc is the largest and most powerful bloc in Con- 
gress has anything to do with it, does he? 

Mr. Foearry. I agree with you. 

Dr. Hammonp. You asked for some evidence of the progress that 
has been made. There are two things that I do not think were men- 
tioned. There has been a real and appreciable decline in death rates 
among women from cancer. I think that this program has had a 
great deal to do with that. I do not think that it was mentioned here. 
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Among males it is still going up. We do not know why. We think 
it is some environmental factor, but among females we have made 
real progress. That is the control side of it. I think in the whole 
re aa you cannot put your finger on any part of it and say this did 
that. 

Mr. Foaarry. Dr. Hammond, you mentioned what seemed to me 
very important discoveries in the chemical industry. 

Dr. Hammonp. Yes. I think that is one of the most dramatic 
things in medicine of all times. Brand-new things come into use 
discovered by the chemical industry and it prevents death. You can- 
not say that we had 1,000 deaths and now we have cut them down to 
nothing. We prevented the 1,000 deaths. 

I think the other thing that is dramatic in very recent times is the 
progress in research on lung cancer. I think we are really nearing the 
solution of that problem. Dr. Vorwald, who is here today, made a 
very great contribution to that himself, and others have also. I think 
they are the two things we can point to in recent times that are among 
the most encouraging. 

Mr. Focarry. If we discovered something like Dr. Farber said, we 
will probably succeed in discovering many cures. If we discover only 
1 and it costs $100 million and if it saves human lives, I think it is 
worth it. I think the people of the country are willing to pay taxes 
to support a program like that if it is properly explained to them, but 
the trouble is that a lot of people do not know what is being done with 
the money you collect and they do not know what is being done with 
this $20 million that we are appropriating here. That is one of the 
troubles. 

I think the AMA or the Cancer Society or Heart sponsored tele- 
vision programs. 

Dr. Cameron. We had a television program for the past 30 weeks. 
There is one being received in Boston. Is that the one that you 
refer to? 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you have any on the stations here? 

Dr. Cameron. Not in Washington. The cities are Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Toledo, Detroit, and Dearborn. 

Without expressing any pride in my prepared statement, I just 
want to call your attention to the first page and a half which you can 
read in 2 minutes in which I have enumerated, 1, 2, 3, what has been 
accomplished within the last 5 years, and particularly in the last year. 

Mr. Focarry. Why should you not take pride in it? You wrote it. 

Dr. Cameron. I would like to emphasize these grants, which is item 
No. 1-A on the budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. The research projects? 

Dr. Hammonp. Yes. One of the serious problems is this: A grant 
is given to a man that enables him to get a good piece of work going. 
It is very seldom he can complete that in 1 fiscal year. Therefore, after 
a backlog of these things has been built up and you have good progress 
going, you do not want to cut them out. You are in a position where 
most of your money is being spent quite properly on the things in 
progress and too little is left over for new things coming in, and I think 
that is one of the most important reasons whey it is dangerous to 
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make any cut in appropriations. I think that it would be quite 
dangerous. 

Mr. Focarry. Doctor, there is one last question which I have: 

Once in a while I hear someone who should know better say that 
he does not know whether the Government ought to be in the construc- 
tion business or not, providing research facilities, or whether or not 
they ought to have appropriated funds to build a clinical center here 
at Bethesda. What do you think of those sentiments, Doctor? 

Dr. Cameron. Well, as to the first part of the question which deals 
with construction, I take it to refer to Government grants to institutes 
for construction 

Mr. Focarry. Yes; as we had under the original construction pro- 
gram for research facilities in heart and cancer. 

That is what I am talking about. 

Dr. Cameron. I have no social nor philosophical nor political ob- 
jections to that activity, and the reason is simply that the end results 

ave compensated and justified Government participation in a pro- 
gram of that kind. 

Mr. Focarry. That isa pretty good answer; is it not ? 

Dr. Cameron. I do not know, but it is the best I can do at the mo- 
ment. 

The answer to the second part which concerns.the development of 
the clinical center under the auspices—— 

Mr. Fogarty. I am not talking about State clinics. I am talking 
about this one right here at Bethesda. You know what it is. 

Dr. Cameron. You are talking about this one? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. Do you think that is a good investment ? 

Dr. Cameron. Well, it has not had time to prove it yet, but I think 
it will be, and the reason I feel that way is this: 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to draw a line between the kind 
of very fundamental studies that Dr. Rhoads talked about when he il- 
lustrated the model of the chromosome and the application of those 
studies to the child, which involved cancer of the face. That line is 
becoming quite indistinguishable; and if it is legitimate and profitable 
for the Government to have a group of fundamental studies, as we 
have had since 1938 or 1939, then I think that it is entirely justifiable 
and almost mandatory, if there is to be a rapid transmission from the 
laboratory or from the mouse to the man, to have a clinical center. 

Mr. Foearry. Well, you ought to know. 

I was going to ask Dr. Huggins about the adrenal gland operation, 
because either you, Dr. Cameron, or someone brought it to our atten- 
tion 2 or 3 years ago, but he was unable to perform such an operation 
until the discovery of cortisone ; is that not correct ? 

Dr. Hammonp. You cannot perform—you could perform it, but it 
would not do any good. 

Mr. Foearry. And, the only way you could stay alive would be to 
take these pills, 1 or 2 a day. I was going to ask him if he was still 
perer wing those operations, and whether or not he was still success- 
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Dr. Cameron. Of course, he is performing them. I would say he 
has performed many of them, because having done it first, he is looked 
to as the leader in the field. So he has a practice which is, I suppose, 
like Dr. Osler’s was. He has a great many patients that he cannot 
charge because they are all doctors. However, the operation in his 
hands is about 50 percent successful for two kinds of cancer; cancer 
of the prostate and cancer of the breast, and when I say “50 percent,” 
I mean that 50 percent of the patients will derive some degree of 
benefit. Sometimes it appears to be complete restoration of the health 
for varying periods of time—a year or more—and other times there is 
unquestionable improvement. 

Mr. Bussey. How much is being spent in total to find the prevention 
or cure of cancer, on an annual basis ¢ 

Dr. Cameron. About $17 million. 

Mr. Bussey. We have more than that in our budget here. 

Dr. Cameron. Not for research directed at cures. 

Mr. Bussey. How much money is being spent in all these fields, 
directly or indirectly, trying to find the cure or prevention of cancer. 
That takes in what is being spent by the American Cancer Society and 
what is being spent by the Vederal Government, and what is thing 
spent by the Damon Runyon fund, and what is being spent by different 
foundations and institutions like the Sloan-Kettering Institute. 

Dr. Cameron. To find a cure or preventive ? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; taking into consideration everything. 

That means buildings, and everything. 

Dr. Cameron. I am not aware of any substantial building funds 
which would modify my statement of $17 million. 

Mr. Bussey. How do you reconcile that?) How much do you ap- 
propriate out of the American Cancer Society every year? 

Dr. Cameron. $5 million for this present year. 

Mr. Bussey. How much money did you raise last year? 

Dr. Cameron. $20 million. 

Mr. Bussey. You mean you only appropriated $5 million out of 
$20 million collected ? 

Dr. Cameron. That is a larger share for research, sir, than most 
voluntary agencies appropriate. : 

Mr. Bussey. For what does the other $15 million go? 

Dr. Cameron. It goes for public education, professional education, 
building more cancer facilities, improving the care of the treatment 
of the cancer patient, and approving detection facilities. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you not think that goes into the cancer problem? 

Dr. Cameron. It goes into the cancer problem, but it does not go 
toward trying to find a cure or a prevention. We call that “control.” 

There are two great aspects of this problem which includes research, 
which is trying to find the cure, or a means, and prevention and con- 


hap Ny using what we already know to try to find means to prevent 
eath. 
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spent in the overall picture. You say you spend $20 million in control 
and errr and research and administration in all fields; is that 
right 

r. CAMERON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the overall sum of money that is being spent 
on this problem? 

Dr. Cameron. Between $45 and $50 million. 

Dr. Hammonp. If you mean the total sum spent on cancer, it would 
be several hundred million, including all the cost of care and that 
sort of thing. 

Dr. Cameron. I think what he means is what the agencies are 
providing. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, the Federal Government is providing 
$20 million, and the American Cancer Society provides $20 million 
and the Damon Runyan Fund provides about $1 million a year, an 
what would be the others? 

Mr. Focarry. The Atomic Energy Commission is engaged in some 
of this work. 

Dr. Cameron. The Atomic Energy Commission has about four 
foundations of reasonable size, contributing in the neighborhood of 
$300,000 to $500,000 a year. 

Mr. Bussey. What would be the overall amount? 

Dr. Cameron. About 45 to 50 million dollars is as close as I can 
estimate it. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Fogarty. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Turspay, May 25, 1954. 
Menta 


WITNESSES 


MIKE GORMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL MENTAL 
HEALTH COMMITTEE 

DR. DOUGLAS BOND, CLEVELAND, OHIO, HEAD OF PSYCHIATRY, 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

DR. LEO BARTEMEIER, CHAIRMAN, MENTAL HEALTH COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

DR. JACQUES GOTTLIEB, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH, 
AMERICAN PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bussey. This morning we are privileged to hear outside wit- 
nesses in the field of mental health and we have with us Mr. Mike Gor- 
man, Dr. Douglas Bond, Dr. Leo Bartemeier and Dr. Gottlieb. 


: 
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Who is going to act as master of ceremonies and present these 
gentlemen in the order in which they would like to be heard? 

Mr. Gorman. I am going to try to fill that role. I do not know 
whether I will do as well as Dr. Cameron did yesterday. 

This is a statement by Mr. Charles Schlaifer, who is cochairman 
of the National Mental Health Committee; also a member of the 
National Advisory Mental Health Counzil, 1950 to 1953; member of 
the board of directors, National Association of Mental Health; mem- 
ber of the board of governors, Menninger Foundation; and president 
of Charles Schlaifer and Co., Inc., advertising “wk 

I am executive director of the National Mental Health Committee, 
which has 40 State governors as honorary chairmen and is interested 
in the total field of training, research and mental health. 

I would like to read an initial statement and then call upon the 
medical witnesses in order, if I may. 

Mr. Bussey. All right, sir. 

Mr. Gorman. Today I have a special feeling of elation and pride 
in being with you again. During the past year, the effort made all 
over the country to get to the bottom of this vast and profound enigma 
of mental disease has resulted in tremendous strides forward. I 
think we should do even better during the coming year, but the 
past year has given us all grent encouragement and I want to tell you 
briefly what has happened. 

We all know mental illness is a joint Federal-State responsibility 
and cost burden: Federal, because of veterans’ care; and State, be- 
cause of State-mental hospitals. Several years ago, at a hearing in 
this room, one of the subcommittee suggested that the National Mental 
Health Committee should address not only the Federal Government on 
this problem, but should also call to the attention of the State govern- 
ments the need for research and training as the only hope for an 
eventual reduction of the growing numbers of mental hostiital atients. 

Since then, we have encouraged a nationwide survey of the needs 
and possibilities fot training and research by the State governments, 
authorized by the National Governors’ Conference. This survey has 
been completed and followed by a national conference of governors on 
training and research, to lay plans for carrying out the survey’s rec- 
ommendations. In addition, the Southern Governors’ Conference 
has directed the Southern Regional Education Board to work out spe- 
cifie State-by-State and regional programs for training and research. 
And they are now making surveys which will take 6 months and this 
will lead to many advanced programs. 

In addition, I might say that the Midwest governors will hold in 
Indianapolis on June 7 a comparable conference, in which they will 
discuss ways in which the States may spend more of their money in 
training and prevention, rather than in costly custody. Six States 
we grticipare: Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, 
an io. 
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Our committee is glad to report to you these vital developments. 
They are in large measure the result of indirect stimulation on the 
part of this very Federal program we are discussing today. Inci- 
dentally, I might say I have traveled in 21 States during the past year. 
The States are spending a record amount of money for care and treat- 
ment of the mentally ill. This is true, for instance, in California, 
Illinois, and New York—New York has just appropriated $350 million 
for the construction of mental hospital beds alone. Some of us feel 
it is a little unfortunate that all of that money should go into con- 
struction, rather than in prevention; but there is overcrowding in 
our mental hospitals and you cannot put people in firetrap buildings. 
These forward steps show that, in addition to the manpower trained, 
und the fine results of the research, the Federal program draws atten- 
tion of others to the problem, and expands the total effort for a funda- 
mental attack on the mental disorders. 

During the past several years, I have appeared before this com- 
mittee with voluminous figures on the cost and extent of mental illness 
in the United States. I am quite sure that you are well acquainted 
with the size of this problem. 

Yet, there are a few facts which are so startling that I thought you 
would be interested in them today. 

I reported to you previously that the case outlay in taxes for care 
of the mentally 11] amounted to $1,052 million in 1950 and, according 
to recent trends, this cost was increasing by about $62 million a year. 

I am sorry to have to report to you that this increase was under- 
estimated. A recent survey has shown that the direct tax cost of 
mental illness for 1952, 2 years later, amounted to $1,230,100,000. This 
is an increase of $94 million a year. 

The burden of my remarks has always been that the cost of care 
would continue to rise sharply if a full program of training and re- 
search was not provided so that early treatment and new cures were 
available throughout the country. That is exactly what has happened. 

For a number of reasons, psychiatric research and training has al- 
ways been backward. It was our hope when this program was estab- 
lished that special attention would be given to the psychiatric field, 
and mental health would catch up with the rest of medical research. 

However, this has not occurred. During the last decade, total med- 
ical research has expanded more than three times faster than research 
against the mental disorders. (1) 

At this moment, over 50 percent of the Nation’s hospital beds are 
filled with mental patients, and still only 3 percent of medical research 
is devoted to mental diseases. 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING THE PAST YEAR 


Psychiatric training and research has increased some, it is true. 
There is no need to go into figures, but many splendid psychiatric 
workers have been trained under this program. New kinds of agencies 
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for giving early treatment have been brought into being through re- 
search. Improvements on known treatments, as well as entirely new 
treatments, shes also been developed through research under this pro- 
Sac and elsewhere throughout the country. It is true also that the 

ederal research program has greatly stimulated other sources of 
research financing. I do not go into detail in my statement, but I 
know this to be a fact. 1 would say, and I think Dr. Bond will testify 
to this later, that more than 75 percent of the key research projects 
in the United States in this area have been stimulated by the Federal 
program entirely. I think the States are moving forward increasingly 
in this area, but it is the Federal beam and searchlight that has been 
the activating spirit at this level. 

A really amazing advance has been achieved in Oklahoma. With 
only a few additionally trained people, used in early treatment and 
rehabilitation, the mental was decreased last year 
for the first time in the history of the State. It is only a small begin- 
ning, but it shows what a hospital system can do with well-directed 
trained manpower. 

Incidentally, I might say I started out 10 years ago as a police re- 
porter in Oklahoma and am very gratified today to give this little 
commercial for my home State. Personnel trained under the Fed- 
eral grants have lit up small-scale sparks of progress during the 
past year all over the country. ; 

Maryland discharged over 200 hospital patients to foster homes at 
half the cost of hospital care. 

Many medical teaching hospitals, which have the cream of the per- 
sonnel, are sending almost twice as many recovered patients back 
home as the State hospitals, which cannot get the personnel. 

Outpatient clinics are keeping patients out of hospitals altogether. 

Colorado is taking the lead in finding jobs for discharged patients 
and thus preventing relapses. 

All the States could do this if they had the trained manpower. I 
think if we had enough people to apply what we now know, we could 
reduce the mental hospital population by 25 to 30 percent. 

And research is bringing new treatments to more patients every 
day. You will hear today, from the scientific spokesmen, of a whole 
list of new treatments which have been developed for certain groups 
of patients. I think there again the people throughout the coun- 
try do not realize the significant number of research projects that 
have been developed in this field. It has not resulted in a total vic- 
tory, but many small battles in the total war are being won every year. 


PROGRAM STILL INADEQUATE 


But it is sobering to realize that, even taking into account these 
gains, over the past 10 years medical research as a whole has in- 
creased over 3 times as fast as psychiatric medical research. 

Thus it is clear that we have not yet overcome our backwardness 
in research, but there is no backwardness about the increase in cost 
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to the taxpayer due to this neglect of research. This cost figure has 
in the past 12 years increased from a quarter of a billion dollars a year 
to the figure rere just given, that is $114 billion. This is a fivefold 
increase. Ninety-five percent is in public tax dollars which I under- 
stand are very precious these days. During that period the neglect 
of adequate research has added $1 billion a year to the tax burden. 

If psychiatric research had not been neglected, but had been in- 
creased at the same rate as other medical research during the past 
decade, then we would be talking about a figure of, for the research 
item alone, around $20 million. All-of our treatments would have 
been more advanced than they are today and more effective. The 
hospital population and the cost of care would not have risen so 
markedly as it has. . 

Of course there has been some increase in mental research. Some 
increases were made by you last year and the developments during 
the last year or so are really impressive. 

The dividends on this small increase show what could be accom- 
plished with adequate funds. 


WHAT TRAINING AND RESEARCH COULD ACCOMPLI#H 


Gentlemen, I would like to make a brief but carefully thought out 
statement on what adequate research and training could do. 

It is my conviction, after a study of pilot programs in the psychia- 
tric field, that the Nation’s mental hospital population could be re- 
duced by about one-third of its expected size through an all-out pro- 
gram to train psychiatric personnel and apply known treatment to 
potential hospital patients. 

Even more important, an all-out research compaign to exploit 
promising leads recently developed could produce new treatments for 
the major psychoses, which would cut the hospital population further. 

Such an achievement would wipe out patient overcrowding, person- 
nel shortages, and minimize the construction of new custodial hospi- 
tals, thus saving the-citizens several hundred million dollars a year. 
Hundreds of thousands of Americans would avoid the living death of 
chronic mental illness. 

That is why the National Mental Health Committee advocates the 
citizens’ proposal of $29,550,000 for an aggressive program of training 
for early treatment, and research for new cures, in the battle against 
mental illness. 

I would like to conclude with a specific discussion of the National 
Mental Health Committee’s recommendations for the 1955 budget of 
our citizens’ group, as compared with the allowances in the official 1955 
departmental budget. 

n the line item for research projects we are requesting $4,750,000 
as against the budget allowance of $2,587,000. We believe this in- 
creased stm is necessary because, each year, deserving research appli- 
cations from all parts of the country are turned down on account of 
insufficient funds in the research budget of the National Institutes of 
Mental Health. Since so little money is spent on mental health re- 
search now, it is downright heartbreaking to have to turn down deserv- 
ing applications from dedicated researchers. And this committee 
knows, perhaps better than I do, that these applications have all been 
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approved by the Research Study Section and then the big Advisory 
Council—screened and rescreened before they get the final O. K. 

In the line item for research fellowships, we are requesting $350,000 
as against the budget allowance of $187,000. The larger sum would 
provide fellowships for approximately 100 potential researchers. 
There is a nationwide shortage of research workers and we must do 
everything we can to induce more of our medical school graduates to 
go into psychiatric research. 

In the item for training and teaching grants there is a reduction of 
$500,000 below the level attained in the current fiscal year. This is 
somewhat inexplicable in view of a recent American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation study which showed that the average State mental hospital is 
from 50 to 75 percent understaffed in iets, ycholo- 
gists, nurses, social workers, and allied personnel. The N HC pro- 
poses a training and teaching allocation of $7,350,000. This would 
allow the NIMH to exceed its teaching grants to all 80 medical schools 
in the country now that the States have 42 medical schools covered by 
this; considerably increase the number of traineeship grants in the 
psychiatric disciplines and provide for short-term institutes for gen- 
eral practitioners, health workers, nurses, and others in mental health 
education. I think Dr. Bartemeier, chairman of the mental health 
committee of the American Medical Association, can talk much more 
authoritatively than I can on the need for training of the general prac- 
titioner due to this shortage of psychiatric personnel. 

We have also included in our citizens’ proposal a grant of $8 mil- 
lion for construction of research facilities. Since the NIMH was 
established by law in 1946, it has received no construction moneys. As 
you probably know, presently on file with the NIMH there are requests 
for more than $22 million of construction moneys from private foun- 
dations, medical schools and hospitals in almost every State in the 
country. It is a crying shame that some of the foremost psychiatric 
research institutes in the Nation are unable to follow up many promis- 
ing leads because they do not have the laboratory facilities in which 
to conduct experimental research. Dr. Gottlieb, who is undergoing 
just such an experience at the present time down in Miami, will testify 
‘mn some detail on this question. 

As an individual, I am most disturbed over the cuts in clinical and 
community services section of the budget. The reduction of that pro- 
gram from a high in 1950 of $3,550,000 to the current low of $2,325,000 
means the cancellation of scores of preventative efforts designed to 
treat and cure mental illness in its early stages. In testifying before 
you in past years, I have always noted with a great deal of pride the 
increase in State and local funds in these programs. 

Six years ago, for every $2 the Federal Government appropriated 
for clinics and mental health services, State and local governments 
appropriated $1. During the past several years, for every $2 of Fed- 
eral Government money, State and local governments have appropri- 
ater more than four times as much. During the year ending June 30, 
1953, a total of $14,500,000 was available for the support of com- 
munity health programs. Of this amount only $3,100,000 was Fed- 
eral money. e remaining $11,400,000 was raised from State, local 
and private sources—an increase of $2,400,000 over the previous year. 
I understand that in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, the States 
and localities will have raised their contributions another million 
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dollars. That is in excess of $12 million. I think that is certainly 
dramatic proof of the stimulus of the Federal Government. After 
all, the program is only 8 years old, and the appropriations by the 
State and local governments are now exceeding the Federal appro- 
priation by 4 and 5 times. 

The National Medical Health Committee, realizing these vital 
clinic and community health services must be expanded rather than 
reduced, if we are to keep people out of mental hospitals, proposes 
that the Federal Government contribute $4 million to these services 
in fiscal 1955 and this would be a contribution of 25 percent of the 
total, roughly. At a time when the accumulation of 6 to 7 years of 
effort in this field is beginning to bear fruit, the Federal Government 
must not default. 

Time forbids a further discussion of our budgetary proposals. 
However, our major thesis is this: We shall never be able to stop the 
appalling growth of our mental hospital population until we spade up 
our whole attitude toward training and research. We must com- 
pare it, not with last year’s allotment, but with the amount needed to 
reduce the hospital population. I think that is the basic considera- 
tion. That is the test for the proper size of the appropriation. We 
must see it as a much bigger problem than we have in the past, re- 
quiring much more money ae resources than we have been devoting 
to it. This applies to construction facilities, research project grants 
and fellowships for both training and research. 

Therefore, in the light of all this, I would like to make a special plea 
to you today to set this program up on a new level—to appropriate 


the full amount of $29,550,000 requested by the National Mental 


Health Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, in the appendix of our booklet after all of the state- 
ments, we have included the citizens’ budget and also the mental fact 
sheet of the situation in this country today, and I would respectfully 
request that it be included in the printed record. 

Ir. Bussey. It will be entered. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Wuat Is tHe MENTAL HEALTH SITUATION IN THE UNITED Strares Topay AND 
How Does Ir RELATE TO OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE? 


I. HOW MANY PEOPLE IN THE UNITED STATES ARE SUFFERING FROM SOME FORM OF 
MENTAL ILLNESS? 


1. About 9 million people in the United States are suffering from some form 
of mentalillness. (1) 

(a) This means that more than 1 in every 17 persons is now suffering from 
some form of mental illness. 

2. Approximately 2,400,000 mentally subnormal individuals live in the United 
States today, including an age range from infancy through adulthood. Of this 
number about 10 percent are cared for in residential institutions, both public 
and private. The rest are living in their own communities with entirely inade- 
quate resources for care and training. (1) : 

3. Mental illness or other personality disturbances are usually significant fac- 
tors in criminal behavior, delinquency, suicide, alcoholism, narcotics addiction, 
and very often in cases of divorce. (11) 

(a) About 1,750,000 serious crimes are committed a year. (11) 

(b) About 50,000 people are addicted to narcotics. (11) 

(c) There are estimated to be 3,800,000 problem drinkers in the United States, 
950,000 of whom are people with severe chronic alcoholism. (11) 

(d) About 17,000 people commit suicide each year. (11) 
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(e) For every 4 marriages a year, thereisidivorce. (11) 
(f) About 265,000 children between the ages of 7 and 17 are brought to juve- 
nile courts each year, 1.2 percent of approximately 22 million children in that 


age group. (11) 


Il. WHAT WAS THE MILITARY MANPOWER LOSS DURING WORLD WAR ITI FROM 
MENTAL ILLNESS? 


1. Rejection before induction: About 1,846,000, or 38 percent of the 5 million 
men rejected before induction, were rejected for neuropsychiatric disorders. 
(2) 
(a) About 12 percent, or 1 out of 8, of the 15 million men examined were re- 
jected for neuropsychiatric reasons. (2) 

2. Discharge after induction: About 718,184, or 46 percent of the 1,541,020 men 
discharged from the Army and Navy for medical disability after induction (in- 
cluding those discharged administratively for such reasons as psychopathic per- 
sonality, mental deficiency, drug addiction or homosexuality), were discharged 
for neuropsychiatric reasons. (2) (3) 

3. Thus, 40 percent of the total manpower loss to our Armed Forces through 
discharges and rejections on account of medical disability was due to neuropsy- 
chiatric disorders. (2) (3) 


Ill, HOW MANY ARMY DIVISIONS WERE LOST DUE TO MENTAL ILLNESS IN 
WORLD WAR II? 


1. The total manpower loss from mental illness (2,564,184) was: 
(a) Sufficient to man 177 Army infantry divisions (World War II division 
strength, 14,477). (4) 

(bo) Larger than the total number of men the Army sent to the Pacific theater 
of operations during World War II (2,171,511). (4) 


IV. WHAT HAS BEEN THE RECENT MANPOWER LOSS TO THE ARMED FORCES BECAUSE 
OF MENTAL ILLNESS? 


1. It is estimated that out of 556,238 men disqualified for medical reasons by 
the Armed Forces preinduction examination between July 1950 and September 
1953, 71,198, or 12.8 percent, were rejected because of psychiatric disorders, and 
13,906, or 2.5 percent, were rejected because of neurological diseases. (5) 

(a) The lower rejection rate because of psychiatric disorders during this 
period in contrast to that of World War ITI is due to the fact that a younger age 
group was examined during the July 1950 to September 1953 period than during 
World War II and the physical standards had been lowered. 


Vv. WHAT IS THE CIVILIAN ECONOMIC LOSS DUE TO MENTAL ILLNESS AND WHAT DOES 
It MEAN IN TERMS OF MILITARY PRODUCTION ? 


1. At least 1,000,000 man-years are lost each year. (6) 
2. This loss in man-years is equivalent to $3,428,000,000 lost in 1952 alone in 

earnings by the victims of mental illness, and $418,000,000 in Federal income 

tax revenue on these earnings in the same year. (6) (7) 
This income tax loss to the Government would have purchased: 

1,672 tanks at $250,000 each, or 

697 Navy fighter aircraft, the F—S6—B, at $600,000 each, or 

167 air defense, missile launchers, including radar and directional control and 
range finders, at $2% million each, or 

139 B-47 medium bombers at $3 million each in ready-to-fly shape. 


VI. WHAT IS THE NEED FOR PSYCHIATRIC CARE IN THE UNITED STATES? 


FE ag a of every 10 persons will need psychiatric care at some time during 
s life. (8) 

(a) This means that about 16 million persons now living in the United States 
will require psychiatric care at some time. (8) 

2. One out of every 18 persons will spend some part of his life in a mental 
hospital. (9) 

(a) This means that about 8,888,000 people now living in the United States 
will be hospitalized for mental illness at one time or another, unless new treat- 
ments and cures are found. 
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VII. IN WHAT AGE GROUPS DO VARIOUS TYPES OF MENTAL DISORDERS TAKE THEIR 
GREATEST TOLL? 


1. Very few cases of psychosis occur before the age of 15. (11) 
(a) Of all new admissions a year to State mental hospitals: (11) 
(a) Less than 1 percent are under 15 years of age 
(b) About 16 percent are between 15 and 29 
(c) About 45 percent are between 30 and 59 
(d) About 38 percent are 60 and older. 

2. In the age range 15-44 years, schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychoses 
predominate. (1) 

3. During the next decade of life (40-50), the involutional psychoses and 
alcoholic psychoses attain considerable importance. (1) 

4, In the sixties, psychoses with cerebral arteriosclerosis and senile psychoses 
assume prominence and these mental diseases of the senium continue to rise 
until the end of the life span. (1) 


VIII. WHICH MENTAL ILLNESSES AFFECT THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE? 


1. About 21 percent of all new admissions to State mental hospitals each 
year are patients with schizophrenia. (11) 

(a) Because of the relative youth of schizophrenic patients on admission 
to hospitals and their relatively low death rate, those schizophrenic patients 
who are not discharged tend to accumulate from year to year and to make up 
a great part of mental hospital populations. In New York State mental hospitals, 
they make up about 58 percent of the patient population. (11) 

2. About 27 percent of all new admissions to State mental hospitals are 
patients with senile psychosis and cerebral arteriosclerosis. (11) 

(a) Patients with cerebral arteriosclerosis and senile psychosis, because of 
their high death rate, make up about 12 percent of the population of New York 
State mental hospitals. (11) 


3. Other causes of first admissions to State mental hospitals include: (11) 


Manic-depressive psychosis, about 6 percent of all new admissions 
Alcoholic patients without psychosis, about 6 percent of all new admissions 
Alcoholic psychosis, about 5 percent of all new admissions 

Involutional psychosis, about 5 percent of all new admissions 

General paresis, about 4 percent of all new admissions 


P’sychoneurotic patients sick enough to require hospitalization, about 4 percent 
of all new admissions 


4. The remaining 21 percent include a variety of other disorders no 1 of 
which alone has a very high incidence. (11) 


Ix. HOW MANY PEOPLE NEED HOSPITALIZATION FOR MENTAL ILLNESS? 


1. Slightly more than 1 out of every 2 hospital beds in the United States 
is occupied by a mental patient. (10) 

2. Seven hundred and four thousand and fifty-six or 54 percent of the 1,309,377 
patients comprising the average daily hospital census in 1952 were patients in 
all nervous and mental hospitals. (10) 

3. Three hundred and twelve thousand two hundred and fifty-two new and 
returned patients were admitted to mental hospitals in 1952. (10) Wach year 
about 250,000 new patients are admitted to mental hospitals. (11) Seventy- 
four percent of all State mental hospitals are overcrowded. (12) 

4. Prewar studies showed that at any time there are about 1 million persons 
sufficiently disabled by mental illness to warrant hospitalization (13), although 
only about 700,000 get it in any 1 year. 


X. HOW MANY PEOPLE ARE IN TAX-SUPPORTED MENTAL HOSPITALS? 


1. Of the 984,062 patients comprising the total average daily hospital census 
of tax-supported hospitals of all types in 1952, 688,119 or 70 percent were 
patients in tax-supported mental hospitals. (10) 

2. Ninety-seven and seven-tenths percent of all mental patients are in public 
hospitals (State, county, city, Veterans’ Administration hospitals). (10) 
Only about 2.3 percent of mental patients are cared for in private hospitals. (10) 
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xI. WHAT IS THE EXTENT OF MINOR MENTAL ILLNESS? 


1. About 50 percent of general practitioners’ patients suffer from some form 
of mental illness. (12) 

2. About 30 percent of hospitalized general medical and surgical cases are 
more or less neurotic. (14) 


XII. WHAT IS THE COST OF MENTAL ILLNESS IN THE UNITED STATES TODAY? 


1. It is estimated that mental illness costs approximately $2,542 million. 
This includes; 


(a) Cost of care and maintenance in State, county, city, and 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals (1) $634, 893, OVO 

(b) Other State and local mental health activities expenditures 
1 


29, 058, 
(ec) Veterans’ Administration pensions to veterans suffering from 

mental illness (16) 375, 000, 000 
(d) Cost of construction of hospitals and facilities (1950) (15)-- —-186, 000, 000 
(e) Cost of care and maintenance of mental defectives and 

epileptics (1) 106, 358, 294 
(f) Cost of public assistance to mentally ill and defective per- 

sons (1) 10, 560, 000 
(g) Loss in earnings (7) 1, 070, 399, 856 
(hk) Loss in Federal income tax revenue on above lost earn- 

ings (7) 


Total 


XIII. WHAT I8 THE COST OF CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF THE MENTALLY ILL IN STATE, 
COUNTY, AND CITY HOSPITALS AND VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITALS? 


1. In 1952 the cost of maintaining patients in these hospitals was approxi- 
mately $635 million, as follows: (1) 


(a) State, county, and city mental hospitals $488, 328, 000 
(b) 1952 cost of care for 56,400 neuropsychiatric patients in Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals 


Total 


2. In addition to the above, expenditures for other State and local mental 
health activities directed toward taking care of the mentally ill in 1950 amounted 


to $29,058,000. (1) 


XIV. HOW MUCH DOES THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION PAY IN PENSIONS TO VETERANS 
SUFFERING FROM MENTAL ILLNESS? 


1. The Veterans’ Administration pays over $375 million annually in pensions 
to veterans suffering from psychiatric and neurological diseases, (16), compared 
with only $77,202 spent for contractual research in mental health by the Veterans’ 
Administration in 1953. (17) 


XV. WHAT IS THE COST OF CONSTRUCTION OF NEW STATE AND FEDERAL HOSPITALS AND 
FACILITIES ? 


1. About $186 million was spent in 1950 (latest information available) for 
construction of facilities in public mental hospitals in the United States. (15) 


XVI. HOW MUCH IS BEING SPENT BY PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS FOR CARE OF MENTAL 
DEFECTIVES AND EPILEPTICS ? 


1. During 1950, the public institutions for mental defectives and epileptics 
spent about $106,358,294 for care and maintenance of their patients, including 
salaries and wages to employees. (1) 

(a) Of the 134,123 resident patients in 1950 in institutions for mental defec- 
tives and epileptics, 113,185 or 84 percent were mental defectives and 20,938 
were epileptics. (1) 


XVII. WHAT IS THE ESTIMATED COST OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TO MENTALLY ILL AND 
DEFECTIVE PERSONS? 


1. According to the Bureau of Public Assistance of .the Social Security Admin- 
istration, a 1951 study of aid to the permanently and totally disabled disclosed 
that 11 percent of the cases were mentally ill and defective persons. Assuming 
the 1953 case load of 173,000 is similar in composition, 19,0830 persons with 
mental illness or defect receive public assistance from the Federal Government 
amounting to $880,000 per month (1), or $10,560,000 per year. 


XVIII. WHAT IS THE LOSS OF EARNINGS OF THOSE PEOPLE ADMITTED TO MENTAL 
HOSPITALS ? 


1. If the 312,252 people who were admitted to mental hospitals in 1952 alone 
earned the 1952 average wage income of approximately $3,428 (7), their total 
earned income in 1 year alone would have amounted to a little more than a bil- 
lion dollars ($1,070,399,856). 


XIX. WHAT WAS THE LOSS IN ADDITIONAL INCOME TAX REVENUE TO THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT DUE TO MENTAL ILLNESS? 


1. If these 312,252 people had been employed, the Government would have 
gained over $130 million in additional Federal income taxes in 1 year alone. 
(Computation based on estimate that these 312,252 people had on the average 
two dependents and thus would have paid $418 in Federal income taxes on their 
average $3,428 per annum earned income (7), totaling over $130 million in Fed- 
eral income taxes in 1 year.) 


XX. WHAT IS THE TOTAL COST OF MENTAL ILLNESS PER PATIENT LN THE UNITED STATES? 


1. The average length of stay of a mental health patient in a State mental 
hospital is 8 years. (18) The average per capita cost in 1951 per patient in a 
State mental hospital was about $777. (25) 

(a) Thus, the 704,056 patients comprising the average daily mental hospital 
census in 1952 will cost over the average length of their stay in a mental hospital 
(8 years) about $4,376,000,000, instead of being able to earn during the 8 years 
over $16 billion in wages and paying over $294 million in Federal income taxes 
on these earnings if their illness could have been prevented or cured before the 
need for hospitalization. (Computation based on figures given in previous two 
questions.) 


XXI, HOW MANY HOSPITALS FOR MENTAL DISEASE ARE THERE IN THE UNITED STATES? 


1. About 585 hospitals, with a capacity of 732,929 beds. The average daily 
hospital census of mental patients in 1952 was 704,056. (10) 

2. Some 40 percent of all beds available for mental patients are in obsolete, 
deteriorated, and sometimes condemned buildings. (19) 

(a) There are 416,000 acceptable beds in United States mental hospitals. (19) 

3. New space is needed for some 329,000 beds to relieve the overcrowding and 
to replace unacceptable accommodations. (19) 

4. Of the 1,800 projects which have been approved under the Hill-Burton 
hospital construction program, only 5 percent of the projects are mental hospitals. 
(19) 

(a) Out of the $144 billion being spent for hospital construction under Hill- 
Burton to date, only $77 million are going into mental hospital projects. (19) 

5. As a group, the mental hospitals had 48 percent of the bed capacity, but 
only 1.7 percent of total hospital admissions for all types of illness in 1952 in 
all registered hospitals. 

6. Mental hospitals had 54 pereent of the total average daily census in 1952 
reported in all registered hospitals. (10) 


XXII. HOW MANY CLINICS FOR MENTAL DISEASE ARE THERE IN THE UNITED STATES? 


1. In 1952, clinic services were available in 1,154 locations in the United 
States. (1) 

(a) Of these clinics 484 were open 5 days per week; the others were part- 
time clinics. 

2. The total services available were equivalent to 760 full-time clinics, which 
represents a deficit of over 50 percent. 
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(a) Eight hundred and forty additional full-time clinics are necessary to 
provide adequate services. (1) 

8. About 200,000 people, children included, are seen a year in psychiatric 
clinies. (11) 


XxIII. HOW MUCH IS THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE SPENDING FOR 
ESTABLISHMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH CLINICS AND SERVICES THROUGH THE NA- 
TIONAL MENTAL HEALTH INSTITUTE? 


1. For Grants-in-Aid to States for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1953, 
$2,325,000 has been allotted. (20) 

(a) These funds are to be matched by State funds at the rate of 50 cents for 
each Federal dollar. (21) 


XXIV. HOW MUCH IS BEING SPENT FOR RESEARCH ON MENTAL HEALTH BY THE STATES 
AND BY THE MAJOR FEDERAL AND NATIONAL VOLUNTARY AGENCIES INTERESTED IN 
MENTAL HEALTH? 


1. Approximately $8,871,927 is spent, divided approximately as follows: 


(a) Federal funds: 
i. National Institute of Mental Health, 
United States Public Health Service: 


Intramural research........--...- $1, 949, 000 
Research projects (grants-in-aid)__ 2, 587, 000 
Research fellowships_________---_-_ 187, 000 


$4, 723, 000. (20) 


ii. Veterans’ Administration (fiscal year 1953) contrac- 


(6b) National Voluntary Agency: 
i. National Association for Mental Health, 1952__.__-___ 71, 725. (22) 
(c) Funds of 48 States, 1952, approximately_____._____.__._.__ 4,000,000. (23) 


Total, all 8, 871, 927. 


2. On the basis of 704,056 (10) patients in mental and nervous hospitals in 
1952, this would indicate that the amount spent for research per individual 
hospital case, employing Federal, State, and National voluntary health agency 
funds, is only approximately $12.60. 

3. In contrast, the Nation spent $9,570 million for alcoholic beverages alone 
in 1952 (24), an average of $61.74 annually for each man, woman, and child. 

4, In 1952, 12 States had no research program of any kind in their State 
mental hospitals. (23) 


XXV. WHAT PERCENTAGE OF THE STATE’S MENTAL HEALTH BUDGETS IS BEING DEVOTED 
TO RESEARCH IN THIS AREA? 


1. While in many of the larger States, one-third of the States’ budgets are being 
spent in caring for the mentally ill, it is estimated that somewhat less than 1 per- 
cent of mental health funds is being devoted to research in mental illness. (23) 

2. The average percentage of the States’ total mental health budget which the 
State mental health officials feel should be devoted to researeh is 4 percent— 
some even suggest 7 percent. (23) 


XXVI. DO THE 704,056 PATIENTS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS RECEIVE ADEQUATE CARE? 


1. No. In 1951, the median cost per resident patient in public mental hospitals 
in the United States was only $777.59 per year (25), or $2.13 per day. In the 
same year, the District of Columbia was high with $1,591.86; Tennessee was low 
with $376. (25) 

(a) These figures compare with the 1944 standards (latest available) of the 
American Psychiatric Association of $1,825 per patient per year, or $5 per day; 
and $912.50 per year, or $2.50 per day, per patient for chronic cases. (26) 

(b) In contrast, the daily per capita expenditure for maintenance of patients 
was $6.91 in veterans’ psychiatric hospitals and $9.50 to $11.50 in private psychi- 
atrie hospitals. (11) 
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(c) In 1952, the average expenses per patient day in general and special short- 
term, nonprofit hospitals in the United States, where research and surgery have 
brought new treatments and cures for patients, were $19.55. (27) This con- 
trasts with $2.13 per day median cost per resident patient in public mental 
hospitals in 1951. (25) 

(d) The average stay of a patient in a nongovernmental general hospital is 
approximately 8 days (36), compared with the average length of stay of a 
patient in a mental institution of 8 years. 


XXVII. WHAT ARE THE STANDARDS FOR CARE OF MENTAL PATIENTS? 


1. The latest approved American Psychiatric Association standards (1951) 
for care are: (28) 

(a) For clinical psychologists: Admission and intensive treatment service, 1 
clinical psychologist to each 100 patients; continued treatment service, 1 to 500 

tients. 

Ped) For physicians: Admission and intensive treatment service, 1 physician 
to each 30 patients; continued treatment service, 1 to 150 patients; geriatric 
service, 1 to 150 patients. 

(c) For registered nurses: Admission and intensive treatment service, 1 regis- 
tered nurse to each 5 patients; continued treatment service, 1 to 40 patients; 
geriatric service, 1 to 20 patients. ' 

(d) For registered occupational therapists: Admission and intensive treat- 
ment service, 1 registered occupational therapist to each 100 patients; con- 
tinued treatment service, 1 to 500 patients; geriatric service, 1 to 250 patients. 

(e) For attendants: Admission and intensive treatment service, 1 attendant 
to each 4 patients; continued treatment service, 1 to 6 patients; geriatric serv- 
ice, 1 to 4 patients. (‘“Attendants’” means practical nurses, barbers, beauti- 
cians, domestics, orderlies, janitors, and mess attendants. ) 


XXVIII. WHAT ARE THE ACTUAL CONDITIONS OF CARE IN MENTAL HOSPITALS COM- 
PARED WITH APPROVED STANDARDS ? 


1. The actual average ratio in State mental hospitals in 1951 was 1 physician 
to each 228 patients (23) and 1 graduate nurse to each 104 patients. (23) 


XXIX. WHAT ARE THE CHANCES OF RECOVERY FOR PEOPLE WHO BECOME MENTALLY ILL? 


1. Only about 40 percent of the patients admitted to State mental hospitals 
are discharged within a 5-year period. (11) 

(a) Of the patients who are discharged, about 90 percent are regarded as im- 
proved or recovered. (11) 

2. The most probable duration of hospitalization for those who are eventually 
discharged as improved or recovered is 6 months or less. The likelihood of dis- 
charge with favorable outcome decreases sharply after 2 years, and reaches a 
very low point by the end of 5 years. (11) 
an The 40 percent discharge rate does not apply equally to all mental illnesses. 

(a) A 5-year study of patients in New York State mental hospitals showed that 
in the case of schizophrenia, about 62 percent of the patients with this disorder 
were discharged within a 5-year period. (11) 

(6) In contrast, the same study showed that in the case of cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis, only 18 percent of the patients with this disorder were discharged 
within the 5-year period. About 70 percent of the group died. (11) 

4. In the average State mental hospital, about 15 percent of the patients have 
been there less than a year; about 25 percent have been there between 1 and 
5 years; about 60 percent have been there from 5 to 45 years or longer. (11) 


XXX. HOW MANY DOCTORS AND OTHER MEDICAL PERSONNEL SPECIALIZE IN THE CARE 
OF MENTAL PATIENTS ? 


1. In 1953 there were 7,608 psychiatrists in the United States who were mem- 
bers of the American Psychiatric Association. Of these, about 2,100 are ad- 
ministrators, superintendents, and commissioners (some of these undoubtedly 
practice part time). (29) 

2. Only 4,348 psychiatrists hold diplomas from the American Board of Psychia- 
try and Neurology, though some of these are not members of the American 
Psychiatric Association. (30) 
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3. The current need for psychiatrists is estimated between 10,000 and 20,000 
mnore psychiatrists. (238) 

4. There are approximately 12,003 graduate nurses specializing in nervous and 
mental diseases in the United States (10) ; 3,096 practical nurses, 2,498 nurses’ 
aides, and 84,750 attendants (10); and 1,963 registered psychiatric social 
workers. (31) 

(a) Of the 1,079 accredited nursing schools in this country, only 23 are located 
in mental hospitals. (10) Two States have no training facilities in psychi- 
atric nursing. , (382) 

5. There are approximately 1,200 trained clinical psychologists and at least 
10,000 more needed. (33) 

6. The total national need for psychiatric social workers for State psychi- 
atric hospitals alone is estimated between 3,000 and 6,000. (23) 

7. According to minimum standards of the American Psychiatric Association 
on personnel needed for continued treatment of mental patients, the average 
State mental hospital is about: (11) 


66 percent understaffed in registered nurses 

40 percent understaffed in physicians 

28 percent understaffed in hospital attendants 

75 percent understaffed in psychiatric social workers 
76 percent understaffed in clinical psychologists 


XXXI. WHAT ARE SOME OF THE URGENT NEEDS IN THE MENTAL HEALTH FIELD? 


1. More funds for research from Federal and State Governments and voluntary 
agencies to discover cures and better methods of care and treatment. Additional 
expenditures in this field will produce the means for reducing the number of 
people developing serious mental disorders causing prolonged hospitalization 
and costly treatment. 

(a) Patients in mental hospitals in the South with pellagra are practically 
eliminated as a result of the discovery that niacin cures pellagra. (34) 

(b) The number of patients with paresis due to syphilis has been sharply cut 
due to the medical research discovery of penicillin as treatment and cure for 
syphilis. (34) Between 1946 and 1951, first admissions to New York civil 
State hospitals because of general paresis declined 50 percent. (34) 

(ec) Electric-shock therapy has helped many people suffering from certain 
types of schizophrenia and involutional melancholia. 

(d) Cretinism, which is a type of dwarfism and imbecility developing during 
fetal life or early infancy as a result of lack of thyroid, can now be successfully 
treated with thyroid if recognized early enough. (37) 

(e) Neurological research has produced the electroencephalograph and 
demonstrated the essential nature of epilepsy as a disorder ef the energy and 
economy of brain cells, which is controllable by chemical means, such as the 
drugs tridione and artane. The result is that 8O percent of all epileptics can 
now lead normal lives. (38) 

More extensive research would find better methods of treatment and cures 
to get people out of mental hospitals. 

2. Training of additional psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers, nurses to 
take more efficient care of the increasing numbers of mentally ill. 

3. Construction of additional facilities to relieve overcrowding conditions. 

4. More funds are needed fer the construction of research facilities. 

(a) The National Institute of Mental Health of the United States Public 
Health Service has requests on hand totaling $22,253,128 from 49 institutions 
throughout the country to increase their laboratory facilities for research in 
mental illness, which the Institute is unable to fill since no funds were appro- 
priated in fiscal 1954 for this purpose. (39) 

5. Development of outpatient services is a striking advance and greatly to be 
encouraged. The techniques of treating patients in outpatient clinics have so 
advanced that it is probably safe to say that as many as one-third of the patients 
who are now treated successfully in the clinics would several years ago have 
been regarded as suitable only for hospital treatment. Treatment in an out- 
patient clinic is obviously less costly than hospitalization and provides the great 
therapeutic advantage of allowing the healing process to take place in the same 
environment in which the illness originated, avoiding the violent transition from 
community to hospital to community again. (35) 
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Wuart Is THe Tax Loss To THE FepERAL GOVERNMENT DvuE TO MENTAL ILLNESS? 


At least 1,000,000 man-years are lost each year in productivity because of 
mental illness. This loss in man-years is equivalent to $3,428,000,000 lost in 
productivity in 1952 alone by the victims of mental illness. (8) (9) 

As a result of this loss in earnings, the Federal Government lost in 1952 alone 
$418,000,000 in income tax revenue, which would have accrued to the Govern- 
ment on these earnings. (8) (9) 

(1) Research needs: The figure of $4,750,000 is based on grant requests pres- 
ently on hand at the National Institute of Mental Health, plus the cost of the 
program for career investigators. 

(2) Research fellowship needs: The requested amount of $350,000 would pro- 
vide for approximately 100 fellowships for research training of outstanding 
persons interested in a research career, to help meet the urgent needs for trained 
research personnel. 

(3) Training and teaching needs: To provide for training and teaching grants 
to help meet the urgent needs for psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, psychiatric 
nurses, psychiatric social workers, etc.: (a) $1,000,000 for undergraduate medi- 
cal schools to extend grants to 78 medical schools instead of 40; (b) $6,000,000 
for teaching grants and stipends to continue the present graduate training pro- 
gram of teaching grants and traineeships (330 grants to medical and other pro- 
fessional schools teaching in psychiatry, psychiatric nursing, psychiatric social 
work and clinical psychology to provide teaching expenses and 1,200 traineeships 
to these same institutions for students) ; (c) $100,000 for short-term institutes 
for general practitioners, health workers, nurses, etc.; (@) $250,000 for psy- 
chiatric aide training. 

According to minimum standards of the American Psychiatrie Association on 
personnel needed for “continued treatment” of mental patients, the average 
State mental hospital is about: 

66 percent understaffed in registered nurses; 

40 percent understaffed in physicians; 

28 percent understaffed in hospital attendants; 

75 percent understaffed in psychiatric social workers; and 
76 percent understaffed in clinical psychologists. 

(4) Construction needs: Since the last time Congress acted, requests in the 
amount of $19,887,671 for the construction of mental illness research facilities 
have been received from 51 leading medical institutions throughout the United 
States. 

(5) Grants to States: The sum of $4 million is requested to raise present 
floor for State grants from $19,200 to $30,000; to assist States to develop new 
facilities in areas not now covered by clinical services; to assist States to meet 
demands for such services as psychiatric services to schools, etc., to prevent need 
of sending more patients to mental hospitals. The States are presently matching 
Federal funds 50 cents on each Federal dollar. f 

(6) Direct operations (intramural) research: For laboratory research and 
field studies, $975,000; clinical research investigations, $660,000; visiting scien- 
tists, $100,000 ; technical services, $200,000; cost of patient care and other serv- 
ices, $1,565,000. 

(7) Technical assistance to States: This figure includes $300,000 for mental 
health in industry-manpower problems. 

(8) America’s Health—A Report to the Nation by the National Health Assem- 
bly, page 185. Published by Harper & Bros., New York, 1949. 

(9) National Income Number, Survey of Current Business, July 1953, page 20; 
published by United States Department of Commerce. Average annual earning 
per full-time employee in industry in 1952, $3,428. Income-tax loss estimate 
based on assumption that each earner would claim, on the average, 2 dependents, 
thus paying on a $3,428 annual income approximately $418 in Federal income 
taxes. 


Mr. Gorman. I would like to make one parenthetical remark as a 
very uninformed layman about the whole problem, and this I think 
would introduce our next three witnesses. 

I started in this field 10 years ago. On my first visit to a mental 
hospital, not as a patient but as a police reporter, I was asked to go 
down to investigate the beating of a patient to death in a mental 
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hospital, and I saw this thing as mainly a terrific waste of human 
manpower. I remember the second day I toured the mental hospital 
with the superintendent, that four times during the course of the 
tour he said “Hello, Doctor,” and I was a little concerned why he 
would say to a patient, “Hello Doctor,” and I was abashed, but finally 
curiosity got the better of my reserve and Tf said, “Why do you call 
these people doctors?” He said, “Mr. Gorman, they are doctors who 
broke down under’the wartime strain.” He said, “I would like you 
to come into my office and if you will promise not to divulge the names, 
I will let you look at the roster of the persons we have in the largest 
mental hospital in Oklahoma.” I was astounded at the number of 
doctors, lawyers, and professional people. 

A high percentage of protedsheud panei seem to break down under 
life’s stresses. I have never been a professional bleeding heart ; I have 
never been a pleader for cases, but it has always continued to anger 
me that we waste some of our finest minds and just dump them off 
somewhere in the woods, and in trying to operate a working democracy 
it just never made sense tome. And I think the total approach in this 
democracy of ours ought to be a simple one of getting these people 
back to usefulness in terms of their families and society; that we can- 
not afford to keep those people away off in the woods somewhere. 

Excuse me for that personal reference, but I do feel strongly, after 
10 years devoted to this work. 

I am deeply grateful to this committee and I make this as an honest 
and frank statement. Your committee has provided a tremendous 
leadership in this field. Unfortunately the States, until the last few 
years, seemed to concentrate on buildings. Of course it was necessary. 
During the war, there was no building of mental hospitals. But I 
think in the last few years there has been a tremendous swing, led by 
this program, toward early treatment and prevention of mental illness. 

Now if I may call upon our next witness, Dr. Douglas Bond, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, head of the department of psychiatry of Western 
Reserve University School of Medicine. He will talk on research 
advances, and the main research advances have been made possible 
as a result of grants by the National Institute of Mental Health. 

Dr. Bonn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, the 
need and value of research against mental disorders has been estab- 
lished by years of testimony before you. I will concentrate today on 
new treatments and other research advances made during the past 
year. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ELECTROSHOCK THERAPY 


We are constantly striving to make electric shock therapy, of which 
you probably have already heard, more effective and to extend it to 
more patients. 

Certain drugs have been developed for use along with shock therapy 
in patients with weak hearts, brittle bones, or other complications, 
which in the past had ruled out this valuable treatment. 

Coramine combined with electroshock was tested by Sol Levy, M. D., 
clinical director, Eastern State Hospital, Medical Lake, Wash, on 50 
aged patients, 25 of whom could not have received the shock treat- 
ment without coramine. Results were so favorable that the average 
hospital stay was reduced to 3 weeks, as against 8 months for un- 
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treated aged patients. When checked 12 months after discharge, none 
of the discharged patients had returned to the hospital. The hospital 
cost prevented amounted to roughly $50,000. After 2 years of fur- 
ther success with it, this treatment is used regularly in the Eastern 
State Hospital and has been extended to other hospitals as well. 

Any therapy which can discharge aged patient sooner is extremely 
valnabie to us, as the aged make up a third of the admissions to the 
mental hospitals. Further research on drugs, combined with electro- 
shock, should produce even better results. One of the great problems 
in psychiatry at the moment is the tremendous increase of the aged 
population, which has led to an ever-increasing load of patients in 
later years and out in the State of Ohio 50 percent of the patients hos- 
pitalized are over 55, and it is a very big area of concentration and 
will be an increasingly greater one as advances in other fields of 
medicine go on. 

Several research projects have been studying from differing angles 
precisely how electroshock works in the body. They have found out 
certain types of conditions which respond to electroshock; others 
which do not. The treatment is entirely incidental in its effects and 
nobody knows how this thing works and it is important that we dis- 
cover a little more about how it works and know precisely when to give 
it without causing complications which this may cause at times. 

This kind of si should be pushed by governmental officials 
as it may pay large dividends quickly. It is costly to neglect it. Such 
research may well enable us to increase the proportion of patients 
treated early in outpatient clinics at about one-fourth the cost of 
hospitalization. Many of these patients now remain in hospitals for 
20 or 30 years at a cost ranging up to $50,000 each. 

If dependable control treatments can be developed to help these 
patients lead productive, happier lives in the community, the cost of 
the research would be almost nothing compared to the money saved 
for the Government and the relative happiness of many human beings. 


CORTISONE AND THYROID 


In a study of a group of 27 schizophrenics, one-half to two-thirds 
responded well to cortisone therapy; this is in contrast to results by 
snot group of investigators 2 years ago and indicates need for 

ollowup. 

In spoke large series of psychiatric cases studied, the thyroid gland 
was not functioning properly and several were cured by thyroid 
treatment alone. A third group of workers, on the basis of study 
of a large group of patients, ee found thyroid may be both ameliora- 
tive and curative in chronic or acute psychoses not otherwise respon- 
sive to treatment. 


NIACIN THERAPY 


Niacin, the vitamin which prevents and cures pellagra, a disease 
which formerly filled thousands of mental hospital .beds, may be of 
definite value in psychoses of the aged. 

In a recent careful study, 54 aged mental hospital patients were 
given niacin therapy. Twelve patients, or about 20 percent, improved 
markedly enough to be discharged from hospital. Improvement was 
greater for those under 65 than for those over 65. The outlook is 
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best for those with recent onset of the disease and is also better for 
those with illness due to hardening of the arteries of the brain rather 
than to other psychoses. This is a tremendously important thing 
because the disease of hardening of the arteries is an enormous one. 


NEW CONVULSIVE TREATMENT WITH FLICKERING LIGHT 


During the year a new type of shock treatment was opened up for 
further study which may well take its place in the psychiatrist’s bat- 
tery of weapons. 

he shock is triggered by a series of intermittent flashes of light 
directed into the eyes of the patient, following administration of a 
drug, azozol. 

The investigators recommend it as ideal for use with aged patients, 
as the convulsions are mild, because, if it is not directed right, and so 
forth, it will produce a convulsion in sensitive patients, especially after 
drugs which allow the convulsion to take place, and this is a gentle 
form of shock treatment. The procedure is still in an experimental 
stage, but may lead to a safer and more effective shock therapy. 


ELECTRIC STIMULUS DEEP IN BRAIN 


_ At Tulane University, Mayo Clinic, Western Reserve University, 
and other centers, researchers are implanting tiny wires deep into 
various parts of the brain to introduce a gentle electric stimulus. I 
should also say it is also used for recording. The wires are about 
the size of one of your hairs and can be implanted from the outside 
by the use of the instrument with great accuracy, and the small 
amounts of stimulus you use are tiny currents, and you use small am- 
peres in current voltage. And this will produce the same effect in 
animal or man. You can use it on an animal and have it produce a 
tremendous reaction; and of course this has great theoretical interest 
and possibly means it is very likely to be the most fruitful field for 
the future. It is the kind of technique that can easily be used on man, 
who has a bigger head, and it is easier to do it on man for that reason. 
We do not know exactly what to do with the human, yet, but it is 
certainly something that needs pushing very hard. 

The results look very promising. Some patients improve markedly, 
and some brighten up, become more normal and responsive after a 
deep center of their brain is stimulated a little. This makes us hope 
that further study will lead to new forms of electroshock treatment, 
much milder, yet more effective. Along with this, a closer under- 
standing of the chemical action of the electrie current may well 
develop drugs which will be even more effective than electroshock is 
today. I should also say that the brain has a very marked control 
over the rest of the body in many ways and through stimulants of the 
brain you have a remakable influence over high blood pressure and 
various and sundry diseases, because the brain is oitbably the center 
which controls a great many hormonal activities. 


MILD ELECTRICAL STIMULATION 


Encouraging results have been noticed by some psychiatrists using 
mild electrical stimulation applied to the surface of the head, which 
does not produce a convulsion as in shock treatment. 
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One group of investigators found the treatment of definite benefit 
in four types of patients including certain schizophrenics, and js 
especially adaptable to outpatient clinics. 

It may develop that this new treatment will be of wide value in 
helping potential hospital patients avoid a complete breakdown, as 
well as in preventing relapses. 

But this will require much more research and followup evaluation. 
Just how the current affects the brain is not known, and this must be 
the subject of fundamental research, which obviously in this instance 
has great promise. 


COMMENT ON NEWLY DEVELOPED THERAPIES 


If any patient can be discharged from a hospital and resume normal 
activities, perhaps continuing with low-cost outpatient clinic treat- 
ment, both the taxpayer and the patient have made a gain. 

Therefore, these new therapies point to the value of further research 
to improve them, as well as basic research to discover the underlying 
mechanisms. This is the research which will lead to out-and-out 
cures for mental disorders. 


HEREDITY 


Evidence mounting during the past year has confirmed the opinion 
of most scientists that heredity plays a definite part in mental disorder. 

In the study of identical twins who had schizophrenic parents, each 
twin developed the same type of disorder much more often than 
nonidentical twins from two eggs. This tendency was recorded even 
when the identical twins were reared separately and had no contact 
with each other from birth. This study by Dr. Franz Kallmann in 
New York City is partly financed by a United States Public Health 
Service grant. 

Many questions are opened up by this and other studies of hered- 
nf Worldwide interest in human genetics is growing. Pope Pius 

II made a plea for systematic further investigation of heredity 


in health and disease at the inauguration of the new Gregor Mendel 
Institute for twin research at the University of Rome. 

Mr. Fernanvez. When was that? 

Dr. Bonp. That was in this last year, in the fall. 


PSYCHOSURGERY 


During the past year nine new and more refined operations on the 
brain have been developed or improved in the field of psychosurgery. 
These operations are as effective as the earlier prefrontal lobotomy, 
and less damaging to the personality, so that they are beginning to 
supercede it. The old operations were quite crude; although they 
would give good benefits in some areas, they usually left the patient 
still deficient. He was often lacking in judgment, had small control] 
of himself, and the operations were confined to smaller and smaller 
areas. Those unfortunate complications are much less and in general 
the whole thing is better. 

For example, a recent review of 2,000 operations showed that one 
of the newer operations reduces certain undesirable followup effects 
by 95 percent, as compared with earlier operation. 
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In another general survey the author stated that psychosurgery— 


seems to promise return to the community of a greater number of patients with 
chronic mental disease who have been hospitalized for more than 2 years, than 
does any other form of treatment. 

As an instance of this, another followup study has just been pub- 
lished of a group of hospitalized schizophrenics who were treated with 
psychosurgery and discharged from the hospital; 40 percent of them 
were still in the community after periods ranging from 5 to 10 years. 
Five to 10 years is the standard that the cancer people use for a cured 
cancer case and this is used in all fields as a standard. 

This is a remarkable record when it is considered that without this 
treatment nearly 100 percent would remain in hospital for the re- 
mainder of their lives. 

Psychosurgery has ordinarily been considered only as a drastic last 
resort for only end-of-the-road patients, but some surgeons expe- 
rienced with it are now beginning to think of it as a turning point 
in therapy. Once the anxiety and obsessions of the patient are reduced 
to manageable proportions by psychosurgery, the patients become 
accessible to other kinds of therapy, which did not help before. 

Preventive psychosurgery is being used as a control in manic-depres- 
sive psychosis. At a mental hospital in Canada, six manic-depressive 
patients, with combined total hospitalization of 290 months, were 
treated wtih psychosurgery. Five years later they were found to have 
spent a total of only 17 months in hospital during that time, and not 
one suffered an attack. 

Looking forward to the future, the psychiatrist stated : 

Prophylactic electroshock and prophylactic (psychosurgery) are effective, but 
they are crude and violent methods of treatment. Continued research in this 


field should ultimately bring rich results * * *. New drugs may be developed 
which may ultimately become our best treatment aids. 


ALCOHOLISM 


In projects conducted over the last year or two research workers 
have found evidence that alcoholism springs from the following 
sources, or a combination of them: Glandular imbalance; disturbance 
in body building processes ; heredity; psychological makeup. 

Effective therapies for many patients have been developed, but full 
knowledge of alcoholism through further research is needed to provide 
a full range of treatments applicable to all patients. 

For instance, certain drugs and hormones, such as antibuse, apomor- 
phine, ACE, which we call cortisone, and ACTH get alcoholics on their 
feet and off of the alcohol, but then psychotherapy is needed to increase 
the number of patients making a permanent social adjustment. 

A group of research workers are on the trace of a chemical test 
which would identify potential alcoholics and forewarn them. 

They have also found a combination of vitamins which diminish 
the craving for alcohol, and make possible moderate drinking for 
some alcoholics. 

Preliminary findings of a long-term study at Harvard Medical 
School, tending to confirm the results, are favorable. 
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NEW HOPE FOR THE AGED MENTALLY ILL 


National Mental Health Institute scientists have developed new 
techniques, which for the first time make it possible to measure the 
amount of blood which flows through the living thinking brain, and 
«6 hot inte the amount of oxygen and other chemicals utilized by this 

Using these new techniques fundamental studies are now possible 
showing how the condition of the blood helps bring about mental 
disorders. Two years ago this could not have been done. One reason 
I think research in this field has lagged so far behind is it is a tre- 
mendously difficult thing to do research in this area and now we 
have just begun to get a little breakthrough from the point of view 
that you can do so many things now that you could not do before the 
advent of penicillin; with the use of penicillin you can operate on 
people Sn commande freedom, whereas any kind of operation 
u to be terrible in case of infection. Furthermore, electronic 
equipment allows you to measure things that you could never measure 
before in terms of electrical impulses; such things as measuring blood 
going through the waking brain and the thinking brain are possible 
only because of the development of techniques in the use of the body 
~ came principally from physics, and which were not at all possible 
before. 

Another series of studies has duplicated in the laboratory a blood- 
clearing factor which, acting with other chemicals, normally avoids 
hardening of the arteries, including those of the brain. Discovery of 
this blood-chemical system by the National Institute doctors furnishes 
the first real insight into the true nature of hardening of the arteries, 
which accounts for over 50,000 admissions to the mental hospitals 
every year. But much more study is needed to develop a practical 
treatment. Of course that is important in that it is not confined to 
mental illness, but has to do with heart disease, high blood pressure, 
and so forth. 

A recent controlled study of 40 patients with hardening of the 
arteries, treated with a specially developed low-fat, low-cholestero]l 
diet, arrested the disease process and returned to normal activities a 
number of disabled patients. This also needs followup with more 
projects. 


BEYOND THE HOSPITAL—DISCOVERY OF NEW-TYPE EARLY TREATMENT AND 
REHABILITATION CENTERS 


The discovery of new curative methods lead to new treatment cen- 
ters, to apply the treatments before mental breakdown, when they 
will do the most good. 

Mental hospitals as we know them are, by and large, adapted to 
treat patients who have already broken down. But we need new, 
better treatment centers, and research is delivering them to us. 

The National Mental Health Institute is sparking an ever-growing 
interest in the development of these new-type preventive community 
centers. Governor Stratton, of Illinois, has allotted $100,000 for this 
purpose in Peoria. Governor Dewey, of New York, in his budget 
message this year advocated a network of local preventive treatment 
centers, with State aid, to keep people out of the State mental hos- 
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pitals. Oklahoma used the new treatment centers successfully to re- 
duce its hospital population for the first time last year. 

Throughout the country there are springing up outpatient clinics, 
day hospitals, night hospitals, half-way houses, rehabilitation centers, 
foster-home placement programs, special units for the aged and other 
mental patients in general hospitals. Research is producing these new, 
more efficient weapons for giving better treatment to the patient at less 
cost to the citizen than custodial hospitals would cost. 

Mr. Gorman. Thank you, Dr. Bond. 

If I may, I would like to make one remark in connection with 
Dr. Bond’s impressive list of research projects. I just checked off 
the most significant ones that are partially supported by the National 
Institute of Mental Health grants. The whole field of electrical 
stimulation of the brain which Dr. Robert Heath testified about before 
this committee a year ago was started by a Federal grant and has now 
been picked up by the States and some private foundations. 

The work on the blood circulation of the brain, which seems to me 
very basic to many of our problems, is mainly the work of the Director 
of Research of the National Institute of Mental Health. He is a very 
distinguished physiologist. 

The blood-clearing factor, as you know, is largely a product of 
Bethesda. We feel enormously interested in, Mr. Chairman, and 
proud of, not only the extramural grants-in-aid program, but of the 
intramural research work going on which is so very solid, and to 
which Dr. Bond has paid tribute. 

In the training and teaching area, I would like to introduce some- 
one I regard as one of the giants of American psychiatry, past presi- 
dent of the American Psychiatric Association, associate professor of 
psychiatry, Wayne University Medical School, and chairman of the 
mental health committee, American Medical Association, Dr. Leo H. 
Bartemeier, of Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Barremerer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommit- 
tee, for the last 5 years we have given statistics on the need for trained 
personnel, and I think you are quite familiar with the extent of the 
problem. 


EARLY TREATMENT OF POTENTIAL HOSPITAL PATIENTS 


Fortunately, we live in a time of remarkable achievement and great 
expectation for further advance in the centuries-old search for answers 
to the riddle of mental disorder. Psychiatry has recently made rapid 
strides toward effective treatments. 

These new treatments have been developed by the medical schools 
and their teaching hospitals, but they are far ahead of the regular 
public mental hospitals, which are not able to draw in the best per- 
sonnel. The only solution for the mental hospitals is to transform 
them as quickly as possible into treatment-training-research centers, 
in close cooperation with the medical schools. This can hardly be 
an expanded program of teaching grants to the 

ools. 

Small-scale results are now coming from the Federal training grants 
activities, inadequate though they are to the size of the task. 

Let me tell about some of the work done by these psychiatrists in 
training. 
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Louisiana State University and Tulane University Medical Schools 
ive intensive treatment to psychiatric bed patients at their teaching 
acility, Charity Hospital in New Orleans. With 1 doctor to about 9 

patients, they send over 90 percent back home within a year, as against 
about 50 percent by the State mental hospitals, which have 1 doctor 
to 350 patients. 

This advanced treatment also cuts the average time in hospital, and 
the number of beds required, to about one-fourth as compared with 
the same number of patients in the State mental hospitals. This means 
that patient turnover is four times as fast in the medical school hos- 
pitals as it is in the regular mental hospitals. (See appendix I.) 

In additional to the bed patients, outpatient treatment at Charity 
Hospital keeps several hundred noleanialaneniit hospital patients out 
of the State hospitals altogether. They never even see a hospital bed. 

or = comes from having adequate trained personnel. (See ap- 

ndix IV. 

Feast yde, M. D., and Sanbourne Bockoven, M. D., in a cost 
study of treatment results over the past 5 years at Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital, a State-supported training and research facility of Harvard 
Medical School, state that intensive treatment to inpatients sends 
more patients back to the community than the traditional State mental 
hospital, costs three-fourths as much over the patient’s life span, and 
because of increased patient turnover, requires only one-seventh the 
eny beds for the same number of patients.’ (See ap- 
ndix IT. 

canes Hyde, Bockoven, and Harry Solomon, M. D., director of 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital also report that in 1951 the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital Out-Patient Clinic kept 175 patients out of 
the State mental hospital altogether through clinic treatment, at about 
one-fourth the cost of hospital care during the first year only.2 (See 
appendix ITT.) 

t is the conviction of Drs. Hyde and Solomon, based on their 5 
years pilot experience at Boston Psychopathic Hospital, that about 
35 percent of the current admissions to mental hospitals are of the 
type which could successfully be treated in outpatient clinics and 
kept out of State hospitals altogether, and that the hospital stay of 
another 35 percent could be materially shortened. (See appendix 
IV for details.) 

William C. Menninger, M. D., of the Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans., states as follows: 

We must improve our State hospitals * * *. We discharge about 50 percent of 
admissions, a third of whom must be readmitted. 

If we trained personnel to give early effective treatment, it is possible that 
80 percent to 85 percent of these admissions could be returned to community 
life as productive citizens * * *. 

We might need no further hospital buildings if we could develop community 
clinics for early treatment and really provide adequate treatment in our 
hospitals * * *. 

But the pressing need is personnel (appendix IV). 


1J. Sanbourne Bockoven, M. D., and Robert W. Hyde, M. D., Comparative Cost Analysis 
of Treatment Results of Intensive Treatment Hospital With the Traditional Large Mental 
Hospital, vagepepet pener on file, National Mental Health Committee. 

2 Robert W. Hyde, M. D., and J. Sanbourne Bockoven, M. D., Evaluation of Part of the 
Work of Southard Clinic (Out-Patient rtment, Boston Psychopathic Hospital) for 
Calendar Year 1951, unpublished paper on file, National Mental Health Committee. 
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Outpatient rehabilitation service can prevent relapses of many 
discharged mental hospital patients, thus reducing the number of 
readmissions, and saving the cost of the hospitalization. 

For instance, in Maryland several hundred discharged patients 
every year are kept from relapsing and returning to the hospitals, at 
about one-half of what the hospitalization would cost, through a 
boarding-out or family-care program. The average cost per eon 
on family care in 1950 was $294.26, and in hospital $609.39. Family- 
care programs are also preventing hospitalization in California, 
New York, and several other States. 

Another kind of followup treatment, vocational rehabilitation, can 
both keep people out of mental hospitals and also take them off the 
welfare 

At the LSU psychiatric outpatient unit in Charity Hospital, New 
Orleans, under the guidance of. Dr. Ian Stevenson, a psychiatrist, and 
Mrs. Thais Morris Fisher, a psychiatric social worker, both of them 
faculty members at the LSU Medical School, 25 psychiatric patients 
on relief, specially selected because they were judged “hopelessly un- 
employable,” were given short-term rehabilitation treatment of a new 
type. Twenty out of the twenty-five were put back on their feet and 
taken off relief. These 20 patients had cost the State of Louisiana an 
estimated $10,000 a year in welfare payments alone. (See ap- 
pendix V.) 

Many of them had already been kept out of mental hospitals 
eoronen autpationt treatment at the LSU psychiatric unit in Charity 

ospital, 

The above are examples of how modern, scientific rehabilitation can 
save tax money by salvaging discharged or potential mental hospital 
patients. A complete rehabilitation program would usually include: 

1. Psychiatric treatment when required ; 

2. Vocational rehabilitation, finding jobs for patients; and 

3. Boarding-out or family care for those who need it. 

But in no State have all three elements ever been combined in a total 
rehabilitation program and fully exploited statewide, to the gain of 
the taxpayer. The State which does this will undoubtedly reap a 
rich harvest in tax dollars saved. 

It must be remembered that the personnel would have to be specially 
trained for this purpose by the universities. 

The new treatments and methods referred to, are the result of recent 
research and development conducted by the medical schools. 

The Oklahoma State Department of Mental Health, in cooperation 
with the medical school, has just begun an intensive treatment and 
training program, both in the hospitals and the communities, and the 
hospital population for 1953 has already been reduced for the first 
time in the history of the State. 

To sum it up, if we train personnel and build up a network of early 
treatment centers in the community, as a “defense-in-depth” for the 
chronic wards of the mental hospitals, the patient population can 
gradually but surely be reduced. 


3 Study of Cost of Family Care Programs of Tw. Maryland State Hospitals From May 1, 
1949, to oh 30, 1950, by Maryland Mental Hygiene Society, published by Mental Hospital 
Institute, American Psychiatric Association, October 1950. 
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TREATMENT OF NONHOSPITAL PATIENTS 


In addition these same early treatment facilities can give much- 
needed therapy to those who are mentally ill, but not in danger of 
hospitalization, that is, juvenile delinquents, drug addicts, sex devi- 
ants, maladjusted school children, parents facing divorce and family 
breakup, aged patients, and many others. 

Thus the same trained personnel and the same type of early treat- 
ment centers would serve all types of the mentally ill, whether they 
are hospital or nonhospital patients. 

Since I have been specifically assigned the discussion of the training 
and clinical programs of the National Institute of Mental Health, I 
would like to point out the serious deficiencies in the projected 1955 
budget. 

in the line item for training and teaching grants there is a large cut 
of $500,000 below the current fiscal 1954 level. This is somewhat 
puzzling in view of the frequently demonstrated shortages of psychi- 
atrists and allied psychiatric personnel in our mental hospitals, clinics, 
medical teaching programs, schools, courts, and other agencies. With 
a nationwide shortage of 15,000 agement we should be expanding 
our training programs rather than contracting them. The 1953 re- 

rt of the Council of State Governments, Training and Research in 
State Mental Health Programs, points out that we are training only 
450 psychiatrists annually—we should be training at least 3 times 
that number each year. 

Until we are able to supply a sufficient number of psychiatrists to 
meet the enormous present-day demands, we must oO upon the 
general medical practitioner to help in the treatment of patients with 
emotional troubles, 

I have been personally spending approximately one-third of my 
professional time trying to train general practitioners in the basic 
principles of psychiatry and how they can utilize those principles in 
the treatment of some 50 percent of the patients who consult them, 
because we now know for certain somewhere between 40 and 50 per- 
cent of all patients who consult physicians do so for complaints which 
are due to emotional reasons basically. 

Currently 42 medical schools receive grants from the National 
Institute of Mental Health to promote the teaching of psychiatry 
at the undergraduate level. 

This teaching of psychiatry at the undergraduate level is not 
intended for the purpose of helping medical students become pyschia- 
trists, but for the purpose of helping medical students understand 
the emotional rebieie that confront many general practitioners, 
surgeons, and obstetricians in order to make them more comprehen- 
sive physicians, and to help them really understand the whole pa- 
tient, because, as you and I both know, so many people do come to 
doctors—and we suffer it ourselves from time to time, various bodily 
complaints and go to doctors—and many times their complaints are 
only the surface manifestations of un erlying worries about their 
children, conflicts with their wives, with their mother-in-law, and 
their families. 

We should extend these teaching grants to all of the 80 medical 
schools in the United States. Instead, the 1955 budget cuts back 
the level of the existing program. The National Mental Health Com- 
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mittee, in proposing last year’s training and teaching line item of 
$4,176,000 be raised to $7,350,000 in the 1955 budget, suggests that 
$1 million go to the undergraduate medical schools so that all 80 
medical schools may be aided; that $6 million be provided for teach- 
ing grants and stipends to multiply the number of psychiatrists and 
allied personnel being trained, and that the remaining $350,000, be 
used to hold institutes for general practitioners and allied workers 
and to improve the training of psychiatric aids.* 

Psychiatric aids, as you probably already know, are what we used 
to call orderlies in our hospitals. In a mental hospital we have al- 
ways called them attendants, and we have some 80,000 attendants 
working in our hospitals. "These are people who come from the high- 
ways and byways looking for jobs, but those are the people who 
attend to the patients in the wards. They really live with the pa- 
tients 8 hours a day, and they are very influential in helping patients 
to recovery. 

Now, of the 80,000 we have trained 20,000, and those 20,000 are re- 
maining on their jobs; they have a better understanding of their pa- 
tients and they are definitely instrumental in our returning a larger 
number of people back to their families. This is a very good step. 

There is a fundamental issue at stake here. If you increase the 
amount of research knowledge in the field of mental health you must, 
of necessity, increase the number of psychiatric practitioners who 
can bring this knowledge to the aid of emotionally sick people. Re- 
search in psychiatry is undoubtedly a more arresting and interesting 
item for discussion, but I assure you, as one who has taught in a medi- 
cal school for many years, that this knowledge is worthless unless it 
is actively and quantitatively. 

The item for “Clinics and community services” deserves even more 
careful consideration. In 1950 the National Institute of Mental 
Health was allotted $3,550,000 for these services. Since that time 
there has been a yearly reduction in that item with the result that 
the 1955 budget provides only $2,525,000, the same as last year’s. 

In many respects, the community services program of the NIMH 
has been its most successful operation. Over the past 6 years it has 
made possible the establishment of 200 new clinics and provision for 
additional services by another 200 clinics. It has been a tremendous 
catalyst in attracting large State and local funds for clinics and other 
community mental health functions. You well know this inspiring 
story. In fiscal 1948, State and local contributions aggregated only 
$2,500,000; last year the same State and local contributions amounted 
to $11, 500,000, approximately 4 times the Federal contribution. 

What is the justification for cutting the funds available to this 

rogram? Is the problem growing smaller, easier to handle? Let’s 
ook at the facts. Testimony presented at a health inquiry conducted 
by the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee (Wolver- 
ton) last fall indicated a Saticunl ised for 840 additional full-time 
clinics. I dare say there is hardly a clinic in any part of this country 
which does not have a long waiting list. Even in New York City, 


*Present Status and Future Needs of Psychiatric Facilities in General Hospitals in the 
United States and Canada, by A. E. Bennett, M. D., Eugene A. Hargrove, M. D., and 
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where there are ore clinics per person than anywhere else, a sick 
person has to wait 6 months to a year before receiving his first ap- 
pointment. xchis is a very dangerous situation—thousands of upset, 
emotionally troubled people are capable of all sorts of antisocial ac- 
tivities during such a trying period. 

Just a few months ago the Child Welfare League of America pub- 
lished the first nationwide study of treatment centers for disturbed 
children. The report, citing studies placing the number of children 
from homes broken by death, divorce, or desertion at 6 million; and 
the number born out of wedlock annually at 150,000, pointed out that 
80 percent of American communities fail to provide adequate facili- 
ties for emotionally disturbed children. According to the report, 25 
States have no child-guidance centers, and there are only 30 resident 
treatment centers in the country which are altogether capable of 
treating only 1,500 children per year. These centers have 10 times 
as many applicants as they are able to handle each year. 

Residential treatment centers for children correspond to mental 
hospitals for adults. They are little hospitals, if you can call them 
that, where children who are disturbed, who are really so sick al- 
ready that they cannot be treated by coming into clinics, must go. 

Now, unfortunately, I must tell you that in many of our public 
mental hospitals these children have heretofore, and continue to be, 
committed to these adult mental hospitals, and you can see children 
here and there mixed in with grownup men and women.°® 

Even more arresting are the figures from a just-completed 3-year 
research project conducted under the auspices of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Department of Psychiatry. It reported that 10 percent of 
public-school children in the United States are emotionally disturbed 
and need mental guidance, but that the majority of the schools lack 
the trained personnel or facilities to aid these disturbed children. In 
80 percent of the schools, mental hygiene problems were not even 
discussed in the classroom. In 85 percent of the schools where mental 
hygiene problems were discussed, there were no staff personnel trained 
in mental hygiene. The psychiatric personnel shortages in the schools 
are appalling—1 psychiatrist for every 50,000 children, 1 psychologist 
for every 10,964 children and 1 psychiatric social worker for every 
38,461 children. 

During the past few months the Nation’s newspapers have had head- 
line after headline about the growing juvenile delinquency problem. 
Right here in Washington a Senate subcommittee has held a series of 
hearings on the seriousness of the problem. Despite all this sound and 
fury, ot have been only small efforts to treat the emotional disturb- 


ances at the root of delinquent behavior. 


When we use the term “community services” I sometimes think we 
fail to convey the specific help given at the State and local level under 
the umbrella of these programs. For example: grants-in-aid under 
this program support many activities directed toward the psychiatric 


5 The Day Hospital as an Extension of Psychiatric Treatment, by Ruth I. Bernard, M. D., 
Lewis L. Robbins, M. D., and Fred M. Tetzlaff, M. D., in Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 
vol. 16, No. 2, March 1952, p. 50. 

Psychiatrie Service in a General Hospital With - Reference to a Day Treatment 
vat bre E. Moll, M. D., in American Journal of Psychiatry, vol. 109, No. 10, April 

774. 

The Day Hospital, an Experiment in Social and Syntho-Analytic Psycho- 

apd by Joshua Bierer, . D., D. Beon., London, published by H. K. Kewis & Co., Ltd., 


education of school teachers, ministers, public-health personnel, voca- 

tional rehabilitation specialists, ete. ‘This is an exceedingly important 
enterprise. These are the professions which contact large segments 
of the population in the course of their regular duties. They are ina 
strategic position to engage in mental-health education. : 

Moneys under this program also support community education ac- 
tivities—varied efforts to alert communities to the problem of mental 
illness and ways of handling it. Many parents are reached through 
prenatal and well baby clinics. Printed material and visual aids go to 
countless civic organizations. Yet only nine States have trained edu- 
cational aetna on their mental health staffs. 

There are other activities too numerous to mention here. These 
moneys support technical consultative services to local school districts, 
health agencies, juvenile courts, and welfare agencies. Public health 
personnel are in the forefront in helping to organize local mental- 
health programs. They have also been most active in the rehabilita- 
tion of the mentally ill, participating in workshops, institutes, and 
case conferences with rehabilitation specialists. They have also been 
engaged in a number of outstanding special projects—extension of 
nursing services to families of the mentally ill; projects to train lay 
leaders in community mental-health workers, and many, many more. 

The budget for fiscal 1954 cut this program from $3,100,000 to $2,- 
325,000. Despite the fact that the States and localities provided an 
extra million dollars in an effort to overcome the effects of this cut, 
severe damage was done to many programs. This was due to the fact 
that the additional State and local money had been planned for ex- 
panded activities; it had to be used instead to save existing services. 
Asa result of the cut of $775,000, 10 mental-health clinics were closed 
down and operations were reduced in 84 others. 

The State-by-State roster of services damaged by these cuts is a 
disheartening one: in Connecticut, one community clinic closed, assist- 
ance to community child guidance local clinics curtailed, and help re- 
fused to children living outside limited geographical areas. In Cecr- 
gia, plans for five mental-health clinics canceled. In North Carolina, 
a child guidance clinic at Duke University closed down. In West Vir- 
ginia, a mental-health clinic closed down in populous Huntington City. 
In Kentucky, psychiatric social services in Holland closed down and a 
reduction in services supplied by clinics in Lexington and Louisville. 
In Minnesota, the wiping out of support for the Minneapolis public 
schools mental-health program. And there are many more examples, 
all equally disheartening. 

During the current fiscal year there are available $12,300,000 in 
State and local funds and $2,325,000 in Federal funds for these clinic 
and community services programs. Each year since the inception of 
these programs the States and localities have increased their contribu- 
tions appreciably. Since 1950 the Federal Government has reduced 
its contribution. In the face of so enormous a problem—for example, 
the shortage of 840 full-time clinics—is it not incumbent upon the 
Federal Government to increase its contribution to the total fight ? 

This is not a question of Federal centralization or States rights or 
~ other slogan; it is a matter of each segment of the government con- 
tributing its rightful share to expand these preventative services. In 
this area it is the Federal Government which has defaulted. The 
NMHC therefore suggests a minimum Federal grant of $4 million for 
clinic and community services in the 1955 budget. 
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Comparative results of intensive treatment, medical schools, by LSU-Tulane at 
charity hospital and routine treatment and care at State mental hospitals 


Average hos- 
Acute (early) | Patients in pital stay Beds 
inpatients | hospital end | during Ist 12 yeaulred 
admitted | of 12 months meine q 
ays 


LSU-Tulane charity ' hospital. 303 18 58 50 
243 202 


1 Actual results, July 1952 to June 30, 1953. These figures are from the Tulane-conducted unit, but it is 
understood that LSU results are about the same. 

2 Based on a study of Louisiana State hospital admissions and discharges (confirming similar results in 
other State hospitals) which revealed that 50 percent of total admissions are discharged with average 6 
months’ stay; remainder in hospital end of 12 months. This 50 percent, however comes from the most 


treatable 75 percent of the total. 


Appenprx IT 


JULY 1952 COST STUDY CITES SAVING IN TAX DOLLARS—175 POTENTIAL PATIENTS 
KEPT OUT OF MENTAL HOSPITALS BY OUTPATIENT TREATMENT 


The following figures are based on an estimate by Robert W. Hyde, M. D., and 
J. Sanbourne Bockoven, M. D., entitled “Evaluation of Part of the Work of 
Southard Clinic (Outpatient Department of Boston Psychopathic Hospital) for 
Calendar Year 1951”: 

1,100 outpatients were treated in 1951. 

175 of these were potential new admissions kept out of mental hospitals by 


outpatient treatment. 
73 were former hospital patients in danger of relapse and readmission, also kept 


out of hospital. 
852 were patients not in danger of mental breakdown and hospitalization, 


First year: 


Custodial hospital care prevented for 175 patients_______.__-_---_--~- *$119, 525 
Outpatient treatment for 1,100 patients_ * 79, 450 
Partial net saving 1st year * 40, O75 


1175 times $683 for average of 10.5 months’ hospitalization each during Ist year. 
50 percent of new admissions to State mental hospitals are usually discharged in an 
average of 9 months. The others are still in hospital at end of 12 months. 

* Includes $31,500 cost’ to keep 175 potential new hospital patients out of hospital. 
Also included is cost of keeping out most of the 73 former hospital patients, now discharged 
but in danger of relapse and readmission. Saving on these 73 not computed. Also in- 
cluded is cost of treating the 852 not in danger of hospitalization. Treatment of the 852 
results in an uncomputed indirect tax-dollar gain—first, from increased earnings and 
income taxes ; second, from lowered public welfare cost due to prevention of family breakup. 

8 Saving gained through treating 175 patients paid for treatment of the others. Net 
saving left over should be used for training staff to set up 2 or 3 additional clinics. 


Commenting on the work of Southard Clinic, Harry C. Solomon, M. D., 
superintendent of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, states : 

“Outpatient clinics similar to ours could be set up as roadblocks across the 
front door of most mental hospitals. A training program is the key; a growing 
system of clinics could be fruitfully established with a potential capacity of 
one-third the present hospital admissions. 

“The following are eight preconditions to successful operation of such a clinic 
program ; 

“1. Since the clinic is to be the first of an expanding network, the chief of the 
clinie must be of teaching caliber, so that the clinic and others to follow will 
become training as well as treatment centers. 

“2. It is preferable that the chief of the clinic be a member of the faculty of 
a medical school. . 

“3. The proportion of potential hospital patients must be large enough to insure 
the financial savings desired. (Our proportion is about 25 percent of the total 
patient load. A larger proportion would bring larger savings. ) 

“4. The nonhospital group must be included in the clinic program, to assure 
willingness of both groups of patients to come for treatment, as well as to attract 


and hold professional staff. 
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“5, The clinic program and its expansion into a large network shali be a matter 
of the permanent policy of the State government so that trained staff will see a 
future to the program. 

“6. The psychiatrists on the staff shall be permitted private practice in addition 
to their clinie work. 

“7, The clinic shall be part of a hospital, so that the full range of modern 
psychiatric treatment can be utilized. 

“8. Research, as well as treatment and training, shall be built into the program 
of the clinic to attract and hold staff.” 


Appenpix III 


INTENSIVE TREATMENT OF MENTAL INPATIENTS AT THREE-FOURTHS COST OF 
CUSTODIAL CARE 


Experience at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, a State tax-supported 
research and teaching institution, has shown that intensive treatment of mental 
inpatients can be given at about three-fourths the cost of custodial care over the 
life span of the patients. 

A recent comparative estimate points out that for every 1,000 patients given 
intensive treatment from the point of admission, a saving of $1,295,400 in tax 
dollars is gained by the Senate over the life span of the patients. 

Seventy-two percent of the patients are returned and maintained in the com- 
munity through intensive treatment, as against 63 percent through custodial 
care of the kind which prevails in most State mental hospitals. 

BHighty percent of the patients are returned to the community by the end of 
10 weeks. 

The turnover is so increased that only about one-seventh the number of beds 
are required for the same number of patients, computed as follows: 


| Beds | Patients 


Custodial care (estimated) 700 1, 050 
Intensive treatment (actual, Boston Psychopathic Hospital) 100 1, 090 


That is why State-supported training of psychiatric personnel for intensive 
treatment is many times cheaper than custodial care, with its high life-span 
operating cost and expensive building programs. 

These results can be achieved on a large scale only if the State trains the 
personnel for intensive treatment. 


Operating cost over 18-year period for 1,000 patients 


Average of 
each of 
remaining 
16 years 


Total Ist year 2d year 


Custodial care: 1,000 patients (estimated at $15 per week, 
present cost in Massachusetts). .............._....._.| $4,898, 400 $565, 500 
Intensive treatment: 1,000 patients (actual, Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital, present cost $110 per week)__| 3,603,000 | 1, 211, 800 


1, 295, 400 


Source: Above material based on following source: Robert W. Hyde, M. D., and J. Sanbourne Bockoven 
M. D., Comparative Estimate of Treatment Results of Intensive Treatment Hospital With the Traditional 
Large ‘Mental Hospital. 


| 
4 
1 
t 
/ $310, 800 $251, 400 
226, 200 135, 300 
Saving in operating costs through intensive treat- 
Ml Nore.—Hospital beds required for 1,000 patients: Custodial care, 700; intensive treatment, 100. 
Further savings can be made immediately through cutback on building programs, but only if part of this 
of cutback is devoted to a full-scale training program for intensive treatment. 
4 
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APPENDIX IV 


WILL TRAINING OF PSYCHIATRIC PERSONNEL PAY OFF? 


R. Finley Gayle, Jr., M. D., head, department psychiatry and neurology, Med- 
ical College of Virginia, Richmond, treasurer, American Psychiatrie Associa- 
tion: “At our teaching hospital, about 75 percent of the patients are psychotics, 

’ and of these, 80 percent or more are, through active treatment, returned to the 
community, as socially recovered.” 

Harry Solomon, M. D., and Robert W. Hyde, M. D., Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital, Harvard Medical School: “On the basis of our last 5 years’ pilot ex- 
perience, we estimate that out of every 1,000 patients now entering the regular 
custodial State mental hospitals: 


Cost per patient—Life span 


Early treat- | Custodial 
ment care 

350 can be saved completely from hosvitalization by outpatient treatment _- 900 4, 800 
350 can benefit from a shorter hospital stay, if intensive treatment is admin- 

istered immediately upon admission to the hospital..............-...--..-- 3, 600 4, 800 
300 remaining are senile or in chronic stage at point of admission. These can 

still not be reached by known treatment methods-___--..........-.--.--.-- 4, 800 4, 800 


“Quite clearly it is good business to train personnel and use them to set up 
early treatment units for potential hospital patients, and newly admitted 
patients.” 

J. Mouchly Small, M. D., head, department of psychiatry, Buffalo University 
Medieal School: “In 1951, our teaching hospital psychiatrie unit certified 928 
patients for the State mental hospitals. However, we do not have personnel to 
give active treatment; we give only a diagnostic and dispositional service. 

“On the basis of pilot experience with giving active treatment to a small group 
of patients, it is our conviction that if we had personnel for active treatment for 
all patients, we could cut in half the number certified to the State mental 
hospitals, and return the other half to the community. 

“At present rates of care, this would result in a saving to the State for hos- 
pitalization of about $300,000 per year, as against the cost of operating the treat- 
ment unit of $85,000 per year.” 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Dr. Bartemeier. 

Mr. Gorman. Our final witness, Mr. Chairman, is Dr. Jacques S. 
Gottlieb, chairman, committee on research, American Psychiatric 
Association; chairman, department of psychiatry, University of 
Miami School of Medicine; representative of the American Psychi- 
atric Association to the Division of Medical Science, National Research 
Council. 

In the last several years he has established a new psychiatric depart- 
ment in the city of Miami, and I am sure he has some interesting 
things to say about it. : 

Dr. Gorrires. Mr. Chairman, I presume this committee is quite 
familiar with the general need for more research funds in the fight 
against mental illness. The latest survey of all funds spent on men- 
tal health research—Federal, State, local, and private—reveals the 
pitifully small nationwide total of $8,871,000. Compare this, if you 
will, with the amount of money we spend each year on alcoholic bev- 
erages—more than $10 billion this past year. 

In 1953 the Council of State Governments published the results of a 
2-year study of mental health research and training programs. Upon 
discovering that the States were spending only $4 million per year on 


research (approximately the same amount as now being spent by the 
Federal Government) the council sent lengthy questionnaires to re- 
search project directors in every State in an effort to discover the ma- 
jor obstacles to more adequate research. In their replies to the council 
the research directors were in practically unanimous ¢ — in pin- 
pointing three big bottlenecks to more research—insuflicient appropri- 
ations, shortages of research workers at current low salaries and lack 
of time of psychiatric personnel for research due to the pressure of 
daily care of patients. 

A follow-up questionnaire asked the research project directors 
this: 

If you had adequate money and personnel, would the situation in your institu- 
tion permit you to develop few or many mental-health-research projects? 

The vast majority of answers fell into the “very many” or “many” 
categories. 

Let us take the question of research personnel. There are only a 
few hundred researchers in the country devoting a portion, and not a 
major portion at that, of their time to psychiatric investigation. 
Through the efforts of your committee in making appropriations 
to the National Institute of Mental Health, the last 7 years have 
witnessed a slight rise in the number of full-time investigators. How- 
ever, this testy fo is very small considering the enormity of the prob- 
lems that need solution. The budget we are considering now provides 
fellowships for only 42 investigators, the same number as last year 
and a considerable drop from the year before. In proposing that the 
sum for research fellowships be raised from $187,000 to $350,000 the 
National Mental Health Committee is asking a most modest increase 
which would help begin the training for 100 research fellows during 
the coming year. 

As each year goes by, it is increasingly obvious that we are not 
training enough research investigators to give us major breakthroughs 
against the many baffling types of mental illness. Furthermore, we 
offer these dedicated people very little in the way of financial remu- 
neration. The average research fellowship runs about $3,600 per 
year. How can a young doctor in his early thirties, who has spent 
at least 10 years in professional training, support a family on that 
sum? That many of them do is a tribute to their absolute dedication 
to the pursuit of scientific knowledge. They accept a research fellow- 
ship with the hope that following such training research may be 
made a career. Unless financial remuneration for a career as an 
investigator is made attractive, they will desert research for lucrative 
private practice. Each such investigator who gives up his research 
activity reduces the total available of such experience and skill. The 
numbers are too few for us to allow this to continue. 

A second major obstacle hidering the growth of new psychiatric 
knowledge is the lack of research facilities. Since the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health was set up by law in 1946 it has not received 
1 cent of research construction money. At the present time there 
are on file with the Institute applications for research construction 
totaling approximately $22 million from hard pressed nonprofit 
foundations, medical schools, and hospitals all over the country. 
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A more detailed examination of some of these requests with particu- 
lar emphasis upon the difficulties faced by nonprofit psychiatric foun- 
dations and private medical schools might be worthwhile here. 

Let us start with the famed Menninger Foundation in Topeka, 
Kans. 

A few years ago, having no endowment of its own, it launched a 
nationwide campaign for funds to further its research and training 

rograms. Despite the herculean efforts of the two Menninger 

rothers, Drs. Karl and Will, it has only been able to raise enough 
money in the research area to support a small number of research 
projects. This foundation has a worldwide reputation, yet here is 
a descripition of its present research facilities in a letter dated Janu- 
ary 7, 1954: 

Present physical facilities for research are generally makeshift and seriously 
overcrowded. One building devoted exclusively to research is a one-story 
frame structure which was formerly the workshop of a tombstone manufacturer. 
Most of the research work is scattered througout the foundation in various 
buildings and there is a laboratory and workshop in the basement of one of 
the clinical office buildings. Altogether, there are approximately 15 scattered 
offices which are used primarily for research purposes. 

The Austin Riggs Center at Stockbridge, Mass., is in rr debili- 
tated shape. Its famed director, Dr. Robert P. Knight describes 
nis research facilities thus: 

A converted and remodeled residence, many decades old, contains the re- 
search offices, library, conference room and filing rooms. Every inch of space 
is in use through repeated remodeling. The building is sagging, barely passes 
the test for safety against fire, and is thoroughly inadequate for our research 
needs which have developed in new projects undertaken in the past 3 years. 
At the present time there are no actual funds on hand for building construction, 
although $330,000 was raised in the last 3 years for the support of research 
work. If we were to be successful in being allotted Federal funds for research 
construction, the trustees would put on a special fund raising drive to raise a 
large portion of the balance of the total cost and our borrowing capacity would 
take care of the remainder. 

These expressions of need do not come from people who think 
the Federal trough is an open spillway for easy money. On the 
contrary. During the past few years, Dr. Knight and both the 
Menninger brothers have practically given up piomntotrin practice 
in order to go about the land, hat-in-hand, seeking funds to keep 
their foundation from going into bankruptcy. They have succeeded 
*n raising some money for operating costs, but the big moneys for 
major construction are almost impossible of attainment through 
private solicitation. Dr. Will Menninger points out that he wants 
to double his research staff within the next 5 years; however, he notes 
this will be impossible without a research building where these in- 
vestigators can work. 

The financial situation is equally, if not more serious, among our 
private medical schools and affiliated hospitals. For a number of years 
the Association of American Medical Colleges has been pleading for 
some kind of Federal aid for capital construction at the medical 
schools. The National Fund for Medical Education, headed by 
former President Herbert Hoover, recently estimated the Nation’s 80 
medical schools needed from $200 million to $300 million in construc- 
tion moneys. The National Fund has for the past 5 years been trying 
to raise money from industry and other private sources to overcome 
the $10 million annual operating deficits of these schools. 
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Dr. Lowell T. Coggeshall, dean of the University of Chicago Medi- 


eal School, expressed the position of the medical schools very clearly 


in a recent letter to the National Institutes of Health. Dean Coggeshall 
wrote: 


It would be my point of view that a great amount of necessary assistance, 
primarily in the form of funds to assist schools in maintaining adequate labora- 
tories and research facilities, as well as to erect new structures, could be given 
with major benefit to the country. Furthermore, rather than consider the assist- 
ance in construction as an outright gift to the schools, it is my opinion that there 
is a definite obligation involved. The obligation stems from the fact that practi- 
cally all scientists in this country now engaged in medical research in various 
United States public hospitals, Armed Forces hospitals, and other Federal groups, 
must rely entirely on the medical schools for their talent. In other words, private 
institutions today are providing professional and near-professional assistance 
without adequate compensation. Further, because of the superior facilities and 
salaries and other emoluments, many of the Government institutions are can- 
nibalizing the medical schools, the very source of their talent, by attracting 
some of the teachers and investigators who are responsible for the development 
of the younger men. 


If time nee I could place upon the record scores of examples 


of the inability of the medical schools to finance See is research con- 


struction. Let me cite just 2 or 3. Right here in Washington you have 
Georgetown University Medical School, one of the finest research 
centers in the country. Its reputation is nationwide but Dr. Francis 
M. Forster, dean of the school, wrote in January of this year: 


A single laboratory is often shared by three departments. Research is often 
carried out in the corner of a routine laboratory or in an area of space abandoned 
by another department. The clinical work in psychiatry is being done on an out- 
patient basis and without actual assignment of specific offices. Corridor space is 
used for access of records; the electroencephalograph records are banked in the 
corridor and surgical pathology slides are banked in a side room in the depart- 
ment of surgery. However, I must convey to you the unusual qualities of the 
Georgetown faculty. This is a most highly dedicated group, and men will carry 
on research in a corner when there is no laboratory space available. It is this 
fine spirit of cooperation and selflessness which has brought so much true scien- 
tifie accomplishment from our group, and with adequate facilities how much 
greater our contribution would be. 


From little Albany Medical College comes this plea: 


We have some superb clinical men, who are academically minded, on our staffs. 
If we don’t provide them with reasonable facilities for research soon. they will 
give up in despair and return to the more lucrative practice of medicine and 
surgery for a living. We are a growing institution, we are fighting our major 
financial battles for operation and survival but we desperately need outside 
governmental support for the constructon of the research facilities indicated. 

And from the gigantic New York University-Bellevue Medical Cen- 
ter in New York City, this statement : 

The present research progress has had to be severely curtailed because of the 
lack of proper facilities. We are in the unfortunate position of having to refuse 
research grants from outside agencies because of lack of proper space to house 
them. 

The University of Miami School of Medicine, where I am chair- 
man of the department of psychiatry and neurology and director of 
the institute, presents a somewhat different picture. Our psychiatric 
unit is quite new and we intend to devote a great deal of emphasis 
to research. Our clinical material is ample for research since ours 
is the only psychiatric facility in southern Florida. However, our 
hopes for a greatly expanded research program are conditioned upon 
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obtaining facilities for laboratory research. Unless these additional 
facilities are made available, research must be limited to clinical 
studies. At present there are four senior staff members, all of whom 
have published significant papers in research, who form the nucleus 
of our program. There are additional staff vacancies. If additional 
facilities become available the staff can be expanded to include phy- 
sicians, technicians, biochemists, physiologists, psychologists, statis- 
ticians, and cultural antropologists. 

The people of Dade County have been most generous in providing 
the large moneys needed for expanding the clinical facilities of the 
medical center. We are now planning an additional new unit for 
the study and treatment of disturbed children and adolescents. We 
are confident that the county commissioners will authorize a bond 
issue to cover the approximately $1 million needed to build and equip 
this clinical center. We therefore think it only fair to make a re- 
quest of the Congress for $250,000 for a research unit to be inte- 
grated into this building. I tell you this very frankly—unless I 
am able to provide proper laboratory facilities for my staff in the 
very near future I have very little hope of retaining them for any 
length of time or of developing the type of unit where research and 
education are handmaidens. 

In closing I would like to get away from the budgetary picture 
for a minute. I am really not an actuary. I have devoted the bulk 
of my professional life to research and teaching. Most of my re- 
wear studies have been on the psychobioligical aspects of schizo- 
a a disease entity which fills more than 50 percent of our mental 

ospital beds. I am a deep believer in the bright promise held out 
by increased psychiatric research. If I may quote something I said 
at the Mental Health Institute of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion in Columbus, Ohio, less than 2 years ago: 

If the public mental hospitals are to stem the ever-increasing tide of mental 
disease, it will be through an aggressive program of research. The inaugura- 
tion of a coordinated attack upon psychiatric illness would, in time, undoubtedly 
lead to astounding results. 

If the public mental hospitals will assume the responsibility for research 
they cannot help but become progressive institutions * * * The addition to 
a hospital of a research group, if well integrated into the functioning of the 
entire unit, will go far to improve the caliber of the entire staff. * * * The 
institution will become dynamic rather than remain static. The caliber of 
the professional staff will be improved in all of its component parts, from the 
staff physicians to the nurse, social worker, and all other ancillary personnel. 
In this way the status of the hospital will rise educationally and scientifically 
much in the same way that medical schools became the home for scholars and 
scientists in the earlier part of the century. 

We in oe Aap | have a great responsibility in this area. In the 
past we have not devoted sufficient effort to close collaboration with 
the organic chemist, the biochemist, the physiologist, the pharmacolo- 
pist, the percholega, and others in attacking common research prob- 

ems e psychiatrists must also assume full responsibility for accel- 
erated psychiatric research. We must develop more programs for 
training phychiatrists in research methods. As chairman of the com- 
mittee on research of the American Psychiatric Association I can 
report to you that we are doing everything we possibly can to promote 
sychiatric research, but we cannot provide the physical facilities or 
unds to sustain research personnel in competition with clinical 
practice. 
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Fundamentally, we must bring about public understanding of our 
lack of scientific knowledge and of our needs for funds for research— 
Federal, State, local, and private. Dr. Lawrence Kubie in an article 
entitled “Research in Psychiatry Is Starving to Death” expresses the 
belief that failure to raise moneys for psychiatric research is due in 
considerable degree to the difficulty in making it tangible and under- 
standable to the public. I would say the failure has been due more to 
our own negligence than anything else. We have a magnificent story 
of past progress combined with many hopeful horizons in the present 
cad future, and I am convinced that research funds in this field will 
be multiplied many times over as our story gets across to more and 
more people. 

Thank you gentlemen. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Gorman. I might mention, Mr. Chairman, that Dr. Gottlieb 
who has sounded somewhat like an actuary this morning is an au- 
thority on some technical problems of schizophrenia and is a very 
dedicated research man. 

I was wondering, Mr. Chairman, before we go into the questioning, 
if Dr. Bond, whose university has an application in for some salen 
construction, would tell the committee about the relationship between 
private funds and research construction requests at Western Reserve ? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Dr. Bonp. I would be glad to. When Mr. George Humphrey was 
head of the Hannal Co. of Cleveland, the Hannal family got together 
and gave the University about $1.5 million to construct the building. 
That was a lot of money at the time it was given, but it has shrunk 
considerably in the intervening years. The building is just being 


begun. 

One of the things that bothered us so much is that we have had to 
leave unfinished a part of that building, and the part that we have 
had to leave unfinished was a treatment and research ward for dis- 
turbed children. 

There is nothing that is more needed in that whole central area 
in the country than a place for disturbed children. It really breaks 
your heart to see as Dr. Bartemier mentioned, kids who could very 
well be treated under proper circumstances, thrown in with psychotic 
people—adults. This can do them no ety whatever, because a psy- 
one <gau may do anything to the child and will do anything to 
the child. 

It would take about $100,000 to finish that ward; the community 
has been very good to us, and I might say, too, that we started pretty 
much on Public Health grants and have continued on them, but this 
has been a wonderful pump-priming business, so far as our local com- 
munity is concerned, and they have contributed this, and a consid- 
erable amount more, since the start was made. 

Also, the Public Health people have been very good to us in regard 
to helping us start a research program which I think has made several 
strides, and I think in the very near future, it will help get more local 
money in. 

The local people have been very good to us, but I do not think an 
of this se have happened unless the United States Public Healt 
Service started it. 
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Mr. Bussey. First of all, on behalf of the committee, I want to thank 
you and express our appreciation and our debt to you gentlemen for 
taking the time to come here to give us the benefit of your thinking. 

Dr. Barremrer. Of course not. 

Mr. Bussey. Generally speaking, I have noted in your testimony 
that you have been making a plea for the restoration of the cuts made 
in the training grants as presented by the budget from the National 
Institutes of Health, which is in turn handed down by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, which is in turn handed down by 
the Bureau of the Budget, to see that those are not cut. I notice that 
in their justifications the overall increase is $420,425, and there has 
been recommended an increase of nearly $1 million in research. <Ac- 
cording to their figures it would be $926,425. 

Mr. Gorman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Before I ask my question, I think I am correct in 
stating that there is not a member of this committee who would not 
like to see twice as much funds appropriated to all of these institu- 
tions of health, because we are tremendously interested in it, and I 
will say that my good friend and colleague, Mr. Fogarty, is more 
interested and has devoted more time to the programs of these Insti- 
tutes than any Member of Congress, and I think we are very fortunate 
not only in the Congress, but I think the Institutes, are fortunate in 
having Mr. Fogarty sitting on this committee. 

My question is this: 

Assuming that the Congress only appropriates the $12,460,000 as 
recommended by the budget, which was an increase of $420,425 over 
the amount appropriated in fiscal 1954, would you like to see some 
of that increase in research put back into training grants? 

Mr. Gorman. Could I start that off, and then turn it over to the 
medical experts, Mr. Busbey ? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, sir; I am just trying to get your thinking on that 
side of the table because, after all, I presume this budget has been 
handed down and the allocation of the funds of the budget, by the 
experts of the National Institutes of Health. 

Mr. Gorman. Yes. Well, I think, first of all, Mr. Busbey, the in- 
crease is all in the intramural research at the Clinical Institute. 

It is all in the intramural program. Our point is that we want that 
to go on, but that the increase actually is to pay for a portion of the 
operating costs of the clinical center. Each of the Institutes now has 
to pay from its operating budget a portion of the increased cost. That 
increased cost is about nine-hundred-thousand-odd dollars, total, that 
is being charged up against us. That is the only significant increase in 
the administration budget, and it is all intramural. 

Our point is that if this budget was figured out in the Bureau of the 
Budget, that the increase used to just operate the intramural program 
has resulted in our receiving serious cuts in the clinical item, and the 
training item. Our contention is that we certainly want the clinical 
-enter to get the full amount, but not at the expense of other items. 
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I would not make any unfair comparisons or choices, but we cer- 
tainly do not feel that they should have gone ahead and cut the train- 
ing item so sharply. 

erhaps some of the doctors would like to discuss the training item 
in addition to what I have said. 

Dr. Barremeter. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will give you a simple ex- 
ample. If we could take a staff of 25 competently trained psychiatrists 
and could set them loose in our State mental 20. ea they would find 
in those mental hospitals, perhaps, not hundreds, but thousands who 
could be then returned to the community. That was amply demon- 
strated in Topeka, Kans. They have a mental hospital there of about 
2,000 patients. The Menninger Foundation turned some 15 of its 
resident psychiatrists loose in that hospital. They made careful ex- 
amination of patients who had not been seen by doctors for years, and 
as a result of those individual examinations hundreds of the 2,000 
patients were found to be in good condition, and ready to return to the 
community. 

You see, what happens in a big, public mental hospital is that the 
few people on the staff are working day and night looking after ad- 
missions, and the acute cases, and there are literally thousands banked 
up in the hospital who never receive any attention. 

Now, there is an appreciable percentage of those people who can 
be returned to the community. I saw this in Nashville, Tenn., re- 
cently. 

Mr. Bussey. I think, Doctor, we are very appreciative of that fact, 
but I am just trying to go under an assumption here. Of course, I do 
not know what the Congress is going to do. 

Dr. Barremerer. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Bussey. 1 would not hesitate a minute to venture to guess that 
they certainly would not be guilty of cutting this recommendation of 
the Bureau of the Budget, as I know the interest of the committee and 
the Congress, but I am just wondering again should the Congress say, 
“Well, $12,460,000 should go for research for the mental-health ac- 
tivities,” 

That money has to be allocated according to what is appropriated, 
then. That is why I am trying to get at the point as to whether there 
is some other allocation which could be suggested other than a cut of 
$500,000 in training grants. 

Mr. Gorman. In that connection, the reason that I think we em- 
phasized the training grant item is because of the importance of new 
manpower, as you know better than I do. 

In our program of trying to extend teaching grants from 42 medi- 
cal schools up to 80 medical schools, I do not see how you can extend it 
to more medical schools by cutting, and I think that is the program, 
Mr. Busbey, that has gotten more interest than almost any other. 

Mr. Bussey. That is not the hypothetical problem that we are 
confronted with at the moment. 

Dr. Bonp. You mean where else in the budget would you restore 
that cut? Is that the question? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 
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Mr. Gorman. Well, now, I would say this, again: 

We have had a number of meetings of our citizens group on this 
question, and our budget of $29,550,000, we feel, has been very fairly 
arrived at without the aid of any kind of marihuana or any kind 
of pipe dreams. We feel it is a basic budget, but we know that your 
committee has problems separate than what we have. We realize 
fully that Mae have a deep problem in relating this to the total needs 
of the Federal budget for fiscal 1955, but I think we have been very 
honest, and sincere, in proposing this budget. 

Mr. Bussey. If you want to know what our problems are, this is 
only 1 of 83 separate appropriations which we have to handle and 
work and upon. 

Mr. Gorman. I understand that there is a great ocean here between 
our problem and the vast problems which you have to cover. We are 
rag to meet somewhere in the middle, but honestly, Mr. Busbey, 
while appreciating the great pertinence of your question, I would 
definitely say that our citizens’ budget, which is included in this 
booklet, of $29,550,000 is one on which we had a number of meetings, 
before we cut the research construction item. We realized that there 
were a number of construction applications in research, and we re- 
duced it from $22 to $8 million. I think it is an expression of an 
honest opinion on that question. 

Mr. Bussey. If the Congress says that the training grants should 
not be cut $500,000, what would be your suggestion as to where those 
funds should come, if the Congress does not see fit to increase the total 

. Bonn. Sir, I think that if they do not, and if it has to do with 
the reallocation, within the Bureau of the Budget estimate, it would 
seem appropriate to us to put up into the training and teaching grants 
a fairly large part of this $397,000 which is now assigned to the tech- 
nical assistance to States, consultative service, review of applications 
of States, demonstrations, and so on. 

The reason I think we would feel that way is that there is not much 
use in giving technical assistance to States and so forth and so on 
unless you have the people trained to get in there and do the work. 

I think all of us who are engaged in training feel that this is the be- 
ginning of everything. If you do not get the people trained, the work 
cannot be carried out. 

Mr. Bussey. I agree with you on that. 

Dr. Bonn. I do not know that everyone would agree with me on 
that, but I would be inclined heavily to do that. 

Mr. Bussey. It does not make any difference whether they agree 
with you or not, just so we receive the advantage of some of your ideas 
on these matters. 

What are the various States doing to survey their situation in their 
own backyard, and come up with definite programs? 

What progress has been made along that line, Dr. Gottlieb? 

Dr. Gorriies. If I may answer that in brief, the Southern Gover- 
nors’ Conference, which is a conference of the Governors of the 16 
Southern States, have asked the Southern Regional Education Board 
to develop a project on surveying the training and research facilities 
in the South, with the view of trying to build up psychiatry and 
training and research activities in the South to a comparable level 
with other sections of the country. 
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At the present time the surveys in these several States are being 
conducted and are in the process of being completed. A report is 
being prepared now for a meeting of the Southern Governors’ Con- 
ference next November, which will make definite recommendations 
for these Southern States to combine their facilities to improve train- 
ingises research in this area. 

his is a project which is being supported wholeheartedly by large 
groups of interested people in the South. I think this is a very en- 
couraging move. 

Mr. Gorman. If I may add to that, Mr. Busbey, the Midwestern 
States are holding a conference next month in Indianapolis, and Gov- 
ernor Craig is the host Governor to this conference. The conference 
will include Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
Now, they will try to do the same thing as the southern group has 
done. That is, to survey their facilities and to try and change their 
emphasis from costly custodial care to training and research. 

Sometimes the impression is given, Mr. Chairman, that the States 
are not doing so much as they should, but I think in my humble ob- 
servation the contrary has been enormously true in the last 5 years 
The States are spending annually for construction of new hospital 
beds about $200 million a year, and much of that expenditure has 
been approved by bond issues. This amount is over aad above the 
regular operating budgets of the States. In the last 6 years, the 
voters have not defeated 1 bond issue that has been presented to them 


for the construction of new hospital beds. I am now talking about 
a $60 million bond issue in Michigan, a tremendous one in California ; 
a $200 million one in New York 6 years ago, and now another $350 


million one to be submitted this fall. The States are doing a really 
tremendous job. 

In the midwestern area, the State of Illinois appropriated in 1953 
under Governor Stratton $5 million for a new research building. 
That is a lot of money for a research building, which will be operated 
seanehy by the four medical schools in Chicago. That is, their per- 
sonnel will operate it. 

There will be another $4 million during the next 2 years for the 
operation of the new Illinois Research Institute, in addition to which 
Illinois also has operating at Galesburg, a psychiatric unit. The 
State of Michigan has completed a bond issue, and is also doing a tre- 
mendous job. Governor Craig has turned his State upside down, and 
they have raised all of the salaries and have a superb mental health 
commissioner in Indiana. : 

Mr. Bussey. Governor Craig was in to see me not so long ago and 
discussed with me the general health conditions in the State of In- 
diana, and I gathered from his conversation that he was tremendously 
interested in this. I agreed with you that Dr. Burney out there is a 
very, very fine man in this field. 

Mr. Gorman. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Barremeer. The Governor of Tennessee has also done a lot to- 
ward thisend. He is throwing his full strength and support into this 
program. 

Mr. Bussey. The States are beginning to become more conscious of 
this mental program. 
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Dr. Gorriies. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word in regard to this 
“zero” item on construction of facilities? 

The States are interested in, as has been pointed out, the building of 
facilities. The States are building facilities for the care of patients, 
but it is exceedingly rare, with the exception of perhaps Illinois and 
New York State—the very large States—that they consider buildin 
any facilities for research, and this is true throughout the medica 
schools where psychiatry is becoming a more important part of the 
curricula for fie no students, that the psychiatric departments lack 
the research laboratories which are so important. 

The emphasis is on bed care for patients, and this is one of our 
program defects in the country. Research has lagged in the psychi- 
atric field, and this will continue to lag until we have the laboratories 
and facilities in which to place our investigators. This is a real 
situation, 

Mr. Bussey. Please do not hold this against me, because I come 
from Illinois, but, frankly, I am very proud of Governor Stratton’s 
interest—not only interest, but performance—not only in the field of 
mental health, but other health fields in the State of Illinois. 

I noticed in the Chicago Daily Tribune of last Friday, May 21, that 
they had an editorial which is Ver short, and which wou d like to 
read into the record, entitled “The State Hospital Survey” : 


Illinois’ State hospitals, which shelter a great many and treat a few of the 
mentally ill, are overcrowded, deficient in competent medical and nursing staffs, 
and neglect the use of psychotherapy. Psychotherapy is the treatment of mental 
illness, the supposed purpose of the hospitals. 

These are the findings of a special survey team appointed by the American 
Psychiatric Association, which has been surveying the Illinois hospitals for 
more than a year. The association was asked to make the survey by Dr. Otto 
L. Bettag who, as State director of welfare, is responsible for the administration 
of the hospitals. 

Dr. Bettag, who was certainly not unaware that the report was going to be 
unfavorable in some respects, at least, is to be congratulated for his courage in 
requesting it. Illinois is one of very few States in which the association has 
been able to make an investigation with the cooperation of authorities. Dr. 
Bettag explains that the report will provide a basis for planning improvements. 

The details of the report have not been made public, though they will be in 
due course and meanwhile we have been told only that the Illinois hospitals 
are, on the average, no worse than similar institutions elsewhere in this country 
and Canada. Four of 11 hospitals surveyed in Illinois received “conditional 
approval.” It can be assumed that the association, a professional body, has based 
its criticism on ideal conditions that probably do not obtain in the institutions 
of any State, but which at least are worth striving for within the limits of 
the funds that State legislatures are willing to vote for the purpose. 

It is our conviction, frequently expressed, that improvement of the State 
hospitals, particularly improvement in the amount and quality of psychiatric 
treatment given patients, is the best investment that the taxpayers of Illinois 
can make. Eventually it will cut millions from the cost of caring for the mentally 
ill, because it will permit discharge of many patients as useful, taxpaying citizens 
instead of keeping them as neglected public wards for the rest of their lives. 
In the beginning the extra treatment is going to cost more money. It is apparent 
that Dr. Bettag realizes that it will be money spent profitably. Governor 
Stratton, we suspect, is a smart enough politician to get the point. 


Just as the editorial says, I think it takes courage sometimes for a 
State to have the American Psychiatric Association come in and make 
this unbiased professional survey of the situation in order to know 
the truth, and then not to try to cover it up, as some States do, by 
sweeping the dirt under the corner of the rug, or something like that. 
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I am very proud of the fact that my State is doing something like 
that, and has had something done along that line. 

Mr. Gorman. Some States have refused to have the APA come in 
because they were afraid of the survey, but Illinois asked them to 
come in. 

Mr. Bussey. What are some of the other States doing to meet this 
problem in their own legislatures? What is being done to call it to 
their attention as a State responsibility ? 

Mr. Gorman. I might start off, and then turn it over again to my 
seniors in wisdom and experience. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the major effort started in 1949 with 
the National Governors’ Conference. They published a study called 
the Mental Health Programs of the 48 States, and that led to the 
recent report, Training and Research in Mental Health Programs. 
The National Governors’ Conference in Detroit this February, Mr. 
Chairman, was attended by 10 governors, among whom was Governor 
Stratton. I think the increased effort of the + ata Conference 
to call to the attention of the people of the States the need for more 
research and training, as the editorial which you quoted pointed out, 
has done a lot of good, and has indicated that this is going to take a 
lot of public education. 

I would like to be fairly honest, Mr. Chairman, in this statement: 

I noted that the American Cancer Society, which has my greatest 
respect, came in yesterday and pointed out that they raised prac- 
tically as much as the Federal Government appropriated to them. 

In other words, the Federal Government appropriated about $20 
million last year to the Institute, and they raised pretty much near 
that figure voluntarily. I know, in all honesty, that we have not gotten 
the American people to face up to this problem of mental illness. We 
have never raised $1 million nationally for the National Association 
for Mental Health. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I think we are all aware of the situation, and 
that it is much harder to point up something of this nature to the 
American people than is cancer, when it hits homes or friends or 
neighbors. I think your job is tremendously more difficult. 

Dr. Bartremter. The citizens of Louisville, Ky., out of their own 

g of a psychiatric wing 
to one of the general hospitals. I was there for the dedication, an 
so I know, and know where the money came from. 

The citizens of the State of Michigan provided, as has been already 
indicated, some $60-odd million in a bond issue. We are building at 
the present time at the University of Michigan a mental hospital for 
children. We are about to build another mental hospital for children 
in Northville, Mich., which is one of our suburbs of Detroit. I think 
the people of the country are becoming increasingly aware of the 
intensity and widespread prevalence of this whole problem of mental 
health, and how costly it is simply to commit patients, and put them 
into mental hospitals, and not to do research and not to do training 
and not to afford our schools trained persons who can stop these 
troubles in the very beginning. That is what the clinic will do. 

They are keeping a lot of people out of our State hospitals. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not want the impression to go out that I am beg- 

ing the responsibility of the Federal Government by any means, 
use I am not. 
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Dr. Barremeter. We have the impression that you want facts. 
Mr. Bussey. I think we have a responsibility here, and we are try- 
ing to meet it to the best of our ability, but at the same time I had 
wondered what was being done to pinpoint this problem in the various 
States, and to call it to the attention of the State legislatures. 

Mr. Gorman. This fall the southern governors will have a special 
meeting of representatives of the 16 southern legislatures, at which 
they will be presented the specific recommendation of this mental 
health survey, and they will be asked in their 1955 legislatures to 
appropriate these additional sums for research and training. 

Govainet Craig’s conference in Indianapolis on June 7, and a later 
conference in the fall, is again pointed toward educating the legisla- 
tures of the six Great Lakes States for 1955 appropriations. I think 
those are very definite steps, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. I think something like that is a very constructive step 
forward to bring this about. 

Dr. Gorrures. The interest of the States is really stimulated by the 
whole program of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is one of the good things which has re- 
sulted from the Federal appropriations. 

Mr. Bonp. In many States it needs a little further stimulation in 
that I think the Federal Government has been much smarter than 
many of the State governments, in that the Federal Government has 
said that training and research is the heart of the whole matter. 

I am afraid that in Ohio, although they have done several things— 
for once they have brought this whole business out from under 
the department of welfare, where it was really lost among old-age 
pensions and everything else—they have finally gotten it out from 
under that, but still they are building structures. They forget that 
vou have to have people in the buildings to treat the patients. Al- 
inough they have made progress along the line of receiving hospitals, 
where the emphasis is on quick treatment, and so on, the thing is not 
well done, and not well organized, and they do not have a real feeling 
that research and training is the primary objective. It seems to me 
that if the Federal Government can point that up, even in a small 
pilot way, it will make an enormous difference to these various places. 

Mr. Bussey. Dr. Bartemier, somewhere in your statement you madé 
reference to the mental hospitals and their relationship to the medical 
centers. 

Dr. Barremrer. I said that I think it is very important that we make 
the mental hospitals teaching and training and research centers, 
closely connected with our medical schools. 

Mr. Bussey. Unfortunately, in the past that has not been the pat- 
tern which has been followed. 

Dr. Bartremter. It is not the pattern yet, Mr. Chairman, but it is 
a pattern that needs to be followed if we are to make good use of our 
intelligence and our experience and our repeated observations. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, I know about our own conditions in Illinois 
better than any other State, and I would say our mental institutions 
in Illinois are just about as far from the medical centers as you can 
possibly have them. 

Dr. Barremirr. Some of us have been spending some of our time 
examining applicants for the American Board of Neurology and 
Psychiatry at your Cook County Hospital and also the Illinois Insti- 
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tute of Nervous and Mental Disease, and they are remarkably fine in- 
stitutions, but they lack people; they lack trained people because those 
are the machines that make the whole business work. 

With respect to your specific question, I could tell you that we are 
encouraging our teachers in our medical schools to go out on their 
own time to their State hospitals and teach the men sho are in train- 
ing to become psychiatrists in those hospitals.. We are doing that in 
many parts of the country. 


ALCOHOLISM 


Mr. Bussey. Briefly, I was interested in your remarks on the sub- 
ject of alcoholism, Dr. Bond. 

I happen to know one of our very prominent citizens in Chicago, 
and I say “very prominent,” because he is, who many years ago was 
an alcoholic. He was contacted by Alcoholics Anonymous and since 
then I know he has never taken a drink. He goes down to our mental 
institute at Manteno at least 1 night every week. 

In regard to the subject of alcoholism, what is the relationship be- 
tween Alcoholics Anonymous, which of course does not deal with 
drugs, but I presume with the mind, and the medical aspects of this 
problem, and the hereditary aspects, as well as the physical aspects ? 


Dr. Bonn. I wish I could answer you fully. I think that we do not 
know, to tell you the truth. By and large, Alcoholics Anonymous, in 
the opinion of all of us, has done remarkably well. We of course are 
apt to see the failures, and we see a fair number of failures because 
this is where they come when Alcoholics Anonymous fails. 


There is no doubt that there are very strong emotional predisposi- 
tions to overdrink, and a lot of this is what Alcoholics Anonymous 
takes care of, and takes care of remarkably satisfactorily in a certain 
number of patients, but as to just how many, it is extremely difficult 
to tell. It is awfully hard to know on a long followup how many 
alcoholics stay dry. We all know that there are a fair number that 
do and we have all had success in this regard, but, by and large, I 
think Alcoholics Anonymous has not had what we would call a scien- 
tific scrutiny of its results, and those results are extremely difficult 
to obtain. Certainly they have led the way, though, in showing what 
one alcoholic can do for another. This is true often of other mental 
patients as well. Certainly in various kinds of other areas there are 
similar kinds of programs that have helped people a lot. 

Mr. Bussey, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fogarty. Dr. Bond, in your statement you seem to give the 
committee the facts as to the potential in reesarch in mental health 
if we have the funds available and the trained personnel. Is that 
correct 

Dr. Bonn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. So it is possible to say because of these things you 
mentioned this morning that all is not lost as far as people who have 
some mental disturbance are concerned and the outlook in the future 
‘is still good with those needing hospitalization today ? 

Dr. Bonp. Yes; I think so, sir; yes I do; and I have the greatest 
faith. It seems to me the only sensible thing to do when faced with 
an unsolved problem is to find out just as much as you can and usually 
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when you do that you find research breakthroughs. I have the great- 
est conviction that is the way to go about it. 

Mr. Fogarry. And you feel in the end that it is going to pay off? 

Dr. Bonn. I do not think there is any doubt. I do not know any- 
thing in this world that pays off as much as research in almost any 
field, and especially in medicine. 

Mr. Focarry. Research costs money, too. 

Dr. Bonn. It costs money and, of course, a lot of this business costs 
money, but how much is a life worth, you might say. I would say 
the payoff in money is a guess, but I would say it is as sure a guess 
as you can make. 

Mr. Fogarty. Now, you made one statement in answer to a question 
asked by the chairman of where you would cut the proposed budget 
of the Department to restore the training grant funds of $500,000, 
and you made the statement if it had to be cut that way—and I do 
not think it has to be cut; I am not one of those who agrees it has to 
be cut—you said if it had to be cut you could probably take it away 
from the item of technical assistance to States. We have been led to 
believe by Dr. Felix and others who have presented this testimony 
here on the budget that the dollars 


for technical assistance to States was very important—was accomplish- 
ing results in training personnel and helping to establish clinics and 
all of those things which, in the end, prevent some of these illnesses. 
If that is so, I would hate to see your recommendation carried out 
that we cut that out. 
Dr. Bonn. I would hate to see it cut, too. I have not the slightest 


interest in cutting any of this. As I understood the question—it was 
a kind of a boxed-in question—if it had to be cut somewhere, where 
would you cut it? 

Mr. Fogarry. It was a boxed-in question; I will grant that. I was 
afraid you were going to be led into a situation—— 

Dr. Bonn. I probably should have kept my mouth shut. My feel- 
ing in the matter is simply that what I would hate to see cut perhaps 
more than anything else is training, because to me that is the foun- 
tainhead. 

Mr. Foearry. I do not think it is true that it has to be cut. I was 
not here the day Dr. Felix testified, but I know in some of these other 
programs, because we have opened the new clinical center at Bethesda 
these Institutes were assessed three or four or five hundred thousand 
dollars as their share for opening or establishing new beds in that 
clinical center. I would guess—I do not know—that this $500,000 
was taken from that particular item to help defray the expense of 
opening the new clinical center, which I have maintained is not the 
way Congress wanted it done. We appropriated the money in the 
beginning to build, equip, and man that buile ing and did not expect the 
Department to take it away from going programs within the mental 
health, heart, or cancer field, from work that was being done, in order 
to open that clinical center. i 

e expected—I thought, anyway, as a member of the committee— 
we would provide the additional funds necessary to operate and main- 
tain the new clinical center without taking away funds from the 
other Institutes like apparently they have done here. I am not posi- 
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tive of that statement, but I would presume that is why the cut was 
made. If that is so, I think in all of these Institutes Congress should, 
and I think would, willingly appropriate suflicient funds to operate 
and maintain this clinical center and not deduct any funds in train- 
ing grants, or any other programs in the mental health field. That is 
my own personal feeling. 

Now you talked about electrodes and of stimulating the brain. 
You mentioned some of that work was being done at your university ? 

Dr. Bono. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. We had a doctor from Tulane here a year ago, who 
showed us some slides. 

Mr. Bussey. Dr. Heath. 

Mr. Foegarry. And I was quite amazed at the improvement that they 
were able to show in a young girl who, before he applied the stimulus, 
looked like a lady 60 years old and in a very short time she was out 
and going back to school. Has that shown any greater promise, or 
how promising is it? 

Dr. Bonn. It has come along. That girl is still doing well; I know 
that. I know the girl and she is still doing well. 

I have seen several other operations. I think you can say that with 
some people this may be the answer or at least the major part of the 
answer; but it certainly is not going tu be the answer for everybody. 
It is certainly still too new and too complicated to say that this is the 
answer to schizophrenia. But I do not think there is any doubt what- 
ever but that this is an extremely fruitful field to follow and there are 
many, many sides to it that are most interesting. 

For instance, there is a good deal of evidence collected by Heath 
and others that this is a part of the brain which is a new part in the 
sense that it has not been explored before; that it has a profound effect 
on the metabolics of the body and may have great influence on all 
kinds of other diseases that are not considered psychiatric, but 
metabolic. 

Mr. Foearry. He did mention that, but you have not really had 
time yet to build up the research on that? 

Dr. Bonp. That is true. And this field is extremely complex and 
we are very anxious to be careful in the evaluation of our results, be- 
cause we would hate like the dickens to bring out something that 
promises too much and gives too little, and this is an awful tricky field 
in which to be sure. 

We have been following along where Heath was and have found 
this is a tricky little area and people die, or an animal can die very 
easily by giving too much ACTH in a certain area. So you want to 
appponen it with kid gloves. 

r. Foaarty. Now, Dr. Bartemeier, you talked about the training 
pesaramee and the shortage of psychiatrists. First, tell me what is the 
ifference between psychiatry and neurology. 

Dr. Barremeter. A psychiatrist is one who devotes himself to the 
study of the mental life of a person, who studies the psychological 
aspects of a person, and a neurologist is one who devotes himself to 
organic diseases of the brain and spinal cord, like tumors and in- 
fections. 

Mr. Fogarty. Now you tell us there are about 15,000 psychiatrists 
short in the country. 
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Dr. Barremeter. Easily 15,000. 

Mr. Focarry. We have been told there is a tremendous shortage of 
trained neurologists in the country. I believe it was stated there are 
10 States in this country that do not have a trained neurologist. 

Dr. Barremeter. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. And you are also the chairman of the mental health 
committee for the American Medical Association ? 

Dr. Barremerer. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. We have been told on other occasions that there was 
no shortage of doctors. How does this add up? 

Dr. Barremerer. It might be said there is no shortage of graduates 
of medicine throughout the country ; but there is a very great shortage 
of ra who have been trained to understand the problems which 
confront all of the practitioners of medicine. 

Mr. Fogarty. I would say that is probably a very diplomatic way 
of stating it. 

Dr. Barremerer. Put it this way: Let us say there is no shortage of 
a aa in the country generally speaking. 

r. Fernanpez. You do not say there is not any shortage in the 
country ? 

Dr. Bartemerer. I say, if I would go along with that statement, then 
I can say at the same time that there is a tremendous shortage of 
specialized physicians. 

Mr. Foearry. I am not trying to box you in. 

Dr. Barremeter. No. 

Mr. Foearry. I am just trying to clarify something in my own 
mind; because if we go on the floor and say there is a shortage of 
15,000 psychiatrists, someone might get up and quote some statement 
of the AMA a couple of months ago where they say there is no 
shortage of doctors in the country, and that kind of puts a crimp in 
the program. 

You have not given me a very good answer. 

Dr. Bartemerr. I will try again. I will say there is a shortage 
of physicians specialized in the treatment of mental diseases. Sup- 
posing, for example, you had in this country a generalized epidemic 
of blindness which would be quite unexplained, but it just happened 
quite suddenly. There might be enough physicians in the country, 
but there would be a tremendous shortage of physicians capable of 
treating this particular epidemic. 

Would that help? 

Mr. Foearry. Not much. The point I make is I use the same deter- 
mination as to neurologists. If there are 10 States without neurol- 
ogists, it seems to me either more doctors ought to be trained as 
neurologists, or we ought to have more doctors so that we would have 
more neurologists—one or the other. 

Dr. Barremeter. You should have more doctors trained in neu- 
rology ; because, for example, in those 10 States there are many chil- 
dren, let us say, suffering from poliomyelitis—infantile paralysis— 
which might not be recognized as suffering from infantile paralysis 
and might not, therefore, receive the kind of treatment they ought 
to receive, although there are plenty of doctors there to look at those 
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children, but they do not understand it because they have not been 
trained for it. 

Mr. Fogarty. How can we get 15,000 psychiatrists? 

Dr. Barremetrer. We can get 15,000 psychiatrists by giving much 
larger sums for the training and for the teaching of psychiatrists in 
our postgraduate programs in our medical schools and universities. 
These are our centers of learning. 

Mr. Foearry. In other words, are you for some form of aid to the 
medical schools? 

Dr. Barremerer. Oh, I am for tremendous aid to the medical 
schools; because only 42 of our schools are getting the kind of aid 
they need. That is very good; but we did not have it before we had 
this National Mental ie And I happen to know, because I was 
on the Advisory Council of the National Council for 6 years, and I 
happen to know. 

n these 42 schools, the training those boys and girls are getting 
now in the medical school is going to render them competent to treat 
many mental illnesses that will arise in the future; but that is only 
about half of the medical schools. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think you know we are appropriating funds for 
teaching heart and cancer in our schools and are gradually coming 
along in mental health, too. 

Dr. Barremeter. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think you know, also, that we did not make any 
appropriation in mental health until 1948. The Mental Health Act 
was passed in 1946, I think, and the first appropriation was made in 
1948. That was only for a couple of million dollars, as I remember, 

‘and we are gradually increasing it. I presume we are not increasing 
it as fast as you would like to see it. 

Dr. Barremeter. That is right—the national appropriation. 

Mr. Foearry. I think we should increase this more than we have, 
too. I have felt very deeply about this program. I do not think 
it gets the attention in the States and local communities that it should. 
T think it is going to demand a great deal of education. 

Dr. Barremerer. That is right. 

Mr. Focartry. Did you say they were only able to raise $1 mil- 
lion, or was that the portion of the national committee? 

Mr. Gorman. $1 million nationally. 

Mr. Fogarty. I see cancer raised about $20 million. 

Mr. Gorman. It is going away up. 

Mr. Fogarty. So that is one of the reasons that Congress has not 
been as much concerned about this problem as it should have been, 
because it does not have that dramatic appeal as these other drives 
like heart and cancer. Of course heart and cancer are killing people, 
too, and that seems to affect it. 

Dr. Bonp. One thing is that people believe they might get cancer 
or disease, but nobody seems to think he might go off of his rocker. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do many psychiatrists go off ? 

Dr. Bonp. A certain number; yes, they do. And it is amazing, 
when they go off; they can be very good psychiatrists for somebody 
else, but they cannot do for themselves. 

45836—54—pt. 
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Mr. Bussey. Is not that peculiar with a great many physicians? 
They advise their patients to do certain things, but they do not follow 
their own advice. 

Dr. Bono. Yes; we all smoke. 

Mr. Focarry. You mentioned something in your statement about 
hospitals for children. 

Dr. Barremerer. Mental hospitals for children. 

Mr. Focarry. How many States have mental hospitals for children ; 
do you know? 

Mr. Gorman. Very few. ‘There are actually about 30 hospitals— 
mostly private. I can put it this way: There are only 1,500 beds for 
kids, for the inpatient treatment of kids in mental hospitals, as against 
6,000 adult beds. 

Mr. Fogarty. What happens to children in these States where they 
do not have any facilities? Are they just thrown in with the adults? 

Dr. Barremeter. They are just thrown in with the adults. 

Dr. Bonn. They are often put in feebleminded institutions and are 
thrown in with the adults. 

Dr. Bartemetrr. Illinois has one; Michigan has one. 

Mr. Foearry. You can just put it in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT CENTERS FOR EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 


Arthur Brisbane Child Treatment Center, Farmingdale, N. J. 
Bellefaire, Cleveland, Ohio 

Burkshire Industrial Farm, Canaan, N. Y. 

Boys’ Republie Clinie, Detroit, Mich. 

Chicago Home for Girls, Chicago, Tl. 

Child Guidance Home, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Child Study Center of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 
Children’s Aid Society of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 
Children’s Service Center of Wyoming Valley, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Children’s Service of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. 

Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Donald M. Whaley Home, Flint, Mich. 

Emma Pendleton Bradley Home, Riverside, R. I. 

Evanston Home for Illinois Children, Evanston, Il. 

Forest Park Children’s Center, St. Louis, Mo. 

George Junior Republic, Freeville, N. Y. 

Girls’ Service League, New York City 

Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School, Hawthorne, N. Y. 
Washington Institute of Mental Hygiene, Washington, LD. C. 
Herriman Farm School, Monsey, N. Y. 

Kansas Receiving Home for Children, Atchinson, Kans. 

Marks Nathan Hall, Chieago, Il. 

Mary Bartelme Club, Chicago, Tl. 

Memorial Foundation, Richmond, Va. 

Minnesota Children’s Center, St. Paul, Minn. 

Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbus, Ohio 

Ridge Farm, Lake Forest, Il. 

Ryther Child Center, Seattle, Wash. 

St. Christopher School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Secret Harbor Farm, Anacortes, Wash. 

Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School, Chicago, Ill. 

Southard School, Topeka, Kans. 

Spofford, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sweetser Children’s Home, Saco, Maine 

Tujunga Highland School, Tujunga, Calif. 

Vince A. Day Center, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wiltwyck School for Boys, New York City 


Source: Children’s Bureau, 1952, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Mr. Foearry. Do you have any figures on the number of children 
affected ? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes; that study Dr. Bartemeier referred to by the 
Child Welfare League, and other studies, indicate there are about 
one million to one million and a half badly disturbed kids. 

Mr. Focarry. And they ought to have proper care, treatment, and 
facilities ? 

Dr. Bonn. It is surprising how much you can do for kids. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, other than psychiatrists, there is a great short- 
age of trained psychiatric social workers ? 

Dr. Barremeter. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What can we do to stimulate those training programs / 
The psychiatric social worker is not a very attractive position, is it, 
for a person to have? The average — just would not think of 
training to be a psychiatric social worker, would he, or she ? 

Dr. Bonp. A lot of them I think would find in psychiatry what they 

into social work for. One of the surprising things to those, for 
instance, who are teaching in the schools of social service and teaching 
in medical schools is that a great number of young people want to come 
in the field. One of the difficulties about this, I think, from the point 
of view of social workers and psychiatrists, is that not ouiryhedy 
should go into it. It takes a person ef a certain kind of judgment and 
a certain kind of character who ought to go into it. 

Mr. Fogarry. I would think this would be a good field for men. 

Dr. Bonp. More and more men are going into it. 

Mr. Fogarry. With the attention it is beginning to get now, I would 
think it would open up a new field for men, but I just presume that 9 
out of 10 are women social workers. I do not know. 

Mr. Gorman. It would be about that. 

Mr. Fogarty. I find very few in my State are men. 

Dr. Bonp. There are almost one-third in the social workers’ schools 
who are men. 

Mr. Fogarry. I would think that would be something that would 
be interesting for some men. It is a field that is going to develop and 
grow, as I see it. I think that we are on the road now of doing some- 
thing about this. 

Dr. Barremetrr. I think there are a great many social workers who 
by virtue of their stability, of their personality, are well suited to 
pe a training in psychiatric social work, but who cannot master that 
because they do not have the funds for training. 

Mr. Fogarty. It comes back to that, again ? 

Dr. Barremeter. It comes back to that. 

Mr. Fogarty. What about trained attendants? You mentioned 
something about 80,000 and there were only 30,000 who were trained. 

Dr. Barremeter. We have 20,000 trained and we need to have all of 
them trained; because wherever we have a corps of trained attendants 
they remain on the job. You do not have the quick turnover that you 
do in hospitals where they are not trained. They are given status and 
they feel they are part of the professional team. They feel some 
security ; they have a better understanding of patients, they work bet- 
ter for the patients and they get better salaries. 

Mr. Fogarty. They get better salaries? 

Dr. Barremeter. Yes; and they are graduated on their performance. 
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Mr. Focarry. What about clinical facilities? Are there worthwhile 
clinics in the communities ? 

Dr. Barremetrer. Oh, my, that is the big crying need in the com- 
munity. In our city of Detroit, if someone is in need of the clinical 
outpatient service of the psychiatrist, it is very difficult to get an 
appointment for him, because we only have 2 or 3 clinies. 

r. Focarry. That is another reason—the lack of training funds? 

Dr. Barremeter. The lack of training funds. 

Mr. Fogarry. Now what is being done in the effort of placing senile 
people in nursing homes of some Icind Is not that a problem of the 
aged today—people are senile, but they really do not require much 
care and could be taken care of in a nursing home? 

Dr. Barremerer. And there is where we need research—money for 
research, because we are beginning to find that a certain percentage 
of these senile cases can be rehabilitated and can get back into their 
families and can become useful again. There is where we need 
research, because our State hospitals are loaded with senile people. 

Mr. Focarry. We had Dr. Rusk, of New York, before our commit- 
tee yesterday and he suggested an additional $1 million for training 
physicians in rehabilitation work. 

r. Barremeter. That is all a part of the overall program. We 
work with Dr. Rusk in many areas. 

Mr. Focarry. And this would come within the scope of that pro- 
gram, I presume, of rehabilitation. 

Dr. Barremeter. That is very important. 

Mr. Focarry. And would not that in the long run be an economic 
gain for the State? 

Dr. Barremeter. A great economic gain. 

Mr. Foearry. Doctor, how about the Veterans’ Administration ? 
Do they have any trouble in getting trained personnel in their 
hospitals? 

r. Bonn. It is very serious now. 

Mr. Fogarry. It is? 

Dr. Bonn. It is very serious in many areas now. Right after the 
war they did awfully well. At least, I am talking about my own 
State, and I believe some others; but more recently the tide has turned 
and they are having greater trouble. But they have no trouble com- 
pared to the State hospitals. But that is not comparable; they are so 
far ahead. 

Mr. Focarry. Their salary scales usually are high compared with 
the States and compared with other positions in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Dr. Barremerer. And they are more enlightened in many ways 
and are closer to the medical centers and there is much more activity 
in them, and that is a very attractive position. 

Mr. Focarry. But it is a problem to them, too, so far as personnel 
is concerned ¢ 

Dr. Bonn. Yes; it is. 

Dr. Barremeter. We are building new veterans’ hospitals and they 
cannot find the personnel to staff them—— 

Mr. Fogarty. Psychiatric hospitals? 

Dr. Barremeter. Yes. 
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Dr. Bonn. There is a $13 million hospital going up 25 miles away 
from us and Admiral Boone came around and said he would look to 
me to staff this hospital for him. That is just a joke, because that is a 
1,000-bed hospital and we certainly could not even think of beginning 
to staff it. 

Mr. Focarry. How are they going to staff it ? 

Dr. Bonn. I do not know how they are going to staff it. 

Mr. Focarry. With the salaries they pay, it may be at times they 
could attract people away from others. 

Dr. Bonn. They do. 

Mr. Foearry. And they are going to man it at the expense of some 
other hospital in the community. 

Dr. Bonn. That is true. 

Mr. Focarry. What about the incidence of mental illness in vet- 
erans; is it on the way down, is it remaining stable, or is it going up, 
or what? Do you have the figures on that? 

Mr. Gorman. No, except that they are continuing to build neuro- 
psychiatric hospitals and they are short of neuropsychiatric beds. 

r. Fogarry. Will you get the figures on that? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes, I will get them from Dr. Thompson, of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Fogarty. And also get the figures of cost, too? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes. 

oe information requested was supplied to the committee. ) 

r. Barremerer. They are expected to increase with the peak, I 
think, in 1975. 

Mr. Fogarty. So it is not going down; it is going up? 

Dr. Bartremeter. It is going up. 

Mr. Fogarty. And sensual, the costs are going up. You men 
seem to think we could do something about those costs if we had 
FO ten trained personnel so that we could use the information you 

1ave available now ? 

Dr. Barremeter. That is right, from research. 

Mr. Fogarty. Of course the question is asked at all times—“These 
Pion are all good, but where are we going to get the money.” 

am not so concerned over the budget as many people are—and I 
do not say that disparagingly, at all. I think they want to balance 
the budget, no matter how it is done; but I have always been of the 
opinion that the budget could be a little out of balance, we could take 
care of some of those pressing needs, and it would be satisfactory to 
me. What do you think about it? 

Dr. Barremeter. I feel the same way. 

Mr. Focarry. You pay taxes—— 

Dr. Barremerer. I feel exactly the same way about it, and the 
closer we can approximate this 1955 National Mental Committee pro- 
posal, the more intelligently we will operate. 

Mr. Focarty. I mean from the standpoint of a taxpayer. If what 
you people, who are experts in this field, tell us is true, if we provide 
the funds to train these doctors, attendants, and social workers and 
provide the facilities for research that in the end it is going to pa 
off in dollars, also—never mind the human misery that will be al- 
leviated by it, and you cannot compare anyway the cost item to the 
relief in suffering—that economically it is going to pay off in the end? 
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Dr. Bonn. It is the soundest investment in the world—and we are 
all willing to pay taxes for anything like this—and it seems a fore- 
gone conclusion that it will pay off. 

Mr. Focarry. Dr. Gottlieb, I have not been avoiding you, and [ 
have a couple of questions I want to ask you. The first one will be 
«bout construction, and the second one is I want you to tell me some- 
thing about the progress, if any, that has been made in schizophrenia. 

But first let me say that someone made the statement that the 
Mental Health Institute never did receive any construction funds. 
The reason they did not receive any construction funds is that we 
went out of the construction business before we could get this Mental 
Health Institute operating. We had a 3-year program for heart and 
eancer back in 1949, I think it was, and after 2 years of that pro- 
gram the President or the Bureau of the Budget stopped all new 
construction. As a result, that program was stopped then and there 
and Mental Health did not have a chance to get into it. So no one 
eise has received any construction funds in the last 3 or 4 years, 
either. And that is the reason they have not received any. 

Now you are convinced that the Federal Government could spend 
some money for helping these medical schools construct some of these 
laboratories and research facilities; is that correct ? 

Dr. Gorriies. Yes, sir. The problem is this: The department of 
psychiatry in the medical schools—the medical schools have a great 
responsibility in the training of all doctors, over and above the train- 
ing of doctors in psychiatry, and the department of psychiatry in 
the medical schools is the department which influences those who are 
going into psychiatry. We have need for many more men in psy- 
chiatry. The stronger, the better these departments are, the greater 
the proportion of students going through that medical school who 
select psychiatry as their specialty. And in order to have a strong 
and effective department, one has to have capable teachers. Capable 
teachers are a necessity not only in training, but in the ability to carry 
out the research. Therefore, one has to supply the facilities for them 
to continue with their investigative endeavor. 

In the past, up to this point, in the medical schools alone, it goes 
without saying that laboratory space is built usually for the sciences 
in the biochemistry philosophy. Those departments would not even 
think of operating without their research facilities. They could not. 

The departments of internal medicine and surgery in most schools 
have separate facilities for research; but when it comes to psychiatry, 
because of the relatively new emphasis on psychiatry in the medical 
education, all of the older facilities have had their own space, so 
that you go around and find anything like a bathroom converted into 
a laboratory in order to have some space to choose some work in 
psychiatry. 

Then in the building programs now the emphasis, because of the 
tremendous need and backlog in patient care, the emphasis is on 
the number of beds for patients. So almost all of the money from 
the States, or from the counties, or from whatever source, or private 
sources is channeled to building a building with the maximum number 
of spots for beds for patients. And it is very difficult to try to 
persuade anyone to devote some of the building, some of the funds 
that have been allocated, for research. So, consequently, in spot after 
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spot there are no facilities; there is no space in the building for 
adequate investigative facilities or office facilities. And now that 
psychiatry has reached this stage, it is in need of having the same 
facility for the advancement and progress of psychiatry that other 
areas in medicine have. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is in a position now to move? 

Dr. Gorrures. It is in a position to move and this would be one of 
the biggest stimulants to the whole movement of psychiatry. 

Mr. Foegarry. And you think it is all right for the Federal Govern- 
ment to begin this business of construction. 

Dr. Gorriies. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think anyone could ever say it would be in 
the form of Federal interference in the field of medicine? 

Dr. Gorriies. No; I do not think so. I think the medical schools 
would welcome funds for construction. Many of them are in desper- 
ate need. Of course many medical schools are operating in the red 
at the present time and there is an overall deficit of about $10 million 
primarily in the medical schools. The State-supported medical 
schools, of course, operate all right; but in the building programs of 
medical schools, there is a tremendous need for two or three or four 
hundred buildings. 

Mr. Fogarry. Costs, of course, are greater in the last few years; 
their operating expenses have gone away high and construction costs 
have more than doubled. 

Now they tell me you are quite a doctor in schizophrenia and demen- 
tia praecox 

Dr, Gorriies. Dementia praecox. 

Mr. Foearry. Is it still true that about 50 percent of those mentally 
affected are suffering from schizophrenia ¢ 

Gorriies. No. It is hard to give exact figures, but I think 
treatments have improved somewhat in the past year. Certainly, as 
has been mentioned, we have the electroshock therapy, and the insulin 
therapy. We think the physical treatment has as 2 Hert in psycho- 
surgery; there have been new advances in experimental work which 

. Bond and Dr. Heath are doing, which all point the way to im- 
ilganpase in our techniques of treating schizophrenia. But we 

ave not succeeded in curing it; it still remains a very terrible disorder, 
a very terrible disease. 

There have been improvement in many studies of the use of psycho- 
surgery in the treatment of schizophrenia and this has been demon- 
strated as an effective theraupeutic tool. But again it takes such a 
tremendous number of hours to doctor a patient with therapy and in 
general it is impractical for the entire problem, because of the fre- 
quency of the illness throughout the country. So we still are a long 
bi: rom having a complete solution to the treatment of this illness. 

. Fernanvez. Is dementia praecox a higher manifestation of 
schizophrenia, or is it the same thing? 

Dr. Gorruirs. It is practically the same thing but is defined dif- 
ferently in terms of its original conception. But for all practical pur- 
poses, the two terms are synonymous. 

Mr. Fogarty. It was not until recently that anyone gave one who 
became afflicted with it a chance? 

Dr. Gorriies. That is true. 
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Mr. Fogarty. I think we have been told before that when a person 
became afflicted with schizophrenia, he just lived out his life; he 
lived for 40 or 50 years in an institute, in another world. I mean they 
did not die with it; they lived an average life span in these institutions. 
But now, because of improvements you are making and the progress 
made over the past few years, you see some hope for these people? 

Dr. Gorriies. The hope is the relationship to the time when these 
particular procedures can be utilized, so the earlier the patient comes 
to a physician, or is brought to the physician, the greater the chance 
of returning that person to society, and the longer the illness goes on 
the poorer the chance of that person returning to society. 

r. Fogarty. Would clinics help? 

Dr. Gorr.ies. Clinics would be very helpful in this regard, because 
they are in the foreground in screening and picking up many people 
before they have a psychiatric break. 

Mr. Focarry. But you have to have personnel to man the clinics, 
to staff the clinics. 

Dr. Gorriies. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. It all gets back to one thing, that we have to do some- 
thing about training personnel. ‘ 

Dr. Gorriies. Yes, sir. It all goes right back to the medical school 
and the department of psychiatry in the medical school plays a very 
important role in the training and enlistment so that they have a large 
volume of doctors to train. 

Mr. Fogarry. What do you recommend for training? On research 
fellowships, you recommend an increase from $187,000 to $350,000. 

Dr. Gorruien. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. In training and teaching grants, you go up about 
double. 

Dr. Gorriies. Those training and teaching grants cover not only 
the area for physicians, but they are grants for aid to undergraduate 
teaching, that is, medical students. Then there are grants for aid 
in the training of residents. ‘Those are physicians who have already 
graduated from medical school, who have selected psychiatry as their 
specialty. Then they have pom for training clinical psychiatrists, 
psychiatric nurses and social workers. So that it covers physicians, 
psychiatrists, nurses and social workers. 

r. Focarry. That is where the great shortage is? 

Dr. Gorruies. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is why you are asking for double what the budg- 
et shows 

Dr. Gorriies. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. Now the question was raised a year or two ago about 
spending money on training physicians for their own personal gain. 
omeone made the charge that we may spend this amount of mone 
to train this physician in psychiatry and then he might go right bac 
into private practice and make as much money as he possibly can. 
What has been your experience with those people who have been 

trained that we helped to train with some of these funds? 

Mr. Gorman. We have trained 40 persons since I have been with 
it. 

Dr. Gorruies. We have trained just about 40 persons in the psy- 
chiatric group and 25 have stayed right in the medical school a the 
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others are in a very, very limited private practice. And I do not 
know that it is all loss. If people go out in the community and do go 
into private practice, that is still helping quite a lot, and as a matter 
of fact, in a place like Cleveland where there were almost no psy- 
chiatrists prior to 1946, it is a special act that provides for far more 
than we will ever be able to viboldiaels I think. 

By and large, the people we pay out of this, stick and want to stick 
close to an academic center and have a part-time affiliation with it. 
We do not like to practice psychiatry alone. It is not much fun to 

ractice it alone. It is tough to be alone. You like to have col- 
leagues around to talk things over with. I do not think that danger 
1s SO very great. 

Dr. Barremeter. Ninety-three percent of the practical psycho- 
analysts in the United States are engaged also in giving a very decent 
portion of their professional time to teaching in medical schools. 

Dr. Gorrtres. In an experience with 50 residents, about half of 
that group hold academic positions in medical schools and the re- 
mainder, although in practice, contribute considerable of their time, 
either to medical int or as consultants for these community clinics. 

Mr. Fogarry. So, in the overall program hardly any of it 1s lost in 
the field; is that right? 

Dr. Bonn. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarry. What do you do about some of these so-called quacks 
around town? What do you call them? 

Dr. Bonn. Clinical psychologists. 

Mr. Fogarty. Some of the people who advertise in the newspapers 
and get people with a lot of money. It seems to be quite a racket. 

Mr. Gorman. I used to call them psychoquacks when I was in the 
newspaper business. 

Mr. Focartry. What do you do about those? Are they not milking 
a lot of people today ? 

Dr. Barremerer. That is true; they are. 

Mr. Focarry. How does the average person know if they are any 
good or not ? 

Dr. Barremeter. If he wants help of that kind, he can easily get it 
by telephoning his loca] medical society. The Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia could give any person inquiring the name of 
three qualified psychiatrists, or psychoanalysts, or even your own 
doctor could do it. There is always a percentage of the population 
that is looking for quacks. 

Mr. Focarry. They have a very flourishing business, they tell me. 

Dr. Barremetrer. They do. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Do I understand psychoanalysts advertise them- 
selves as such ? 

Dr. Barremerer. They are not allowed to do so because they are 
physicians. 

Mr. Fenn annez. What do they call themselves in the advertise- 
ments 

Dr. Barremeter. Psychoanalysts. They are not psychoanalysts. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is what I am talking about, persons adver- 
tising themselves as psychoanalysts when they are not. 

Dr. Barremeter. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Can they be prosecuted ? 
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Dr. Barremeier. They can be prosecuted. 

Mr. Fernanvez. They can be? 

Dr. Barremeter. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And they advertise themselves as psychoanalysts? 

Dr. Barremeter. Yes, because no real psychoanalyst could ever 
advertise himself any more than a doctor of medicine could advertise 
nimself, because all psychoanalysts are also doctors of medicine. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Why are they not prosecuted if they can be prose- 
«uted ? 

Dr. Bonn, A certain number are. 

Mr. Gorman, It is a very difficult problem to drive the quack out 
when people create the demand. T think that you could do it easily. 
I thought if you wrote a series of articles you could dispose of them. 
When one is driven out another comes back. The Hoxie Clinic is 
an example. I saw the Hoxie Clinic. In fact, the Oklahoma Legis- 
sature once sent down a whole committee to see the Hoxie Clinic. We 
all came back with the determination it was nothing but a fraud and 
quackery, but Hoxie is still doing plenty of business from rich Texas 
“haracters and rich Oklahoma characters who think that they can get 
a quick cure for cancer. 

Now, in the field of the mental, you can do the same thing. They 
advertise themselves. You can go into court and get an injunction 
and they will turn up someplace else. In Beverly Hills they come 
up every two blocks. I think you have them in the drugstores in 
Beverly Hills. 

Exposure does not do the job. We have found that out as writers. 
When you have a demand for a quick cure, people turn up and go 
to the guy next door. When vou try to prosecute them, you just have 
a heck of a time doing it. I used to try to prosecute Indian faith 
healers, but they would bring their patients into the courtroom that 
had gotten cured from the 7 years’ itch to a hanging toenail. The 
medical societies were trying to put them out of business. But they 
stayed within it because they had well patients. 

Dr. Bonn. I do not think it is any worse in this field than in any 
other. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You cannot advertise yourself as a lawyer when 
vou are not a lawyer. 

Dr. Bonn. Not without getting prosecuted. 

Mr. Bussey. It is now 10 minutes after 1. 

I want to express the appreciation of this committee to you gen- 
tlement for giving of your time, talents, and money to come here to 
present the problem to us. The committee will stand adjourned until 
1:50. 


Heart Disrase 


WITNESSES 


DR. PAUL D. WHITE, DR. T. DUCKETT JONES, DIRECTOR, HELEN H. 
WHITNEY FOUNDATION; THOMAS ARMSTRONG 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. This afternoon 
we will hear Dr. White and Dr. Jones in the field of heart disease. 
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Dr. White, the committee is happy indeed to welcome you back 
here again, and I know I speak for everybody when I say that we 
have been very appreciative of the many years that you have taken 
of your time to come down here to the committee. 

With that, I think that I shall let you proceed in your own way. 

Dr. Wurre. Thank you. I am Dr. Paul D. White of Boston, pri- 
vate practitioner of medicine, recently clinical professor of medicine 
at Harvard University and executive director of the National Ad- 
visory Heart Council. 

I would like to submit a folder which contains facts about heart 
disease in the United States today, and a list of three budgets: the 
current 1954 budget, the Bureau of the Budget allowances for 1955, 
and the heart budget recommended for 1955 by the national citizens 
committee. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you like to have those inserted in the record 
at this point ? 

Dr. Wuirr. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. They will be so entered. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Wuat ARE WE Doing Apout DISEASES OF THE HEART AND THE CARDIOVASCULAR- 
RENAL SYsTeM AND WHY SHOULD RESEARCH FUNDS IN THIS FIELD BE INCREASED 
As A Part oF OuR NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM ? 


I. HOW MANY PEOPLE DIF OF HEART DISEASES (INCLUDING CARDIOVASCULAR-RENAL 
DISEASES ') EVERY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES? 


1. The No. 1 killer of our people is heart disease, including diseases of the 
cardiovascular-renal system, (1). 
2. More than 1 in every 2 deaths is due to a cardiovascular-renal disease. (2) 
8. It is estimated that 792,000 Americans died of cardiovascular-renal diseases 
in 1952, out of a total of 1,493,570 deaths. (2) 
(a) Diseases of cardiovascular system: (2) 
1. Vascular lesions affecting central nervous system (pri- 
marily cerebral thrombosis, due to arteriosclerosis, 
cerebral hemorrhage, cerebral embolism) 169, 620 
2. Acute rheumatic fever 1, 620 
. Diseases of heart: 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease_______.__ 
Arteriosclerotic heart disease, including 
coronary disease 
Nonrheumatie chronic endocarditis and 
other myocardial degeneration 
Other diseases of heart 
Hypertension with heart disease 


. Hypertension (without mention of heart) 
. General 
. Other diseases of circulatory system __ 


(6) Chronic and unspecified nephritis (kidney disease) and other 
renal (kidney) sclerosis 


4. Eighty-four million Americans now alive will die of cardiovascular-renal 
diseases unless new treatments and cures are found. (3) 

5. During World War LI, 1,967,468 people died in the United States of diseases . 
of the heart and circulation. (4) This is nearly 8 times as many pepole as were 
killed in action in the Armed Forces. (5) 


1 Renal diseases are diseases of the kidneys, in this instance related to cardiovascular 
disorders. 


| 
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UJ. WHAT WAS THE MILITARY MANPOWER LOSS IN WORLD WAR II BECAUSE OF HEART 
DISEASE? 


1. Three hundred and seventeen thousand five hundred men, or nearly 7 percent 
of 4,828,000 rejected before induction as of August 1, 1945, by the Army, were 
rejected because of heart disease. (6) 

2. Eighty thousand men were given disability discharges from military service 
or died in military service from heart disease during the war years, 1942-45. (7) 

8. This manpower loss from heart disease, a total of 397,500 men, would have 
been sufficient to man 27 Army infantry divisions. (World War II division 
strength—14,477.) (8) 

4. It is estimated that out of 556,238 registrants for military service examined 
between July 1950 and September 1953 who were rejected for medical reasons, 
86,217, or 15.5 percent were rejected because of circulatory system diseases. (9) 


Ill. HOW MANY PEOPLE ARE SUFFERING FROM DISEASES OF THE HEART AND 
CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES? 


1. It is estimated that between 9 million and 10 million people are suffering 
from diseases of the heart and circulation. (10) (Counting varicose veins and 
rety less serious ailments such as hemorrhoids, about 14 million are afflicted.) 
“ 2. = ar with this, 670,302 Americans were wounded in action in World 

far II. (12) 

3. About 1,800,000 people are victims of cerebral vascular diseases due to 
cerebral thrombosis (result of arteriosclerosis), cerebral embolisms and cerebral 
hemorrhages. (13) 

(a) Approximately 60,000 patients were in State mental hospitals in 1950 
with mental diseases of the senium (psychosis with cerebral arteriosclerosis and 
senile psychosis). (14) 

* (b) About 27 percent of all new admissions to State mental hospitals are 
patients with senile psychosis and cerebral arteriosclerosis. (35) 

(c) Patients with cerebral arteriosclerosis and senile psychosis, because of 
their high death rate, make up about 12 percent of the population of New York 
State mental hospitals. (35) 


IV. WHAT IS THE CIVILIAN ECONOMIC LOSS FROM HEART DISEASE AND WHAT DOES IT 
MEAN TO WARTIME PRODUCTION ? 


1. At least 653,000 man-years are lost each year in industry due to heart 
disease disabilities. (15) 

2. This loss in man-years is equivalent to $2,238,484,000 lost in 1952 alone in 
earnings by those suffering heart disease disabilities, and $272,954,000 in Federal 
income tax revenue on these earnings in the same year. (15) (16) This income 
tax loss to the Government would have purchased: 1,092 tanks at $250,000 each ; 
or 455 Navy fighter aircraft, the F-S6—-B, at $600,000 each; or 109 air defense, 
missile launchers, including radar and directional control and range finders, at 
$2% million each; or 91 BAT medium bombers at $3 million each in ready-to-fly 
shape. 

8. As of September 1952, 300,430 veterans were receiving compensation and 
pension payments where the only or major disability was classified as cardiovas- 
cular. The annual value of compensation and pension awards to these veterans 
was $221,036,700. (17) However, the Veterans’ Administration in its con- 
tractual research program for fiscal 1953 has provided only $39,451 for research 
in heart disease. (22) 


Vv. HOW DO DEATHS FROM CARDIOVASCULAR-RENAL DISEASES COMPARE WITH DEATHS 
FROM OTHER DISEASES ? 


1. Fifty-three percent of all deaths are caused by cardiovascular-renal diseases. 
(3) 

2. Cardiovascular-renal diseases kill: 

(a) Over 31% times as many people as cancer. (18) 

(b) Over 19 times as many people as pneumonia and 31 times as many people 
as tuberculosis. (18) 

(c) Over 2,169 people every day. Over a period of 11 days, this means 
23,859 people, or slightly more than the 22,731 Americans killed in action in the 
3 years of war in Korea. (19) 

(d) More people died of cardiovascular-renal diseases in 2 days (4,338 deaths) 
than of polio for the whole year of 1952 (3,300 deaths). (2) 
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VI. HOW MANY DOCTORS SPECIALIZE IN DISEASES OF THE HEART? 


1. Only 509 physicians are certified by the American Board of Internal Medi- 
cine as specialists in the field of cardiovascular disease, as of July 1, 1953. (20) 

(a) This means that there is only 1 certified physician who is a specialist in 
the field of cardiovascular diseases for every 1,556 people who died of cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases in 1952. 

(b) In addition, there are 8,404 qualified specialists in internal medicine many 
of whom give special attention to cardiovascular diseases. (20) 


VII. WHAT FACILITIES ARE AVAILABLE FOR SPECIAL CARE OF PEOPLE WITH DISEASES 
OF THE HEART AND CIRCULATION ? 


1. For the minimum number of 9 million people suffering from diseases of the 
heart and circulation, there are in the entire United States only about 686 beds 
in 10 institutions specifically designated for the treatment and care of cardiac 
patients, mostly children with rheumatic fever (appendix I). 


VIII HOW MUCH MONEY IS AVAILABLE FOR RESEARCH IN THIS FIELD ANNUALLY? 


1. About $13,561,970 divided as follows (appendix IT) : 

A. Public funds: 
(a) The National Heart Institute, United States Public Health 
Service, fiscal year beginning July 1, 1953: (21) 


Intramural research $2, 986, 000 
Research projects (grants-in-aid) ~--.---__.-_---_-__. 6, 8438, 000 
Research 580, 000 
10, 409, 000 

(b) Veterans’ Administration, contractual research program, 


B. Private funds: 
(a) Leading voluntary agencies interested in cardiovascular 
diseases spent in 1952-53 approximately $3,113,519, as 
follows (see appendix II): 
American Heart Association and its affiliates, including 


$149,713 from the New York Heart Association_.__. 2, 060, 830 
Life insurance medical research fund__--~-_-.--_---- 814, 311 
Helen Hay Whitney Foundation__._____._._------~___ 238, 378 


2. In other words, we are spending only about $17.12 per death annually for 
research to find the causes and cures of the greatest killer of our people, and 
only about $1 to find cures and better methods of treatment for each of the 9 to 
10 million people presently suffering from heart diseases. 


Ix. HOW DOES THIS COMPARE WITH WHAT WE SPEND ON OTHER RESEARCH ? 


1. In contrast with the total of about $13,561,970 being spent for research in 
diseases of the heart and circulation: 

(a) It is estimated that a total of about $79,139,825 will be spent for the Re- 
search Administration of the Department of Agriculture in fiscal 1953. (27) 

2. We live in an economy where, in 1952, the following was spent for industrial 
research : 


(a) The Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) intelligently spent for 


scientific research and development projects (28) ------___ $27, 000, 000 
(b) General Motors Corp. is intelligently spending for a research 


8. About $23,238,015 is being spent by the major agencies in the field of cancer 
research—the second cause of death in the United States. (30) This con- 
trasts with only about $13,561,970 for diseases of the heart and circulation, the 
first cause of death. 

4. The total amount available from all sources for research in diseases of the 
heart and circulation is approximately half of the $26,580,000 which people of 
the United States spent on playing cards alone in 1952. (31) 
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5. $37,910,000 is spent annually for stomach sweetners (31), in contrast with 
about $13,561,970 spent for research in diseases of the heart and circulation. 


X, ARE THE CARDIOVASCULAR-RENAL DISEASES PRIMARILY DISEASES OF OLD AGE? 


1. No. Of the 792,000 people who died from diseases of the heart and cir- 
culation in 1952, 253,600 or one-third were under 65 years of age. (82) 

(a) Among children under 15, 44 percent more died of diseases of the heart in 
1952 than died of polio. (32) 


XI. DO PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES THINK MORE RESEARCH IN THIS FIELD IS 
NECESSARY ? 


1. 79 percent of the people questioned in a recent poll were in favor of the 
Government's pending $200 million for research to find the causes and cure of 
diseases of the heart; and 80 percent were willing to pay more taxes to provide 
the money. (33) 


XU. WHAT ARE THE NEEDS IN THE FIGHT AGAINST HEART DISEASE? 


1. More funds for research, construction of research facilities, training and 
education in heart disease for the National Heart Institute of the Public Health 
Service are needed. 

(a) The National Heart Institute has requests on band for $36,612,471 from 
89 institutions to increase their laboratory facilities for research in cardiovas- 
cular diseases, which the Institute is unable to fill since no funds were appro- 
priated in fiscal 1954 for this purpose. (34) 

2. More funds for research, training and education in heart disease for the 
voluntary agency, the American Heart Association and its local affiliates, are 
needed. 

3. New treatments and cures must be found to aid the estimated 9 to 10 mil- 
lion people afflicted with heart and circulatory disorders, especially new diag- 
nostic tests and treatments for arteriosclerosis. 

4. Better drugs, treatments and cures for high blood pressure must be found. 
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AppENDIx I 


Hospirats, SANATORIUMS AND RELATED INSTITUTIONS REGISTERED BY THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION AS CarRpDIAC UNDER Type or SERVICE 


Information from supplement of Journal of American Medical Association, hospital 
number, May 9, 1953, Hospital services in the United States, 1952 


State Name 


National Children’s Cardiac Home-. 
....| La Rabida, Jackson Park Sanitarium 
New Jersey_.......| Children’s Heart Unit of Victoria Foundation____ 
New York Irvington House !____- 
_.| St. Francis Sanatorium for Cardiac Children ! 
Wieting-Johnson Memorial 
Children’s Heart 


RELATED INSTITUTIONS 
Illinois_ Herrick House. 

Pennsylvania Children’ Heart Haven_ 

New York. 


1 Division of medical services, New York State Department of Health, states these 403 beds set aside for 
cardiac patients where clinical research with the prevention and treatment of rheumatic fever in children is 
being done. 


APPENDIX II 
Funds available for research in diseases of the heart and circulation 


Federal funds: 
1. National Heart Institute, through U. 8. Public Health Service, 
Division of Finance, for fiscal year beginning July 1, 1953 
(21): 
(a) Intramural research 
(b) Research projects (grants-in-aid) 
(c) Research fellowships 


Total, public funds 
Leading private funds: 
1. Helen Hay Whitney Foundation (9 months of 1953) (238) _-- 238, 378 
2. Life Insurance Medical Research Fund, 1953 (25)_- 814, 311 
3. American Heart Association and affiliates 1952-53 (26) +2. 060, 830 


Total, private funds 3, 113, 519 


Total, all funds (approximate) 18, 561, 970 
.1 Includes $149,713 from the New York Heart Association for 1952-53. (24) 


|| 

Beds 
61 | 
62 |. hic 
$2, 986, 000 
6, 843, 000 
580, 000 
2. Veterans’ Administration, fiscal year 1953 (22) -..-_____-__ 39, 451 
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National Heart Institute 


1955 Bureau | 1955 Heart 
of the Bud- | Committee 
get allow- budget recom- 
mendation 


. Research projects 

. Research fellowships 

. Construction of research facilities 

i my of teaching of medical subjects relating to heart 

iseases 

. Training stipends 

. Grants to States for detection, diagnosis and other control 
activities. 


. Research 

. Other direct operations: 
(a) Review and approval of research and training grants. 
(6) Technical assistance to States 
(c) Administration 


15, 169, 750 


WHAT IS THE TAX LOSS TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DUE TO HEART DISEASE? 


The cardiovascular-renal diseases as a group are the leading causes of death 
in the United States today, killing 792,000 Americans in 1952, or 1 out of every 
2deaths. (7) 

In 1952 alone, $2,238,484,000 was lost in productivity as a result of heart disease 
disabilities, and the Federal Government lost an estimated $272,954,000 in income- 
tax revenue alone, which would have accrued to the Government if those disabled 
by heart disease had been able to work. (S) (9) 

(1) Research needs: The increase of $4,600,000 (to a total of $11 million) 
needed for research projects over and above the 1955 Budget Bureau allowance 
is vital to the sound development of the research program. Available and ex- 
tremely able basic and developmental research personnel cannot be supported 
without such an increase. This is the key to the success of the program. Since 
unusual research opportunities and methods now exist, great progress in several 
important heart disease areas, including arteriosclerosis, will be impossible unless 
these funds are provided this year. 

(2) Fellowship needs: No sound program can be continued unless provision 
be made for research training. The 1954 current budget of $580,000, as well as 
the 1955 allowance of the Bureau of the Budget for this item are grossly inade- 
quate to meet the continuing personnel needs. There is a necessity and urgent 
need for three levels of fellowships: (1) Predoctoral (doctor of philosophy) ; 
(2) postdoctoral (doctor of philosophy); and (3) post doctor of medicine re- 
search training fellowships. It is essential that predoctoral fellowship programs 
be returned to the National Institutes of Health. Such fellowships in the medical 
sciences were last year transferred to the National Science Foundation by admin- 
istrative directive from the Bureau of the Budget. A disastrous diminution in 
fellowships at this level resulted. It is urgent to correct this situation, as it 
deprives the National Institute of Health of the ability to do essential health 
research personnel planning. If we wish to curtail the ravages of heart disease, 
research fellowship funds are a necessity. 

(3) Construction needs: $6 million for construction funds are the minimum 
essential to effective progress. Some $154 million for research facilities have 
been requested of the National Institutes of Health by the leading medical and re- 
search centers of the country, of which $36,008,941 was requested for the con- 
struction of heart research facilities by 93 leading medical institutions through- 
out the United States. The National Heart Institute has had only a single 
construction vote from the Congress (with contract authority extending over 
2 additional years). Some 22 heart research facilities were aided and the funds 
were added to in most instances from local sources. These laboratories have 
been the basis for great progress. The sum presently requested could be over- 
expended many times and represents the direct and most pressing construction 
needs. Such funds are insignificant compared with their potential and positive 
benefits to health. 


45836—54—pt. 


| 1954 current 
Description | budget 
GRANTS 

1 -| $6, 843, 000 $6, 400, 000 $11, 000, 000 
2 580, 000 450, 000 1, 700, 000 
3 0 0 6, 000, 000 

4 
2, 628, 000 2, 362, 000 2, 900, 000 
: 400, 000 400, 000 1, 200, 000 
. 1, 125, 000 1, 125, 000 2, 750, 000 

DIRECT OPERATIONS 
. 2, 987, 750 3, 276, 000 3, 500, 000 
133, 000 100, 000 195, 000 
297, 000 290, 000 450, 000 
176, 000 167, 000 193, 000 
14, 570, 000 29, 888, 000 
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(4) Teaching programs; $2,900,000 is requested for expanded teaching pro- 
grams. The small additional request ($282,000 over the 1954 current budget) re- 
stores the $266,000 cut in this item as it now stands in the 1955 Bureau of the 
Budget allowance. A cut below the 1954 current budget would be disastrous to 
the program, which has received the enthusiastic approval of medical schools. 
There seems general agreement that these funds play a vital role in improving 
teaching in this important area and hence improves the services to individuals. 
Exploration of special teaching methods and opportunities will be possible if the 
sum of $2,900,000 be made available. This grant considerably strengthens the 
actual research grants programs, and aids in translating research results ef- 
fectively into improved services to patients and the public. 

(5) Training needs: No additional funds are requested in this area as the 
needs for further research fellowship funds seem more necessary at this time. 

(6) Grants to States for detection, diagnosis, and other control activities: An 
increase of $1,500,000 to a total of $2,750,000 is needed to meet the increasingly 
effective programs being developed in the various States. Recently expanded 
and operating State programs are stimulating State and local interest, support 
and cooperation with local and State heart associations and other health agen- 
cies. Fifty-seven thousand dollars per State on a matching basis does not seem to 
be too much to stimulate the States to take leadership in developing diagnostic 
and control programs, including rheumatic fever, high blood pressure and other 
types of clinics, among the indigent in the States when one realizes that the 
cardiovascular diseases are the main cause of death among the citizens. 

(7) National Office of Vital Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

(8) America’s Health, A Report to the Nation by the National Health Assem- 
bly, page 185. Published by Harper & Bros., New York, 1949. 

(9) National Income Number, Survey of Current Business, July 1953, page 
20; published by United States Department of Commerce, Average annual earn- 
ing per full-time employee in industry in 1952: $3,428. Income tax loss estimate 
based on assumption that each earner would claim, on the average, 2 dependents, 
thus paying on a $3,428 annual income approximately $418 in Federal income 
taxes. 


Requests for construction grants made to the National Heart Institute 


California : 
California. Institute of Technology 300, 000 
Children’s Hospital Society of Los 25, 000 
College of Medical Bvangelists____..--_./.---_____-__-_.__- 431, 250 
College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons 100, 000 
Stanford University School of Medicine__ TAO, O00 
University of California Medical Center__-__._--___-___-- 4 1, 485, 000 
Colorado: University of Colorado Medical Center_____-___- -___-__ 880, 000 
District of Columbia : Georgetown Univ ersity____ 250, 000 
Georgia : 
Tllinois: 
Chicago College of 25. 
800, 000 
Stritch School of 190, 500 
Towa: : 
Des Moines Still _________ 125, 000 
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Requests for construction grants made to the National Heart Institute—Con. 


Massachusetts : 
The Children’s Medical Center 
Harvard Medical School 


Tufts College Medic al School, Boston 
Worcester Foundation for Experimental Biology, Shrewsbury __ 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Mississippi : 
Missouri: 
Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery __ 
St. Louis University Institute of tm 
University of Missouri 


Nebraska : 
New York: 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
Columbia University College of Physicians and Surgeons 
Cornell University Medical College 
Montefiore Hospital_ 
New York Medical College. 


Public Health Mt A Institute of City of New York, Inc__ 
State University of New York___ 


University of Buffalo School of Medicine 
University of Rochester 
North Carolina : 
Duke University 
University of North 
Ohio: 
Ohio State University College of Medicine___ 
University of Cincinnati- 


Hahnemann Medical College____ 
Philadelphia General Hospital_. 
University of Pennsylvania 
Woman’s Medical College 4 
South Carolina: Medical College of South C arolina_ 
South Dakota : University of South Dakota School of Medical Science 
‘Tennessee : 


Texas: 

Baylor University College of Medicine_____ 

University of Texas, Southwestern Medical School. 
Vermont: University of 
Virginia: Medical College of Virginia_________ 
Washington: University of Washington School of Medic ine 
West Virginia: West Virginia University z 
Wisconsin: Marquette University School of Medicine___- 


Total 


Grand total, 98 institutions__ 


18, 750 
450,000 
100, 000 


85, 000 
80, 000 
500, 000 
400, 000 
250, 000 


431, 200 
550, 000 
500, 000 
315, 000 
150, 000 
645, 250 
800, OOO 
200, 000 
230, 000 
148, 500 
426, 210 


828, 750 
177, 000 


600, 000 
150, 000 
185, 350 
200, 000 
215, 000 


300, 000 
445, 000 
600, 000 
257, 500 
250, 
75, OOO 


26, 400 
200, 000 
SS, 400 


85, 000 
705, 000 
400, 000 
306, 500 
500, 000 
200, 000 
80, 000 


25, 852, 214 
10, 156, 727 


36, 008, 941 


Dr. Wuirr. This last namely, the heart budget 
recommended for 1955 by the National Citizens Committee, is the 
budget that Dr. Jones and I have come here to justify. 

e have divided our testimony somewhat so that some of the ques- 
tions should be directed to Dr. Jones and other points I will refer to. 


|| 
66, 000 
Oklahoma Medical Re search Foundation 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine “a 
Plus previous requests not included in above__...-_. 
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I do not need at this time, I am sure, to speak of the magnitude of 
the problem which is, I think, now so well known to the whole country- 
side from what one reads in the daily press and magazines and what has 
been presented here before. It is quite obviously one of the chief 
so in public health today in this country because of the tremen- 

ous toll that it takes in both lives and ability to carry on. 


ADVANCES 


There is one point that I want to emphasize, however: That yoo! | 
important advances have been made, but the major problem is still 
unsolved. It is very difficult to estimate what the percentage of gain 
may actually be now compared to 25 or 30 years ago, but I would have 
to say that we have gotten about one-third along the way in the knowl- 
edge and control of ae diseases and its prevention. 

ertainly various types of heart diseases have been, if not wiped out, 
sabitantially primed ig T can well recall that 30 or 40 years ago there 
was a good deal of cardiovascular syphilis, which is now about elimi- 
nated in this country and abroad. Thyrotoxic heart disease is no 
longer seen except in rare cases, yet it made up a few percent of the 
patients in the hospitals years ago. 

Rheumatic heart disease is on the decline. That is very encourag- 
ing because that was No. 1 among the types of heart disease 25 to 30 
years ago. 

Of course, heart disease differs from certain other diseases because 
it is not just one disease but a whole lot of diseases, and they are apt 
to be considered individually. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Now, in the budget, I would like to take up the first item, which is 
research projects. In this year’s budget $6,843,000 did a great deal, 
but it was not sufficient. The growing need which we will discuss has 
made it necessary that we distribute through the country this year the 


amount that is in the Citizens Committee budget of $11 million. 
Last pe I brought to the hearings a young man whom I am sure 
l 


ou will remember named Robert Giblin from Belmont, my own 
ometown north of Boston, whose life had been saved several times 
as a result of research carried on during the last few years, a 
deal of which was supported by the National Heart Institute out of 
funds voted by the Congress. 

Some of you remember him. He is a young man in his late twenties 
who has been under observation for 14 years for high blood pressure. 
At the beginning it was impossible to know what caused his high 
blood pressure, and then it was. discovered he had a congenital defect 
of the aorta. But there was nothing that could be done for it when 
the diagnosis was made 10 years ago. After that, a few year later, 
a new surgical approach was made and discovered coincidentally in 
Sweden and the United States, Stockholm and Boston, for the repair 
and cure of this condition, which consisted of cutting out the narrow 
part of the aorta and the sewing of the two ends together, which was 
a remarkable feat. That has me almost a common operation 
now, especially with the help of the blood-vessel bank, which also is 
one of the great advances made within the last few years. 
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bank in which pieces of arteries and veins, and the aorta, can be 
stored for certain lengths of time. It has made it possible to repair 
a great many defective blood vessels, either defective at birth, or 
which had become defective through life. 

This young man I sent to Dr. Robert Gross for the operation late 
in the beginning of the actual attack on the aorta. Dr. Gross felt, 
since the young man was quite well and in general good health, despite 
his high blood pressure, it was not timely for him to operate. There 
was still a hazard connected with surgery, so he waited a few years. 
By the time he was ready to operate the boy became ill with an 
unexplained fever which, on further study, was found to be an infec- 
tion in the aorta itself, in the narrow place. He did not respond to 
penicillin as we had hoped and for several weeks he was critically ill. 

In the old days 99.9 percent of these patients died. But with 
chloromycetin, one of the new antibiotics, he turned the corner, and 
his life was saved at that time. 

The following year Dr. Gross operated on him. This was several 
years ago, and he found, when he examined the aorta, there was too 
much damage to do anything about it. He sewed him up and told 
him as soon as he could obtain a piece of aorta long enough, about this 
long, he would proceed. 

r. Bussey. Would you say about 6 inches? 

Dr. Wuirer. About 6 inches; he would call him back to operate 
on him. It took a year before the blood-vessel bank was adequately 
supplied with blood vessels, and finally a piece of aorta was obtained 
from a healthy young person who had been killed accidentally. 


Robert Giblin was called back to the nt my and in an operation that 
by 


took 1014 hours his aorta was replace that new strip of aorta. 
That was 2 years ago, and he has Teen perfectly well since. 

That is a marvelous result of research and of the advances made, 
not only in surgical treatments but in diagnosis of the condition and 
the saving of a life by antibiotics. That has come as a result of 
research in the last 10 years. 

He was really a wonderful patient to demonstrate to you. Today 
I might have brought 100 just as good, but it happened that yesterday 
Mr. Armstrong came to my office for his checkup, and, since he was on 
his way back home to Spartanburg, S. C., he said that he would stop 
by here. I brought him today, and Mr. Armstrong might tell you 
of his experience, because to me again his condition illustrates the 

eat advances in cardiovascular diagnosis and treatment in the last 

ew years. 

Now, in brief, I will give you his history. He is 57 years old. He 
was born in Dedham, ht In 1930 he moved to Spartanburg, S. C., 
where he has lived since. He was born in 1897. In his childhood he 
had growing pains and a little swelling of the joints, but it was not 
called rheumatic fever. Now I think we would recognize it as a 
process of rheumatic fever, but you may have the rheumatic process 
affecting the heart without either rheumatism or fever. 

The heart is the vulnerable part of the body in this reaction, usually 
caused by the hemolytic streptococcus. That is the streptococcus that. 
is the background of this condition, and Dr. Jones will speak more 
about the rheumatic problem later. 
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In all probability, Tom Armstrong developed his heart disease at 
about the age of 12 from that attack, and I do not think he had very 
long treatment. Is that true? 

Mr. Armstrone. That is right. 

Dr. Wurre. He was just ill for a short time, but often these proc- 
esses extend for months or even years, and now we recognize them 
much better and can find the heart disease early. In his case the 
heart disease was not diagnosed until he was 35 years old, even though 
he probably developed it in childhood. One of the great advances 
of today is that we do recognize these conditions much earlier and 
we do something about them. 

Well, he was an athlete, and at the age of 16, probably with some 
of this heart trouble, he broke his leg playing football That was 
followed by osteomyelitis. He came to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, but I did not see him at that time. No one was interested 
in his heart, he had a bag leg. Then he continued to be athletic. 
He was vigorous in all sorts of things. He had sons who are quite 
prominent in the wrestling field—big husky athletes. One of them 
is at Notre Dame now. 

Well, this heart murmur was found at age 35 when he had some 
teouble with his gall bladder. They found a heart murmur. But 
he went on to have his gallstones taken out at that time. He went 
through the operation all right, but at the age of 47, which was 10 
years ago, he began to have trouble with his heart. He began to have 
shortness of breath. That was at age 47. At age 50, he began to have 
a very irregular heart action, and that comes with this rheumatic heart 
trouble. At the same time he had this irregular heart condition he 
started to take digitalis. Sometimes other forms of treatment are 
given too, but digitalis, which is a drug, keeps the heart rate under 
control and supports the heart strength. The heart rate was under 
control, and the digitalis was started 10 years ago and he has taken 
it ever since. It is an invaluable remedy today. We have learned 
much more lately about it than we knew a few years ago, even 
though it was introduced 400 years ago. The foxglove was introduced 
400 years ago. In 1775 William Withering in England found if 
vou gave a small enough does it would help the heart and not cause 
vomiting. 

Naturally, in the last 10 to 20 years, it has been much more scien- 
tifically used and it is an invaluable preparation for the heart. 

So those were the complications that increased the tendency toward 
shortening of the breath. He began to have high blood pressure, 200 
systolic and 100 diastolic. So there was another problem that came 
superimposed upon the rheumatic heart. 

fave im in April of 1949 the first time in Boston and confirmed 
the diagnosis of rheumatic heart disease with a narrowing of the 
mitral valve. It is shaped like a bishop’s miter; two valve leaflets 
that normally open and shut, but when there is unusual inflammation 
from rheumatism they get stuck together and the opening is nar- 
rowed, and that is called mitral stenosis. Tt was quite evident. It 
probably had been evident for some years. He had atrial fibrillation, 
the irregular heart and he had congestion of his lungs. So in addi- 
tion to the digitalis, we asked him to go very easy on salt intake. That 
has been another discovery. Although it was suggested 50 years ago, 
it was only applied within the last 10 years properly. That is low 
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sodium intake. That includes ordinary table salt and sodium bicar- 
honate. 

Low salt intake is good for blood pressure and congestion, so this 
new treatment was added to the digitalis and was helpful for his blood 
pressure and congestion, but he still had the narrowed valve. He 
was 51 years old. 

Although mitral stenotic valves were beginning to be attacked with 
surgery effectively, it was not thought feasible at that time to operate 
or. anybody much over 25 or 30, It was not thought if you were over 
50 you could be operated on. You were too old for such surgery. 

I saw him again in April 1950, I see him every year, once a year, 
in April. There was nothing different. He had recurrent pulmonary 
congestion. He had trouble with his lungs. He had shortness of 
breath. 

In April of 1951 he had to be hospitalized, and he had mercurial 
diuretics. That is a preparation that stimulates the kidneys to put 
out more fluid and get rid of congestion in the lungs or elsewhere. So 
that was added to his treatment and was important. 

In May 1952 he had still more congestion following a virus infee- 
tion. He was then 54. 

Well, things were going poorly, and it was obvious he needed some 
radical treatment. He was beginning to fail, and the future looked 
rather dark. There were two treatments possible, both new. One was 
the use of irridiated iodine. That is a treatment by giving iodine that 
has been irridiated so every particle of iodine has a radioactivity 
which, when given by mouth, goes to the thyroid gland and knocks it 
out. That lowers the metabolism in the demands of the body and 
allows the heart to recover some strength. That is new within the 
last few years, and it is very important. Some of these funds have 
supported some research on that in Boston. It is an important ad- 
rancement. We had to decide whether we should do that on Mr. 
Armstrong, or whether we should cut his valve, or open his valve with 
the new treatment. It was a close decision. He was old. He was 54 
then, older than the average, and should we take the chance? There 
was an operating mortality of more than 10 percent. I sent him to 
Dr. Harken. Dr. Harken is a surgeon in Boston, who is one of the 
pioneers in this specialized surgery. Finally we decided, and he, too— 
Mr. Armstrong—that we would take the chance. On August 19, 1952. 
which is almost 2 years ago, the operation on the mitral valve was 
done by Dr. Harken in Boston. He wrote me a letter shortly after- 
ward, some of which I might read to you. Mr. Armstrong was then 55, 

Dr. Harken says: 

You will recall that Mr. Armstrong was a 55-year-old man, who was very seri- 
ously incapacitated from his mitral stenosis. He had episodes of pulmonary 
edema, progressive dyspnea, and so forth. I felt that his symptoms placed him 
at the bottom of group III, and that his age and his long-term fibrillation made 
his risk greater than our ordinary group III's. I could not actually call him 
terminal, so I could not give him the mortality rate of group 1V. We compromised 
on the 10 percent and recommended surgery. He thought it over for a long time, 
and he finally returned to Boston. He was admitted to the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital on August 13, 1952. 

Now, Dr. Harken really began his surgery during the Second World 
War in England, operating on many of our troops who had chest’ 
surgery and heart injuries. He took out shrapnel from the heart. He 
was well trained. He came back to Boston and was familiar with the 
inside workings of the heart. 
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Now, quoting from the letter : 


On August 19 he had a mitral valvuloplasty. It was quite a dramatic episode, 
because he had a solid clot in his auricle. I had to incise this and use our new 
sucker technique for evacuating the clot to avoid embolus. However, this was 
successful, and he received an excellent valvuloplasty. I believe that he has a 
re that is something near the normal size for a man of his size and a heart of 

8 

calito course was completely uneventful. He was discharged on 
his 14th postoperative day. He returned here in something less than 3 weeks 
after his operation for an office follow-up visit. 

Today he tells me that he is able to lie flat. He can walk around without 
dyspnea and he has not had any thoracic pain from his thoracotomy. This is 
more than I could expect. 

He must be continued on digitalis. He will never be reverted to normal 
rhythm because of the large clot that is in his auricle. It would also be well to 
keep him on a relatively salt-poor diet. 

He is not 100-percent cured. 

I have seen him several times since then. 

When I examined him on February 4, 1953, the next winter I think 
I was down in Greenville, Dr. Harken was there, and we both saw 
him. Listening to his heart, there was a little murmur but no conges- 
tion. His health was excellent. He was on a normal diet with id 
salt intake. He was still taking digitalis. 

In August of this year, because of certain worries of the local doctor, 
he was sent back to us to see if there was anything that ought to be 
done for his blood pressure, partly from the strain of getting back 
into the thick of business activity. The examination otherwise was 
good. There was no shortness of breath. 

Last year when he came up I showed him in the Senate committee. 
He walked up the grade from the railroad station to the Capitol and 
he talked to me vigorously about his situation without a shortening 
of breath. He came to the hospital last August and we appraised his 
blood pressure. He has a variable amount of high blood pressure, 
which is dependent. partly on strain, which he has to meet, but which 
years ago we could do nothing for. However, because we could control 
it with some of the new drugs, he was put on what we call Rauwolfia 
Serpentina. It is one of a good many new preparations that has 
been introduced for the control of high blood pressure and it is very 
promising. 

Well, Mr. Armstrong joined the Mended Hearts Club. They are 

ing to have an important meeting early in June in Boston. I think 
it is largely a group that has been operated on by Dr. Harken, but 
others are coming from other cities, and they are going to have quite 
an affair—a ceremony—for those people whose lives have been mended 
by surgery. Yet we still have his blood pressure to face in the future. 

en I saw him yesterday in my office he was in health except 
for this variable hypertension. He plays golf without shortening of 
breath. He still takes digitalis and adheres to a low salt intake, but 
he is living a normal life and is back in business. 

I thought that you might like to ask him some questions, or let him 
speak briefly about how he feels now compared to the days when he 
had these attacks of shortening of breath. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you like to give us the benefit of your thinking 
on this, Mr. Armstrong? 

Mr. Armstrong. I can say that you cannot imagine the difference it 
has made in me before and after the operation. I was a cripple and 
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they would have to bring the car around to me to take me out. I would 
go to my office and they would have to bring me into the house. I 
would sit down with my daughter and watch television. They would 
have a cold drink of orange juice or something to revive me a bit. 
My bedroom is upstairs, too. It would take me about 10 or 15 minutes 
to go up there to go to bed. When they decided to operate on me, I 
could notice the difference the next day after the operation. I could 
breathe fresh air, which I could not have done before. It was just a 
short time after that that I was walking up and down stairs without 
taking any time at all. There was no shortness of breath. You can- 
not imagine the difference the operation made in me. It is just 
remarkable. 

Mr. Bussey. I have heard of the Lonely Hearts Club out in Chicago, 
but this Mended Hearts Club is a new one on me. 

Mr. Armsrrona. I have a little card that I can show you. It has 
been a tremendous thing to me. I played nine holes of golf last 
Friday without any shortness of breath. It is a remarkable thing 
what these doctors are doing. . 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Armstrong, I presume this is all the result of what 
has been learned in the last 4 or 5 years; is it not ? 

Dr. Wuire. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. It has been made possible through research in the last 
few years. 

Dr. Wurre. Especially for men of his age. 

Mr. Foearry. If it had not been for the research on this type of 
operation you might not be here today. 

Mr. Armstrong. That is right. used to sit at home and think 
about this situation. I never had heard of it until I went to see Dr. 
White in May of 1952, and he mentioned that there were two chances 
forme. Ijumpedatthem. I knew that I was fading away gradually 
and I did not like that too much. 

Mr. Foearry. Mr. Armstrong, you are a businessman. I do not 
know what income bracket you are in, but I presume you pay a pretty 
fair share of taxes every year. 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Focarry. This research is costing money. That is where some 
of your taxes have gone. And they have also gone for these appro- 
priations for research. Do you think it is worth the money ? 

Mr. Armstrona. I think it is worth the money. Whatever these 
doctors ask you for is certainly worth it. I think as far as you men are 
concerned, if you gave them double the money that they ask for and 
put it up to your voters, they would thank you a hundredfold. You 
cannot imagine what this has meant to me. I do not know when I 
first knew aynthing like this could be done, so any money that you 

ive them I think is well worth it. It is for human beings, for the 
merican people. It is a great thing. 

Mr. Foearry. But before this happened to you, did you know that 
the Federal Government was appropriating funds for research into 
these various diseases ? 

Mr. Armstrong. No; I did not. 

Mr. Focarry. You did not know it? 

Mr. Armstrone. No. 

Mr. Focarry. Not until something happened did you find out? 

Mr. Armstrona. That is right. 
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Mr. Focarry. You see, there are a great many people just like you 
who do not know that tax dollars are being used in a small way for 
these appropriations. They do not come to realize it until something 
to them. 

Mr. Armsrrona. That is correct. There is no way of knowing. We 
had a heart committee meeting in South Carolina and that was the 
first time I knew of it. But since then I have learned quite a bit about 
it, and I am heartily in favor of doubling what the doctors ask for, and 
I think most voters would. 

Dr. Wurre. May I add just one item, and that is that since Mr. Arm- 
strong went back to Spartanburg, we have had a little line of people 
coming up from Spartanburg to Boston for this work. Dr. Jones has 
just suggested that Mr. Armstrong has been saved to pay more taxes 
to the Federal Government. 

He represents advances in the rheumatic problem, in heart surgery, 
and in hypertension. There are two other aspects just as crippling, 
in which advances have been made: cotigenital heart disease, and an- 
other type of vascular surgery. 

Mr. Bussey. We appreciate, Mr. Armstrong, your taking time out 
on your way back home to come in here and give us the benefit of a 
living example of what research has done, as well as the skill of 
surgeons. 

r. Armstrone. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have done it. 


CORONARY HEART DISEASE 


Dr. Wurre. Among the fields which we cannot yet boast about in 


such a way is one which I would like to simply discuss for a few 
minutes, in particular, and that is the condition which we call coronary 
heart disease. That is based, as you know, on a process of damage 
to the walls of the arteries that supply the heart muscle with blood, 
and that process is called atherosclerosis, which means a laying down 
first of some soft substance, which is mostly fat, and then hardening. 

Athero is the soft substance and the sclerosis is the hardening proc- 
ess that follows. 

We usually speak of arteriosclerosis, but atherosclerosis is a better 
term. 

Atherosclerosis is just about the No. 1 health problem in the United 
States today, because it is extremely common. tt hits young, middle- 
aged, and older men just at the peak of their career. Many times we 
think of the rheumatic problem as being very bad on the young people, 
but this in my mind, is even more devastating in dislocating some- 
times the affairs of the Nation or of important professional activities 
because it hits people just at the height of their careers. It has been 
becoming very, very common. It varies from being mild to very 
severe. 

Now, because we heard last year that in Naples, Italy, there was 
much less coronary heart disease than in America—and that became 
known to the Swedes as well, since they have the same problem that 
we have; they have a great deal of coronary heart disease in Sweden— 
two Swedish professors and I went to Italy last February and spent 
the month of March in Naples. A little while we later spent some 
time in Bologna, Italy, a this problem there to see if it were 
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true that there was less coronary heart disease in Naples than here, 
and if so, why. 

I might add that we were invited, and our attention was called to 
this by Prof. Ancel Keys, professor of physiology at the University 
of Minnesota. He is not a practicing physician, but he is an ex- 

ert in biochemistry and physiology, and for many years now he has 
oa studying carefully the biochemistry and physiology of young 
men and middle-aged men annually in different decades. He has 
collected an enormous amount of material concerning the normal 
Minnesotan, we might say, who is typical of the normal American. 
He has gone abroad lately to make a comparison to see what the 
situation is. For example, he has made a study along the poorer 
Spaniards. He studied them 2 years ago, and found their blood fats 
were considerably lower than those of the average Minnesotan. 

He went over in February to make a similar study of the average 
Neopolitan male, because it is the man who gets this disease in youth 
and middle age, and he asked some of us clinicians to come in on the 
study. There were two Swedish professors and myself to help ap- 
praise the clinical side. We were, in effect, an international double 
team. 

Dr. Keys had with him several young men from various countries. 
He had a Swedish biochemist, a South African, a Yugoslavian, and an 
Australian, and an Englishman and another American, and his 
wife was a biochemist, and there was an Italian who came from the 
University of Naples. 

He made the study in the same way as he had in Minnesota: 150 
steelworkers at the steel mills in Naples; 150 firemen—the ordinary 
city fireman—and 100 clerks of the population of Naples. 

They are, you might say, typical Neapolitans. I went to the Rotary 
clubs and got volunteers among the well-to-do businessmen—judges, 
doctors, and so on—to be examined in the same way. The two profes- 
sors from Sweden and I walked the wards of the hospitals in Naples in 
order to see how much disease there was in the hospital and how much 
was coronary. 

We went into the homes of the poor to make sure we were not over- 
looking cases that were not sent to the hospital, and our conclusion is 
as follows: 

It is true that the average Neapolitan has much less coronary heart 
disease in the hospitals in Naples than we have in Boston. Of course, 
our figures are not quite enough. We should have had thousands, 
rather than hundreds, but our figures did disclose that they have 
much less coronary heart disease there than here. 

When I came home, I found more people in the Boston hospitals with 
the disease than in the Naples hospitals. 

While there, we had a conference with the doctors who came to us 
from Rome, and Bologna, and we asked them to come down to have 
a conference in order to get their cooperation, and in order that 
they might learn what we were doing. Within a few hours the doctors 
from Bologna said “You must come to Bologna, because the situation 
is very different there.” 

They further stated : “We have a good deal of coronary heart disease: 
there, and our way of life is different in one particular. We have a rich 
diet, and in Naples the diet is low in animal fat.” 
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In restaurants in Naples butter is not served. They do not routinely 
eat eggs and cream and butter. They eat mostly the carbohydrates, 
along with vegetables, fruits, olive oil, and a little wine, and a little 
meat and fish. 

However, in Bologna they had a very much of a pork and butter and 
cream diet. Their diet is well known as a rich, fatty diet. I have 
not at all been sure that diet played a very important part in coronary 
heart disease, except as total calories might figure in it. Our liver 
makes the cholesterol fat. I have been opposed to obesity and have 
studied the problem of total calories, but I have not been quite sure 
that certain kinds of fat were important, but I must say that after 
this visit to Italy, I am not quite sure of my ground, and that is what 
we have to try to find out. 

That research was carried out privately. We had no funds from 
the American Heart Association; no funds from the National Heart 
Institute. They are not set up yet to do this sort of thing, which 
to my mind is one of the most important things in the world to do. 

This study will be continued in South Africa, Sweden, Yugoslavia, 
Italy, and in the United States. It is just the beginning of a type 
of international epidemiology research in heart disease, and that means 
the study of the relationship of the ways of life. This is just a begin- 
ning; it is a sort of a pilot test. We know that heredity and body 
build enter into the background of coronary heart disease, but what 
does diet have to do with it? It may be that we will have to change 
our dietary habits after 30, or 35, if something comes out of this, 
which now looks a little suspiciously suggestive. 

T bring that study out simply to show that we are so concerned about 
this problem that we really have consternation concerning it in cer- 
tain countries like Sweden and the United States and we have to do 
more than we are doing now. 

We have to amplify these studies, and that is one of the chief reasons 
why we need $11 million, rather than $6 million or $7 million for 
research funds. That is one of the important reasons, as well as to 
amplify our studies of high blood pressure and to develop further 
the cardiovascular surgery. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Now, we go over to the next item, which is “Research fellowships.” 

These first three items in the budget are all concerned with research. 
You cannot do research without fellows. 

The first is the item or project, and the second is the fellowship, 
and the third is construction of research facilities. You have to have 
proper facilities to do research. They are all intimately linked to- 

ther. We need much more money for research scholarships, chiefly 

ause we have more to do than the racer group of research fellows 
can do, but especially because when these men pan 4 women after 1 or 2 
or 3 years’ research can no longer support their growing families on 
small funds, we lose their experience and enthusiasm and they go into 
teaching and practice. That is all right, and has to be done, but here 
are experienced and trained men who suddenly have to leave because 
we do not have enough funds, large enough fellowships to support their 
growing families. 
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You may remember that 5 years ago we received, or obtained, $6 
million for cardiovascular construction facilities for research, after 
going all over the country to identify the places where these facilities 
were needed. 

We divided up our council so that 2 of us went down the eastern sea- 
board, 2 others went to the South, 2 went into the Middle West, and 2 
into New England and New York State, and we at that time had 
urgent justifiable demands for $18 million for construction. We 
finally obtained $6 million, and were able, by a careful priority list, 
to assign that $6 million very usefully throughout the country, in 22 
grants. For example, the new research building at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital which was picked not by myself, because I was not 
supposed to cover Boston, but by others who were there, found that 
it was fully justified. 

That building has been tremendously important in research which 
has been going on at the Massachusetts General Hospital. One-third 
of it was paid for by one of the construction grants from the Na- 
tional Heart Institute 5 years ago. Incidentally, Nobel prize winners 
have worked from that institute, and now 4 years have gone by and 
we have no more construction grants. However, we know from our 
own experience in visiting places from which some of the requests 
have come, that a great deal of money is needed now for cardiac re- 
search facilities. The latest item in regard to this is one released 
by Senator Thye, who recently had this information collected. Sev- 
enty-four institutes have requested $25,852,214 for research con- 
struction, and of 23 more, 19 have requested a total of $10 million, 
or a little over, making a total of $35 million for cardiovascular 
research facilities. 

We know that all of them are urgently needed at the moment, but 
we are asking for $6 million in this citizens budget for research facili- 
ties for construction this year. 


EXPANSION OF TEACHING FACILITIES 


The next item is expansion of teaching facilities of medical subjects 
related to heart disease, and that involves the so-called teaching grants. 

It has been possible in the last few years to allocate to the medical 
schools grants of $25,000 to improve their cardiovascular teaching, 
and they have been vastly important for most of the medical schools, 
but schools specializing in public health study are not included, and 
not all of the medical schools are included, because only those which 
applied first got into this category. 

‘Also there are six osteopathic schools which have received grants 
for teaching. Dr. Yeager and I went out to Chicago last June to 
confer with the directors of the course for cardiovascular training, 
and special training in the six osteopathic schools. We were pleas- 
antly surprised by the wisdom and ability which was being shown in 
those six schools, as well as in the medical schools generally through- 
out the country. 

So, this request for expansion of medical grants and teaching of 
medical subjects relating to heart disease is highly important. The 
Bureau of the Budget allowance was a decrease, as in the case of the 
research fellowships of more than $300,000, and we have asked for 
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an increase of about that amount, up to $2.9 million, and we are sure 
that is justified. 
TRAINING STIPENDS 


The next item is the item of training stipends, and we are asking 
for an increase. The training stipends are used primarily to — 
train young doctors, mostly in the residence stage at the hospital, 
after their internship, in special fields of cardiovascular disease. 

At the Massachusetts General Hospital, for example. we have had 
one of these traineeship grants which has been yvatusble in helping 
our entire educational setup, as well as for training these men to 
go into the special field of cardiovascular disease and practice. 

This is an actual training stipend, and is not for research. 

The grants to States for control activities, I am sorry, do not con- 
cern us today because the House has already passed a bill which, 
unfortunately, has reduced the opportunity to continue to give grants 
to the States to emphasize the continuing importance of cardiovas- 
cular disease as a special subject in these States. 


DIRECT OPERATIONS 


Next is “Direct operations,” and a little increase has been asked 


for in that field, which includes also important research going on 
ut the new research center at Bethesda. 

Well, I think I have said all I want to say. It is quite evident to 
me that one of the most important experiences which I have had in 
the last 5 years has been to come to Bethesda in Washington and to 
help support this very vital instrument in improving the health of 
this country. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Dr. White. 

Now, we shall be glad to hear from Dr. Jones. 

Dr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Busbey. 

Iam Dr. T. Duckett Jones, director of the Helen H. Whitney 
Foundation, a private philanthropy supporting research in rheu- 
matic fever and heart disease. I am also on the board of the executive 
committee of the American Heart Association, and I am a member 
of the National Advisory Heart Council. In addition, I would like 
to tell you of a new activity in which I have become active in the 
past year, which is called the Protein Foundation, of which I am 

resident. It has a very distinguished board, and actually I am the 
east distinguished of the people on it. 

The recently demised great scientist at Harvard, Dr. Edwin J. 
Cohn, who has contributed tremendous amounts of knowledge to pro- 
tein chemistry and to our practical knowledge and use of blood prod- 
ucts, had a number of patents which were taken out in the public 
interest by Harvard University, and which Dr. Cohn and the univer- 
sity requested that in order to carry them on on a nonprofit basis and 
in order to protect the public interest in this complicated biological 
problem, that a new nonprofit ene be set up, and it is called 
the Protein Foundation, chartered under the Massachusetts law. 

We hold the patents on all of the major blood products that are 
being made by industry, and it is our job to see that they are admin- 
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istered without royalties and without restrictive measures. That 
work goes on as rapidly as it is humanly possible to get more and 
more of the advantages of this in this field, which I will mention 
briefly. 

It has become quite complicated from a legal standpoint, as well 
as an activity which it seems to me is likely to develop in almost all 
fields of activity where human biological products are involved 
because of the inherent danger in them, and their complexities. 

I would like to present to each of you a copy of the booklet which 
has been compiled concerning the individual items upon which prog- 
ress has been made. Some of this work has been supported by the 
National Heart Institute and also in the scientific work of the intra- 
mural-research program at the National Institutes of Health at the 
Clinical Research Center. I do not believe I will go into these with 
many details. Most of them are connotated by an actual reference 
to the man who has made the advance and it covers all the major 
fields of heart disease as well as the new tools that are there, and 
new methods and progress of a variety of sorts, and I would like 
to say that it is perfectly obvious from reading this that both the 
intra-mural-research program at the National Institute of Health 
and the Clinical Research Center and the work sponsored by the 
National Heart Institute are extremely effective in individual research 
items. 

I will try to summarize before I am finished my feelings in regard 
to the programs in each of the important areas and what the needs 
are, and opportunities at the moment, and I would ask, sir, that all 
of this be included in your minutes, if you wish, as the statements 


are well documented, and I think represent quite a good report. 


RESEARCH 


Of course, one of the important questions now is whether research 
pays off, actually, not only in human lives, but in dollars in relation 
to the tremendous cost which we all know that we are paying for 
research, both private and public. 

These figures have been compiled, and they are as close, I believe, 
as you can estimate them to show just what is happening in the past 
few years. 

It is estimated that approximately 1.5 million Americans will die 
in 1954. That is a very large number of our population, and it takes 
people from our productive force and from our defense department ; 
from their families; and also take dollars from the Treasury of the 
United States. The purpose of these data is to show that much of 
this is too bad, because we can really do something about most of 
the present causes of death. 

In the past 8 years, up to 1952, when the last figures were avail- 
able, there had been tremendous increases in knowledge due to an 
accumulation of research through the years. We cannot tell how 
much the total research costs, but it is a gradual process of accretion. 
However, there have been 5 years added to the life expectancy in 
the 8 years between 1944 and 1952 because of the reduction in the 
death rate from all causes by 9.4 percent. 
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These are some of the products which as you know, have been de- 
rege in the past few years. All these down to there [indicating] 
are broad antibiotics which came soon after penicillin, and you will 
remember that penicillin was initially described by Flemming in 
England, working on a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, which 
was very small, and that it lay fallow for about 10 years until Dr. 
Florie at Oxford and his group picked it wp and saw a broad applica- 
tion for the discovery. 

The Rockefeller Foundation supported, I am sure, less than $20,000, 
which was expended on penicillin in the basic work, and then Florie 
came over here during the early period before the war, and got 
various people interested, and the war emergency picture funds were 
secured from various sources to carry forward the research. 

A committee of medical research in OSRD used funds to develop 
penicillin, with very close cooperation of industry. 

I do not know how much money it cost, but I would presume not 
far from a couple of hundred million dollars. That shows the great 
discrepancy in the difference between the basic knowledge and the 
development or application of it to a practical use. 

I am certain if those funds had not been available in the war, we 
would not have penicillin available at a price that people could pay 
for it, but this action pointed the way. 

This new drug in the tuberculosis field, as you know, has in the 
past year received tremendous amounts of publicity and study. Its 
developmental costs are terrific. 

Vitamin B-12 also has come in the past few years, and there are 


a great many others which have certainly ieee back the infectious 


pattern. Then, as you know, we have ACTH and cortisone, which 
are new drugs which have come forward. However, there are a great 
number of diseases that they actually will not cure for good, but 
they certainly have opened the way for the continuation of improved 
health and body th ea which we little dreamed of before. 

These [indicating] are the actual counts by individual items, which 
I think we need not go into. I can give you copies of any of these. 

Dr. Wuirr. These two are particularly applied to heart disease, 
and are very significant. 

Dr. Jones. Syphilis of the heart is today an inordinately rare find- 
ing. It used to be very much worse. I will mention rheumatic fever 
again. This shows the trends in the same diseases with their death 
rate patterns, and then shows the way in which they have gone down in 
the short span of years. 

Of course, this is largely on infectious disease patterns, and it is not 
the only area of advance, but it has been estimated that approximately 
845,000 lives have been saved in this 8-year period. That is almost 
900,000 people, and these people in 1952 had an estimated income of 
nearly $1.5 billion. That is based on the fact that half of them are 
working, with average incomes, which were carefully worked out 
by statistical people. That $1.5 billion in those less than 1 million 
people brought an Sppreains $230 million into the Treasury in the 
year 1952. You realize that there are a lot of aspects of this which 
cannot be terribly accurate, but this is an estimate, and that is eight 
times what the Federal Government spent on medical research for 
the year 1952. 
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I am sure that this was doubled during that year from private 
sources, and that had an effect, as well as the efforts which were made 
in the years before. However, I think that these point very strongly 
to the fact that the continuation of economically producing life does 
actually pay off very definitely. 

Medical research is now being used in agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry, and penicillin is being used in swine. The new milk letdown 
factor was synthesized a year ago for swine so that they will better 
feed their young. 

In addition, gamma globulin has been used for the prevention of hog 
cholera, and a wide number of these products are changing animal 
husbandry there. 

We can make progress against all of these problems, which I am 
sure you have heard about from most of the people who have testified 
about other conditions. I would like to stress here that one thing 
amazing to me in government is that the Government, which is admin- 
istrative and executive, comes to you every year and justifies a definite 
set of figures; they make those figures themselves, and I do not know 
who makes the final decision. I would presume that it is the Presi- 
dent’s Bureau of the Budget. I do not know how much the executive 
branch of the Government plays in the final decision as to what they 
will come to you and justify, but I know that no citizens have a chance 
to go to them and the only chance for citizens to act is through the 
Congress. 

That means our justification to you is really the only chance of 
increasing the funds for something which has been put at a fixed level 
Ly the executive branch of the Government. I do not mean any 
criticism of them, but I do think it is unfortunate that there is no 
opportunity before it even gets to you initially, and it really is in 
your hands to determine what is going to be done. 

I would like to tell you why I think that is true. To begin with, 
I would like to speak not only for the heart funds, but for all of the 
categorical institutes. I think they are all making progress now and 
I hope the others have made a good impression on you, because a good 
many of them are crucial. And I would like to speak to the general 
grant funds, which are called the Division of Research Grants, which 
has no one to speak for them. It is an overall new catalyst for the 
research group. I think they carry on a microbiology study. Their 
funds have been at a level of about $4 million for a year ortwo. They 
have been extremely well-handled funds so far as I know. They 
make it possible for broad progress irrespective of an immediate 
urgently defined need that is recognized. I think they ought to be 
recognized because they really make it possible for the heart, cancer, 
and other funds not to work to the detriment of the growth of knowl- 
edge across the board; because we do not know where knowledge is 
coming from today in connection with the Government, and I hope 
vou gentlemen wil] be conscious of the fact that broad knowledge 
helps all institutes as they approach their problems. 

I want to speak mainly toward the requested increase in the grants 
project of research grants money from $6.4 million to $11 million. 

would like to reiterate Dr. White’s statement about the needs for 
construction and fellowship funds, and to state that if the teaching 
funds are cut back, as they are allowed in accordance with the Bureau 
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of the Budget’s allowance, we will have a very serious problem on our 
hands. <A year ago when the budget allowance indicated there was 
going to be a cutback in teaching, the medical schools of the Nation 
rose in arms and indicated it would seriously curtail their teaching 
program if they were not given teaching grants. I think it has been 
one of the most effective parts of the program. We really need a 
little more than we have this year. We have $2,628,000; we really need 
$2,900,000, because we are exploring methods of teaching and have 
some special projects such as training in enzyme chemistry and train- 
ing of special research groups in methods of physiology, which we 
cannot do unless we have increased funds. This is a very vital area. 

I would like to try to confine my evaluation of what is happening 
and what could happen in the fields for which the Heart Institute is 
responsible by taking up the broad cardiovascular problem. Dr. White 
spoke at some length about arteriosclerosis and the fact it is serious, the 
No.1 problem. He told of the interesting developments and opportuni- 
ties for the type of research which can be extended fruitfully; but I 
would like to speak to the fact that in the past 3 or 4 years, and more 
especially in the last year, there have been tremendous advances in 
this field. 

For instance, we now know that the substances which are responsible 
for the so-called hardening process are fatty substances which can be 
demonstrated and studied by several methods. We have supported 
in the last 2 or 3 years a combined study with four distinguished 
groups of scientists in the country, of the large fatty molecules in the 
blood stream by ultracentrifugation. That has been a very illuminat- 
ing study which is continuing and there is an extremely good potential 
of adding to the knowledge. It has also been indicated there are other 
methods of approach. At the National Institutes of Health a very 
distinguished young man by the name of Anfinsen and his coworkers 
have indicated there is a so-called clearing factor, an enzyme produc- 
tion process, which in the presence of a complicated chemical called 
heparin will clear the blood of fatty substances almost momentarily. 
It is not yet at the level of practical application; it is being tested. 
But we can now see some artificial means of changing the blood picture 
as far as fat is concerned very quickly. This discovery doesn’t mean 
that we have solved the problem of arteriosclerosis, but it means there 
are breakthroughs. And at the present time we have opportunities for 
chemical study, for physical study, and for clinical study which have 
never been known or recognized before. 

For instance, experimentally there are 3 or 4 animals in which we 
ean produce hardening of the arteries in a very short period of time, 
apparently very similar to that which occurs in humans. And not 
only can we produce it in those experimental animals, but we have 
learned how to reverse it in those experimental animals. Now that 
is an extraordinary phenomenon. It is not ready for human usage, 
but there is one step between the experimental animal stage to know]l- 
edge and the caer which there are and the ultimate problem 
of human application. And I would say that this field alone needs 
several million dollars which would be directed very intelligently, 
with excellent opportunities. 

We hope in the period of a few years something that has been the 
bane of man’s existence throughout the years is now opening up for 
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further investigation, and I think this is a vital step in our develop- 
ment. Would you agree, Dr. White? 
Dr. Wurre. Yes; we are just on the threshold. 


HYPERTENSION 


Dr. Jones. Coming now to hypertension, I presume we have not 
learned basically the actual causes of hypertension; but within the 
past 3 or 4 years, largely through new substances being found that 
reduce blood pressure, there has been developed a series of substances 
called hypertensive checks that vary very greatly in their chemical 
action and method of action. Dr. White mentioned a very important 
one named Rauwolfia, which is an Indian plant named for a German 
scientist who found it in India 50 years ago. The product of this 

lant is used in India to sedate mentally disturbed patients. It was 
ound a year or two ago in addition to quieting people, it apparently 
reduced blood pressure and in a period of a few short years these 
multiple substances, some of which are dangerous and have bad ef- 
fects, and others less so, but with one of the other, or a multiple of 
combined ones, the attitude toward hypertensive devices has complete- 
ly changed. I would say that 5 years ago it would have been the 
attitude of the physician who used one of the substances, that it would 
be an unusual patient who responded to one of those drugs. I would 
say today the attitude is changed and it is an unusual patient who 
does not respond in some way to these drugs. 

There is appearing some very good evidence from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance mortality data which, as you know, are ahead of our 
vital statistics material in availability, strongly indicative that as a 
result of these substances the death rate from high blood pressure can 
drop. The surgery which was drastic and helpful in a small number 
of cases is being p Aion because of the increase in the number of 
responses to these multiple hypertensive drugs. It is very costly to 
evaluate these substances and make clinical trials; it is costly, dif- 
ficult, and requires multiple institutes, multiple scientists, and ex- 
pensive laboratory control. Iam sure that in the field of hypertension, 
as well as continued research, a considerable amount of money needs 
to be spent. 

RHEUMATIC FEVER 


In rheumatic fever, in the last year or two, we have gotten to the 
stage where we not only believe we can prevent a recurrence by the 
use of penicillin or sulfa drugs, but prevent streptococci infection. 
But we have advanced considerably and I believe the system now 
in preparation by the Heart Association and by the Rheumatic Fever 
Council will give added aid to decreasing not only recurrent at- 
tacks of rheumatic fever, but initial attacks by lodging in the mouth, 
appearing every 10 days, but that have never been recognized, of 
streptococci infection and then spreading through families of humans, 
institutions, and any place where such organisms spread. I think we 
still need and there are presently a reasonably large volume of ex- 
ceedingly interesting researches which we hope in time will make it 
unnecessary to use those prophylactic measures, but we can do a lot 
at the present time. 
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Surgery has been mentioned by Dr. White and it is of course highly 
significant that the improvement in surgery is not only with congenital 
heart disease. 


BLOOD PROGRAM 


I would like to mention another program which does not seem to be 
so much connected with heart; that is the blood program. In 1948, 
the Surgeon General gave the National Heart Institute and the Heart 
Council the responsibility for supporting blood work. Of course, any- 
thing that is in the blood vessels is really a part of the cardiovascular 
Fem You may recall the military and the National Research 

‘ouncil aspects of the blood program were largely concentrated on 
expenditures for substitutes which could be stockpiled for an imme- 
diate catastrophe. In the last year or two the National Heart Insti- 
tute has broadened and now includes all types of blood work, and the 
Heart Institute has continued a relatively large amount of support 
in this area. I would like to tell you just a little which I have known 
of what has happened in this area from one group of workers, and 
that is Dr. Cohn’s group in Boston. 

Dr. Cohn had the idea in the early 1940’s that blood was a precious 
biological substance which should be only used for a specific purpose, 
and whole blood should be used only as a substitute for the loss of 
whole blood and that, when blood was needed other than whole 
blood, we had to learn to use that part of the blood which nature pro- 
vided for the specific purpose for which it was required. That was 
the way in which we came to get the two well-known and established 


products, albumin, which was used extensively during the war and 
since that to control shock and has, of course, a very high protein 
content and is one of the major substances of the body in which the 
various biologics divide and pool to assist the body, and gamma 
globulin which is used to prevent or to ameliorate several diseases. 
In recent years there have been a number of other products come from 
this group such is fibrinogen, which is not yet free of the so-called 
a 


jaundice factor, and you can pass the jaundice on to the recipient of 
this stuff in using it for heart work. But it is a lifesaving product 
in many bleeding problems, particularly in complicated chest surgery 
and childbirth. 

Then there are a number of other substances like dextran that are 
being studied extensively. Some are on the market, and more will 
be on the market. There are a number of substances available now 
that have never before been available for testing. For instance, we 
have alpha and beta hyperproteins, fatty protein substances, in rela- 
tively clear form. We do not know whether they will serve any bio- 
logical purpose or not. They are in the body. We have an iron 
binding protein which is very extensively studied for its role not only 
in transport, in connection with iron, which is a hemoglobin in the 
body and carries oxygen to other possible sources; but there is a cop- 
per-binding protein which could play a great role in certain calibra- 
tion processes, and a number of products coming through now are 
really quite surprising. They will have to be worked out pharma- 
cologically on animals and ultimately on humans to see what role they 
play in the complex body in health and disease. 
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Dr. Cohn had one further extraordinary dream about 2 or 3 years 
ago. I think it has been mentioned here. Suddenly, I think about 
1951, in riding from New York to Boston on a plane, he conceived 
the idea of developing a machine which would take individual or 
multiple blood donations and in a closed system would separate it 
into its component side elements called white cells, red cells, and 
blood platelets, and then into its fluid segment of blood. There has 
been no story connected with this that has been fraught with as many 
difficulties, but just recently there has been made one of those ma- 
chines by a good research commercial laboratory called A. D. Little, 
of Boston. It has had 20 consecutive runs without mishap for the 
separation of blood into its various component parts. The products 
have been determined to be bacteria free and, as far as fungi are 
concerned, sterile, and we are now arranging for the manufacture 
of a small number of those machines to go to experimental people 
all over the United States and elsewhere. This machine is unbeliev- 
able. It is a human body outside of the bowl, and that bowl in the 
machine can be made at the chemical laboratory to reproduce the 
natural processes which go on in the body, and the number of possible 
mechanisms for developing new products is really limitless. 

Now in the new chemical methods being teen in the machine, we 
have heavy metals and a number of dangerous substances that are 
going to have to be worked out and controlled very carefully, else 
the products that will be used ultimately for human beings will be 
and deadly. 

This 5 her at the present time has been heavily supported by 
the Public Health Service. I think it has been one of the most extraor- 
dinarily successful large-group enterprises in the country. The 
cost of this is unbelievable. I am sure it will cost somewhere between 
a quarter of a million and half a million dollars a year for the next 
few years for the products of this single group of scientists, with 
the certainty of unusual and important products to arrive and emerge 
for human usage which are safe and satisfactory. I mention this 
because here in one field there is an enormous and costly development, 
and an enormous opportunity which I think will add a tremendous 
rs to the knowledge of positive health and disease across a wide 

ront. 

I think we are at the present time in this country not cognizant 
of the fact that it really takes a war or an emergency or somethin 
like the Atomic Energy Commission, really to do adequately the jo 
of producing results in basic research. I do not know how many 
there are; I think I could name you 15 or 20 groups in which the 
basic knowledge already exists and where developmental funds of a 
large order would bring things of great importance. 

I would like in closing to mention an important influence that I 
think these programs have had, particularly heart and others, on the 
country as a whole. I think it is unfortunate that there has been so 
little publicity. I am sure the Public Health Service has not been 
unseeming in its publicity, and someone ought to tell this story to the 
American people. It is an unbelievable story. I think the method- 
ology whereby it has been advanced, where decisions actually are 
finally made by public officials, but only upon recommendation of a 
group of private citizens, has been an extraordinary thing and in a 
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few years with lay citizens, nonprofessional members of this council, 
and professional, I think you are going to find a tremendous change 
toward the attitude of health in this country. Certainly the influence 
of medical schools and research institutes has been very profound. 
I think that a curtailment of the program would result in such a vio- 
lent public reaction as really to indicate to Congress that this is at 
least, in the fight of the scientific people of the country, one of their 
precious aids. And finally, it is simply helping in the practice of 
medicine certain areas of the country where poem been no research 
and is now blossoming into areas where there is beautiful research and 
experimentally there have been a number of individuals with enlight- 
ening curiosity, which spreads to physicians like wildfire. I think this 
is a change in the total, elevating not only what the doctor can do, but 
more and more will tend to improve the health service of the country. 
I think this byproduct is extremely important and has received very 
little attention. ‘The Government ought to be very proud of it. 

T thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Dr. Jones. It is not only very helpful to 
the committee but I think to everyone who takes the time to read the 
hearings, and I know a great many people do read them, to learn what 
new advances have been made by you men who are dealing in this 
problem of the heart. That is also true of all of the other institutes 
out there that we have the pleasure of learning about. I think it is 
very encouraging to hear of the progress being made from time to time. 

This is my fourth year on the committee and I know we have always 
enjoyed having Dr. White before our committee, and we hope we may 
have not only the pleasure but the advantage of having you men and 
others come before us for a good many years to come. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Fogarty. Dr. White, did you get to visit Pakistan on your 
recent trip abroad ? 

Dr. Wurre. No; but I have many plans not fulfilled for research in 
that country. 

Mr. Focarry. I know you went there a couple of years ago? 

Dr. Wurrr. Yes; I was there 2 years ago. 

Mr. Foeartry. And I thought you expected to go back again. 

Dr. Wnrre. I had hoped to; but, again, the funds are not sufficient 
for research. That applies to the cardiovascular field in particular 
and which is approved by our State Department, and approved by 
Pakistan themselves and the Surgeon General but we have not ade- 
quate funds for that particular research. It is a little along the line 
of our Italian research and this is one of the newer, yet should have 
been one of the oldest methods of study of this problem. I am not 
concerned always with a detailed laboratory investigation, but with 
a careful appraisal of the effects on the ways of life of different types 
of activity and conditions. 

For example, when we were in Italy, I compared the steel workers, 
who are heavy workers, with firemen who had a moderate amount of 
exercise, and with clerks who had very little exercise. They were liv- 
ing the same as the others, except for the amount of exercise. They 
had the same diet. Then we made comparisons with well-to-do people 
who had comparatively little exercise and who lived a much more 
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sheltered and much more luxurious life, with automobiles and a very 
rich diet. 

There were many factors. In one place we were able to compare the 
well-to-do with the average citizen of the same race. 

Mr. Fogarty. What was the result of that comparison between 
those two classes of people in that area / 

Dr. Wuite. Today we know, when we visited the wards and visited 
the homes of those people, that coronary heart disease, if they have 
anything in common with Europeans—as a matter of fact, we saw no 
woman in the hospital in Naples with coronary heart disease. The 
only woman we saw in Naples with coronary heart disease was an 
American tourist from Boston who happened to be caught with a 
coronary thrombosis. 

Dr. Jones. But you did find it among the well-to-do ¢ 

Dr. Ware. Yes, among the well-to-do there we find it is quite 
common. In fact one physician, Dr. Mattioli, who is one of the leaders 
in the field, has a very large private practice among these well-to-do 
people in Naples, but they are a small group relatively compared 
to the total population. And he has written a book entitled Myo- 
cardial Infarction, based on his experience with 2,000 private patients. 
In other words, we know in that one community, one part of the world, 
there are areas, apparently, where it is not a common thing. But 
there are other factors and we want to do a somewhat similar study 
in Pakistan to make a little more complete analysis of total popula- 
tions; examine all members of families in cities, professional families 
with families of peasants and laborers in the same area of the coun- 
try, and see what are the differences between colonial Italy and Naples. 
They live on a rich diet, and there are all mixtures of races, so a very 
careful appraisal must be made of the race and other factors. The 
diet reeling richer, and in this short time and with only a few hundred 
cases, there were four times as much coronary heart disease in Bologna 
as in Naples. 

Coming back to Boston, we find 3 times as much in Boston as in 
Bologna, and about 15 times more in Boston than in Naples, and there 
again other factors had to be taken into consideration. Age is of 
large importance. 

We were much impressed by this study which, simple as it is, was 
not done before. 

Mr. Fogarry. Along that line of rich diets, you are talking about 
butter, cream, and those things that create fatty substances in the 
blood ¢ 

Dr. Wurrr. Yes. But we make our own fatty substances, too. You 
see, there are various theories. Some people feel that such a diet has 
no relation to arteriosclerosis; that it is the strain of modern life, 
which we disbelieve very much. We know the strain of life 50 years 
ugo, 100 years ago, and can look back over history for 300 years, and 
1 do not think the strain of modern life now offers any solution for us, 
actually, when you go back and make a careful appraisal of it. 

But some have felt it is the strain of modern life, and diet has 
nothing to do with it. Others have felt it has had a lot to do with it. 
Others have felt it was total fat. . 

I went to Italy with the feeling that it was probably total calories. 
Dr. Keyes thought it was total fat. He is an expert in the field. 
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Others have felt that it is animal fat that is important in the diet, 
other things being equal. Others have felt that it was exercise that 
was important, that you could burn up the fat if you exercised hard 
enough. 

rer of these various factors, aside from the research work 
that Dr. Jones has been talking about, needs to be made in large 
numbers of the population, that is, what relationship do other factors 
like exercise play, what about the protein in the diet, and the carbo- 
hydrates in the diet? 

I might say that the average citizen in Naples has a rich carbo- 
hydrate diet. He is not undernourished. He eats plenty of macaroni 
and bread, vegetables and fruit, some wine, and a fittle olive oil, and 
u little cheese, a little meat and fish, but they do not serve routinely 
in the restaurants in Naples either butter, eggs, or cream. 

I can weil remember in my childhood we ate ice cream only on 
holidays. We did not have it available every day. All vegetables 
were not cooked in butter then. Our diet in the United States of 
America has increased very much in richness; there is no doubt about 
that. Does that play a role? We do not know yet. We have our 
suspicions. We have to find that out. It may alter the whole manner 
of life in this country. We should just make a start. 

I had to take private funds to make this research in Naples. The 
funds were not available yet. They should be eventually. 

Mr. Foearry. I think that you should be congratulated for taking 
time out and spending some of your money to do this work. 

Dr. Wuire. It seems to me one of the most important things we 
could do now is that. That is only one side of the whole problem. 
— Foearry. There is still a question of the cholestorol in the 

Dr. Wurrr. Yes. Dr. Keyes and I will present the findings to date 
at the international congress that will take place in Washington. We 
will do that for stimulus. There will be coming the leading cardiol- 
ogists from all over the world, and we are going to try to stimulate 
them to make some similar studies in different countries by present- 
ing this pilot test. I do not think we have enough data yet from which 
to draw conclusions. We must not draw them too soon. We must 
collect a lot more. 

Mr. Foearry. There are heart specialists in other countries and this 
one who believe that cholestorol contributes. 

Dr. Wuire. They may be right. The evidence we have so far sug- 
gests it may be right. A cow produces a lot of fat. We ourselves 
can make fatty substances, but how important that is we do not know. 

Dr. Jones brings up an example. I am quite protected by my 
bodily build. Iamanectomorph. The anthropologists have divided 
the human race into three groups. _The ectomorph is the slender type, 
not fat, and not very muscular. He is one who has enough muscle, 
but he is not oversupplied with muscle. I might say that we have 
found in the study of 200 cases, especially 100 cases under the age of 


40, with coronary thrombosis, we found no veg tet: éctomorph. So 


I feel protected, no matter what I should eat through the years. I 
am luckier than some. That is an important point. 

The other two groupe in the human race are the mesomorph, the 
muscular broad man who we found is a candidate for coronary throm- 
bosis. We are sure of that from the studies we have a It is 
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— we may be able some day to protect him from it, or his chil- 
ren, and especially his son, from an early coronary involvement by 
being prea . to do two things—to keep his weight down to what it 
was when he was 24 or 25, because as they gain weight that is fat; 
it is not muscle. Then if he is a muscular man, should not he use 
his muscles all through life vigorously? Well, that is a theory. 

Now, the endomorph is the round fat man. Although blamed for 
high mortality, or indicated by life-insurance statistics not to have a 
very long life, nevertheless, he is not too much of a candidate for early 
disease, not nearly so much as the mesomorph. We can protect him 
by dietary controls. 

Mr. Focarry. How important do you think the cholestorol count 
in the blood is? 

Dr. Wuirr. The cholestorol is now a substance that is studied in 
practically every person who is suspected of having any coronary 
heart trouble. ‘This test is commonly done. We know in these cases 
that we have studied there is a wide borderline; in other words, no 
two people should have exactly the same amount of cholestorol in 
their blood, depending not only upon height and weight, but other 
factors not known. If there is a high content of cholestorol in the 
blood, he is a candidate for early coronary heart disease. Large 
amounts are important, but average or borderline amounts, or small 
content, are not important. It is the cholestorol that is deposited in 
the arterial wall that is the background of the coronary heart disease. 

Mr. Focarry. I understood Dr. Jones to say you are using heperine 
now. 

Dr. Jones. To clear the blood of large molecular fats, but that is 
experimental. It has been tried clinically without any clear indica- 
tion that it is going to be helpful. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that done by injection ? 

Dr. Jones. Intravenous. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there not something else ? 

Dr. Jonrs. There are several substances. 

Mr. F oGarTY. I thought that I heard something that started with 
an “a,” 

Dr. Jones. I do not know. 

Mr. Fogarry. How about estrogen ? 

Dr. Jones. That is the female hormone and that is in the experi- 
mental animal. It does alter the blood fats. 

Mr. Fogarry. I do not think that is what I was talking about. 
What I heard about was being given to human beings. 

Dr. Jones. It is being given to human beings. 

Dr. Wurre. The point is that a female is not likely to have coronary 
heart disease until after the menopause. She is protected by hor- 
mones, her own hormones, so it is therefore suggested that the male 
might be protected by the female hormone. 

ere are some facts we are sure about so far. Sex, because it is 
the younger males that get it, and not the younger females. Age. 
As you get older there is more likelihood of trouble. Then there is 
heredity, body build, and perhaps diet. We think that diet does 
not enter into it, but we are not quite sure. We are just at the 
beginning of putting some of these things together. 
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Mr. Fogarry. What are some of these medicines that are being 
sold now that are supposed to clear up your blood stream and allow 
you to eat eggs, butter, and cream / 

Dr. Wurre. Choline is one. That is not new. They have been 
found wanting in general. Also alcohol has been tried. Alcohol may 
mask the symptoms if a large enough amount is taken to cause anes- 
thesia. Then the person does not know he is sick. I have seen patients 
of that sort. In other words, they have gotten coronary heart trouble 
young despite alcohol. 

Now, the average doctor is blamed for having said, “Well, alcohol is 
good for your coronaries” when it may not be. 

Dr. Jones. There is one thing that is very true whether you believe 
it or not, and that is that there is a tremendous number of people that 
live to a very ripe old age that have been alcoholics all their lives. 
They state unequivocally that alcohol is the reason. They say that 
they are preserved in alcohol. 

Dr. Wutre. Some of this information originally came from Dr. 
Leary, who found in autopsies on people run over, killed suddenly, 
that the alcoholic had surprisingly smooth arteries. 

Mr. Foearry. Dr. White, you said in your statement that athero- 
sclerosis is perhaps the most important field to work in at the present 
time because of the death rate; is that right? 

Dr. Wurrr, Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. You justified an increase from $6,400,000 to $11 mil- 
lion for research projects. 

Dr. Wurre. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. You also justify an increase in research fellowships 
from $450,000 to $1,700,000; teaching grants, from $2,300,000 to 
$2,900,000; training stipends from $400,000 to $1,200,000; grants to 
States, $1,100,000 to $2,700,000. 

Dr. Wurre. The last item is what we presented to the Senate. 

Mr. Focarry. And also $6 million for construction. 

Now, how can you spend any additional money today in athero- 
sclerosis? How would you attack that problem ? 

Dr. Wurre. Dr. Jones has added the blood program and other things 
to that. There are various ways. There is the study of the fatty 
substances themselves chemically and physically in the research estab- 
lishments that have already been handling this. There are the 4 
groups that Dr. Jones referred to in 4 cities studying the different 
types in relationship to coronary heart diseases, diabetes, and so forth. 
That is an expensive process because in the first place they have to be 
supplied with the ultracentrifuge. Keeping that in operation is ex- 
pensive. The material and the time required to make these studies is 
very expensive, and probably continued research in those four places 
will cost hundreds of thousands of dollars alone. 

Another type is in animals. There can be the research on animals 
in which atherosclerosis is produced one way or the other. There are 
very few animals that naturally have atherosclerosis, but this disease 
can be produced in rabbits, dogs, and monkeys by special measures. 
Then having produced atherosclerosis in these animals, they are 
studied as to the way for protecting them or curing them or treating 
them. 

Animal study of that sort is expensive, especially if you are dealing 
with monkeys. 
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There is research which we have already mentioned with the hor- 
mones, estrogen, or a mixture of estrogen and testerone. 

Then here is the research study that I mentioned that we did in Italy, 
which needs to be expanded into the different parts of this country. 
There are very many different types of research on this one problem of 
atherosclerosis. 

Mr. Focarry. Suppose we gave you $5 million in addition to what 
is being expended this year and we say that this $5 million, over what 
the Bureau of the Budget asked, shall be used for research on 
atherosclerosis, and we earmark it for that specifie purpose, would 
that in any way do any harm to the existing programs ? 

Dr. Jongs. I think that it would be impossible for us to spend the 
entire $5 million in 1 year. 

Mr. Foearry. What do you think you could spend wisely ? 

Dr. Jones. I think a couple of million extra would be a tremendous 
help in getting really broad programs, positive programs, which are 
quite different from the ordinary project approach to research. We 
have never had funds sufficiently large to really support the good 
research. There have only been 3 or 4 big planned approaches to our 
problems in a way that we have felt was commensurate with the im- 
portance of the problem. 

One of those is the four-man study that Dr. White mentioned and 
one the treatment of rheumatic fever, and an international study on 
cortisone and ACTH. In every one of our areas we now need $1 to 
$2 million so that the Heart Council and the Heart Institute people 
‘an plan positive approaches to multiple institutions and multiple 
scientists working on some phases of the program. A couple of mil- 
lion for atherosclerosis would be helpful. 

Dr. Wurre. Two million dollars could be used for hypertension and 
$1 million for rheumatic fever and heart diseases. We could ask for 
more than $7 million. 

Dr. Jonrs. Actually we started in February in our Council meeting 
the first real opportunity to do positive program planning. Not that 
the work has not been magnificent before, but we have not been able 
to approach the crucial areas by getting multiple groups of scientists 
and telling them we can support them over a period of years in various 
lines of endeavor, except in very few instances, because the money has 
not been available. 

Mr. Foearry. It is impossible for us to guarantee any such thing. 

Dr. Jones. I know that. I am not talking about the question of the 
year-to-year business. Our funds have had to be expended on top- 
flight work that it was obvious had to be done. We are just begin- 
ing to get a reasonable saturation of the average pace of research 
that can be done at a somewhat accelerated rate from 6 years ago, 
but now I think we are in a position, if we get the increased funds, 
to be able to do the first real positive programing. 

Last year the Congress earmarked $1 million of the cancer funds 
for the screening of carcinogenic agents. That has caused a lot of 
work on the part of the Institute staff and the Council, but it is one 
oi the most important things known to man. It is a costly type of 
study, and it is the only way that you can get the answer to these 
‘hings. 
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There are opportunities in the atherosclerosis field and the hyper- 
tension field; in fact, in all five of your broad areas that need this 
kind of thinking over and above the type of work we have been 
able to do. 

Dr. Wuirr. May I add that this research in Naples was so inter- 
esting and important to me that as soon as I came back I wanted to 
make a census of the Boston hospitals. I wanted a comparable study 
in Boston as was made in Naples. It will be done in Minneapolis. 
There are many areas in this country where it costs money to do 
this same thing. 

Mr. Focarry. I have not given this much thought, but it just came 
to my mind while we were discussing this. When we look at a jum 
of $6,400,000 to $11 million, that is $4,600,000 in one item, research 
projects. Sometimes it is difficult for us to explain on the floor 
when we get the bill before the House some of the inquiries that 
come to us. We are asked sometimes, How many projects, how will 
they proceed? Dr. Jones talked about the work in blood, and you 
need $250,000 to carry on that project. We should have something 
pinpointed like that. Here is a new project. Here is something that 
will cost $250,000 a year. That is one thing. If we had that spelled 
out project by project, I think that you would make a much stronger 
case. It wien Sy be easier for us to explain it upstairs. It is not easy 
to explain a jump like that on research projects unless we are working 
with it every day as you are. 

Dr. Jones. It seems to me that could be done very easily, but it 
ought to be done in a deliberate way by the Heart Council and the 
Heart Association and the Heart Institute by representatives in the 
field working on the details, which are obviously easy to document. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not know what the committee is going to do. 
I want to give more money than the Bureau of the Budget is asking 
for, more than the $14 million. I do not know what the rest of the 
committee will do. 

Dr. Wurre. Would it help you if we supplied you with more 
detailed information ?- 

Mr. Fogarry. For me I wish you would. Maybe the rest of the 
committee would like it too. It will have to reach here by Friday 
morning. 

Dr. - I think that we can prepare you something. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Foearry. I remember the first time that you testified for funds 
for construction. You said at that time that you worked on a team on 
the east coast. 

Dr. Wuire. Down to Atlanta. 

Mr. Fogarty. How did that building program work out? 

Dr. Wurre. It has been wonderful. When I have gone around to 
these same cities and seen the new construction, or the reconstruction, 
it has been very inspiring. ; 

I will give you an example of 9 experience in Boston with one hos- 
pital, but several were oe pe n Philadelphia where we were the 
other day, Dr. Jones and I made a project site visit and we saw the 
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change in the structure for research on rheumatic fever from a fire- 
trap, a basement room that was a firetrap, to a very comfortable and 
properly equipped laboratory that is now safe. It is new construction 
resulting from this grant of $6 million. Those are just examples. In 
other cities that we have visited since it has been very stimulating 
and an important item. I am sure it has been well worth it. 

Mr. Fogarty. This $6 million would be about only one-third of 
what is actually needed ? 

Dr. Wurre. Less than a third. At that time it was one-third, but 
now there is still a greater demand, but we feel that it would be wiser 
to ask for $6 million than more, although we could use more without 

r. Fogarty. The demand is just as great or greater than it was 
4 years ago? 

Dr. Wurre. Yes. There are still some buildings that have been 
built a certain number of floors, yet are strong enough in their sub- 
structure to support another floor. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you recommend an increase in teaching grants? 
What would that increase be for if you so recommended? 

Dr. Wurre. That increase is to enable the seventy-odd medical 
schools to have a $25,000 allotment for their program development. 

Mr. Fogarty. This would guarantee each of the 4-year medical 
schools at least $25,000 ? 

Dr. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. It would give them all the same treatment? 

Dr. Wuire. Yes, sir; plus the schools of public health and plus 
the six osteopathic schools, plus special training that we are support- 
ing in biochemistry and in physiology so that there would be more 
fundamental cardiovascular research by more workers. 

May I add, also, that I have been very much encouraged about the 
increase of private funds. Some have felt that once the Government 
gave funds for all these categories that it might have a depressing 
effect on private initiative, but it has proven to be just the reverse. 
It has been stimulating. 

Mr. Focartry. Doctor, sometimes we run into some criticism upstairs 
about spending so much mouey for research and not receiving enough 
results. 

Dr. Jones. Yes, sir; I wish everyone could see Mr. Armstrong, for 
example, because you know about him, but few other people know 
about him. 

Mr. Focarry. I wish everyone in Congress could have the opportu- 
nity of listening to men like you and Dr. Jones because I think they 
would be appropriating more money if they did. The trouble is they 
do not, and not enough of them read the hearings. 

The question has been asked, “Where are we going to stop?” And 
how far is this going to go, and what results are we receiving? It 
is easy for you experts in the field to answer those questions, but 
sometimes it is difficult for us. 

Suppose I am asked the question on the floor of the House: “We 
are goingto spend $15 million this year for the National Heart Insti- 
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tute, and that is a lot of money. You know we have to balance the 
budget ; taxes are high and we want to reduce taxes, and we want to 
do it now. How can we do that if we are going to increase these 
funds?” 

What would your answer be? 

Dr. Wuire. It is not only the saving of many lives, but keeping 
those citizens working in the public economy and saving much more 
money than is spent for the Institute itself for research, 

Dr. Jones. I think these charts show a very sharp answer. 

Mr. Foearry. Of course, I have not had a chance to look at these 
charts, but that answer would not be a very good one, Doctor. 

Dr. Wurre. I think the combination of not only saving lives and 
keeping them working is important, but, you see, generally, when we 
prolong lives, it is not to prolong a miserable life. The very fact 
that one prolongs life is to make that life more comfortable. It is 
also true that many individuals used to be put on the shelf with a 
coronary thrombosis. Now we recognize that coronary thrombosis 
does not necessarily mean that they will be put on the shelf and 
continue to suffer. 

The same thing is true with reference to Mr. Armstrong here, who 
has now been saved for years of useful work. It is not just the pro- 
longation of life, but it is making it more effective and comfortable. 

Dr. Jones. It saves both life and money, actually. 

Mr. Focarry. What would you say if you were asked that question, 
Dr. Jones? 

Dr. Jones. I would say that the results of the research program 
have been so obvious in influencing the death rate and the continued 
productive life that it has probably paid off in dollars themselves many 
times over what has been spent on research by the Government, 

Dr. Wurrr. There is one other important item which was spoken 
of by Dr. Jones and which I would like to emphasize here: 

That is, where there is good research, there is good or improved 
medical teaching, and where medical teaching is improved by the 
stimulus in research, the practice of medicine is better. So, wherever 
we have been able to have a stimulus for research, the grade of medical 
care has been raised tremendously. 

Dr. Jones. I would think that the most exciting thing of all that 
is seen from the point of view of the layman interested in health is 
the fact that the major problems which cause disease and disabilities 
are being conquered, and that the greatest killer of them all, arterio- 
sclerosis, while it has not gotten to the point of practical help of any 
great importance at the present time, it is presently limiting itself to 
investigative matters, and opportunities which are of unusual nature, 
and which will certainly develop into tremendous advances in this 
completely blank area up until 3 or 4 years ago. 

Dr. Wuirr. A tremendous lot of this is due to the funds from the 

ublic. 
F Once it was God’s will that a man should die suddenly at 50. Now 
we are sure that that is not true. We can do something about it. 

Dr. Jones. There has been progress in every single one of the 
major disabling and early death problems. 
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CLINICAL CENTER AT BETHESDA 


Mr. Fogarry. Both of you are well acquainted with our clinical 
center at Bethesda, and I think you know that it cost us $60 million 
to build and equip that center. 

Do you think that was a worthwhile expenditure by the Iederal 
Government ? 

Dr. Wurre. I certainly do, not just oe. because it is one more 
place to do research, but it isa meeting place for many research indi- 
viduals from not only this country, to rub shoulders, but from other 
countries. 

For example, when I was in Italy I was asked by several able 
Italian medical men who are interested in research if there was an 
opportunity for them to come here. 

I inquired, and I found that there is an opportunity, and two of 
them will come over this summer to work there. 

Dr. Jones. I think they have assembled an extraordinarily able 
staff and slery are just beginning. They have not had a very long 
period, but alre: ady things of great importance have come about. 

There are various types of study opportunities there which no in- 
stitute in the country has except this place, and I believe that in time 
it will become a two-way go-bet ween—the clinical research center, and 
the other special and private agencies and research institutions of 
the country. 

Mr. Foegarry. Would I be somewhere near right if I made the 
pinvonrene upstairs in the near future that this, perhaps, will be the 

‘eatest cae = research center in the world ¢ 

De Jones. I do not think there is any question about that. I think 
it probably is right now. 

vr. Wurre. I think so. 

Mr. Fogarty. It would attract scientists in research from all over 
the world; would it not? 

Dr. Wurre. You see, it will not be these people coming from all over 
the world who will be the students, but tney may be the teachers, and 
they will bring information which will help us. 

Mr. Fogarry. It would be like a clearinghouse or an exchange 
for us? 

Dr. Wurré. I am sure that will be one of its chief functions. 

Dr. Jones. I think it will also be a place where people will come for 
an opportunity to do specia! things for a limited period of time in 
cooperation with a great variety of scientists who are there with very 
highly specialized and impor tant types of experience which will not be 
available at every institution in the country. 

Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fogarry. Yes, sir. 


ACTIVITIES OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Bussey. Not that it has anything to do with what this com- 
mittee or the Congress does in appropriating money for research, but 
I was just thinking and wondering if you know what the other coun- 
tries are appropriating, and what they are doing in these various fields 


for which we appropriate money out here at the National Institues of 
Health. 
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Dr. Wurre. I think one of the most important functions we have 
today is the stimulus and sort of a guide for many of the countries 
constantly writing to me asking, “What are you doing, and what is the 
program of the National Heart Institute?” 

“We want to set something up like this in Colombia, South Amer- 
ica, and in Italy, and in Mexico.” They already have a very good 
institute of cardiology in Mexico which had its 10th anniversary this 
spring, and it is constantly exchanging ideas with our individuals. 
There are a few countries which are well along in this same kind of 
action. 

Dr. Jones. The major research of the world, prior to the last few 
years in this country, has been done by European countries at Govern- 
ment expense. The Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, I think, was the first 
really large research institute ever established, and the great majority 
of the very productive research in Germany for 100 years, and in 
Sweden and in Denmark and in England is all Government supported. 

In England within the last year or two they have had to decrease 
their support, but England is one of the largest countries supporting 
research with public funds. 

The best research programs in the world are supported entirely by 
Government funds. 

Mr. Bussey. I was just wondering if there had ever been any com- 
ore of what the various countries are spending in these different 

elds 

Dr. Jones. I think you could get that through various sources. I 
think you will find that certain European countries are really doing a 
lot still, all the time. 

Dr. Wuire. I do want to emphasize the worldwide importance of 
this institute. The Second World Congress of Cardiology will occur 
in Washington in September, and I hope you will be interested in fol- 
lowing that, because that will also show the value of the National Heart 
Institute to our see visitors, who will be invited to go out and see 
it in operation, as well as to go to the Army Medical Center and other 
places in Washington. There will be panels of great interest and dis- 
cussions, and we hope to have many social events which will be 
important. 

owever, it happens that at the ge time cardiologists in many 

countries are physicians to many of the chiefs of state, and important 

rofessional and businessmen are afflicted by cardiovascular diseases. 
Bo, this very vital subject is now in the forefront, internationally. 

Mr. Focarry. How are these teaching grants to these medical schools 
for heart working out? 

Dr. Wurre. They are working out very well, indeed. Each school 
has its own plan. There is no recommendation by us as to just how they 
are to use their money. They may use it in any way, oe then we get 
from them helpful suggestions for other schools, and we also get the 
different ideas. 

Mr. Focarry. They also prepare visual teaching aids for the purpose 
of improving cardiovascular teaching ? 

Dr. Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarry. Has there been any criticism of the program of any 
consequence ¢ 

Dr. Wurrr. I have not heard of any. 

Dr. Jones. I have not heard of any. 
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I can remember some schools which were rather skeptical about it, 
when it first started, but they are the first ones that want it now. 

Dr. Wurre. I was very much pleased with the programs in these six 
osteopathic schools with whom we conferred last June. It is a big 
step to improve our education also. 

Mr. Focarty. There has not been any criticism which has developed 
in regard to governmental interference ? 

Dr. Jonrs. No, sir; I think the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, which meets every year, has, on the whole, been aware of 
the tremendous value of 2 or 3 teaching grants that come to them 
from the public Health Service, Mental Health, Cancer, and Heart. 

I do not think there are any grants in the other programs. 

Dr. Wuire. I think at the very beginning there was a little 
resistance. 

Dr. Jones. I think they now feel that they have been tremendously 
helpful, and the Heart Institute has sponsored an annual conference 
on teaching, which is held with representatives from medical schools 
from all over the country on the methods of teaching, and how to 
improve the quality of teaching, and they have been extremely well 
received, and extremely helpful. 

I think that last year, when the initial sharp cutback was indicated, 
that the schools became quite panicky because they felt that it would 
very seriously interfere with the teaching program which was vitally 
needed, if they were going to do their job properly. 

So far as I know, there has been no voice raised about Government 
control, nor interference, or anything like that. 

Dr. Wurre. At the very beginning there may have been suspicions, 
but those have been allayed. 

Mr. Focartry. Have you any criticism to make of the programs now 
operated by the National Heart Institute in any way ? 

Dr. Jones. I think that I could criticize a few things. 

Dr. Wurrr. There is one thing that Dr. Jones and I have been long 
anxious to have done, and which is now coming into effect, and that 
is the support of able individuals rather than just projects. We find 
that is very important. 

Dr. Jones. | think that in the effort to establish these programs on 
a highly ethical and proper basis, that when they were initiated orig- 
inally that they took a chapter from the way in which the private 
agencies have been supporting research, namely, the project method, 
and they assembled groups of scientists of outstanding ability, whose 
intent was entirely proper and excellent, to come and review these 
projects. 

Well, now, that is a time-honored, excellent way of doing things. 
and yet inherent in it is one human failure which is true in scientists, 
as in other people. When they are spending the money of someone 
else, and when they are responsible for it, they begin to look minutely 
over their nose and say, “We will cut this item out, and cut this, and 
it will do this and do that.” 

They come through, sometimes, with a result so mutilated that the 
work cannot be successful. In other words, in their desire to do a 
really good job they have worked to the detriment of the scientist, 
who has put in an application, and whom we must consider to be an 
honest person. 
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There has been a sort of debate going on and I would prefer that 
the balance of my remarks on this subject be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

we Focarry. I do not see any reason why this should be off the 
record. 

Dr. Jones. This has upset me, because in order to get scientific data 
of a developmental nature, it costs a lot of money, and the scientist 
has to restrict his view and efforts, rather than looking at it broadly. 
This is not only true of the Heart Institute, but is true of the total 
group. 

Mr. Focarry, Yesterday when the cancer people were here I asked 
a question similar to the one which I have just asked you, but it went 
a little further than that. I asked them if they thought the Cancer 
Institute was too conservative in their awards to these scientists and 
stated that, perhaps, if they were a little more liberal in their granting 
of these teaching grants or special projects to more reckless people 
that we might get more results. 

I was just thinking out loud, but you, I think, hit it on the head. 1 
have had the feeling that they bend over backward at this Institute 
because of dollars and cents for which they have to account. They 
know that they have to go before the Bureau of the Budget, and they 
pe to come here and justify every dime, and it can’t be even $10 out 
of line. 

Dr. Jones. This is not the administrative group. The administra- 
tive group keeps a close tab on the expenditures, and they should, but 
I am talking about the attitude of the scientists who advise about the 
individual research project. 

Mr. Focarry. When I mentioned the Institute, I meant the entire 
operation. 

Dr. Wurre. May I give one example? 

Mr. Fogarty. Surely. 

Dr. Wurre. Dr. Blalock of Baltimore, who is one of the leading 
surgeons of the world, has had to put in detailed requests down to the 
actual cents for certain of his projects. Often these projects have to 
be worded in such a way that they will suit the people who are review- 
ing them, when anybody would know that if you gave Dr. Blalock 
money it would be used wonderfully without the need of these minute 
detaifs. Yet, of course, these sums are carefully screened. 

Dr. Jones. At times the Council has had to take disagreement with 
some of the scientific advisers in spending money on which there was 
a chance involved, rather than a certainty, because you cannot predict. 
The best research—the most fertile research—is that to which you do 
not know the answer. 

Mr. Fogarty. That was the question I raised yesterday. I do not 
know anything about it, but I was trying to explore it, and I did not 
get much of an answer. 

Dr. Dones. This is what we, as a council, have been struggling for 
constantly, and I think Dr. White will verify that we have some terrific 
battles about that. I think it is not a question of wanting to misspend 
money or anything, but it is a question of the fact that the scientist 
cannot always tell the answer to his brothers. If he could, then it is 
really not a very original idea because he can see the answer to it. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think they ought to give an honest answer. 
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Dr. Jones. They give an honest answer. 

Mr. Focarry. Who? 

Dr. Jones. The scientists; but their integrity, and so forth, can only 
go to the limit of their own experience and methodology. The most 
unusual ideas which might result in something new would be, on the 
whole, least likely to get support this way. 

Dr. Wurre. Of course, there is a limit. 

Dr. Jones. So, we are liberalizing our program all the time, and that 
is why we need money. We could say that we had $1 million for a 
protein study, and we will have applications coming in, but they will 
not be applications which will be concerning what you are going to do 
through a dozen different steps. 

One of the world’s greatest scientists at Cornell told me when we 
went around the country, concerning research policies for the National 
Institutes of Health, and his report was one of the best documented 
reports on research which was ever ene said, “If you submit 
an application with every detail and every step, and if it has got to be 
screened and go through your brother scientists and peers, you have 
unconsciously committed yourself to a series of steps which may pre- 
vent your getting the answer because you have committed yourself, 
and while you do not have to follow it, you have committed yourself 
subconsciously to it.” 

He said, “When I was given a grant to determine the structure of 
penicillin, if I had been forced to submit to a group of my scientific 
peers every step that I was going to take in order to determine what 
the chemical structure of this substance was, I bet I would have never 
learned what it was.” 

In other words, he was pleading for freedom of expression of a 
project, not in terms of.steps which you are going to perform, but in 
terms of opportunities tpivetved: and the methods, and so forth. 

That is what we have insisted upon, and that is what the Public 
Health Service staff wants on the whole. We are moving toward it 
consistently. That is really the only criticism I have had, and it is 
present in every single review body in the world, no matter whether 
they are government or private. It is a matter which involves even 
your trusteeships. I have it in my foundation all the time. 

I found that my trustees and the donors of my funds wanted to solve 
the problem of rheumatic fever, and they got me to come and help 
because they thought I knew a lot about it. If I recommended every 
project to them on the basis of the fact that I know the course that 
1s going to answer the problem of rheumatic fever, then they will vote 
it Sectities a person who knows something about it says, “This is it.” 
They, as trustees, will take my word, and assume responsibility for 
the scientific results of a given project when, actually, the credit or 
discredit for that work belongs to the scientist, and the only thing 
I can do with any intelligence is to evaluate the scientist as to integrity, 
imagination, and industry. 

I can say whether the methods are available and realistic and 
whether the problem is of any importance toward our end, and bring 
this finding to the trustees and say, “Let us back this man, and then 
let him take the responsibility as to whether he is successful or not: 
successful.” 

This is very hard to sell, and it is a thing that I think the staff at 
the NIH has been very cognizant of. They have moved in the direc- 


tion of liberalizing it all along the way, although it has not been easy. 

Mr. Foearry. I hope you are right, but after listening to the testi- 
mony this year, it seems to me they are moving toward the conservative 
side, and not the liberal side. 

Dr. Wurre. I think we have liberalized it some. 

Mr. Focarry. They were more or less close-mouthed when they 
came before the committee this year. 

Dr. Jones. Let us face it: They have a tough situation now, 

Dr. Wurrr. There has been a criticism, frequently made, about 
elaborate research facilities, working in marble halls, and so on, and 
that sometimes a relatively unknown worker in a hovel can accom- 
plish more than a big group in a palatial research laboratory. How- 
ever, What we want is to find this man and put him into a place where 
he will have the facilities to do better work. 

Mr. Foearry. And he would do better work if he had the facilities; 
would he not? 

Dr. Wurre. Yes, sir; he would. 

Mr. Fogarry. When I first came here, I was put on an inconsequen- 
tial committee called the Claims Committee, which no longer exists. 
Our job was to check claims made on the Government, where, for 
instance, a child might have been killed by a mail truck, or an old 
bomb exploded in a field and tore a hand or an arm off a child, there. 
We had more trouble getting a $5,000 grant for the death of the child 
in a little bill like that than we had in getting $30 million for the 
Navy Department, because we were coming into the war period. 

T have seen grievous trouble trying to get $5,000 for a family which 
did not have a dime, when its loss clearly was a responsibility of the 
Federal Government. And the next week I have seen $2 million or 
$3 million or $5 million in an authorization bill go through the House 
by unanimous consent without even a record vote on it. 

That is how we do business down here. Some are trying to make 
some kind of a record now, I guess, in cutting taxes and quibbling 
over a few million dollars that will help save lives, from what you 
people have told us, and from what I believe. 

Dr. Jones. Actually, that is the position we are in at the present 
time. I think if you went through the entire annals of private or 
social methods of support of research that this program would be dis- 
tinguished by being the best administered, probably, that has ever 
been done. I say this despite the fact that I raised the question that 
I did, and I do not think all the battles are won on it, but I do think 
that the intelligence on the whole that has come in from both citizens 
and administrative groups has been unbelievable. I think the coun- 
try is getting its money’s worth from this, as from no other program 
that I have ever had anything to do with, and I hope it continues to 
be an ever-free and liberalized program, whereby we can put the best 
brains in the country to work. 


LUMPING OF FEDERAL FUNDS FOR RESEARCH IN ONE FUND 


Mr. Fogarty. Of course, as to how far they will go, I do not know, 
but there has been some talk about lumping all research supported by 
the Government into one fund. Since I have been on this committee 
I have always opposed that. 
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Dr. Jones. If you do that, you will cause pandemonium. 

Mr. Focarry. We always thought that we ought to know how much 
is being spent on cardiovascular diseases and on cancer, and other 
diseases. 

Now, there are different thoughts in that regard, developed over 
the past 4 or 5 years, to the effect that, perhaps, we should lump all 
this in one item. 

Dr. Wurre. It is confusing to the public, and to Congress, to have 
these categories, but it is still important to keep them. 

Mr Fogarty. It was the Bureau of the Budget which 3 or 4 or 5 
years ago came up with this brainchild, and they have been trying to 
get us to adopt it. 

Dr. Jones. If you merge all Government agencies doing research 
either intra- or extra-mural, then you have killed science in the 
United States, just as dead as a doormat, for freedom of science, and 
the oy hope of science to operate at an advantageous pace is through 
multiple private and multiple Government sources of support—both 
in aed out of Government. 

When you put them together, you begin to get control measures that 
will stifle it. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not think that is what you had in mind. 

Dr. Jones. This was brought up in the Wolverton hearings last 
fall. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. They want to take all research in heart, cancer, men- 
tal health, and lump them together. 

Mr. Bussey. That is what I thought you meant. That is in regard 
to the National Institutes of Health, but not all research and all 
agencies, and not all funds lumped into one. 

Mr. Focgarry. No; just the Institutes of Health. 

Mr. Bussey. I think there was some discussion that these National 
Institutes of Health should be given one lump sum, and then make 
the determination as to where the need was greatest. 

Dr. Jones. That would be bad, too, but it would be worse to put 
them in one agency. There was an administrative decision a year ago 
by the Bureau of the Budget that took predoctoral fellowships away 
trom the National Institutes of Health program, and there was some- 
thing like $400,000 transferred from the NIH program to the National 
Science Foundation, which I think should be properly supported; do 
you know how many medical science predoctorate fellowships have 
come out of that sum ? 

Mr. Bussey. How many? 

Dr. Jones. Eight in every medical school in the country. 

Mr. Bussey. I think, probably, the committee should do something 
about that. 

I think the committee should do something about rescinding this. 

Dr. Jones. This is already going to be rescinded. I was bringing 
it up to show you how difficult it is. The Harvard medical science 
division right now is really in serious trouble because they do not have 
anything for fellowships. 
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Mr. Focarry. The only way for this to be rescinded is for this com- 
mittee to take some positive action when it marks up the bill; isn’t 
that right? 

Dr. Jongs. I sure hope it does. 

Mr. Fogarry. This committee cannot be blamed for what happened 
this year; this was an administrative action, as you say, by the Bureau 
of the Budget, taking the training grants for these predoctorates away 
from the Public Health Service, and transferring them to the National 
Science Foundation. 

We did not pay much atiention to it because we presumed, I sup- 
pose, that they were going to handle it properly. 

Dr. Jones. I think several people high up in the National Science 
Foundation, both administrative and advisory, are very sorry that 
this ha »pened. 

Dr. \ nite. May I quote from Dr. Waterman, who is the head of 
the National Science Foundation ? 

Mr. Foearry. Surely. 

Dr. Wurre. In one sentence, he said, “The Foundation is in full 
accord with the view that other agencies should carry on basic research 
programs directly related to their operating functions.” ‘That shows 
they do not intend to take away basic programs which have to be 
carried on by research science. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the situation in regard to the $400,000? 

Dr. Wurre. This is a recent quotation from him. 

Dr. Jones. That was an executive action, and an administrative 
action. 

Dr. Wutre. May I speak of one other point concerning research, 
and concerning specialization ? 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Dr. Wurre. We must not cut down on specialization. When I 
started in the heart field years ago, it was considered to be a small field, 
too small to really pay attention to. Heart disease, actually, 35 years 
ago, was considered too small and it was held that one would become 
narrow who engaged in its exclusive study. I would like to think now 
that I might have prophesied then that some day there might be so 
much specialization that some doctors would concentrate on just one 
heart valve. Asa result of that kind of specialization Mr. Armstrong 
is in good health today. 

Dr. Jones. I would like to say that giving for the purpose of giving 
is one which has never been popular, and that the private as well 
as the public means of justification has always been related to a rec- 
onal need. I do think that the scientific progress of the country 
should have general funds, and that is why I spoke to them so that the 
grants division could equalize the competitive scientific opportunities 
in areas that were not recognized, nor clear, so that all institutes could 
benefit across the board from any scientific areas. I think you would 
have a very hard time getting funds from the public unless they had 
some idea of their relative need, based on something that they could 
understand. 
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Mr. Fogarry. Dr. White, that was an interesting observation which 
you have just made about specialization, because every once in a while 
you will hear at the corner grocery store a remark to the effect that 
there is too much specialization in this country, and that we are get- 
ting away from the old family doctor, and it is getting so that medical 
costs are terrific. When you get a general physical checkup, your 
doctor tells you that you had better see an eye man, or a heart man, 
or a bone man, and you pay $10 for one and $10 for the other, and 
instead of it costing you $5 for a visit to your family physician, it 
costs you $40 today. I suppose you have heard that; have you not? 

Dr. Wurre. Yes, sir; indeed, but let me tell you two things. One 
is that sometimes you will hear it said, “It is not too bad that we do 
not have the nice, personal relationship and the wonderful person- 
ality of the old family doctor; that young doctors today do not have 
the same attitude toward their patients that the doctors had 30 or 40 
years ago.” That is entirely wrong. I have with me now as young 
assistants two of the best men I have ever seen in personality as well 
as ability, and their patients adore them. 

They do not view their patients just as a machine; they view them 
as a whole. You do not need to be a general practitioner to be inter- 
ested in your patients, and that is a misconception. We can be en- 
couraged by the able young men who are coming along today. 

Dr. Jones. Specialization has resulted in progress, and I do not 
think we could go back to the horse-and-buggy days. 

Dr. Wurtre. There are just as many good ‘sem 4 now as there ever 
were in medicine. 

Mr. Focarry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Jones. Could we ask if the committee would be willing, to 
write in whatever language is necessary in regard to the mechanism 
which would tend to guarantee the predoctorates at the National In- 
stitutes of Health? 

Mr. Bussey. Instead of the National Science Foundation ? 

Dr. Jones. Well, they will have them there also, in their areas, but 
they are not really interested in medical science. 

Mr. Bussey. That is the trouble. You cannot have them both 
places. 

I will collaborate with the other members of the committee, as the 
Chairman, in rescinding this from the National Science Foundation, 
and putting it where it belongs. 

Dr. Jones. Well, it will seriously cripple NIH unless they do have it. 

Mr. Bussey. I agree with you. That is my observation and under- 
standing of it, but to leave them in the National Science Foundation 
and also provide funds for them in National Institutes of Health, does 
not seem right to me, but I will bend every effort to get them back in 
the NIH lacs I personally think they belong and, judging from the 


remarks of my colleague from Rhode Island, I think he is of the same 
opinion. 
Mr. Focarry. Yes, sir. 
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Dr. Wurrr. Would it help you also if I should try within 24 hours 
or 36 hours to get you a statement as to how the additional $4.5 million 
in research projects might well be justified 

Mr. Focarry. Yes, it would. 

Dr. Wurre. I will try to do that in as much detail as possible. 

Mr. Foearry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Again, I say we as a committee are not only indebted to 
you, but the Congress and the country, and the world, and science 
generally, are indebted to you, and I want to congratulate you gentle- 
men for coming down here and giving us this assistance. 

Dr. Wurte. Thank you for listening to us, and for your sympathetic 
understanding. 

Dr. Jones. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Tuespay, May 25, 1954. 
VocatrionaL Epucarion 
WITNESS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Bussey. We have before us today one of our colleagues, Repre- 
sentative Perkins from Kentucky, and while Thursday was the day set 
for Representatives of Congress, because Mr. Perkins has to leave 
tomorrow we are holding a hearing for him today so he can get his 
testimony in before leaving town. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for granting 
me this privilege. 

Iam very much interested in vocational education and always have 
been. It was impossible for me to be here Thursday, so I asked you to 
grant me this special privilege, and I am mighty happy that you did. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I come ice this com- 
mittee to make a plea for the youth of our country. They must be 
given every possible opportunity to become useful citizens and pro- 

uctive workers. This goal can be attained only if they are properly 
prepares to carry out their on sangre in a mechanized economy. 
e Federal Government makes a substantial contribution to the 


vocational education program of the country, and properly SO, as 


our industry and trade, by explicit provisions of the Constitution, 
are not limited by State boundaries. I know from experience that 
this committee looks with favor on this program, as you refused to 
reduce the appropriation as recommended by the Budget Bureau last 
year. I feel sure that facing the drastic readjustment of our national 
economy now in progress you will again provide for an adequate 
vocational education program. 

I am glad to learn that the Budget Bureau has recognized the fact 
that the economic problems facing the country justify an increase in 
the Government’s efforts to train workers to obtain and hold jobs. 
Their action increasing the amount recommended for vocational edu- 
cation to equal the current year’s appropriation is certainly a step 
in the right direction, but only a step. This Congress should not 
continue to ignore the fact that unemployment has become a major 
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problem, and job requirements are more rigid. It must act with vigor 
and initiative if the increase in unemployment is to be halted. The 
best way to cure unemployment is by preventive measures such as 
training workers to cope with the technological developments of our 
time. This means that we should not stop by making an appropria- 
tion equal to that of last year, but rather increase the amount to 
$29,300,000, or approximately 10 percent. 

The original Budget Bureau recommendation to decrease the 
amount appropriated by 6 percent would have been disastrous and if 
approved by this bod ab have closed the vocational departments 
of a number of schools in the district which I represent. These times 
justify a substantial increase in the funds for this program, but 

udgetary problems may limit the amount to only 10 percent. I urge 
this committee to approve that amount, or $29,300,000, 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Perkins. I am sure the committee 
has been aware of your tremendous interest in vocational education 
during the years, and you are to be commended for it. 

Mr. Pergins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Wepnespay, May 26, 1954. 
VocaTionaL Epucation 


WITNESSES 


JOSEPH L. HODGES, SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 
JOHN HAZEN, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL RETAIL DRYGOODS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness we have this morning is Mr. Joseph Hodges of 
the National Retail Drygoods Association. : 

You are going to testify, I presume, on the distributive education 
section of the vocational education request ? 

Mr. Hovers. Yes. I have a statement. 

My name is Joseph L. Hodges. I ama retailer with a retail jewelry 
store in South Boston, Va. 1 am here today speaking as a retailer for 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association, a voluntary trade asso- 
ciation of some 7,500 stores throughout the country, and for the Vir- 
ginia Retail Merchants Association, which has a membership of indi- 
vidual retailing firms and local retailers associations throughout the 
State of Virginia. 

I came here today both to impress upon you the importance of dis- 
tribution to the national welfare, and to inquire into and protest the 
discrimination that has been directed toward the retail craft by the 
Congress in appropriating funds for vocational education. In so 
doing, I seek to speak not only for the hundreds of thousands of re- 
tailers in this country, but also for thousands of wholesalers and ser- 
vice establishments as well. It is upon these firms that the country 
depends for the distribution of the goods and services essential for’ 
a healthy economy. (It is to these retailers, wholesalers, and service 
establishments that I shall refer by the term distributive industry.) 

It seems absurd to me that anyone would suggest or infer that I 
am here asking Congress to appropriate funds to staff and operate 
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the stores of this country in presenting a case for distributive educa- 
tion. Such is not the case. Neither am I asking that the funds for 
vocational training be increased. Surely =~ entlemen of the Con- 
gress have found firm support among retailers for your sincere efforts 
to pare down governmental expenditures. I am not here today to ask 

ou to make cuts somewhere else and to leave alone some appropriation 
in which I am interested. My plea is rather that you take a long, 
thoughtful look at the relative importance of the elements composing 
the program of vocational education. 

It might be unfair to suggest that Congress does not fully appre- 
ciate the importance of the distributive industry to the welfare of 
the national economy. However, if one were to judge your attitude 
simply on the basis of the vocational-education appropriations, he 
could easily reach that conclusion. From 9 percent of the voca- 
tional funds allocated to distributive education in 1949, the appro- 
priation has been reduced to only 21% percent in 1953. 

Contrast this 214 percent of the funds with the 25 percent of the 
total labor force engaged in distributive occupations. 

Compare this in turn with the trade and industry appropriations 
of 30.3 percent with only 27.4 percent of the total labor force employed 
in trade and industry. 

Compare it again with the 37.3 percent appropriations for agricul- 
ture with only 11 percent of the total labor force employed in agri- 
culture. 

These percentages of appropriations for vocational education com- 
pared to percentages of total labor force would indicate that trade 
and industry is treated as 13 times as important as the distributive 
industry. They indicate that agriculture is treated as 40 times as 
important as the distributive industry. Surely no one would defend 
ooh a proposition. I have presented it in this manner only to indi- 
cate the case that can be made for the claim that the distributive 
industry and those who seek training before entering into it have 
been the victims of a most unfortunate division of funds. 

The reduction in funds for distributive education, when other 
elements of the vocational-education program were not cut, was 
obvious discrimination against this program. I would like to ask 

ou what justification there was for such discrimination. I would 
ike to ask you what the basis was on which such discrimination 
occurred. I would like to protest to you that this past discrimina- 
tion was not in the best interest of the national economy nor of those 
students seeking to prepare themselves through vocational education. 

I plead with you most earnestly not to continue this discrimina- 
tion, but to give fair consideration to distributive education and to 
grant it a rightful apportionment of vocational education funds. 

How important to our national economy is the distributive in- 
dustry? It is important to the extent that our economy as we know 
it could not exist without our distributive economy, any more than 
it could exist without agriculture or trade and industry. For every 
step forward in mass production, whether in raw materials or finished 

ds, there must be increased distribution to ultimate consumers. 
is can come about either by more effective distribution or by en- 
larging the distributive industry. It is therefore no surprise that in 
the last 20 years the distributive industry has had a faster growth 
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in number of employees than has any other segment of our economy. 

It is therefore also no surprise that in every economic analysis and 
prediction for the last year a great stress has been laid on disposable 
personal income. Our economists are depending on the effort and ini- 
tiative of the distributive industry to keep our economic system from 
slowing up. Someone must sell new automobiles to consumers, or else 
automobile workers will be laid off at the factories. Someone must 
sell cloth, and plastic, and metal products to consumers, or factory 
workers will no longer have work to do. Someone must get Mrs. 
Consumer to take items home from the grocery store, or farmers will 
not be able to sell the food they produce. Someone must continue to 

rsuade the American consumer that he should and can live better 

y purchasing more goods or the expansion of our economy will not 
continue. 

I shall agree with you if you contend that there are inefficiencies 
in our distributive system, just as you will agree with me that in spite 
of its inefficiencies it has done a magnificent job on its part in pro- 
viding a tremendously high standard of living for the citizens of 
this Nation. 

The faults and inefficiencies in the distributive industry are strong 
evidence that more, rather than less, training is needed for those who 
are to enter its ranks. Retailing has been doing its own training. 
The training hasn’t always been adequate, but it has been effective 
enough to move the products of industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion into the hands of consumers. It has been effective enough to pro- 
vide the thousands of individuals who have gone into business for 
themselves, thus giving the distributive industry its healthy expan- 
sion. The larger retail firms of the Nation have their own training 
programs, many of them excellent. But distribution is not a function 
eit of large firms. There are six times as many retail estab- 
ishments as production establishments in the United States. There 
are nearly nine times as many distributive establishments as, produc- 
tion establishments. With 27.4 percent of the labor force in produc- 
tion, and 25 percent of the labor force in distribution, this far larger 
number of firms in distribution means that the distributive industry 
is composed largely of small firms; 98 percent of the retail firms 
employ less than 50 people each, and three-fourths of all retail firms 
employ less than 4 people. You can easily realize the difficulty in 
conducting a training program in 75 percent of our retail firms, with 
a total of 4 or fewer people available for the trainin cairo! 

In previous appropriations, $5,603,000 was ernie: to train stu- 
dents to enter the 328,000 manufacturing plants, a large number of 
which have enough employees to enable them to provide adequate 
training programs. I have no quarrel with the provision of that 
appropriation. But, here again I protest that the previous appropri- 
ation of only $450,000 to train people to enter 2,888,600 distributive 
establishments (739,800 of which are service establishments, 284,800 
of which are wholesalers, and 1,864,000 of which are retail stores) was 
pitiful and completely inadequate. In view of the relative need and 
the number of people affected, I can think of no possible justification 
for the 75 percent cut in funds for distributive education when the 
——— for other phases of vocational education were kept at 
their same level. 
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A further fact which you will wish to consider is that by and sarge 
the people employed in distribution have not entered the field as the 
result of long-range planning and preparation. Like so many essen- 
tial tasks, distribution does not glitter with the spangles of glamour. 
Unlike other essential fields, opportunities for educational training for 
distribution have been the exception rather than the rule. Each year 
more and more people enter the field of distribution, but without 
planning or preparation for it. x : 

When the funds for distributive education were singled out for dis- 
crimination and cut to only 21% percent of vocational education funds, 
the movement of people into distribution was not stopped, or even 
lessened. The effect was just that more of them were untrained, and 
less able to do an adequate job in moving the national product. In 
1950, 364,000 young people were taking courses in distributive educa- 
tion. In 1951, there was a drop of 23,000 to only 341,000. In 1952 
there was a further drop to 234,000 and last year, 1953, only 208,000 
were enrolled. The reason for this reduction is obvious. The un- 
equal division of funds has not only curtailed the program. It has 
discouraged young people from selecting the distributive trades. Note 
that I do not say it has kept them from entering the field of distribu- 
tion. They will still enter the field, but unprepared, untrained. 

There is a further effect from distributive education, in addition 
to the effect. on the 208,000 young people who are trained by it. This 
effect, which has tremendous significance to the national economy, is 
the impact on those already in the distributive industry. Retailing 
is not made up of drifters and dreamers. Even the failures are largely 
among those with inadequate knowledge, inadequate financing, and 
more aggressiveness than judgment. When a distributive education 
student enters a firm, there is a quick tautening of nerves, and people 
already on the job ask themselves questions. Ceaslinns such as: km 
I doing my job as well as possible?” “Is this the best method?” 
“Can our operation be improved?” This is even more the case with the 
adult classes conducted by the distributive education coordinators, 
when individuals get direct instructions to enable them to improve 
their performance in the job they hold. 

The very presence of a distributive education program in a local 
high school and of a distributive education coordinator in a com- 
munity tends to raise the level of retailing in the community. 

You gentlemen recognize the unquestioned importance of dis- 
tribution to our national economy. I urge you to give expression to 
that recognition by putting distributive education on at least an equal 
basis with other elements of the vocational education program in 
your appropriation for the next fiscal year. In the past distributive 
education has been singled out for discrimination; this year, restore 
it to an equal basis. I do not mean to ask than an equal number of 
dollars be cEporerentas. I do mean to ask that at the very least its 
percentage of vocational education funds be restored to the 1949 level. 
As the program expands and continues to prove its worth, as it has 
so ably proved it in the past, its percentage of vocational education 
funds should be raised until that percentage is in line with its relative 
percentage of the labor force engaged in distribution. 
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It is difficult to think of any action which would be a more con- 
vincing evidence of faith in the importance of maintaining a high 
level of production and distribution of consumer goods, as the basis 
of a healthy economy. It will dovetail with the thinking which led 
the Department of Commerce to establish an Office of Distribution 
during this fiscal year. Their thinking was that increased skill in dis- 
tributive trades is essential if our economy is to absorb all our manu- 
facturers can produce. It will agree with the thinking of Secretary 
Hobby who last year asked an across-the-board reduction for voca- 
tional education, but not a cut in distributive education funds alone. 

To summarize, I sincerely ask that you set the level of all voca- 
tional education funds where you think proper; that you assign to 
distributive education no less a percentage of those funds than the per- 
centage which was allocated to distributive education in 1949; that 
you indicate your intent to place distributive education on an equal 

asis with other phases of vocational education by working toward 
a division of vocational education funds on the basis of the percentage 
of the labor force employed in each vocation covered. 

What happens at the millions of retail counters in each of the 48 
States will have a tremendous effect on whether or not business activity 
will be kept at a high pace and prosperity maintained in this country. 
Fair treatment for distributive education in dividing vocational edu- 
cation funds will encourage the retailers of the Nation. It will indi- 
cate to them that not only do they have a vital job to do for the econ- 
omy, but also that you gentlemen of the Congress appreciate some of 
the difficulties of doing that job adequately. In addition, you will 
be building on a sound basis for a healthy, more efficient distributive 
industry in the future, when our children shall have assumed our 
responsibilities and can work only with those skills we have taught 
them. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Hodges. 

Is there anything in Mr. Hodges’ testimony, Mr. Hazen, that you dis- 
agree with ¢ 

Mr. Hazen. Not a word. 

Mr. Hopes. I would like to show you, if I may, just a rough sketeh 
which I made myself which indicates the relation of the percentage of 
the people employed in each of the three fields—agriculture, industry, 
and distribution, and the percentage of vocational education funds 
allocated. I would like to furnish a copy of that to the committee 
later, if I may, because I have just sketched that very quickly myself. 
It indicates a tremendous discrepancy in the treatment of the three 
phases. 

Mr. Bussey. We thank you very much. 
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Wepnespay, May 26, 1954. 


VENEREAL Disease ConTROL 
WITNESSES 


PHILIP R. MATHER, AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 

MAJ. GEN, MALCOLM C. GROW, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE MEDI- 
CAL CORPS, RETIRED, FORMERLY SURGEON GENERAL OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

MRS. ELEANOR SHENEHON 


Mr. Bussey. We will next hear from Mr. Philip Mather of the 
American Social Hygiene Association on venereal-disease control. 

Mr. Maruer. I am Philip R. Mather, the unpaid president of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, a supported by 
voluntary contributions. I am not a physician but a businessman. 

Our organization has for many years been interested in the venereal- 
disease problem and has supported in every way appropriate to a 
citizen group this country’s nationwide venereal-disease program, in- 
terpreting it to the public, reviewing its progress, putting our 40 years 
of experience in this field at the service of the Congress as well as of 
other interested groups. 

Our particular interest today is the amount being appropriated for 
the venereal-disease section or subdivision of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. I think that this committee is familiar, as are we, with the very 
brilliant achievements in venereal-disease control in recent years. 
Federal leadership, Federal assistance to the States were vital factors 
in its success. 

The availability of penicillin in a form that allows it to remain in 
the body long enough to be effective is another important aspect. 
Still others are effective case findings and methods and the develop- 
ment of the unique contact tracing technique that has had such re- 
markable results in bringing syphilis cases to treatment. 

Even today a large majority of the people who get infected do not 
go to a doctor for medical treatment. They are either afraid, ignor- 
ant, or they have a sense of shame, and they just do not go. Most of 
the cases do not come voluntarily for treatment. They have to be 
sought out. So this business of hunting them out is an important 


thing. 

We are here today to call to your attention the fact that in the 
fiscal year 1953 venereal-disease rates rose in 28 States and in the 
District of Columbia. 

I believe that the committee has been furnished with two maps 
here. The first is marked No. 1, and the States shown in red are 
the ones where syphilis has increased. The ones with cross-hatching 
are the ones where gonorrhea has increased, and you will see that in 
four of them both the diseases have increased. 

I think you will agree its rise in well over one-half of the States 
ought to be regarded as an indication that all is not well with the 
control program. 

We all know that the effective control of a communicable disease 
for which no immunizing agent exists is a long and expensive process. 
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Map No. 2 before you shows how far we were by the ena of fiscal 
year 1953 from reaching a maintenance level for early syphilis. Yet 
last year the budget of the Venereal Disease Division of the United 
States Public Health Service was reduced almost 50 percent, from 
just under $10 million to $5 million, and this year, with the evidence 
of increase in the rates for the fiscal year 1953 clearly before us, we 
understand another cut, this time of more than 50 percent, from $5 
million down to $2,300,000, is being considered. 

From the peak of $27 million, which was appropriated in 1948, the 
reduction to what is being proposed of $2,300,000 would be a reduc- 
tion of over 86 percent. We feel that this is too drastic and too fast 
in view of the situation. We certainly favor economy, but 86 per- 
cent is pretty drastic. 

About a year ago, sir, when this first cut was made our association 
felt that unfavorable results would come from it, and we started in 
early last fall, in collaboration with 2 other organizations interested in 
this field, 2 professional bodies—the Association of State and Ter- 
ritorial Officers and the American Venereal Disease Association, 
which is a body of the venereal disease specialists, and the three of us 
have prepared this report that you have in your hands. A copy went 
to every Member in Congress. I would like for that to be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

Mr. Bussey. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 


(The report referred to is as follows :) 


SUMMARY OF JOINT STATEMENT ON PRESENT STATUS OF VENEREAL-DISEASE CONTROL 
AND FuTURE NEEDS 


Concerned for the future of nationwide venereal-disease control in the light 
of a 76-percent cut in Federal appropriations (from $9,850,000 in 1953 to $5 mil- 
lion in 1954 to a proposed $2,300,000 for fiscal 1955) ; and further concern by the 
reported rise in venereal-disease rates in 17 States and the District of Columbia in 
1953, 3 national organizations—the American Venereal Disease Association, As- 
sociation of State and Territorial Health Officers, and American Social Hygiene 
Association—have studied the situation and agreed that: 

1. Despite great strides in venereal-disease control. complete control is not 
imminent. 

2. Present evidence indicates there has been no lessening in the public health 
importance of the venereal diseases. 

8. The continuing program for the next several years should intensify specific 
control efforts by identifying and reducing pockets of high resistance, emphasiz- 
ing early primary and secondary syphilis, giving more attention to the latent 
aspects of syphilis, and concentrating more effort against gonorrhea. 

4. Present allocations of public funds are inadequate to deal with the size and 
complexity of the control problem. 
ae There is a continuing Federal responsibility for the control of the venereal 

Seases. 

On the basis of this study (findings are detailed in the attached statement), 
we urge the Federal Government to take five steps now: 

1. Resume its responsibility for venereal-disease control. 

2. Maintain as a minimum a $10 million Federal budget for venereal-disease 
control until a thorough study of needs has been made by the Congress. 

3. Recognize that despite decreases in the apparent number of venereal-disease 
cases in the Nation, we may not be finding more than a fraction of the cases that 
— particularly in areas where venereal disease is known to be highly pre- 
valent. 

4. Adhere to a long-term plan for reducing Federal support for venereal- 
disease control selectively and gradually, on the basis of local needs. 
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5. Meet the continuing need for grants to the States for venereal-disease con- 
trol. 

And we further urge that the Federal Government do not now, in a spirit of 
over-optimism or shortsighted economy, prejudice the eventual success of a 
program undertaken in high hopes and carried forward with brilliant success. 
Too early and too abrupt reductions in Federal support for venereal-disease 
control have already jeopardize the Nation’s tremendous investment in money 
and effort. Much more serious, however, is that further reductions pose a real 
and serious threat to the health and welfare of the people of our country, for 
whose protection their Government exists. 

ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERS. 
HAROLD EpicHiNe, President, 

FRANKLIN D. Yuter, Secretary. 

AMERICAN VENEREAL DISEASE ASSOCIATION, 

F. W. Suarrer, President, 

JuLiAs Hume, Secretary. 

AMERICAN SocrAt HyGreNE ASSOCIATION, 

R. WATER, President, 

Cowrap VAN HyNnMy, E@ecutive Director. 


JorInt STATEMENT ON PRESENT STATUS OF VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL AND FUTURE 
NEEDS 1954 


In the midthirties it was realized that a great error had been made after World 
War I in rapidly demobilizing venereal disease control forces, for by 1935 syphilis 
and gonorrhea had made considerable headway among civilians (table 1, ap- 
pendix). This might have been prevented had control efforts not been so rad- 
ically reduced after that war. 

Although the Federal venereal disease control program—which was under- 
way by 1937—was undoubtedly successful in holding down the extent of the 
increase, venereal disease rates rose again during World War II (table 1, 
appendix). As a result of control activities, rates fell after the second war. 

But once again encouraging signs of success have led to extereme optimism 
and to rapid demobilization of our venereal disease control forces. And once 
again there are indications that history is repeating itself. Last year venereal 
disease increased in a third of our States. It appears to be on the rise within 
a year after a considerable decrease in Federal funds for control. 

In view of this, three national organizations—the American Venereal Disease 
Association, the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers, and the 
American Social Hygiene Association—have studied the situation from five 
points of view: 

1. The present status of the venereal diseases and their control in the individ- 
ual States and in the United States as a whole. 

2. The present public health importance of the venereal diseases. 

3. The venereal disease problem and the appropriate control program likely 
to be necessary for the next several years. 

4. The extent to which present needs and objectives are being met. 

5. The extent to which venereal disease control is a Federal responsibility 
now and in the future. 

The following discussions of these questions are based upon the experience 
and opinion of those interested in the subject and upon statistical data from 
Federal and State sources. Great care must be exercised in the interpretation 
of such statistical data since the larger the area included, the less specific the 
application of calculated rates. Although public health experience has shown 
that as successful control measures are instituted and maintained, overall rates 
for the United States and for individual States are lowered, within this larger 
area there will remain pockets of high prevalance. These pockets, if not identi- 
fied and controlled, will serve as foci of infection from which a more generalized 
increase in overall rates may stem. 

1. What is the present importance of the venereal diseases and the status 
of their control in the individual States and in the United States as a whole? 

The distinguished success of this country’s health agencies and the medical 
profession in syphilis control by the use of antibiotics and the development 
of effective case-finding and contact-tracing techniques is one of the glories 
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of recent American public health history. This success is reflected in the follow- 
ing information relating to the United States as a whole: 

(a) A steady decline in mortality due to syphilis—from 11.1 per 100,000 
population in 1939 to 3.7 per 100,000 in 1952 (table 2 of appendix). 

(b) A decline in infant mortality due to syphilis—from 0.57 per 1,000 live 
births in 1939 to 0.02 per 1,000 live births in 1952 (table 2 of appendix). 

(c) A decline in first admissions to mental hospitals due to syphilie— from 
6.6 per 100,000 population in 1939 to 2.1 per 100,000 in 1951 (table 2 of appendix). 

(d) A decline in reported cases of congenital syphilis—from 17.600 in 1941 
to 8,021 in 1953 (table 3 of appendix). 

(e) A precipitous decline in rates for reported peimnry and secondary 
syphilis—from 75.68 per 100,000 population in 1947 to 6.27 per 100,000 population 
in 1953 (table 4 of appendix). 

Individual States show similar trends although they vary considerably in 
extent. 

This is encouraging evidence in regard to syphilis, but the same is not true 
of gonorrhea and the other venereal diseases. The sharp decline in the reported 
incidence of infectious syphilis requires careful study to determine its true 
significance. The downward trend in reported primary and secondary syphilis 
may mean fewer cases or case-finding failure. The following points are suf- 
ficiently important to engender caution in interpreting statistical evidence: 

(a) Reported cases of primary and secondary syphilis reflect neither com- 
plete discovery nor true incidence. The discovery of cases of early latent syphilis 
means failure of discovery of primary and secondary syphilis of previous years. 
In every year, the number of cases of early latent syphilis has exceeded that of 
primary and secondary (table 3 of appendix). 

As long as the discovered cases of early latent syphilis are equal to or 
exceed those of open lesions, we must assume that more than half the cases 
of syphilis go into the latent stage undiscovered ; thus all cases of latent syphilis 
have gone through the period when the disease is most easily transmitted. 
The importance of this was emphasized by Dr. Thomas Parran in 1982—before 
the present program got underway: “Syphilis can never be controlled while 
more than one-half of the cases are not recognized for more than 1 year after 
onset.” 

It is of particular importance that in the peak year of primary and secondary 
syphilis (1947) the number of these cases almost equaled those of early latent, 
whereas now early latent is three times the others. 

Furthermore, since syphilis is a disease of youth—the risk is greatest in 
the age group 15—24—the best index of the trend of this problem is based on 
rates of that specific age group. The use of rates based upon all ages, including 
children and an expanding older population, gives a false picture because these 
latter groups add to the denominator of the rate a considerable number not 
exposed to the risk of infection; thus the rate is lowered without an actual 
change in the size of the problem itself. 

These age-specific rates are not generally available, but where they have 
been calculated there is evidence that a considerable problem still exists among 
this young age group. A study of age-specific rates (ages 15-24) for early 
syphilis (including early latent) in one large city showed the rate in 1950 
to be higher than in 19402. The same finding was made for gonorrhea.® 

It should always be kept in mind that the venereal diseases are spread by 
sexual promiscuity, that sexually promiscuous persons are apt to repeat their 
characteristic habit patterns, and that antibiotic therapy gives no immunity 
to renewed infections. For this reason, constant vigilance must be maintained 
against the possible outbreak of sporadic localized epidemics stemming from 
a relatively small number of individuals who—because of cultural patterns or 
economic level—are highly promiscuous. 

Recent outbreaks have been reported in several States, 1 involving 194 people. 
another 170, and still another 52. There will be more of these if vigilance is 
relaxed now through diminished control facilities. 

(b) The actual prevalence of syphilis is difficult to define without complete 
blood testing of the total population. This is impractical. Furthermore, it 


1 ‘American Journal of Public Health 22: 141, February 1932. 
21940, 239 per 100,000; 1950, 256 per 100, 000, ages 15-24. 
71940, 419 per 100,000 : 1950, 720 per 100.000, ages 15-24. 
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has been shown that the very groups in which the prevalence is highest are 
more apt to avoid the various types of case-finding surveys undertaken to deter- 
mine prevalence. This group of undiagnosed spyhilis is the great reservoir 
from which the late crippling manifestations come. The reservoir level rises 
as the cases of undiagnosed and untreated early syphilis accumulate. It falls 
as cases are found and brought to treatment. Any reduction in case-finding 
facilities will tend to swell the reservoir. 

It is estimated that there are at the present time in this reservoir over 2 
million persons in this country who need treatment for syphilis. It is also 
estimated that approximately 91,000 civilians‘ acquired syphilis last year, 
some 10 percent of whom were reported and treated for primary and secondary 
syphilis. Of the untreated cases, as many as a third may suffer the severely 
disabling effects of late syphilis and may become public charges, while the life 
expectancy of the whole group may be appreciably shortened. There is con- 
siderable accumulated evidence, both from observation on man and from labora- 
tory experiment, that syphilis in some way affects morbidity and mortality aside 
from the disabling effects of the disease itself. 

In addition to endangering the health of the population, uncontrolled syphilis 
is costly. The annual cost of maintaining the syphilitic blind is estimated at 
$12,500,000. The estimated loss of income from persons dying of syphilis in 
1950 is estimated at $136 million (table 6 of appendix). 

(c) The gonorrhea problem shows even less evidence pointing toward its 
solution. Much less is known about either the incidence or prevalence of 
gonorrhea. Although less gonorrhea is reported now than in 1947, the peak 
year, in 1953 more cases were reported than in any year prior to 1943. There 
were 243,857 cases reported to State health departments in 1952. Since it is 
estimated that unreported cases outnumber known cases by at least 5 to 1, 
the annual incidence is more than 1 million cases. 

Gonorrhea is a minor treatment problem among those who are discovered. 
The great problem still remains among unfound cases, predominantly women. 

There is no evidence that the disease itself has changed. Women with undis- 
covered gonorrhea are still able to transmit the disease and are subject to all 
its well-known late complications, frequently resulting in sterility or conditions 
requiring pelvic surgery. The widespread use of penicillin for other conditions 
may influence these outcomes to some extent, but no quantitative evidence is 
available to support this. 

(d) Contact investigation. Successful interviewing for sexual contacts is 
basie to venereal disease case finding activity. Factual information indicates that 
most venereal-disease patients have more than one sexual contact. Reports 
received from a number of States indicate that a contact index between 3.5 to 4 
contract names per patient is attainable under ideal conditions of interviewing. 
Interviews which get only a fraction of the contacts are wasteful. Trained 
interviewers are essential. Reduction in venereal-disease funds means a reduc- 
tion in trained interviewers, which in turn means a reduction in cases found 
in the early stages. If the reductions in funds contemplated under the fiscal 
1955 budget go through, the number of such investigators will be reduced from 
the present authorized number of 435 to 151, a reduction of 68 percent of the 
personnel in this one very important category in a single year. 

(e) Rank of syphilis and gonorrhea among other reportable communicable 
diseases. In the Nation, gonorrhea was second and syphilis third on the list 
of reported communicable diseases. Can we retrench with these so high on the 
list? 

(f) Finally, it is startling to note than within the year of drastic curtailment 
of Federal-grant assistance, total syphilis has increased in 15 States, in the 
District of Columbia, and in 14 cities of 200,000 population and over; early 
syphilis in 9 States and 11 cities; and gonorrhea in 17 States, the District of 
Columbia, and 24 cities. 

The most that can be said, based upon available epidemiologic data, is that 
while great strides have been made in the control of venereal diseases, complete 
control is not imminent. It would seem that statements to the contrary cannot 
be substantiated in fact. ‘ 

2. Are the venereal diseases of less public-health importance now than they 
were 10 years ago? 


* Venereal Disease Fact Sheet No. 10, December 1953. 


| 
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In general, the fundamental objectives of the public-health program for the 
control of the venereal diseases were to reduce to a minimum death and disability 
due to syphilis, and disability due to gonorrhea, by: 

(a) Reducing the number of persons acquiring syphilis and gonorrhea. 

(6) Finding and treating early cases in order to cure and to prevent spread 
of infection. 

(c) Finding and treating all syphilis to prevent late, disabling disease or 
death. 

The basic interest of public health in communicable diseases is not due to 
their communicability per se but to the fact that they disable and kill. Public 
health action is based upon the concept that disease can be controlled by the 
application of preventive measures to large groups of people. In our efforts 
to stop the spread of the venereal diseases we may have lost sight to some 
extent of our ultimate aim: preventing death and disability. So far as this 
ultimate aim is concerned, focusing attention on primary and secondary syphilis 
alone is not warranted, since in all stages of syphilis, defect and disability can be 
prevented by treatment when the case is discovered. Therefore, the ultimate 
objective of public health can be obtained by treating syphilis at any stage of its 
development. 

Our previous efforts have resulted in reducing spread; now is the time to 
concentrate on preventing disability. Here is one potentially chronic disease 
which can be diagnosed and treated before it disables, and disability thus 
prevented. In 1953, 156,000 cases of syphilis were reported to the Public Health 
Service. 

The present rate for gonorrhea and the increasing case ratio between males 
and females emphasize that gonorrhea still remains a public health problem. 
The large undiagnosed reservoir—especially among women—constitutes a poten- 
tial threat of morbidity and disability to many of childbearing age. 

3. What is the venereal-disease problem and appropriate-control program likely 
to be for the next several years? 

From data in question 1, it is obvious that there is a difference of opinion among 
experts. Critical minds vary greatly in their interpretation of the present scene. 
Thus, before a future program can evolve, there must be more complete under- 
standing and agreement as to what we face today. 

This requires a view of the situation from where the greatest problems lie— 
individual localities within cities and States. There will be no disagreement 
with the view that there are local problems in venereal disease, despite favorable 
overall statistical data, nor will there be disagreement with the thesis that 
whatever affects the components, will have some effect upon the whole, and vice 
versa. Thus, we must analyze from the components and direct our control 
efforts from the standpoint of value to the country as a whole. 

Much has been done with our venereal disease control measures (especially 
the case-finding techniques and the antibiotics), but experience has shown that 
there will come an upsurge of venereal disease incidence unless we remain alert 
and keep our control forces in readiness. In no local area have the venereal 
diseases been eradicated, although in some areas an almest irreducible minimum 
of cases seems to have been reached. Even in these areas, there must be a con- 
tinuing mechanism which will fiash a light when there is a local rise in rates or an 
increase in the number of venereal disease cases imported from other areas at 
home or abroad. 

While the venereal diseases, especially syphilis, are not so widespread as they 
were 5 to 10 years ago, there are many scattered pockets of high prevalence. Thus 
case-finding must be pinpointed toward these numerous small areas of high 
prevalence within larger areas. Our future venereal disease control program 
should be so directed as to focus attention on the remaining pockets of resistance. 
It has been shown that large low-incidence areas may have within them small 
pockets of high incidence. 

Thus, based on present available information, it seems clear that the control 
program for the next several years should intensify certain aspects of the present 
control efforts, focusing first on these pockets of high resistance of syphilis and 
gonorrhea ; second on early primary and secondary syphilis and on the latent 
aspects of the disease ; and third on a more concentrated effort against gonorrhea 
and other venereal diseases, with particular emphasis on the search for more 
effective methods against gonorrhea. , 

We must continue unabated, with intensification in some areas, our case-find- 
ing activities. Venereal disease education must be increased, with the dominant 
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appeal in terms of the prevention of the late manifestations of the diseases. Ade- 
quate diagnostic facilities should be maintained. Contact investigation should 
be fortified. There should be every effort to intensify the application of the 
“serologic dragnet.” Efforts should be made to work closely with all forces 
interested in the broad social-hygiene program. 

The rise in reported cases over the past year emphasizes the necessity of this 
viewpoint. 

4. What are the present needs and objectives? Are they being met? If not, 
why not? 

The present objectives should not differ materially from those in question 2, but 
the issues are clouded somewhat by the focus on reported primary and secondary 
syphilis, and by the reliance upon the quick.therapeutic action of the antibioties 
in discovered cases of gonorrhea and syphilis. 

The size and complexity of the venereal disease control program in a time of 
mobilization makes heavy demands on public funds at all levels. In 1947-48 
Congress appropriated $17 million for venereal disease control, most of it for 
grants-in-aid to the States and for special projects in States and communities. 
As rates came down, appropriations were reduced, until in fiscal 1953 they were 
$9,850,000. In fiscal 1954 this figure was again reduced, this time by nearly 
nO percent, to the inadequate amount of $5 million, a reduction which has 
already severely handicapped operations in the less prosperous States almost 
entirely dependent on grant-in-aid funds for their venereal disease control 
operations. Many States had no opportunity to replace the unannounced with- 
drawal of funds because the cuts came after State legislatures had recessed. 
How the newly proposed cut (to $2,300,000) will further hamper progress in 
venereal disease control is a matter of conjecture at this time, but the results 
cannot fail to be serious. 

It must always be kept in mind that the cost of continuing control cannot be 
reduced in the same proportion that cases are reduced: as incidence decreases, 
the cost per case of locating and bringing to treatment each previously un- 
known case will rise. Unless education, epidemiology and case-finding are used 
to locate the remaining cases in the population, each undetected case, as pointed 
out above, will form a focus which may gradually increase to epidemic pro- 
portions. The country spends relatively large amounts of money to prevent 
and control infectious diseases of comparatively insignificant incidence, in 
which—health authorities know—there is a great threat if all possible pre- 
ventive measures are not carried out. 

5. To what extent is venereal disease control a Federal responsibility now 
and in the future? 

It is clear that there is a continuing Federal responsibility for the control 
of the venereal diseases. Such activities as the direction of the nationwide 
program aimed at their control, the maintenance of standards, the provision of 
technical aid, the training of personnel, the support of research, the collection, 
collation and distribution of statistical materials bearing on the problem, are 
all clearly Federal responsibilities as long as this problem remains so important 
nationally. To this basfe load must be added special control activities in the 
areas adjacent to military installations, emergency facilities and funds for 
needs resulting from outbreaks, and some forms of grants to those States in 
which venereal disease continues to be a serious health problem which cannot 
he handled through local resources alone. The whole Nation has a stake in 
this program, and it therefore cannot be allowed to lag at any vital point. 

On the basis of these considerations, we urge that the Federal Government 
take five steps now * * *, 

1. Resume its leadership in and responsibility for venereal disease control. 

2. Maintain as a minimum a $10 million Federal budget for venereal disease 
control until a thorough study of needs has been made by the Congress. 

3. Recognize that despite decreases in the apparent number of venereal dis- 
ease cases in the Nation, we may not be finding more than a fraction of the 
cases that do exist, particularly in those pockets of resistance where venereal 
disease is known to be highly prevalent. 

4. Adhere to a long-term plan for reducing Federal support for venereal dis- 
ease control selectively and gradually, on the basis of local needs. 

5. Provide for a specific allocation for grants to States exclusive of Public 
Health Service venereal disease allotments in order to assure adequate funds 
to each State for specific problem areas and unforeseen venereal disease 
emergencies. 
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And we further urge that the Federal Government do not now, in a spirit of 
overoptimism or shortsighted economy, prejudice the eventual success of a 
program undertaken in high hopes and carried forward with brilliant success. 
Too early and too abrupt reductions in Federal support for venereal disease 
control have already endangered the Nation’s tremendous investment in money 
and effort. Much more serious, however, is that further reductions pose a real 
and serious threat to the health aud welfare of the people of our country, for 
whose protection their Government exists, 

ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL 
HEALTH OFFICERS, 

Haroip EricHIn, President, 

FRANKLIN D. YULER, Secretary. 

AMERICAN VENEREAL DISEASE ASSOCIATION, 

F. W. Suarrer, President. 

JuLivus HuME, Secretary. 

AMERICAN HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 

R. Matuer, President, 

Conrad VAN Hymutz, Erecutive Director. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE a rage rates per 100,000 population based or reports to Public Health 
Service by State health departments, continental Uniied States, 1919-53 


Syphilis Gonorrhea 


245, 220 
1 243, 857 


7 
6 
7 
2 
1 
7 
2 
4 
0 
8 
3 
7 
6 
7 
3 
2 
8 
8 
8 


197. 
154. 
131. 
110. 
100. 


! Provisional. 


° NoTE.—Military cases excluded after 1940. Rates based on population estimates of the Bureau of the 
ensus. 


Source: VD Fact Sheet No. 10, December 1953, USPHS. 


Fiscal year 
tes per ates per 
Cases 100,000 Cases 100,000 
184, 090 171.4 189, 927 176.9 
171, 824 157.6 152, 959 140.3 
193... TT 172, 258 155.6 156, 826 141.7 
194, 936 173.5 161, 676 143.9 
201, 692 176.9 166, 208 145.8 
205, 595 177.7 164, 808 142 4 
196, 457 167.4 160, 793 137.0 
1928... 185, 437 155.8 147, 219 123.7 
. 195, 559 162. 0 156, 544 129.7 
213, 309 174.5 155, 875 127.5 
229; 720 8 155, 895 126.1 
242) 128 5 154, 051 123.8 
238, 656 6 149, 823 119.6 
231, 129 4 153, 542 121.8 
255, 856 162, 763 128.3 
- 336, 258 182, 460 142.0 
480, 140 198, 439 153.4 
479, 601 212. 403 
363, 647 368, 020 
338, 141 363, 014 
| | 
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TaBLeE 2.—Reported mortality due to syphilis, continental United States, 1939-52 


Calendar year 


Syphilis mortality rates per 
100,000 population ! 


Infant mortality due to syphi- 
lis, rates per 1,000 live births 


White 


White 


Nonwhite | 


First admis- 
sions to 
| mental hos- 


pitals due 
to syphilis, 
rates per 
100,000 pop- 
ulation 2 


Total 


| SEP PEE 
CNN 


! 6th revision, International Lists of Causes of Death. 

2 Does not include admissions to VA and psychopathic hospital; rate based on population of area reporting. 
Estimated. 

Source: VD Fact Sheet No. 10, December 1953, USPHS. 

Mortality and Natality Data, National Office of Vital Statistics. 

First Admissions to Mental Hospital, National Institute of Mental Health. 

Rates based on population estimates of the Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 3.—Cases of venereal diseases reported to the Public Health Service, fiscal 
years 1941-53 
{Known military cases are excluded] 


IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Syphilis 


| Prtenary 


pew sec- | Early 


To 
syphilis ! latent 


108, 


101, 7 


9, 551 32, 287 


Late and 


late 
latent 


202, 984 
202, 064 
251, 958 
202, 848 
142, 187 
125, 248 
121, 980 
123, 972 
121, 931 
112, 424 
107, 133 
101, 920 
100, 195 


Other venereal diseases 


rhea Chan- 


Gonor- 
croid | 


Congen- 
ital 


, 468 
2, 403 
5, 070 

676 
7, 181 
58, 020 

, 639 
63, O14 

31, 661 
3, 902 
70, 459 
5, 633 
243, 857 | 


Granu- 
loma in- 
guinale | 


Lympho- 
granu- 
loma 
venereum 


! Includes stage of syphilis not stated. 
? Preliminary. 


Source: From VD Fact Sheets No. 9 and No. 10, USPHS, 


| 
Total | — | Nonwit Total | — 
| 
| 
| 
1941.......| 485, 560 | 68, 231 18 17, 600 | 3, 384 | 639} 1,381 
479,601 | 75,312 | 45 | 16,918 | 5,477| 1,278 1, 888 
4 1943_-.....; 575, 503 | 82, 204 i) 16, 164 8, 354 1, 748 2, 593 
467,755 | 78, 443 | 88 | 13,578 7,878| 1,759 858 
1945_......| 359,114 | 77, 007 19 12, 339 5, 515 1, 857 | 2, 631 
3 1946.......} 363,647 | 94,957 1C7, 924 | 12, 106 | 7, 091 2, 232 2, 603 
372,963 | 106,539 | 107, 767 | 12, 271 | 9,039 2403] 2/688 
338,141} 80,528 97,745 | 13, 309 8, 631 2,315| 2404 
i 288,736 | 54,248 84, 331 14, 295 7,218| 2611 | 2,170 
1950.......| 229,723 | 32,148| 64,786 13. 446 | 5,796 | 2,017 1. 635 
1951.....--| 198.640} 211) 52.309 12, 836 4.707 | 1.637 332 
1952%_____| 168,734} 1 | 9, 240 | 3, 837 1, 069 1, 235 
1958 156, 099 | 8021 | 3, 490 785 1; 103 
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TaBLe 4.—Reported syphilis primary and secondary case rates per 100,000 
population, fiscal years 1941-53 


(Continental United States civilians) 


Provisional. 


Source: VD Fact Sheets No. 9 and No. 10, USPHS. 
Data provided by the Division of Venereal Disease, USPHS. 
Populations used in computing rates from estimates of the Bureau of the Census. 


TasLe 5.—-Reported cases leading specified notifiable diseases: United States, 1952 


Measles 

Gonorrhea 

Syphilis, all forms 

Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat 

‘Tuberculosis, all forms 


Souree: Excerpt from Morbidity and Mortality weekly report of National Office of Vital 
Statisties, U. 8S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, vol. 1, No, 54, Oct. 26, 1953. 


TABLE 6,—Hstimated annual costs of uncontrolled syphilis 


Man-years of syphilis disability per year : 
Institutionalization for syphilitic insanity (1951) 
Disability from cardiovascular syphilis, including aneurysm 
(1951) 
Disability from locomotor ataxia (1951) ~~ 
Disability from syphilitic blindness (1951) 
Keonomic costs of syphilitic psychoses and syphilitic blindness per 
year: 
Maintenance of patients with syphilitic psychoses (1951)_-_- $40, 2 
Loss of income by males with syphilitic psychoses (1951) 
Loss of State and Federal income-tax payments from patients 
with syphilitic psychoses (1951) ie 
Maintenance of syphilitic blind (1951) 


Loss of life expectancy due to syphilis in man-years per year (1950) : 
White male 


Nonwhite female 


Total population 142, 012 
Loss of income to age 65 at 1950 per adult income rate $136 million. 


Source: VD Fact Sheet No. 10, USPHS. 


Mr. Marner. That report is signed by the presidents of all three 
organizations and is the result of a joint effort. Our organization, I 
think, took the initiative and the other two joined with us, and they 
have representatives that will testify on this. 

Our feeling is that many of the States cannot accept full financial 
responsibility for venereal disease control, especially when so little 
notice is given to them to take it over. Some of the State legislatures 
were not in session. We know, and this report shows, some of the 
reductions in services that have already taken place in 1954. Clinics 
closed. Trained personnel was dismissed. Blood testing was dis- 
continued, and educational activities were cut down. e budget 


683, O77 
244, 342 
165, 853 
113, 677 
109,837 
57, 879 
39, 000 
9, 900 
1, 400 
26, 000 
000 
100, 000 
75, 000 
, OOO 
White female 25, 096 
<2 | 
19, 829 } 
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proposals now before you do away with almost all Federal assistance. 
Ve are convinced that if these further cuts are made additional ser- 
vices will have to be let go—and this following a year in which the 
venereal disease rates rose in more than half of the States of the 
Nation. 

Why does Congress have any responsibility? Why is it not a matter 
just for the States? I think that there is a very sound reason for the 
interest which the Federal Government has taken in the past. 

The venereal diseases are a national problem in a way, and to a 
degree that applies to no other communicable disease. They are di- 
seases of youth, being most common in the 15- to 24-year age group. 
which includes the segment of our population upon which we must 
depend for service w ith the Armed Forces. 

These diseases enter, so to speak, into interstate commerce as our 
very mobile population shifts from one section of the country to an- 
other to meet the needs of the country—and interstate commerce has 
always been a concern of the Congress. They enter too into inter- 
national traffic, coming into this country across our land frontiers 
and at seaports and airports—and international traffic, too, is an his- 
toric concern of the Congress. 

And, finally, by their very weight and volume, they force them- 
selves upon our attention in the Nation. I need only quote to you 
the most reliable estimate of the present number of cases of syphilis 
needing treatment in this country today, 2 million cases. We do not 
believe that this tremendous load can be dealt with by the States and 
communities unless they have financial assistance from the Federal 
Government—and, more than that, a sense of understanding and sup 
port and leadership upon the part of the Congress in doing their 
share of the job. 

As I stated, I am a businessman and not a physician. I want to 
see the budget balanced and taxes reduced. But when I consider the 
potential cost to the Nation of letting this venereal-disease situation, 
which is already deteriorating, getting further out of hand, I think 
that so-called economy, applied on any cut-and-dried basis that ig- 
hnores rates and their potential results, would in the long run be the 
worst kind of extravagance. 

Now, I would like to introduce Major General Grow, United States 
Air Force (retired), former Surgeon General of the Air Force, and 
a member of our board of directors. 

General Grow is a physician. 

General Grow. One of the outstanding things | think that the 
Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service did was 
to demonstrate not only in the United States, but to the world, that 
venereal disease can be controlled. It took years for the result of 
this effort to manifest itself in reduced rates. Only in 1948 did the 
rate for infectious syphilis show an appreciable decrease. That year 
Congress appropriated $17 million for venereal-disease control. 
This decline in rates continued until 1952. As rates fell, so did the 
Federal appropriations, to $5 million for fiscal year 1954, and to a 
proposed $2,300,000. for fiscal year 1955. This retrenchment of 
funds has meant a gradual and now a drastic reduction in the facilities 
for venereal-disease research and control. 
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Insidiously, during the past 3 or 4 years, there has risen through- 
out the country a feeling that venereal diseases were conquered; they . 
were'no longer a problem. This feeling appeared to exist not only 
at Federal but at State and community levels. As a result of this 
complacency, we are faced in fiscal year 1953 with the startling fact 
that early syphilis rates rose in 9 States, total syphilis rose in 15 
States and the District of Columbia, and gonorrhea rose in 17 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

Further, it is important to realize that this happened in the 
face of a drastic vehelien in the case-finding personnel which are 
used to discover new cases. The proposed budget for venereal dis- 
ease for fiscal year 1955 means a further reduction in trained case- 
finding personnel of 68 percent. Moreover, it is generally agreed that 
only 10 percent of the cases of early syphilis are reported by 
physicians. 

‘or many years it has been stated repeatedly that the venereal- 
disease problem could be turned back to the local areas on a mainte- 
nance basis when the early syphilis rates reached a low of 20 cases 
per 100,000 of population per year. 

Your charts show how few States this happy situation exists in. 
There is, and rightly so, an increased emphasis in all circles on the 
so-called chronic diseases. We must not forget that syphilis is not 
1, but in reality 2 diseases—an acute infectious one, which is a hazard 
to our youth, our Armed Forces, and our infant population—but, 
if undiscovered in this stage, it becomes a chronic dteabling disorder 
causing heart disease, mental disease, and blindness. 

It is estimated that there are, at the present time in these United 
States, over 2 million who need treatment for syphilis. It is further 
estimated that approximately 91,000 civilians acquired syphilis last 
year, some 10 percent of which were reported and treated. Of the 
remaining 90 percent, or 81,900, who went untreated, a third, or 
approximately 27,000, may be expected to become victims of some 
form of late crippling manifestation of syphilis some time after 
1964, if they remain untreated. 

Today, the annual cost of maintaining the syphilitic blind in the 
United States is $12,500,000. The maintenance of patients with 
syphilitic mental disorders in 1951 cost approximately $40 million. 
These were largely public charges. 

I might further point out that this was 8 years after the intro- 
duction of penicillin and thus probably represents an unreclaimable 
group of individuals. No figures were available for the cost of 
maintaining the victims of syphilitic heart disease today, since they 
are scattered in many types of institutions. Thus it would seem 
that syphilis warrants a place among the chronic diseases. 

Further, it is perhaps the only chronic disease which is entirely 
preventable. The finding and treating with a single dose, or at most, 
two doses of penicillin of every case of early infectious syphilis, will 
completely prevent the development of all of these late crippling 
manifestations, and eradicate syphilis of the newborn as well. 

You gentlemen have in your hands the decision as to whether we 
are going to abandon the partially won campaign to control syphilis 
and, as a consequence, pass on to the next generation and to tax- 
payers the necessity of spending millions of dollars to maintain these 
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cripples of a disease which could have been prevented by the expend- 
iture of a fraction of that amount of money at the present time 
in the control of an acute communicable disease. 

Although penicillin provides a simple, readily available cure for 
syphilis and gonorrhea, it is useless unless it is brought in contact 
with the infected patient. Hence the importance of case-finding 
mechanisms. 

Let us look for a moment at the problem of the importance of 
venereal disease in the United States today. Unfortunately, there is 
still some stigma associated with these diseases. No March of Dimes 
or Christmas Seal—selling voluntary organizations raise millions of 
dollars for venereal disease control. The mere nature of these dis- 
eases, together with their importance to the Armed Forces, imply the 
necessity of Federal leadership in their control. 

In 1953, in the United States, there were reported approximately 
244,000 cases of gonorrhea, 166,000 cases of syphilis, 110,000 cases of 
tuberculosis, and 58,000 cases of poliomyelitis. 

If one recalls that only approximately 10 percent of the cases of 
syphilis are reported, the Mlstive importance of these diseases is 
obvious. 

The development of a vaccine against poliomyelitis appears to have 
been achieved. The same is true in regard to tuberculosis. Unfor- 
tunately, no such vaccine is available for syphilis. In the postwar 
years, Federal grants-in-aid provided funds which resulted in great 
advances being made in our knowledge of immunity in syphilis and 
the groundwork was laid for the development of such a vaccine. It 
has been shown that immunity can be tt nome 

Unfortunately, most of this work will come to a standstill at the 
end of fiscal 1954 with the cessation of Federal funds. What is even 
worse, the highly trained personnel, who have been developed through 
the years, will be diverted to other diseases, now in the pulilie eye and 
more amenable to financial support. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that I believe that, under the 
leadership of the United States Public Health Service and supported 
largely by Federal funds, it has been demonstrated in the United 
States that venereal diseases can be controlled in the infectious stages 
and the disabling forms of the disease completely prevented. This 
can continue to be done only if we are consistent and continue to 
maintain effective standards of control and research. To accomplish 
this, it would seem that the Federal Government has a responsibility 
to this and to future generations to— 

i. Maintain leadership in and coordination of venereal disease 
control. 

2. Continue to support research in its own agencies and by 
grants-in-aid in other institutions. ; 

3. Continue to support the State control programs until 
maintenance levels have been reached. 

Much has been accomplished as a result of your assumption of this 
responsibility in the past. To abandon this responsibility and to 
reduce the Federal budget for venereal-disease control to the proposed 
level virtually means not only condemning thousands of individuals 
to years of institutional life as a result of blindness, or as cardiac or 
mental cripples, but also of committing future generations of tax- 
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Insidiously, during the past 3 or 4 years, there has risen through- 
out the country a feeling that venereal diseases were conquered; they | 
were’no longer a problem. This feeling appeared to exist not only 
at Federal but at State and community levels. As a result of this 
complacency, we are faced in fiscal year 1953 with the startling fact 
that early syphilis rates rose in 9 States, total syphilis rose in 15 
States and the District of Columbia, and gonorrhea rose in 17 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

Further, it is important to realize that this happened in the 
face of a drastic sideiten in the case-finding personnel which are 
used to discover new cases. The proposed budget for venereal dis- 
ease for fiscal year 1955 means a further reduction in trained case- 
finding personnel of 68 percent. Moreover, it is generally agreed that 
only 10 percent of the cases of early syphilis are reported by 
physicians. 

‘or many years it has been stated repeatedly that the venereal- 
disease problem could be turned back to the local areas on a mainte- 
nance basis when the early syphilis rates reached a low of 20 cases 
per 100,000 of population per year. 

Your charts show how few States this happy situation exists in. 
There is, and rightly so, an increased emphasis in all circles on the 
so-called chronic diseases. We must not forget that syphilis is not 
1, but in reality 2 diseases—an acute infectious one, which is a hazard 
to our youth, our Armed Forces, and our infant population—but, 
if undiscovered in this stage, it becomes a chronic disabling disorder 
causing heart disease, mental disease, and blindness. 

It is estimated that there are, at the present time in these United 
States, over 2 million who need treatment for syphilis. It is further 
estimated that approximately 91,000 civilians acquired syphilis last 
year, some 10 percent of which were reported and treated. Of the 
remaining 90 percent, or 81,900, who went untreated, a third, or 
approximately 27,000, may be expected to become victims of sume 
form of late crippling manifestation of syphilis some time after 
1964, if they remain untreated. 

Today, the annual cost of maintaining the syphilitic blind in the 
United States is $12,500,000. The maintenance of patients with 
syphilitic mental disorders in 1951 cost approximately $40 million. 
These were largely public charges. 

I might further point out that this was 8 years after the intro- 
duction of penicillin and thus probably represents an unreclaimable 
group of individuals. No figures were available for the cost of 
maintaining the victims of syphilitic heart disease today, since they 
are scattered in many types of institutions. Thus it would seem 
that syphilis warrants a place among the chronic diseases. 

Further, it is perhaps the only chronic disease which is entirely 
preventable. The finding and treating with a single dose, or at most, 
two doses of penicillin of every case of early infectious syphilis, will 
completely prevent the development of all of these late crippling 
manifestations, and eradicate syphilis of the newborn as well. 

You gentlemen have in your hands the decision as to whether we 
are going to abandon the partially won campaign to control syphilis 
and, as a consequence, pass on to the next generation and to tax- 
payers the necessity of spending millions of dollars to maintain these 
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cripples of a disease which could have been prevented by the expend- 
iture of a fraction of that amount of money at the present time 
in the control of an acute communicable disease. 

Although penicillin provides a simple, readily available cure for 
syphilis and gonorrhea, it is useless unless it is brought in contact 
with the infected patient. Hence the importance of case-finding 
mechanisms. 

Let us look for a moment at the problem of the importance of 
venereal disease in the United States today. Unfortunately, there is 
still some stigma associated with these diseases. No March of Dimes 
or Christmas Seal—selling voluntary organizations raise millions of 
dollars for venereal disease control. The mere nature of these dis- 
eases, together with their importance to the Armed Forces, imply the 
necessity of Federal leadership in their control. 

In 1953, in the United States, there were reported approximately 
244,000 cases of gonorrhea, 166,000 cases of syphilis, 110,000 cases of 
tuberculosis, and 58,000 cases of poliomyelitis. 

If one recalls that only approximately 10 percent of the cases of 
syphilis are reported, the relative importance of these diseases is 
obvious. 

The development of a vaccine against poliomyelitis appears to have 
been achieved. The same is true in regard to tuberculosis. Unfor- 
tunately, no such vaccine is available for syphilis. In the postwar 
years, Federal grants-in-aid provided funds which resulted in great 
advances being made in our Lnowledee of immunity in syphilis and 


the groundwork was laid for the y Aten sy of such a vaccine. It 
has been shown that immunity can be induced. 


Unfortunately, most of this work will come to a standstill at the 
end of fiscal 1954 with the cessation of Federal funds. What is even 
worse, the highly trained personnel, who have been developed through 
the years, will be diverted to other diseases, now in the public eye and 
more amenable to financial support. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that I believe that, under the 
leadership of the United States Public Health Service and supported 
largely by Federal funds, it has been demonstrated in the United 
States that venereal diseases can be controlled in the infectious stages 
and the disabling forms of the disease completely prevented. This 
can continue to be done only if we are consistent and continue to 
maintain effective standards of control and research. To accomplish 
this, it would seem that the Federal Government has a responsibility 
to this and to future generations to— 

1, Maintain leadership in and coordination of venereal disease 
control. 

2. Continue to support research in its own agencies and by 
grants-in-aid in other institutions. 

3. Continue to support the State control programs until 
maintenance levels have been reached. 

Much has been accomplished as a result of your assumption of this 
responsibility in the past. To abandon this responsibility and to 
reduce the Federal budget for venereal-disease control to the proposed 
level virtually means not only condemning thousands of individuals 
to years of institutional life as a result of blindness, or as cardiac or 
mental cripples, but also of committing future generations of tax- 
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pan to an entirely preventable burden of millions of dollars which 
will be required for the care of these individuals. A few millions of 
dollars spent today on venereal-disease control will prevent with 
certainty the expenditure of many millions 10 or 20 years from now. 
Surely this is a sound investment. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, General. I wish to assure you that the 
members of the committee are conscious of the problem that you 
people have brought before us, and we appreciate your taking the 
time to come before us to testify. 

General Grow. It was quite a problem during my years as Surgeon 
General of the Air Force and also as surgeon of the Air Force in 
Europe during World War II. I look on it with considerable 
seriousness, 

Thank you, gentlemen, 


Wepnespay, May 26, 1954. 


DenvaL ACTIVITIES 
WITNESS 


DR. FLOYD W. PILLARS, DES MOINES, IOWA, PAST PRESIDENT OF 
THE IOWA STATE DENTAL SOCIETY 


Mr. Bussey. We will now hear from Dr. Floyd W. Pillars, who 
will present a statement for the American Dental Association. 

Dr. Pitiars. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Floyd W. Pillars. I am a dentist actively engaged in the 
practice of oral surgery in Des Moines, Iowa, and a past president of 
the Iowa State Dental Society. I appear before you today as a 
member of the Council on Legislation of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation to present its views with respect to the proposed appropriation 
for the dental health activities of the United States Pablie Health 
Service. With me is Mr. Howard N. Greenblatt of Chicago, II1., 
assistant secretary of the council, who will assist me in answering any 
inquiries you may make. 

s you know, the American Dental Association is the official spokes- 
man for more than 80 percent of the dentists of this country. Con- 
sequently, it has a ay matt interest in all matters affecting the 
dental health of the public. This bill which contains appropriations 
for the dental health activities of the United States Public Health 
Service is, therefore, of obvious interest to us. 

Representatives of our association have come before you repeatedly 
in the past to describe for this committee the magnitude of the 
dental health problem in this country. There would be little value for 
me to repeat all that we have said before with regard to the oral 
health problem. I will, however, outline in a few words the extent of 
the dental problem for the purpose of refreshing your memory and 
to assist you in evaluating our position and recommendations on the 
budget proposals now before you. 

Despite the great advances made in dentistry by research in the 
past, and despite what we and Fee are presently doing in support of 

ental research, the dental health of the public remains in a distressi 
condition. Dental caries, the most prevalent dental disease, affects 
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over 95 percent of our fellow countrymen. Periodontal disorders, of 
which pyorrhea is one, afflict approximately 85 percent of our adult 
population. Over one-half of all persons above 50 years of age wear, 
or should wear, full or partial dentures to replace teeth lost through 
the ravages of decay, periodontal disorders, and other dental diseases. 
Malformation of the jaws and teeth is, unfortunately, a common, 
rather than an uncommon, condition in this country. 

Most distressing of all is that children are not free from the impact 
of dental disease. For example, 50 percent of all children at the age of 
2 years will have one or more decayed teeth. At the age of 6 years, the 
average child will have at least three cavities. At 16 the typical child 
will have at least 7 teeth that are either decayed, missing, or filled with 
14 tooth surfaces involved. In fact, by the time the average adult 
reaches 40 years of age he will have lost half of his teeth. It is perti- 
nent to note, too, that 15 percent of all cancer in males occurs in the 
oral cavity. We need only recall the mouth conditions of those enter- 
ing the service in the wars just past to make these percentages vividly 
describe an urgent health problem. 

Dental health problems have an important economic impact. Last 
year the people of this country spent over $114 billion for dental care 
out of their own pockets exclusive of sums spent by the Government for 
direct services, workmen’s compensation, and private charity. In ad- 
dition, the Federal Government spent over $100 million to provide 
dental treatment to the armed services, veterans, and others under its 
jurisdiction. This cost, which represents over one-sixth of this coun- 
try’s total health bill, indicates graphically the scope of the dental 
health problem and the need for adequate research to help reduce the 
prevalence of dental disease. 

In considering these facts we can only conclude that this country 
must adopt, without further delay, an intensive and adequately 
financed program of dental research for the purpose of developing 
additional preventives and controls for oral disease. The present lim- 
ited activities supported by the Congress are not sufficient. We must 
attack this problem with plan and foresight as we are attacking other 
health today. 

The dental profession of this country is presently doing all that it 
can financially to support dental research activities. The American 
Dental Association contributes of its own limited resources approxi- 
mately $220,000 per year to dental research. Our State societies also 
contribute generously to support research and allied activity. The 
dental profession is presently assuming, and will continue to assume, 
its responsibilities in advancing the dental health of the public. How- 
ever, our association believes it is time the Congress fully appreciates 
the seriousness of the dental health problem and assists in its solution 
in a more positive manner than it is presently doing. 

Unfortunately, the serious problem of the oral health of this 
country has been minimized by the Congress in its consideration of 
promrasne designed to advance the health of the public. While the 

ongress for other worthy fields of medical 
research it has given only token support to dental research. 
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Our association noted with interest and enthusiastically supports 
the thoughts contained in the President’s message on health which he 
made to the Congress on January 18, 1954. He said: 

In addition, the Public Health Service should be strengthened in its research 
activities. Through its National Institutes of Health, it maintains a steady 
attack against cancer, mental illness, heart diseases, dental problems, arthritis 
and metabolic diseases, blindness, and problems in microbiology and neurology. 
* * * In such direct research programs and in Public Health Service research 
srants to State and local governments and to private research institutions lies 
the hope of solving many of today’s perplexing health problems. 

As the President noted, the United States Public Health Service, 
through the National Institute of Dental Research, is presently en- 
gaged in research activities to solve some of the dental-health prob- 
lems that I have described. Within the limitations of its present 
funds, it is doing superb work. However, additional funds to 
strengthen its activities are urgently required to permit the Institute 
to make a more significant and timely contribution to the advance- 
ment of the dental health of the public. 

The budget for fiscal 1955, now before you, proposes to appropri- 
ate to the dental health activities of the Public Health ities 
$1,730,000, a decrease of $10,000 from the amount authorized for the 
present fiscal year. It is to question the adequacy of this appropria- 
tion that we appear before you today. Let me point out to you a few 
areas of particular need. 

1. The budget proposes to allocate to the National Institute of Den- 
tal Research the sum of $221,000 for research grants-in-aid to support 
dental research activities in the universities and other private research 
facilities. The Institute by use of these research grants is thus able 
to encourage private research in the universities. 

This sum, the same amount that was made available last year, will 
support approximately 25 such research projects. As these investi- 
gations are, by nature, 2- to 4-year undertakings, it is possible for the 
Institute to approve only a few additional projects each year. The 
balance of the appropriation in this category must be expended to 
continue to conclusion research projects approved in past years. Be- 
cause of the small amount of money now made available for this 
activity, and the limited number of projects these funds will support, 
the Institute is forced to approve relatively short-term investigations. 
Annually, it must pass over worthy research projects for which there 
is an urgent need because it lacks the money with which to make 
present commitments. 

I cannot impress on you too strongly that $221,000 is grossly in- 
adequate in comparison to the need for dental research. It is vitally 
important to the public that this fund be significantly increased so as 
to permit the support of additional research immediately and that 
congressional assurance be given that additional funds will be oper 
priated in the future so as to assure the reasonable expansion of this 
program. 

Our association recommends that the propores appropriation to 
support dental research grants-in-aid within the National Institute of 
Dental Research be raised to $500,000. ee gt to what is appro- 
priated in this category in other areas of health, the sum we urge upon 
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you is little indeed. Considering the present state of dental health 
in this country and the vital need for research in this field, it is a 
pittance. For example, the proposed budget provides $6,400,000 for 
mental health research grants-in-aid, $6,100,000 for cancer grants, 
$3,152,000 for arthritis and metabolic grants, and $1,950,000 for mi- 
crobiology. Certainly, dental research receives a disproportionate 
amount by whatever standard it may be measured. We ask you to 
correct this situation by increasing this sum from $221,000 to $500,000 
and by so doing provide for appeveneantely 25 to 50 additional grants. 

2. The next item I would bring to your attention is the proposed 
appropriation of $50,000 for support of research fellowships to de- 
velop research personnel. It is axiomatic that to do acceptable scien- 
tific research, personnel must be trained and available. It is the pur- 
pose of this appropriation to aid in the development of such personnel 
and make them available for dental research. It is essential that quali- 
fied persons be encouraged and developed in dental research activity. 
Without such a training program no science can be expected to pro- 
gress. This program is a vital link to our accomplishments in the 
future and must be strengthened. 

Nor can we overlook the benefit that this program brings to the 
dental schools of this country. As you know there is a serious short- 
age of competent teaching personnel in dentistry. This shortage is 
appreciably lessened by the fact that many of the recipients of dental 
fellowships take positions on the teaching staff of dental schools where, 
in addition to their research activity, they are able to make a most 
beneficial use of their advanced study. 

The proposed appropriation for fiscal year 1955 of only $50,000 
will suport approximately 10 fellowships. Many of these fellowships 
are established on a 2- to 3-year basis so as to permit the individual 
to earn a M.S. or Ph. D. degree. Thus only a few fellowship awards 
can be granted each year. Because of lack of funds the applications 
of many young and promising individuals must be turned down while 
others are discouraged from filling applications. We would point out 
that the budget proposes to appropriate $625,000 for such fellowships 
in cancer, $187,000 for mental illness, $450,000 for the National Health 
Institute, and $117,000 for fellowship grants in microbiology. Again, 
as in the appropriations for research grants-in-aid, the amount recom- 
mended for research fellowships in dentistry is disproportionate to the 
known need for the development of dental research personnel and to 
the amounts appropriated for fellowships in other health fields. We 
ask that this committee raise this appropriation to $150,000. The 
appropriation we recommend would support a total of approximately 
30 fellowships in dentistry, a number which the Institute will have 
no difficulty awarding to qualified persons. 

I think the following table, which is a summary of the research 
grants-in-aid and fellowship awards made by the National Institutes 
of Health of the Public Health Service in fiscal year 1953, illuminates 
one of the points I have been making and I recommend it to your 
attention in considering the budget now before you. 
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Summary of grants and awards—Public Health Service research grants and fellowship 
awards approved for payment from fiscal year 1953 funds 


Research grants Research fellowships 


Amount 
| appropri- 
| ated for 
| payment 


Institute | | Amount 
| Number | appropri- 

of grants | ated for 

| payment 


Number 
of 
} awards 


Total 2, O84 $20, 936, 410 543) $1, 943, 397 


Division of Research Grants ! Hy 4, 309, 315 | 
National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases | 3 1, 484, O4 5 | 
| 


National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness | 
National Cancer Institute 

National Institute of Dental Research 

National Microbiological Institute 

Nationa) Heart Institute 

National Institute of Mental Health. 


| Grants in support of research that does not fall specifically within the scope of interest of any 1 of the 
institutes are administered by the Division of Research Grants. Recommendations are made directly to 
the National Advisory Health Couneil 


A casual inspection of this chart shows the disproportionate sup- 
port given dental research. For example, in fiseal 1953 the NIDR 
obtained only 1.1 percent of the total funds available for research 
grants-in-aid with which to support its activities. These funds could 
support only 30, or 1.4 percent, of the total number of grants-in- 
aid awarded by the National Institutes of Health. The NIDR ob- 
tained only 2.5 percent of the funds made available for research 
fellowships and could maintain with these funds only 11 fellows, 
or 2 percent, of the total number of fellowships granted. We must 
admit that if these figures indicate anything, they indicate that dental 
health and dental research are being ignored. As I have said before, 
the American Dental Association itself through the dues of its mem- 
bers makes available to its own dental-research activities approxi- 
mately $220,000 a year—a sum that all but equals that granted by 
the Congress in past years for grants-in-aid and fellowship awards 
in dental research. 

3. The final specific item I would bring to your attention is the 
proposed appropriation of $100,000 for the coordination and develop- 
ment of the dental resources of this country. This appropriation 
supports activities in the promotion of dental health that are all 
too little appreciated. This function of the United States Public 
Health Service concerns itself with studies and investigations designed 
to increase the efficiency, capacity, and utilization of presently avail- 
able dental manpower and dental facilities. In cooperation with the 
dental schools, studies are undertaken to determine how enrollment 
capacities can be enlarged in order that more dentists can be trained. 
Studies are made of dental manpower and its distribution so that 
more effective utilization can be made of our present personnel. 
Dental techniques and procedures are studied and developed to bring 
to the private practitioner knowledge that will enable him to render 
a better health service to an ever-increasing population. 

In 1953, $121,722 was actually expended in this activity. Last 
vear $112,000 was appropriated, so that the proposed appropriation 
of $100,000 for the coming fiscal year represents a cut of $12,000. Our 
association feels that this activity has been most beneficial. It is 


196, $28 

144, 159 

143, 240 

595, 747 

48, 173 

143, 614 

435, 400 

236, 736 
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our observation that this division is presently suffering in its work 
from lack of funds. We recommend, therefore, that this committee 
appropriate to this activity $130,000 for the coming fiscal year. 

Our association notes and commends the committee for increasing 
the appropriation for the direct-research activities of the National 
Institute of Dental Research and its additional operations at the 
Clinical Center from $573,875 to $620,000. As you know, this money 
is used to support research in both fundamental and clinical fields, 
which includes research on the causes and control of dental caries, 
periodontal diseases, and innumerable other facets of dental and 
oral disease. We sincerely hope that this committee in the years 
to come will see fit to increase this sum, as the need for this research 
activity cannot be overestimated. A great wealth of pertinent and 
basic information is being assembled by the National Institute of Den- 
tal Research, and its activities must be ever encouraged and expanded. 

Our association again wishes to bring to the attention of this com- 
mittee the urgent need for a building to house the activities of the 
National Institute of Dental Research. As you know, the 80th Con- 
gress authorized the construction of such a building, and appropriated 
$100,000 to prepare the architectural plans. The money to actually 
construct this building has never been appropriated. 

The many research activities of the institute are now crowded into 
space inappropriate for the conduct of their investigations. The 
present facilities are not only presently inadequate but are such as 
will not permit the necessary expansion and coordination of the re- 
search activities of the institute. 

There is an urgent need for this building today. Our association 
doubts whether the cost of construction will decrease sufficiently in 
the years ahead as to warrant putting off its construction any longer. 
We ask that this committee recommend the amounts necessary for its 
construction in accordance with the plans presently available. 

We wish to thank you for the time granted us today to discuss the 
dental health problem and the need for an adequate research program. 
It is a serious problem. We feel that a greater contribution to the 
solution of that problem must now be made by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The dental profession, both nationally and locally, has ex- 
tended itself in every possible manner. However, we must admit our 
limitations. A program of intensive research in the field of dental 
and oral disease is urgently needed and we commend it to your con- 
sideration. 

If there are any questions, we would be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Dr. Pillars. 

On page 5 of your prepared statement, you refer to the research 
projects extending over 2 to 4 years. 

Of course, I am sure you appreciate that the reason grants cannot 
be made for over a year is due to the fact that they do not know how 
much money they are going to have to appropriate, plus the fact 
that one Congress cannot bind another Congress. You see, we have a 
new Congress every 2 years, and the future Congress can change or 
add to or deduct from anything that the present Congress does. 

So, that is the reason why these research grants cannot be made for 
uny extended time, regardless of how long the project should be carried 
forward. 

45836—54—pt. 3 —23 
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Mr. Greensiatr. Our point there, Congressman Busbey, was that a 
certain number of obligations are made, even though your point is 
certainly well taken, and future appropriations are required to 
head projects presently underway as they are made available. 

they are not made available, naturally that support cannot be 
given. I understand that only about 10 to 15 new projects will be 
initiated each year, as well as new investigations, 

There is a tremendous amount of area for investigations to be 
undertaken, and this amount of money just does not begin to encour- 
age those investigations at the universities, and at other private- 
research facilities. 

This whole book here is the report from which that chart is taken, 
and there are some 30 projects mentioned in this book, out of some 
2,000 if I recall correctly, that the National Institutes of Health 
undertake. Some 30 projects concern themselves with dental subjects, 
such as the basic chemistry of pyorrhea, for example. 

Dr. Prutars. Most of chess studies do have to take a longer period 
of time than 1 year. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; I understand. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Budge? 

Mr. Buper. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you made a very fine statement, Doctor. 


Dr. Prmars. Thank you very much, Mr. Fogarty. 
Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, May 26, 1954. 
VenereAL Disease Controt Program 


WITNESS 


DR. JOHN C. HUME, SECRETARY, AMERICAN VENEREAL DISEASE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has the pleasure at this time of hearing from Dr. 
John Hume, who is representing the American Venereal Disease 
Association. 

Dr. Hume, if you will identify yourself to the reporter, we shall 
be very glad to hear from you, sir. 

Dr. Hume. Thank you, sir. 

Iam John C. Hume. Tama physician, and secretary of the Amer- 
ican Venereal Disease Association, and associate professor of public 
health —— at Johns Hopkins University, which is my full- 
time job. 

I believe you have already had submitted to you the joint statement 
of the American Venereal Disease Association. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, sir. . 

Dr. Hume. You have had the joint report of the American Venereal 
Disease Association and the American Social Hygiene Association. 
We consider that our prepared statement, but I would like to amplify 
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a couple of points which we feel are particularly important, and which 
perhaps are not fully brought out in that particular statement. 

In the interest of time, however, I shall be very short. 

Mr. Buspey. I might say that we had testimony, Doctor, from not 
only Mr. Mather, but from General Grow, who presented the pre- 
pared decument, and the charts. 

Dr. Hume. I would like, I think, merely to emphasize two main 

oints: 
i One will be a very brief discussion of the interstate nature of the 
venereal-disease problem, and, hence, I judge, a certain amount of 
Federal responsibility lies in this field, and to point out the fact that 
I believe actually there is a great deal of interstate spread. 

I would like to quote a few figures which we have developed in 
Maryland through the State board of health. 

In Maryland last year, or rather, from March 10 last year to 
March of this year, we had some 37 cases of primary and secondary 
syphilis. That is the infectious stage; we had some 154 sexual con- 
tacts named, and of those 23 percent actually lived in other States 
outside of Baltimore and Maryland; 8 percent of them were military 
contacts. 

Approaching it from another angle, among the contacts, and there 
were 248 of them named by military personnel stationed in Maryland, 
during the year 1953 only 18 percent of those contacts took place in 
Maryland, at least, according to the addresses given by the soldiers 
or sailors. 

Thirty-eight percent of them came either from the District of 
Columbia or from other States, and border States, I should say, and 
fs aor came from States that were not even bordering on Mary- 
and. 

Now, the difference between the total of that and 100 percent, is 
accounted for by actually those from foreign countries. 

Still another angle in regard to this 700 contacts that we investi- 
gated during a 6-month period in the latter part of 1953, 100 of them 
were reported by outside agencies. 

Summing it all up, where information is available from persons 
who acquire a venereal disease, it is quite apparent that the very large 
portion of them do name at least one, and frequently more, contacts 
who reside outside of the State. 

I have just given you the figures for Maryland, but the same general 
picture is present in other States. 

There is one other way, perhaps, of demonstrating this interstate 
spread of disease, and that is through some figures which were com- 
ena at Bellevue Hospital as a result of a study done by the United 

tates Public Health Service. 

They carefully investigated some 687 patients with late active, 
symptomatic syphilis and tried to get some ideas to why these people 
had failed to get treatment during the stage that would have prevented 
neurosyphilis, or cardiovascular syphilis, or one of the other late 
manifestations of the disease. 

I shall not go into all the various things which came out of that 
study, but merely to support the point which I am making out of that, 
12 percent of these individuals were actually born in New York 
State or New York City, and nearly one-half, or 46 percent, came 
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from other parts of the United States, and actually something over 
one-third were foreign born. 

So, it is really an interstate problem, to a very large extent, and to 
some extent an international problem. 

Now, the other point which I would like to speak to is the matter 
of the effect of lowered Federal appropriations and lessened venereal- 
disease program emphasis in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

As I understand it, the philosophy behind the contemplated actual 
reduction in grants-in-aid programs has been that the States should 
assume the responsiblity for their local problems, as well as the local 
governments. 

I would like to point out 2 or 3 things which I am sure you are 
actually aware of as well or better than IL. However, it does seem to 
me that in venereal-disease control work at least States have already 
gone quite a distance toward assuming that responsibility. Back in 
1943, out of the total appropriations for venereal-disease control, the 
States were assuming only 35 percent of the financial burden. Ten 
years later, in 1953, ds were up to 60 percent. Now, for the current 
year, I do not know the exact figures. Of course, the Federal Govy- 
ernment put in only $5 million, compared to nearly $10 million the 
year before. I am sure that the States contributed a greater propor- 
tion, although I will say that the figures are not available to me at the 
moment. 

On the other hand, it seems also quite certain that the States appro- 
priated less money than they did the previous year. I certainly know 
that they will have appropriated less money during the coming year. 

Now, actually, at ae. insofar as venereal-disease control is con- 
cerned, the States have followed the lead of the Federal Government, 
and I think the appropriating bodies of the States have appropriated 
more to the State health departments, and even more to the health 
authorities, to some extent, than the rather small budget requests 
nr have come from the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The action of the Congress and the reorganization of the Public 
Health Service with the relegation of venereal-disease control activ- 
ities to at least an organizationalwise relatively minor position, have 
indieated to them that the Federal Government believes that it is 
not a serious problem. I am not saying that that is the correct inter- 
pretation, but I think that that is the interpretation which is put 
upon it. 

Our association feels very strongly that this has been, perhaps, one 
of the most demonstratively successful of the public health programs, 
over the years, and that this progress has come about through real 
strong and capable Federal leadership. We fear that the abdication 
of leadership by the Federal Government will lead to a fragmenta- 
tion of the effort, and will lead to some 48, or more, programs which 
will vary a great deal in quality, in quantity, and in type. 

There are certain straws in the wind which are indicated, I think, 
by the effect of a reduced effort. One has been the leveling off of 
rates and possibly this year, though it is too early to say, an actual 
increase in venereal-disease rates. 

Certainly, 2 lessened application of routine blood testing in the so- 
called serological dragnet which has gone on over the years, and 
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checking up on a routine basis many unsuspecting cases, and the 
threatened loss of interstate evacuation of serological testing which 
has been done actually and which has really been the reason for the 
uniformly high quality of serological tests for syphilis which is given 
in the country, are all harmful. 

The lowered State appropriations and several other things indicate 
that there is less appreciation at the State level as well, perhaps, at 
the Federal level of the importance of this program. 

Now, our association would like to respectfully urge this committee 
and the Congress to continue the program of grants-in-aid in venereal- 
disease control at least at the current level. 

We do not feel that we are in a position to indicate the exact needed 
amount, but we do feel that we have moved rather rapidly in the 
direction of reduced funds faster than many of the States have been 
able to take up. 

I believe that is all that I have, unless there are some questions 
which you would like to ask me about this statement. 

Mr. Bussey. We appreciate the testimony which you have given 
this morning, Doctor, and value it quite highly. 

I do not believe I have any questions. 

Mr. Fogarty ? 

Mr. Fogarty. No questions. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fernandez ? 

Mr. Fernanvez. No questions. 

Mr. Bussry. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. Hume. Thank you, sir. 


Wepnespay, May 26, 1954. 


VocatTionaLt Epucation 


WITNESS 


SAMUEL ROSENWASSER, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PETROLEUM RETAILERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have with us Mr. Samuel Rosenwasser, vice presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Petroleum Retailers, who desires to 
speak in regard to the vocational educational program. 

You may proceed, Mr. Rosenwasser. 

Mr. Rosenwasser. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
1 should like to humbly state that I deem it a great privilege to appear 
hefore this honored committee of the Congress of the United States to 
make this statement. 

Mr. Bussey. We are, indeed, glad to have you. 

Mr. Rosenwasser. I am Samuel Rosenwasser, a service-station oper- 
ator in Brooklyn, N. Y. I am the vice president of the National Con- 
gress of Petroleum Retailers, comprising about 83 State and local 
associations. I am president of the New York State Council of Gaso- 
line Dealer Associations, and chairman of the board of directors of the 
Gasoline Merchants of Brooklyn. 

I am speaking on behalf of approximately 225,000 independent 
merchants who conduct small-business enterprises in the sale of gaso- 
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line, motor oil, tires, batteries, and accessories, and what I say is 
endorsed and participated in by the leading publication in our indus- 
try, the Gasoline Retailer, with a circulation of 123,000. 

e, the service-station dealers of the Nation, desire to improve our 
services to the motoring public so that they may enjoy more pleasure, 
thrift, and safety in the use of their automobiles and trucks. We can 
accomplish this if we are given access to the technical sales and man- 
agement information necessary so that we may conduct our businesses 
more successfully. 

For the past 4 years in the city of New York we have been gradually 
learning how vocational education can best be used : 

(1) To upgrade the knowledge and skill of those adults now occu- 
pied in service stations. 

(2) To improve the management practices of the small-business 
proprietors of these enterprises. 

(3) To attract and prepare young men who wish to engage in this 
field of distribution. 

Our experience in New York assures such good possibilities in the 
interests of the public, small-business men, and youth that we wish you 
gentleman to know of these good services which have previously been 
available to our group through a very limited number of the public 
schools, in the hope that you will see that they will continue to be made 
available throughout the country in greater numbers and in expanded 
facilities. 

We understand that these vocational education facilities are known 
as distributive education. It provides cooperative programs so that 
young men may prepare to enter this important field of automotive 
service by part-study and part-work programs. The moneys they 
earn while working in service stations allow many to complete their 
high-school education; their families otherwise could not afford it. 
The result is that these young men come to understand and appreciate 
the American system of business instead of picking up lessons from the 
gutter which result in juvenile delinquency. 

With the evening courses, men who are now porters, helpers, and 
attendants can learn to be salesmen, supervisors, and managers. These 
evening study opportunities give men confidence in themselves and 
their ability to yah through self-development. They, too, com- 
bine work with study so that they can become executives and even- 
tually proprietors of their own businesses. 

Those who are now dealers and proprietors studying in short semi- 
nars under the guidance of distributive education coordinators learn 
how they may cope with today’s business problems. They learn how 
good management enables them to be successful in the face of constant 
emcee demand for lower prices and workmen’s continual demands for 

igher wages. Many businessmen thus can learn how retail service 
establishments can please both the public and their workmen, and 
establish stable, profitable, rear Parvo business enterprises. 

I appeal to you, the members of this committee of Congress, not only 
to continue the usual appropriation but to enlarge the. appropriation 
for an expansion of this important, productive program, distributive 
education. 

Whatever contributions you gentlemen see fit to make in the interest 
of distributive education in our field will be more than returned in 
income taxes collected from the cooperative students, increased earn- 
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ings by the adult sales people, and increased profits by the proprietors ; 
there will be a direct increased return to the Government in the excise 
taxes collected through gasoline taxes, which will expand as the public 
pleasure, efficiency, and safety in the use of their vehicles increases. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Rosenwasser. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Fogarty. I want to say that you made a fine presentation, Mr. 
Rosenwasser, and you have covered the subject very well. 

Mr. Rosenwasser. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Foearty. I have just one question : 

How is Don O’Toole doing up in Brooklyn, a former Congressman ‘ 

Mr. Rosenwasser. I believe he is doing fine. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you give him a call when you get back, and tell 
him we asked about him, and that we miss him ? 

Mr. Rosenwasser. I will be very glad to do that, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fernandez? 

Mr. Frrnanvez. No questions. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, sir. 


Wepnespay,, May 26, 1954. 
Nationa, Tupercuiosis AssocraTION 


WITNESSES 


DR. JOSEPH STOCKLEN, MEMBER, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NATIONAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 

DR. JAMES PERKINS, MANAGING DIRECTOR, NATIONAL TUBER- 
CULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

Weare pleased to have with us today representatives of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, and Dr. Stocklen, if you will identify your- 
self and the gentleman whom you have with you, we shall appreciate 
it. 

Dr. Srock.eN, I will be glad to do that, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on my left is Dr. 
James FE. Perkins, managing director of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, with headquarters in New York City. 

I am Joseph B. Stocklen, a doctor of medicine, residing at 19617 
Southgate Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. I am controller of tuberculosis 
for Cuyahoga County (Cleveland), medical superintendent of Sunny 
Acres, the county tuberculosis hospital, and assistant clinical professor 
of medicine rie" reventive medicine at Western Reserve University, 
and I am a member of the board of directors of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

We have a prepared statement, but in the interest of saving your 
time, I shall attempt to summarize it, and we ask that the statement be 
entered into the record, if possible. 

Mr. Bussey. The entire statement will be included in the record at 
this point, Doctor. 


| 
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Dr. Stocxien. Thank you, sir. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL TUBERCOLOSIS ASSOCIATION REGARDING FEDERAL 
TUBERCULOSIS APPROPRIATION FOR FIscAL YEAR 1955 


I am Joseph B. Stocklen, a doctor of medicine, and hold the position of tuber- 
culosis control officer for Cuyahoga County (Cleveland). I am an assistant 
clinical professor of medicine and preventive medicine at the school of medicine 
of Western Reserve University. I am also a member of the board of directors 
of the National Tuberculosis Association. 

I am appearing on behalf of and at the direction of the board of directors of 
the National Tuberculosis Association which, at its semiannual meeting in Feb- 
ruary 1954, unanimously went on record in opposition to the proposed reduction 
in the Federal tuberculosis budget for fiscal 1955 which is presently being con- 
sidered by this committee. 

May I first point out to this committee that neither the National Tuberculosis 
Association nor any of its 3,000 affiliated tuberculosis associations throughout 
the United States and its Territories, nor the directorates of these tuberculosis 
associations stand to profit in any way financially either from the proposed tuber- 
culosis appropriation nor from any increase or restoration to the 1954 budget 
level which our association is recommendinng. 

To understand better our position in this matter, I would like to explain briefly 
the makeup of our organization. The National Tuberculosis Association and 
its 3,000 affiliated associations are voluntarily supported through the sale of 
Christmas Seals with each affiliate association governed autonomously by civic- 
minded physicians and nonmedical persons who are interested in the tuber- 
culosis problem. hey, like myself, serve without remuneration as members of 
these boards of directors. No tax funds—Federal, State, county, or municipal— 
are received to finance our programs. As evidence of the public acceptance of 
our program, over 13 million persons contributed financially to the program of 
our associations in 1953. This month we are celebrating the 50th anniversary of 
the founding of the National Tuberculosis Association. 

With this brief introduction, let me proceed to a discussion of the disease, 
tuberculosis, and the reasons why we believe that the proposed reduction in the 
Federal tuberculosis budget would be detrimental to the control program. What 
is tuberculosis? First of all, it is an infectious disease: it is spread by a germ, 
the tubercle bacillus, from the sick to the well. Unlike many of the com- 
municable diseases that can be prevented with assurance by immunization, such 
as smallpox, there is no specific vaccine which can be given to the whole popula- 
tion to protect it from this germ. This means that so long as there is one un- 
supervised case of active tuberculosis, we have a tuberculosis problem. Spread 
of the disease can, however, be prevented by finding the tuberculous person, by 
isolating him, and by placing him under proper medical treatment. 

Secondly, tuberculosis is a chronic disease necessitating months, and in many 
cases years, for recovery ; this in spite of the latest medical advances in surgery 
and antituberculosis drugs. These long weeks and months of convalescence in 
most instances result in completely disrupting the economic stability of afflicted 
individuals and even more important of their families thus adding to the welfare 
and public assistance costs of the Government. 

Not only is tuberculosis expensive for the individual and for the Government 
in terms of welfare, but its overall costs are exorbitant. According to con- 
servative estimates, tuberculosis cost this Nation approximately $620 million 
in 1952. A breakdown of this shows approximately $333 million for tuberculosis 
hospitalization and rehabilitation, $190 imillion for compensation and pensions, 
$38 million for construction, $4 million for research, $54 million for control in- 
clading X-ray case-finding and health education, and $38 million for other costs. 
This is a direct cash outlay and in the main borne by the taxpayer since only a 
small percent of the total number who have this disease are financially able to 
pay for the long and expensive treatment generally necessary. This cost then 
goes on year after year despite the fact that we know the cause of the disease 
and the methods of treating it and the means of preventing it. Let me add that 
not included in the $620 million is an estimate of $500 million lost in production 
by persons ill with tuberculosis and a loss of about $1,500 million iu future earn- 
ings of persons who died of tuberculosis in 1952. 

Why does this situation exist today? Why, if medical science has this knowl- 
edge, does tuberculosis inflict such damage to our people and cause such a 
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staggering financial drain upon our resources? The first reason stems from the 
disease itself. Because tuberculosis is an insidious disease lacking early 
symptoms, it is usually well advanced before the person who has it begins to feel 
ill. In the meantime, the infected person is spreading the disease to his un- 
suspecting family and coworkers. The second important reason, one which we 
have some control over, arises from the fact thet we are not yet spending enough 
money to \ind these tuberculous persons to prevent their spreading the disezse 
to others. 

What is the current status of the tuberculosis problem? The death rate for 
tuberculosis has declined from almost 200 per 100,000 at the turn of the century 
to a provisional death rate of 15.5 per 100,000 in 1952. This is most encourag- 
ing—I would hate to think we had been working 50 years and not be able to 
report progress. Had the prevailing rate of deaths for tuberculosis in 1900 been 
with us in 1952, over 300,000 persons would have succumbed to the disease 
instead of the approximately 24.200 deaths actually reported. But the battle 
is not over for, not only are we interested in reducing death, we are interested 
in relieving suffering and eradicating this disease. The following table will 
illustrate the problem as it has been for the 10-year period beginning 1943 : 


Tuberculosis death rate and new case rate per 


1943-52 


100,000 population; United Staces, 


| New New 
| or 
| reported || Year reported 
case rate case rate 


Year 


1943 _. 85.6 1949 26. : 

. 1944... 41.3 | SY. 3 1950 22.5 &0, 2 
1945. 40.1 $2.9 || 1951 77.2 
1916. 36.4 82.4 || 1952. 195.5 70.5 
1947... 33.5 92.0 || Percent decline, 1943-52- 64 Is 
1948 30.0 98.5 | 


Provisional, 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service. 


If we are to progress further we cannot afford to diminish control programs 
und the appropriations which make them possible. What are the facts regard- 
ing those who have tuberculosis? Provisional data for 1952 give us the infor- 
mation that there were 109,837 new reported cases of tuberculosis—approxi- 
mately 85,600 of which were active or probably active. Just discovered then 
are these tens of thousands of people who have been unknowingly spreading 
tuberculosis among their families and friends. It is also estimated that 
there are an additional 150,000 active cases of tuberculosis not reported to 
health authorities. 

Because the NTA believes that tuberculosis can be controlled through the 
eperation of an adequate control program made possible by appropriations 
large enough to conduct such a program, we respectfully request this com- 
mittee and the Congress to increase the tuberculosis appropriation under title 
“Grants to States” from the proposed $2 million to an amount equal to the 
fiscal 1954 appropriation, $4,275,000. Our reasons are as follows: 

The 1954 appropriation for grants to States was a reduction of $1,025,000 from 
the 1953 level. The decision as to the amount to be available from the Federal 
Government to the States was not finally made until July 31, 1953, when it 
became public law. Unfortunately, most State legislatures meeting that year 
had already made their appropriations for public health work. 

This year there is recommended a further reduction of 53 percent in tuber- 
culosis grants to States. Frankly, gentlemen, we believe the decision to reduce 
the tuberculosis grant appropriation was fallaciously predicated on the 
falling tuberculosis death rate to which I referred previously. This 53 percent 
reduction is being proposed at a time when more than two-thirds of the State 
legislating bodies are not nor will they be in session. This means that even 
if they were so inclined these State legislatures will be unable to make wp 
the deficit resulting from the reduced Federal grant. 

What will this mean in service to the people? Although Federal moneys ap- 
propriated are minimal compared to the amounts spent by States for the total 
tuberculosis program, they are expended by the States for one of the most 
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significant aspects of the total control program. They are used primarily for 
X-ray case finding, for public health nursing, clinics, and laboratory services. 
These are preventive measures which, as I said before, will break the vicious 
chain of infection and our only known means of bring the disease under control. 

As you know, grants-to-States funds are apportioned according to the severity 
of the tuberculosis problem and the State’s ability financially and technically to 
cope with its problems. Through grants-in-aid, the Federal Government is thus 
able to provide the supplementary funds to make effective a program of control 
which may otherwise fail or be ineffectual because it is underfinanced. By pro- 
viding funds to support and test new techniques in case finding and clinic services, 
they have not only brought direct results in new cases found, but they have also 
actually stimulated additional State and local tax allocations for the work. A 
general reduction in grant funds, however, means a proportionate reduction in 
funds for all States. Last year’s reduction, according to 25 of our State repre- 
sentatives, has resulted in reduced tuberculosis services. Several others reported 
that services were maintained only by shifting funds from other needed programs 
or by subsidization by our tuberculosis associations whose funds are too limited 
to permit such subsidization for more than a brief period. Most of the State 
tuberculosis associations report that if the additional 53 percent cut is approved 
the total tuberculosis program will be seriously curtailed and in some instances 
X-ray case-finding programs will have to be terminated. It is estimated that 2,- 
971,000 fewer persons would be X-rayed should the proposed reduction go into 
effect. As a consequence, fewer active cases of tuberculosis will be found and 
these undiscovered cases will continue to spread their disease. This means death 
for some, longer periods of hospitalization for many, addition of individuals and 
families to welfare rolls, increased compensation or pensions—all resulting 
in future increased cost. This proposal, we maintain, is not economically sound. 

Earlier I mentioned that there are approximately 150,000 cases of tubercu- 
losis not reported to health authorities. These cases which are believed to 
exist but which are not now identifiable individually, constitute a menace, 
similar if not greater than the known cases. Because tuberculosis is a commu- 
nicable disease, one infected person can infect several others. Prevention of 
tuberculosis must then depend largely upon making each case noninfectious and 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Even though the latest antituberculosis drugs such as streptomycin and isoni- 
azid and improved surgery provide new hope in the treatment of tuberculosis, 
these benefits cannot be used in the interest of the individual or the community 
unless the case is discovered. 

While it costs from $750 to $1,000 to find an active case of tuberculosis, reliable 
estimates show that it costs on an average of $3,200 a year in hospital costs 
alone to treat one active case of tuberculosis. If we add to this the additional 
economic costs resulting from wage losses, compensation, pensions, welfare and 
relief payments, the total economic burden from this one active case of tubercu- 
losis is conservatively estimated at $14,000 to $15,000. 

Let me point out also that while the $4,275,000 we are requesting that the 
Federal Government maintain is spent largely for finding cases, the States are 
responsible for treating these cases found. This burdensome cost of treatment 
amounting to a total of $333 million is in large part borne by the States, counties, 
and cities. 

Our associations generally believe that State governments should assume the 
major portion of the financial responsibility for their tuberculosis programs. 
We believe, however, that because State legislatures will not have the oppor- 
tunity to compensate for the reduction in funds, the Federal appropriations 
for 1955 should at least equal the 1954 appropriation. If the Federal tubercu- 
losis appropriation for grants-to-States is maintained at this level so that 
present program services can be continued for the coming year, our organizations 
will make every effort within their means to have future State appropriations 
for tuberculosis control increased, thereby placing on the States an even larger 
portion of financial responsibility for these programs. 

While the main purpose of this testimony is concerned with the portion of the 
appropriation under “grants-to-States,” our association would be remiss in its 
responsibility if it did not make known to you our opinions regarding the other 
services of the Public Health Service particularly those of the Division of Chronic 
Disease and Tuberculosis. We commend to you as being of outstanding quality 
the Division’s tuberculosis research program, and the program of technical assist- 
ance to States. In cooperation with a number of schools, hospitals, and communi- 
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ties, the Division has relentlessly conducted research in the three most important 
areas of control of the disease: immunization, diagnosis, and treatment. 

In providing assistance to States, the Public Health Service, in collaboration 
with organizations such as the NTA, has provided to the States excellent leader- 
ship in developing, maintaining, and operating tuberculosis control programs. 
Not only has the Public Health Service demonstrated new and improved tech- 
niques for adoption by States, but its professional and technical training program 
has resulted in more and better trained health personnel throughout the country. 
To keep in step with the continually advancing trends in the medical and social 
sciences as they relate to tuberculous control, we recommend that these services 
be maintained at their present level. 

Tuberculosis is a completely unnecessary disease; there is no excuse for a 
single case of tuberculosis. We know what causes it, we know how it is dis- 
covered, and we know how to treat it. It is not an inevitable result of aging. 
Despite all this knowledge, we permit the disease to kill close to 25,000 persons a 
year. We permit it to undermine physically and economically those it does not 
kill. Tuberculosis is a communicable disease spread from the sick to the well. 
Our best method of preventing tuberculosis is finding the cases and isolating them 
from healthy persons. All the drugs in the world, regardless of their effective- 
ness cannot benefit the undiscovered case of tuberculosis. Money spent now 
will save money. On behalf of the association, I urge that the Federal appro- 
priation be maintained at least at the 1954 level, to accelerate our progress 
against this disease. 


SUPPLEMENT TO STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
REGARDING FEDERAL TUBERCULOSIS APPROPRIATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Subsequent to the preparation of the foregoing statement, the National 
Tuberculosis Association has learned that the administration has submitted a 
request for an increase of $2,626,500 for grant to States under “Assistance-to- 
States, general.” We understand that this increase came about because of 
representations from legislators to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for specific increases in categorical grants such as tuberculosis. It 
seems, however, that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare saw 
fiit instead to place the increases in a general fund, that is, “Assistance-to- 
States, general” which already had been increased by $1,625,000 from 1954. 
This makes a total increase of $4,251,500 for the category, “Assistance-to-States, 
general” in 1955 from the appropriation in 1954. 

We are aware that funds under “Assistance-to-States, general” theoretically, 
can be used for categorical grant programs. To bring this about is a cumber- 
some procedure however, since under present regulations, States receiving money 
from categorical grants, such as tuberculosis, cannot use “Assistance-to-States, 
general,” funds for specific categorical programs unless it obtains permission 
from the Public Health Service. We know also from experience that such 
funds are generally not used for tuberculosis programs. 

It would seem logical then, that if our legislators feel as we do that the 
drastic cut in funds for tuberculosis control is not justified at this time and 
if they want to be assured that restoration of funds for tuberculosis control 
actually will be used for this purpose the incease should be made in the tuber- 
culosis categorical grant fund rather than in “Assistance-to-States, general.” 
In summary, this is the picture: 


Difference 


Tuberculosis 


$4, 275, 000 , 000 | —$2, 275, 000 
, 135, 000 , 500 +4, 251, 500 


Assistance-to-States, general (grants-to-States) __ 


We request that instead of increasing the appropriation for “Assistance-to- 
States, general” by $4,251,500 the Federal Tuberculosis appropriation, grants-to- 
States for 1955 be increased by at least $2,275,000. 

May I repeat that these funds are used principally for case finding, and that 
improved methods of treatment make it all the more important to find cases 
of tuberculosis to give them the benefit of improved treatment and stop their 
spread of the disease to others at the earliest possible moment. 


| 1955 ( | 
1954 | 
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Dr. SvockueN. I would like to ask that you grant me the remy 4 
of making some remarks on the basis of notes prepared from the 
statement. 

Mr. Bussey. We shall be glad to do that, and you may proceed. 

Dr. Srockten. I have been named to represent our association, and 
in February 1954, 92 of the 108 members of the board of directors of 
the National Tuberculosis Association, all, including myself, servit 
without pay, were present at its semiannual meeting. The boar 
voted unanimously to make representation to the Congress of the 
United States requesting that the 1955 Federal tuberculosis appro- 
priation be not less than the 1954 appropriation. 

A summary of the financial situation would be as follows: 

In fiseal 1954, the TB total was $6 million, and in fiscal 1955 the 
proposed figure is $3.5 million, or 42 percent less. 

As to grants, in fiscal 1954 the figure was $4,275,000, and the pro- 
posed fiscal 1955 figure is $2 million, or a 53 percent reduction. 

For direct operations allocation, in fiscal 1954 it was $1,725,000, 
and the proposed fiscal 1955 is $1.5 million. Except for a nonre- 
curring expenditure for direct operations not shown in the 1955 re- 
quest, the only reduction occurs in the grants to the States. 

: I would like to explain the position we have taken, and the reasons 
or it: 

Tuberculosis is an infectious disease. It is spread from person to 
person, and it is completely preventable. The amount of residual in- 
fection in the United States is astounding. Dr. Rene Dubos, esti- 
mates that 40 million people have been infected with tuberculosis in 
the United States. Since most people acquire infection after the 
age of 20, it is probable that over half of the people in this room have 
been infected. There are 250,000 known active cases of tuberculosis 
in the United States, of whom more than half are not hospitalized. 
That is, they are at large, infecting the general public. 

on addition, there are an estimated 150,000 unknown active cases 
at large. 

Our program for control of this devastating disease consists in 
finding all cases and treating them until they are no longer a hazard 
to the general public. Eventually, when the disease is conquered to 
the extent that deaths are negligible, a strong preventive program will 
continue to be necessary, since all infectious diseases always have a 
— residue in the population and from one case may spring many 
others. 

Typhoid fever, for example. In Cleveland it has been some time 
since we have had a death from this disease. We protect against it 
by chlorinating water and pasturizing milk. These two procedures 
cost the people of Cuyahoga County almost $6 million in 1953, more 
than was spent on the direct cost of the entire tuberculosis-control 
program in our county. 

To return to the purely preventive part of the nationwide tubercu- 
losis-control program—this is the least costly aspect, and eventually 
will become the most important phase of the tuberculosis-control 

rogram. 
f igures for 1952 show that the case finding aspects of the 
tuberculosis-control program on a nationwide basis costs $54 million, 
while hospitalization compensations, and pensions, cost $523 million— 
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almost 10 times as much. Thus, if we can reduce the problem to one 
primary of prevention, it would be possible to save a large portion of 
these unnecessary and preventable expenditures, oroheiy in the 
neighborhood of $450 million. 

The Federal grants to States for tuberculosis are used on the pre- 
ventive aspects of tuberculosis, primarily on case finding. We believe 
that the leadership of the Federal Government in providing aid to 
States for tuberculosis case finding has been of great value. 

The following figures give some indication of this: 

Expenditures for tuberculosis control, exclusive of hospitalization, 
compensations, and pensions, was $5.2 million for Federal grants in 
1946 ; $6,559,000 for State and local expenditures in 1946; $5.3 million 
for Federal grants in 1953; and $19,750,000 for State and local expen- 
ditures in 1953, an increase of more than $13 million. 

In spite of the gains made in increased State appropriations made 
for case finding programs, State health departments still rely on the 
Federal grant. A survey of the State health departments indicated 
that if the tuberculosis appropriation is reduced, as proposed by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the tuberculosis case- 
finding activities of the State health departments will be reduced by 
more than 40 percent, with an estimated loss of 60 X-ray units. 
Gentlemen, this is a serious loss to the people of this country. This 
will result in X-raying 2.9 million fewer persons. 

We understand that a proposal has been made to increase assistance 
to States generally by the Public Health Service. We are opposed to 
the elimination of categorical grants on the basis that we do not 
believe that we are qualified to properly assess the needs in all fields 
of health and prefer to make recommendations in a field in which we 
believe we are qualified. We also believe that through our large 
organization we have access to information as to tuberculosis needs 
over the entire United States and its Territories. 

As stated previously, we believe that there is an urgent need for 
Federal funds to assist in the control of tuberculosis. We further 
believe that the only sure way this can be accomplished is through 
the continuance of the categorical grant system. 

As I understand, under the general grant category and under the 
new formula which has been proposed, 95 percent of the grant money 
is allocated on the basis of the State population and financial needs, 
while in the tuberculosis categorical grant system 70 percent is based 
on the extent of the tuberculosis problem, which we believe is the 
serious part of the problem. So, we think that would be a fairer 
way and more consistent way to allocate it. 

In conclusion, tuberculosis is a preventable disease. We have the 
technical knowledge to eradicate it for all practical purposes. We 
know how to find it, and we know better than ever before how to treat 
it. But all the wonder drugs and medical knowledge are of no value 
to the unknown case of tuberculosis. Now is the time to intensify 
all efforts to find the undiscovered, unknown case of tuberculosis. 

We respectfully request that this committee and the Congress of 
the United States appropriate at least $1.5 million for the direct opera- 
tions of the Tuberculosis Division of the United States Public Health 
Service, and $4,275,000 for categorical grants to States under tuber- 
culosis.. That concludes the formal statement, sir. However, if you 
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will permit, I would like to ask the privilege of making a personal 
statement off the record. 

Mr. Bussey. Surely. 

Discussion off the record.) 

r. Srockien. That is all I have to say. I do not know whether 
Dr. Perkins has anything to say, but I would appreciate it if he could 
be granted the opportunity of making a short statement or two, since 
he Kae come this morning. 

Mr. Bussey. Dr. Perkins, would you like to make a brief statement / 

Dr. Perxins. I would like to say this: You see before you some- 
what of a frustrated man. Iam alittle confused, and puzzled, by what 
has happened in the last few years, at the Federal level, in regard to 
tuberculosis control. 

It seems to me that what has been said is that now since we have a 
better method of treatment for tuberculosis than we have ever had 
before, and better drugs and better surgery, let us not find the cases 
which can benefit from these better methods of treatment. 

It is confusing to me, and I do not understand it. 

The case-finding program of the Federal Government was com- 
pletely wiped out a year ago, and now it is proposed that the grants 
to States be reduced 53 percent in 1 year, chiefly for case finding. 

It puzzles me and confuses me, and I do not understand it. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say, Dr. Stocklen, that we had the pleasure 
of hearing testimony from one of your distinguished doctors out at 
Western Reserve University yesterday in regard to mental health, 
and that was Dr. Bond. 

Dr. Stockien. He is a very fine person. 


Mr. Bussey. He gave the committee some very valuable testimony 
in regard to that. 

Mr. Strocxien. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. In regard to the categorical grants, did I understand 
you to tee | that 70 percent of the money is allocated to States of the 


most need regardless of where they might be, in the United States? 

Dr. Srocxien. This development has been so recent that we have 
not been able to make a study of it, but perhaps Dr. Perkins could 
add something here. 

Dr. Perkins. The unit in the Public Health Service which has to 
do with the grant-in-aid program has established a formula which 
would provide for 71 percent of the total grant going to a State, deter- 
mined by the extent of the tuberculosis stob fem in that particular 
State, instead of just on the basis of population and financial need, 
which is true of assistance to States general. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, is it your understanding that if some 
of this money is transferred to assistance to States general, instead 
of being contained in a categorical grant like it has been in the past, 
that some of the States where the tuberculosis problem is rather acute 
would be deprived of certain funds, and in all probability, under this 
new formula? 

Dr. Perkins. That is our understanding; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. And, that under the assistance to States general with 
the population and the financial needs, so to speak, that would be al- 
lotted to the States so that they could either use it for tuberculosis or 
for some other health activity, if they saw fit? 
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Of course, we are not sure that they would get the assistance for 
tuberculosis anyway. As I understand it, so long as there is a cate- 
gorical grant, a State cannot use the general assistance money without 
going through some special red tape procedure. They have to get 
special permission, and so on, to do that. It has been our experience 
in the past that Congress has had a tendency to lop off the general as- 
sistance grants, rather than the categorical grants. 

If Congress i$ really interested in at least maintaining the present 
control activities against tuberculosis, we feel that it should designate 
funds for tuberculosis, and then it will be sure to be used for the pur- 
pose intended. 

Mr. Bussey. I think I can assure you without too much hesitation 
that this committee, as a committee, is particularly interested in that 
particular problem. Would you not say so, Mr. logarty? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busgey. Any questions, Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Fogarty. That is one of the problems, Doctor, which we have 
had in regard to the entire grant-in-aid program. 

Six or seven years ago the Bureau of the Budget, as I recall now, 
were the ones responsible for raising the grants to assistance to States 
general, and taking away some of these categorical grants like TB and 
¥ 


Dr. Perkins. Yes, sir; I recall that very well. 

Mr. Fogarty. One year they raised it $10 or $11 million, from $15 
million to $26 million, and they were trying to force this committee to 
do away with these categorical grants, like VD and TB, and put them 
all into assistance to States general, but the people in the States ap- 
parently wanted it so they could spend it as they desired, but the com- 
mittee did not do it. 

In making that increase of $10 million or $11 million that year, they 
took away from the VD and TB programs $3 million or $4 million at 
that time. So, as a consequence, and in a way to tell the Bureau of the 
Budget that we were still insisting on these categorical grants, we 
did not allow the increase for “Assistance to States, general,” and at 
the same time did not put back into the TB and VD programs what was 
taken out originally. 

That is where we missed the boat at that time, and as a consequence 
it has been going downhill faster than I think it should be. 

The answer which people give is that they still quote statistics which 
you have in your statement to the effect that the death rate has gone 
down from 200 per 100,000 population to 15 per 100,000 population, 
and that the problem is fairly well under control, and that we ought 
to decrease correspondingly. However, I think we have gone too 
far and too fast, and that we still have the problem of finding these 
people, and it is still an infectious disease ; is it not ? 

Dr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. And no vaccine has been developed that will prevent 
it, for general application ¢ 

Dr. Perxrns. Not for general application; no. 

Mr. Fogarry. And until you develop a vaccine that can be given 
generally to the population, this is going to be a problem ? 

Dr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Focarry. And it is going to be a national problem, not a State 
problem? Is that right? 

Dr. Perkins. Yes. You expressed it better than I could myself. 

Mr. Foearry. What you are recommending seems to make sense to 
me. We raised quite a few questions when the Public Health people 
were before us justifying their appropriation for venereal disease and 
tuberculosis, and last week they came back with an increase of $2- 
million-and-something for assistance to States with the expectation, 
as you suspect, that it would take care of this problem of VD and TB, 
which I do not think it will. And when you say—and you people 
should know, I think—that the only way to take care of this problem 
is to see to it that in the grants to States the tuberculosis program 
gets as much as they had last year 

Dr. Perrys. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. This committee could, I am sure, apply the $2 million 
for assistance to States to that tuberculosis grants-in-aid program, if 
they saw fit, and that would guarantee the continuing of this program ; 
would it not? 

Dr, Perkins. Yes. It is still quite a reduction from what it has 
been in the past and I would not like to have it decreased any more— 
ut least for the time being. 

May I make one comment about the decrease in the death rate, that is, 
the case-rate figures have not gone down anywhere near as rapidly as 
that. You know in the last 10 years there was a 65-percent decrease in 
the death rate, and only 18 percent decrease in the new TB case rate. 

Tuberculosis is changing from a more or less acute, fatal disease, to 
a prolonged, chronic, nonfatal, relapsing disease ; so we should look at 
cases rather than deaths in this. 

Mr. Focarry. And it is a very expensive disease, because of the 
length of time it takes to recover, and I understand it is pretty well 
along before it is discovered. 

Dr. Perkins. That is right. That is the reason we hate to have the 
case-finding appropriation decreased, because that would delay the 
finding of those cases which they will cure with the new drugs, or even 
surgery. Furthermore, that is going to give us a wrong picture of the 
cases, because we only know what the number of cases are by what are 
reported. And if you cut down case finding, there is sure to be a 
downgrade in the number of cases found. at is why they are not 
finding them, and we are going to pay for it in the long run. 

Mr. Foearry. In this statement of the Territorial health officers, ap- 
parently they want to do away with the category grant program and 
put it all in assistance to States in one lump sum. 

Dr. Perkins. I can understand that. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not think that is a good idea, but the House has 
already passed the bill and it is now before the Senate. 

Did you people appear before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee when they considered this legislation ¢ 

Mr. Swearincen. No, sir. Our association did before the Senate. 

Mr. Fogarty. The bill is still in the Senate committee. 

Mr. SwearinGen. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Perkins. I was acting commissioner of the health department 
in New York and deputy commissioner for some time, so I know their 
point of view. I have been on the other side. The State health officer 
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said, “You just give me the money; I will make the decision.” But 
we think Congress ought to decide. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the way I feel about it. If Congress is going 
to appropriate these funds, we ought to know what they are going to 
be spent for by the States. And I am not convinced it is a good pro- 
gram. I think this is one of them that would be lost. 

Dr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearty. And I can see, also, a condition where a State health 
officer may have had a little heart trouble himself and he is going to do 
all he can to take care of the people with heart disease, and he might 
let some of these other programs go by the board, or not pay as much 
attention to them as he should, which would not be a fair approach to 
the overall problem of public health. 

Dr. Perxtys. I have seen that—the commissioner having one par- 
ticular interest himself was wrecking the remainder of the depart- 
ment at times by ignoring some other very important health problems. 
It is understandable; it is human nature. 

Mr. Focarty. The way we could protect something like your pro- 
gram is to make sure that the grants-in-aid to States for this particu- 
lar program be allotted as they were before. 

id you put that breakdown you had into the record ? 

Dr. Stockien. I gave it extemporaneously, but I would be glad to 
put it in. 

Mr. Fogarty. I wish you would put that in the record. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


FORMULA FOR ALLOCATINC TUBERCULOSIS GRANTS TO STATES 
ercen 
Population weighted by financial need 
Tuberculosis mortality 
Other extent of tuberculosis problem 
A basic grant of $7,500 to each State 
Mr. Frernanvez. Doctor, you say “It is estimated that 2,971,000 
fewer persons would be X-rayed should the proposed reduction go into 
effect” as originally proposed by the budget. How many X-ray 
examinations are made per year? 
Dr. Srockien. That He declined 1 million or so from our peak, 
primarily, I think, because of the decrease in our Federal expenditures. 
Mr. Fernanpez. What was the peak? 
Dr. Stockien. I believe thai 1952 was the peak year, and now it is 
between 12 million and 13 million. 
Mr. Fernanvez. How many X-rays were made in 1952? 
Dr. Strockten. I believe around 14 million. That was the peak 
year. This last year it was between 12 million and 13 million. 
Mr. Fernanpvez. I am curious to know how you arrived at the figure 
of $750 to $1,000 as the cost of finding an active case of tuberculosis. 
Dr. Stocnten. I did not prepare that figure; it was prepared by 
the national office and we adopted it. What we do is, we keep a budget. 
For example, I am in charge of tuberculosis control activities in Cuya- 
hoga County and we have a case-finding program. We keep a budget 
on case finding. We take the technician’s salary, the cost of the X-rays, 
we estimate the nurses’ time for tracking down a person and find the 
number of cases at the end of the year, and then we divide that number 
into the total cost of the program. 
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_ Mr. Fogarry. One further question. How much money was raised 
in the es year from the sale of seals? 
_ Dr. Perxrys. About $24 million; not quite that much. Last year 
it was $23,800,000. That is the total sales in the country as a whole. 
Mr. Focarty. Have you given any thought to that particular pro- 
gram as to what would happen if the Federal Government decides to 
get out of this field entirely in appropriating funds for grants-in-aid 
to States for tuberculosis? Would that affect your fund raising in any 


way? 

Dr. Perkins. I would not think so. At any rate, the support has 
increased every year; each year we have a new all-time record, which 
again makes me feel that people want this program because of the 
way they are supporting us. They do not want to have the Federal 
agency ecrease its support, or they would not support us as well as 
they do. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Do not you think that the people seeing what the 
Federal Government is doing makes them more conscious of the pro- 
gram and more likely to contribute than they would otherwise ? 

Dr. Perxrns. I think so, there is something to that. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, May 26, 1954. 


Pousiic Grants-tn-Aip 
“WITNESS 


DR. JOHN D. PORTERFIELD, VICE PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERS 


Mr. Bussey. Dr. Porterfield, if you will identify yourself to the 
reporter, you may proceed. 

r. Porterrretp. I am Dr. John D. Porterfield, director of health 
of the State of Ohio and vice president of the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers, which is composed of the chief execu- 
tive for health of each of the States and Territories of the United 
States. I am speaking as their representative today. 

This acer to appear before you in behalf of appropriations 
for public health grants-in-aid is much ee Tam a physician 
specializing in public health and have worked in that speciality for the 
past 15 years. Since 1947, I have been director of health for the State 
of Ohio. Presently, I am vice president of the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers. In that capacity I speak to you 
today as the designated representative of the 53 health authorities of 
the States and Territories of the United States. It is these health 
authorities who are responsible for the encouragement and develop- 
ment of local health programs; for the expenditures of the Federal 
grants-in-aid for public health and who are most directly: aware of 
the part which such funds play in the public health services provided 
to the people of our communities. 

You are already aware of the testimony presented by representa- 
tives of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in support 
ef public health appropriations. You will recall the report to Con- 
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gress of the Hoover Commission. It emphasized in the strongest 
language that the promotion of the national welfare in peace and the 
national security in war could best be served and the Government’s 
financial position best protected by using every means to prevent dis- 
ease rather than to treat it. You are familiar with President Eisen- 
hower’s views on the necessity of disease prevention and adequate 
public health programs. Let me add to these for you—the American 
people are interested in adequately supported community health 
services. 

The value of adequate health services in terms of human life or in 
terms of dollars saved, is clearly shown in such an example as has just 
been reported from Richland, Wash., in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association : 

Conditions in Richland have been such that we are fortunate enough to have 
a well-integrated program of public health, adequate hospital facilities, specialty 
as well as general-practice coverage, a good industrial medical program for 
most employed persons, and voluntary health insurance for more than 96 percent 
of the residents. Over a 5-year period, such a program, along with a high 
economic status of the people, has contributed to reduce mortality rates to half 
those of the Nation. This has resulted in estimated savings of nearly three- 
quarters of a million dollars annually. 

Other examples have been reported in the literature from one or 
another communities of this country until it has become an accepted 
statement that Png in health is purchasable.” We can go further 
and point to public health as proof that “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a sacs of cure.” In the attached exhibit I, some of the State 
health officers have tried to describe in greater detail what “we buy” 
for our people with the money appropriated for public health. 

Just 1 or 2 examples from exhibit I may serve to illustrate my point. 

About tuberculosis control, Dr. Harold M. Erickson, health officer 
of the State of Oregon, points out that case finding is one of the most 
important aspects of tuberculosis control. The maintenance of funds 
at their present levels will keep open at least 60 chest X-ray clinics. 
Approximately 3 million more people will be X-rayed—if—those 
clinics stay open. When you realize that every “missed” case of early 
tuberculosis costs the loca! community from $7,500 to $10,000 a year 

ou can see what a tremendous loss we face—not in money alone— 

ut in the manpower and the family destruction that results from an 
active case of tuberculosis overlooked by the reduction of our facilities. 

Dr. J. W. R. Norton, North Carolina Health Commissioner, states 
that 1 out of every 16 persons in the United States suffers from 
some mental or emotional disorder, and 1 out of every 12 children 
born today will spend part of his lifetime in a mental institution 
unless steps are taken now to prevent it. 

I could go on about the lives to be saved, the human and economic 
loses that could be prevented in every disease and health category 
that we know. Exhibit I can serve as a ready reference should you 
desire back-home information on the more important health problems. 

Public health is obviously a community matter and should be paid 
for and supported primarily by the community. In a great many of 
them this is already done to the limit of local resources. Under the 
stimulation and demonstration of programs initiated with Federal 
funds, local and State appropriations for public health have risen 
from $86 million in 1943 to $360 million in 1952. The population 
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has increased in that time and the purchasing power of the dollar 
has declined, but this is still an impressive demonstration of the 
acceptance of local and State responsibility. It must be remembered 
that local government particularly is restricted in its taxing ability. 
Within these limitations, nonetheless, communities have tried hard 
to provide their people necessary services and to pay their health 
bills. Witness, only as one example, the attached exhibit Il, which 
demonstrates how certain Ohio counties have tried to meet their 
obligations by special levies. 

You will note on the first page of exhibit IT the statement that 
“* * * outside support, for public health, whether State or Federal, 
is at best a poor second to strong local financing.” Following alon 
these lines, efforts were made as early as 1951 to alleviate the financia 
dependence of the counties upon the Federal Government. Statutes 
were passed making special levies permissive. In the period since 
the statutes were enacted 14 counties have voluntarily voted addi- 
tional taxes upon themselves to finance their public-health programs. 
If you will pursue exhibit II further you will find how these counties 
(which are but typical of many others in the Nation) went out, 
campaigned, and got votes for local public health levies. 

Such self-help cannot be developed in all communities and in all 
States at once. Economics, population, location, all have a bearing 
on the financial support of the health program, but health problems 
continue to exist whether money is available or not. To suddenly 
withdraw the crutch from a patient with a broken leg serves to aggra- 
vate the injury and surely does not hasten healing. ‘The slow, planned 
withdrawal, on the other hand, eventually restores the patient to full 
capacity and eliminates any crutch. The transition of basis public- 
health support from Federal to local responsibility must be a carefully 
planned action. 

Where local support is lacking, through ignorance of the benefits 
to be gained or through sheer inability to find the wherewithal within 
restricted local tax abilities, further demonstration and stimulation 
is essential. So long as there are communities—and there are some— 
where tuberculosis spreads unchecked and unknown from the uncon- 
trolled case to the healthy adults and children of the town, where 
venereal disease resides undiscovered ready to spread through the 
unchanged habits of the people, where premature babies are many 
und usually die, where parasites and poor eating, polluted water, 
and the transmitted diseases of animals cut down on a man’s ability 
to be economically productive and independent—just so long as places 
like that continue, no community of the United States can be truly 
safe. Each such community is an added and an unnecessary burden 
on a country with the utmost need for national security, and the 
highest obligation for world leadership. 

The States and the Federal Government are partners with the 
communities in the support of public health. Not only is each com- 
munity’s health vital to some degree to its State and to the Nation, but 
there are particular examples throughout the country of the Federal 
Government’s direct concern. Many public-health problems are inter- 
state in nature—communicable-disease spread, water pollution, atmos- 
pate pollution, food and milk sanitation hazards, migrant labor 
realth problems. The States do not ask that the Federal Government 
take over these functions. They want to work cooperatively in all 
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of these areas and, by interstate agreement and action, are attempting 
to provide the necessary controls. But they are forced to ask for 
contributory support from the Federal partner. 

Again, in those communities throughout the land where national 
security has imposed a special problem by the placement of Federal 
installations—military or industrial—the unexpected population 
growth, the unusual problems of housing and feeding and watering 
demand special public health programs. The communities cannot 
carry this load in the early years. Take one example out of many. 
When an atomic plant site was located suddenly in Pike County, Ohio, 
14,000 natives lost their rural county and their quiet agrarian life. 
True, this means money would be coming into the county. But not 
right away. Hundreds of acres were taken off the tax duplicate, 
thousands of people began to move in, to find, willy-nilly, places to 
live, places to eat, water to drink, privies to use, schools in which to 
este their children. If it had not been for Federal grants for public 
vealth available in the State health department, it would not have 
heen possible even by sacrificing some less urgent program elsewhere 
to get trained sanitarians and nurses and physicians in there to see 
that environmental sanitation was maintained, that communicable 
disease was kept in check, that this community could grow in health 
and not become a source of pestilence. 

Another example of the need for Federal financial partnership is 
in training programs in public health. The people who serve in this 
specialty must be given proper education and supervised experience 
if they are to perform competently. Yet they cannot in many in- 
stances pay for this training individually. The anticipated income in 
this area of public service does not provide incentive for such large 
personal investments. On the other hand, local and State govern- 
ments are usually prevented by law from using their own appropri- 
ations for training personnel who may not necessarily remain in the 
department that paid for the training. Since, in our chronic person- 
wl shortage, public health specialists do tend often to move from com- 
munity to community and State to State, perhaps this is proper. But 
without trained personnel, the job will not be done effectively. Fed- 
eral help is needed in what is truly a national problem, the develop- 
ment of a national resource—trained public health personnel. 

The Federal Government has for some years recognized and sup- 
ported these various considerations. Perhaps at first too much de- 
pendence fell on the Federal Government. Yet here is a perfect dem- 
onstration of the value and effect of Federal ‘eidithation of a 
program that needed development. The local areas are not altogether 
able even now to cope with this problem by themselves, but they are 
improving constantly. The peculiarly Federal problems are still a 
part of the total problem and there must be a cooperative effort to 
maintain and advance the health safeguards which protect our people. 
Perhaps even yet careful study may reveal that, considering taxing 
ability, fiscal status, and level of responsibility, a readjustment of the 
relative contributions of the various levels of Government should be 
made. But those careful studies have not yet been made nor 
reported on. 

In the last analysis, if Federal reductions can be justified by such 
studies, there is sore need for considering the timing factors involved. 
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Federal reductions in public health support grants 1 year ago did not 
materially affect the Federal budget picture, even though, percentage- 
wise, they were greater in public health than in any other State-grant 
program. 

A careful examination of exhibit III reveals that of the principal 
grant-in-aid programs, the allotments to the States for public health 
received the most drastic reductions. It is not ny purpose to attempt 
to evaluate the relative importance of housing, highways, health, or 
any other of the many programs which Congress in its wisdom and 
vision provides for the people. It is a fact, however, that budgets for 
cancer, tuberculosis, venereal disease, mental health, and other public 
health items were cut 23 percent while, at the same time, public nar pen. 
grants were being increased over 50 percent, highways 14 percent, an 
agriculture about 5 percent. 

Appropriations for any of the essential services should be kept in 
balance. After all it doesn’t do very much good to promote home 
building and then fill those homes with the mentally retarded, the 
tuberculous, and the syphilitic. A house without a family is still noth- 
ing but a house. But a house with a family is a home and the future 
of our Nation depends upon our ability to make that home strong and 
endurable. 

The damage done to public health at a time when at least 34 State 
legislatures were between sessions, and not in a position even to con- 
sider whether the abandoned programs could be taken over finan- 
cially—was more than an abrupt cutback in essential community serv- 
ices. It lost to public health many trained personnel, not likely to 
return too eagerly to a once-jettisoned craft. It canceled training 
programs planned to educate the new personnel needed for normal 
turnover and program extensions. It closed out, without recourse, a 
oa of needed community services in almost every State in the 

nion. This economy hurt the communities and hardly helped the 
country. 

It is virtually impossible to summarize in narrative form the re- 
ductions in the health programs. The needs in the many States for 

cialized programs are too greatly diversified. We have reduced 
the results of the cuts in health funds to a few short paragraphs in 
exhibit ITV. Should you want specific program cuts for specific 
States, I do have that information here and will file a copy with 
your psa along with this statement if you so desire. 

If you will examine exhibit IV, you will discover these changes 
that were brought about by the reduction of the grant-in-aid funds 
at a time when it was impossible, in most instances, to do anything 
locally about them. 

1. The discontinuance of VD clinics in 12 States. 

2. The discontinuance of rapid treatment centers in 3 States and 
laboratory service on VD tests in 5 more States. 
ans Discontinuance or reduction of cancer detection and tumor 

inics. 

4. Significantly reduced water pollution control, sewage treatment 
and "sagan sanitary services concerned with the maintenance of a 
healthy environment. 

5. The elimination of tuberculosis chest X-ray programs and drastic 
reduction of the case-finding program in 29 States. 
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6. Elimination of heart-disease clinics, education programs, and 
research in many States. 

There were other effects of the budget cuts. They cannot be 
measured until the lack of programs in certain disease and health areas 
make the disabilities noticeable. These will show in the increased 
costs to local government for hospitalization of the active case of 
tuberculosis that wasn’t found, for the mental health problem that 
wasn’t solved because there was no clinic, or until a small tumor, that 
might have been removed had it been discovered in a detection clinic, 
becomes inoperable or results in the death of the unfortunate citizen 
who might otherwise have lived and prospered as a productive person. 

Over 30 State appropriating bodies will not have met nor acted 
before this coming fiscal ae is almost over. It is acutely urgent, 
as the majority of States approach the second year of their biennium, 
still working to rebuild, that at least the current levels of Federal 

rants-in-aid be maintained. Further reductions will cause breaks 
in services it will take years to reestablish. 

In summary, then, may I list these points: 

(1) That public health is an indispensable governmental service, 
since prevention of disease is the only secure, economic method to 
preserve the people’s health; 

(2) All levels of government have obligations in the support of 
public health ; 

(3) State and local governments are rapidly increasing the fulfill- 
ment of their obligation ; 

(4) The Federal Government continues to have a vital concern in its 
people’s health; 


(5) Changes in Federal support without regard to State legislative 
schedules cause long-enduring harm. 


I 


THe ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERS STATEMENT ON 
CATEGORICAL GRANTS 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF GENERAL HEALTH FUNDS, DR. RUSSELL 0. SAXVIK, 
NORTH DAKOTA 


These funds are urgently needed to help support basic State and local com- 
munity health services, which include acute communicable disease control, provi- 
sion of laboratory services necessary to sound communicable disease control 
and environmental sanitation programs, the maintenance of vital statistics, 
provision of public health nursing services, health education, dental health, and 
environmental health and engineering. Environmental health and engineering 
includes such vital activities as occupational health, stream pollution control, 
air pollution control, restaurant sanitation, motor-court sanitation, rodent, fly and 
mosquito control, food and milk sanitation, protection of public water supplies, 
sewage disposal, swimming pool sanitation, and hygiene of housing. 

It has been said that because of the great strides made in control of the acute 
communicable diseases and in improving sanitation there is little more need for 
programs in these fields. Actually, we face an enormous job in merely maintain- 
ing the gains made in the field of public health. In addition to this, the Nation’s 
death and disease rates prove that a great deal remains to be done, particularly 
in the field of environmental health. Inasmuch as there has never been a single 
disease completely eliminated, it can easily be seen that neglect of our immuniza- 
tion programs against smallpox and diphtheria for only 10 years could make this 
country ripe for a major epidemic of these diseases. 

These preventive services are particularly important today in the maintenance 
of our national defense. Civil defense authorities are depending on the Nation’s 


health departments to develop and maintain defenses against bacteriological 
warfare, maintain general public health protective services and assist in the 
development of the medical aspect of the civil-defense program. Because many 
of these departments are assisted from Federal general health moneys, the 
importance of appropriating adequate funds is apparent. 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL FUNDS, DR. HAROLD M. ERICKSON, 
OREGON 


The Federal budget proposes a reduction of 53 percent or $2,275,000 in Federal 
grants to States for the fiscal year 1955. A comprehensive inquiry made of all 
the State health officers in the country as to the effect of the cnt indicates that 
the reduction will be seriously damaging to our Nation’s tuberculosis control 
program. These are the facts. 

Case finding is one of the most important aspects, if not the most important, 
in tuberculosis control, and it would be most seriously affected. Because of the 
proposed reduction in funds, health commissioners say that a total of 60 chest 
X-ray units would cease operation. Approximately 3 million fewer persons 
would be X-rayed during the fiseal year 1955 than during 1954, a reduction of 
43 percent. Curtailed case finding activities are particularly unfortunate at the 
present time when prompt treatment with the new methods of chemotherapy 
and surgery offer such great promise for complete control of tuberculosis, par- 
ticularly in early cases such as can be found by X-ray of apparently healthy 
individuals. Modern advances in medicine cannot benefit the undiscovered case 
of tuberculosis. 

In addition, we must not forget that the additional cost of a missed case of 
early tuberculosis has been conservatively estimated at $7,500 to $10,000. This 
is as a result of increased cost of hospitalization, cost of caring for the family, 
and additional cost of lost earnings by the individual. 

It was reported that there would be approximately 104,900 fewer visits to 
tubereulosis diagnostic and treatment clinics; 98,200 fewer nursing visits to 
tuberculosis patients, and 130,500 fewer tuberculosis laboratory specimens anal- 
yzed as a result of the proposed cut. This is a result of loss of 36 physicians 
(a 28 percent decrease), 47 public health nurses and laboratory personnel. Re- 
duction in these services means increasing difficulty in arriving at a definite 
diagnosis of tuberculosis and in keeping patients and their families under proper 
supervision to prevent further spread of the disease. 

If the proposed 53-percent reduction is carried out, tuberculosis control activi- 
ties will have to be drastically curtailed in almost every State and Territory. 
Here are a few examples of what the State health commissioners reported regard- 
ing the proposed reduction : 

Dr. A. J. Chesley, of Minnesota stated that the reductions already made in 
the Federal grant have very seriously hindered the State’s tuberculosis-control 
program. There will be littlé chance to obtain additional State funds since the 
legislature is not scheduled to meet until January 1, 1955. In the face of Federal 
reductions, the State health department is having to reduce and eliminate all 
services that help the local health departments follow up cases and continue 
supervision of them. 

Dr. Samuel B. Kirkwood, of Massachusetts, said that the proposed grant-in-aid 
cut will seriously cripple the case-finding program in that State, and programs 
established in hospitals and clinics will be drastically harmed. At a time when 
every effort should be made to increase case-finding facilities, drastic cuts seem 
unrealistic. In spite of the responsibility of the individual States to conduct 
tuberculosis-control programs, the Federal Government has an equal responsi- 
bility. In addition to the damage done to the tuberculosis program, early case 
finding of cancer of the lung, and of some heart conditions, is being reduced. 

Dr. Wilson T. Sowder, of Florida, says there is little or no hope of obtaining 
substantial assistance at this time from the State legislature to compensate for 
the Federal reductions. If the proposed public-health funds are reduced by 
Congress, it will mean a 50-percent cutback in tuberculosis-control activities, 
particularly in the mass X-ray survey work, at a time when the tuberculosis 

problem is beginning to be dealt with most effectively. 

Dr. 8. I. Hudson, Delaware, says that Governor Boggs agrees that the cut in 
the grant funds at this time will seriously jeopardize the continuation of tuber- 
culosis-control activities in the State. They suggest continuance of the Federal 
grant program at the 1954 fiscal year level until State legislatures have the 
opportunity to appropriate funds to cover such cuts. A withdrawal of financial 
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support at this time means the loss of recent progress in the fight against tuber- 
culosis necessitating even larger appropriations in the future. 

In 34 States there will be no opporunity to request additional funds until State 
legislatures meet again in 1955. The great majority of health commissioners 
strongly urge no further cuts be made in Federal tuberculosis appropriations 
until States have an opportunity to make up for the loss in Federal funds. 


STATEMENT ON VENEREAL-DIseASE ConTrot FuNps, Dr. T. F. SELLERS, Groreta 


Members of Congress deserve great credit for the vision they have shown 
during past sessions in providing the funds which have assisted State and local 
communities in waging a relentless war on the venereal diseases. The dis- 
tinguished success of the official health agencies and the medical profession in 
syphilis control in this country is one of the glories of recent American public 
health history. Rarely, if ever, has any disease of such national concern been 
dealt such a devastating blow. 

The funds appropriated by the Congress since 1936, coupled with State and 
local resources, have made possible a reduction in mortality due to syphilis from 
11.1 per 100,000 population in 1939 to 3.7 per 100,000 in 1952. Infant mortality 
due to syphilis has been reduced by 95 percent since 1939. First admissions 
to mental hospitals due to syphilis have dropped from 6.6 per 100,000 population 
in 1989 to 2.5 per 100,000 in 1950. A decline has been seen in reported cases of 
babies born with syphilis from 17,600 in 1941 to 8,021 in 19538. The number 
of reported early infectious cases of syphilis has shown a sharp decline from 
75.7 per 100,000 in 1947 to 6.37 per 100,000 in 1953. I am sure that the people 
of the United States take great pride in these unprecedented achievements. 

Although great strides have been made, there yet remains a serious national 
problem. There are at the present time, according to conservative estimates, 
over 2 million persons in this country who need treatment for syphilis. It is 
estimated that approximately 102,000 civilians acquired syphilis last year, some 
10 percent of whom were reported and came to treatment for infectious syphilis. 
Of the untreated cases—those not discovered—as many as one-third may suffer 
the severe disabling effects of late syphilis and may become public charges, 
while the life expectancy of the whole group may be shortened by 15 to 20 
percent. 

The gonorrhea problem shows less evidence pointing toward its solution. Much 
less is known about either the incidence or prevalence of this disease. While 
less gonorrhea is reported now than in the peak year of 1947, more cases were 
reported in 1953 than in any year prior to 1943. There were 243,857 cases 
reported to State health departments in 1952 and it is estimated that unreported 
cases outnumber known cases by at least 5 to 1. This would mean that the 
annual incidence of gonorrhea is greater than 1 million cases. Among the eom- 
municable diseases reported to the Public Health Service, gonorrhea ranks 
second and syphilis third in the Nation today. 

A further disturbing fact that should cause increased concern is that within 
the past year of drastic curtailment of grants-in-aid from Federal sources, total 
syphilis has increased in 16 States and in 14 cities of over 200,000 population, 
and gonorrhea in 18 States and 22 cities. Here are a few examples of typical 
venereal-disease epidemics occurring in the United States during 1953. 

Colorado: 14 cases of infectious syphilis were discovered during January, 
February, and March 1953, in the Colorado Springs-Camp Carson area. Eleven 
of these were military cases and three civilian cases. Two cases were contracted 
in Japan or Korea. Several other of the military cases arrived at Camp Carson 
from other States with their infections. Contacts obtained from these cases 
showed considerable exposure between Camp Carson personnel and civilians in 
the adjacent area. 

A serologic survey among 3,200 migrant workers in the Fort Lupton, Colo., area 
discovered 13 cases of infectious syphilis. Ten of these cases are known to have 
had their infections prior to their arrivale in Colorado. 

During 1953 a marked rise in the attack rate of gonorrhea occurred in the 
military installations in Colorado. Considerable contact between personnel 
and civilian teenagers was established in these areas. 

Georgia : During August, September, and October of 1953, 60 cases of infectious 
syphilis were discovered in an area of approximately 1,000 population within the 
city of West Point, Ga. More than 300 contacts were named, including several 
military contacts and contacts residing in Alabama, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania. 
Though not definitely proved, there is strong evidence that the source case was a 
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soldier just back from Korea. From contacts named 1 infectious case was 
discovered in Tennessee, 1 in Pennsylvania, and 9 in Alabama. Several occurred 
in other cities of Georgia. 

During 1953, approximately 20 cases of infectious syphilis were discovered in 
lumbering camps along the Florida line by Georgia VD investigators employed 
through Federal project grants. 

It is important to note that the number of infectious syphilis cases dis- 
covered in Georgia during 1953 is significantly higher than the number of such 
cases discovered during 1952. 

Idaho: It was recently estimated by authorities at the State Hospital South 
at Blackfoot that it costs $1,800 a year to hospitalize each mental case. Inas- 
much as 34 active neuro cases resulting from syphilis were discovered during 
1953, their hospitalization cost the State $61,200 a year. Because each patient 
admitted as a result of a syphilitic condition remains an average of 10 years, 
the total cost of hospitalizing the cases resulting in 1953 alone will amount 
to a total of $612,000. In other words, if within a year only one potential 
case of active neurosyphilis were located, diagnosed and treated early enough 
to prevent neurosyphilis, $18,000 total hospitalization could be saved, which 
is enough to pay for more than half the cost of 1 whole year’s venereal disease 
program. 

Iowa: During 1953 in an epidemic involving 11 infectious cases, it was con- 
clusively established that 7 of these cases were brought into the State by 
transients or visitors from other States. A great need for personnel to conduct 
prompt epidemiologic action still exists in this State. 

Kansas: During 1953 prompt investigation of a 17-year-old white girl in 
Kansas City led to the discovery of 17 infectious cases of syphilis, 2 of these 
living across the State line in Kansas City, Mo. 

Missouri: During 1953 an outbreak of 10 infectious cases of syphilis occurred 
in New Madrid County. The outbreak was brought under control within 5 
weeks. 

District of Columbia: During April and July 1953 an epidemic of lympho- 
granuloma venereum occurred in the city of Washington. Nineteen cases were 
discovered and brought to treatment. 

: — of Columbia reported 733 more cases of syphilis in 1953 than 
n 1948. 

In all of these States and the District of Columbia, the speedy and effective 
work of VD investigators was largely responsible for discovering and bringing 
to treatment large numbers of citizens with infectious syphilis. These investi- 
gators were supported by Federal funds. 

If the reduction in funds contemplated under the fiscal year 1955 budget is 
allowed to stand, the number of such investigators will be reduced from the 
present authorized number of 435 to 151, a reduction of 68 percent of the per- 
sonnel in this one very important category in a single year. 

The trend which developed following the cessation of hostilities in World 
War I when Federal support of the venereal disease control program was 
abandoned would appear to be developing again, and history will be repeated 
unless wisdom is exercised now by this Congress. We saw the rates rise in 
the twenties when funds were cut off, and we are witnessing the same situation 
today as Federal support decreases. I am sure that you will agree that this 
is neither the desire nor the will of the American people. 

A large part of the problem is, as you will have noted, related to the transient, 
the migrant worker and to our defense program. It is clear that there is a 
continuing Federal responsibility for the control of the venereal diseases. To 
the basic venereal disease control program must be added special control activ- 
ities in the areas adjacent to military installations and provision of emergency 
facilities and funds for needs resulting from unusual outbreaks. 

The whole Nation has a stake in this program and it cannot be allowed to lag 
at this vital point. We would recommend as a minimum a $5 million grant 
for venereal disease control. 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S 
SERVICES FUNDS, DR. G. D. CARLYLE THOMPSON, MONTANA 


One million thirteen thousand nine hundred and twenty-two young people 
are alive today who would have died in infancy had the 1936 infant death 
rate prevailed. This potential production army is a substantial national asset. 
In a very large measure this is a direct result of the grant-in-aid program for 
child health services which began late in 1935. 
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Besides the prevention of infant and maternal deaths, programs also have 
been initiated that made productive adults of many children previously relegated 
to lives of inadequacy and in some instances, to total dependency. Treatment 
and rehabilitation services for crippled children have been developed which, 
for individuals, were prohibitive in cost, and in many areas, were unavailable 
regardless of cost. 

Federal funds alerted States to the necessity and possibility of these programs 
of human conservation. The States and local areas, once alerted, in recognition 
of their responsibility increased their appropriations five times what they were 
in 1940. This increase is 2\%4 times the increase in Federal funds for the same 
period. 

Hundreds of thousands of schoolchildren with loss of hearing, eye defects and 
other physical defects have not had these defects corrected nor are they under 
their own physician’s supervision because of inadequate school health services. 
Similarly, the child from 1 to 6 years of age is still the forgotten child, generally 
receiving medical care only when acutely ill. Prenatal and postpartum public- 
health nursing services are far from adequate in many areas of the country. 
Nutritional, medical, and dental provisions are still inadequate in many regions. 
Some fields, such as the prevention of prenatal deaths, home-accident prevention, 
juvenile delinquency and the betterment of the mentally retarded child need 
attention. We certainly support adequate appropriations for maternal and child- 
health activities. 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF MENTAL-HEALTH FUNDS, DR. J. W. RB. NORTON, NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Nine million—1 out of every 16—people in the United States suffer from some 
mental or emotional disorder; 1 out of every 12 children born will have to go toa 
mental hospital sometime during his or her life, unless greater prevention of 
mental disorders can be achieved. 

With the help of Federal mental-health funds, children psychiatric services 
are being established throughout the country. Necessary professional personnel 
are being trained. Assistance is being given to parents in meeting the emo- 
tional problems of children. Patients discharged from mental hospitals are 


benefiting from followup service in some areas of the country. The present 
mental-health program is still only in its infancy. It was initiated with the 
help of the Federal Government, and is now threatened by reduced appropria- 
tions. As a result of last year’s cuts, the State mental-health programs, which 
offered hope to millions, were unable to move forward—some actually moved 
backward. Preventive mental-health programs need the strong support of this 
Congress. We appeal to you for support. 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF CANCER-CONTROL AND HEART-DISEASE FUNDS, DR. J. A. 
KAHL, WASHINGTON 


Diseases of the heart and blood vessels, as well as cancer and other malig- 
nant tumors, are the leading causes of death today. National health authori- 
ties are agreed that much of this death is premature. Congress is spending 
large sums of money on valuable research, but the results of this research must 
be applied by private physicians and by health departments, if the people are 
to receive the benefits. The medical and health professions recognize that it is 
imperative that we do everything possible to reduce premature death from 
heart disease and to prevent deaths from cancer. It is agreed also by outstand- 
ing health authorities that the death rate from cancer can be reduced as much 
as 50 percent by the effective application of present knowledge. Doctors cannot 
treat patients who do not come to their offices. Education and screening must 
be carried on to get people to their own physicians early enough for successful 
treatment. We know that a great reduction in premature death and crippling 
from heart disease can be brought about by prevention and control of rheu- 
matic fever, education of the public in effective dietary control so as to avoid 
overweight, and other approaches which we feel are present hopeful avenues 
of attack. But these need to be developed and tested in the various States to 
eventually evolve effective programs for prevention and control in these fields. 
We are just beginning to lay the foundation in these two programs by jointly 
working with organized medicine and the voluntary lay groups, such as the 
American Heart Association and the American Cancer Association. Coopera- 
tion, education, and organization of the professional groups must come first, 
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and this is being actively undertaken by the groups themselves. The Federal 
funds available have been used to assist in this phase of the program develop- 
ment. Last year’s reduction for cancer control and for heart-disease control 
set these programs back a great deal. Further reduction of Federal funds dur- 
ing this year would not merely effect a comparable reduction in services, but 
would seriously interfere and disrupt these new programs that are just being 
started. The States need the help of the Federal Government in the develop- 
ment of these vital community health services to control cancer and to prevent 
early loss of life from heart disease. 


III 


PRINCIPAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS BY MAJOR CATEGORY 
ALLOTMENTS TO STATES — FISCAL YEARS 1953 & 1954 
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PRINCIPAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS BY MAJOR CATEGORY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN STATE ALLOTMENTS 
FISCAL YEARS 1953 & 1954 
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PRINCIPAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS BY MAJOR CATEGORY 


PERCENT OF TOTAL STATE ALLOTMENT 
FISCAL YEAR . 1954 


Exutsit IV 


THE ASSOCIATION OF SraTE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERS—SUMMABRY OF 
STATEMENTS OF STATE HEALTH OFFICERS AS TO THE EFFECTS OF REDUCTIONS IN 
FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS FOR THE F'iscAL YEAR 1954 


It is virtually impossible to summarize in narrative form the reductions in the 
many States as a result of these grant-in-aid cuts, since no particular pattern 
was followed, and since the needs in the many States for specialized public health 
programs are greatly diversified, and the decision as to what cuts would be made 
was based on such needs. : 

I. Venereal disease program: It can be said, however, that the reduction in 
the venereal disease grant caused the discontinuance of clinics in 12 States, rapid 
treatment centers in 3 States, and laboratory serology tests in 5 States. Such 
reductions will doubtless result in less case finding, treatment and followup of 
venereal disease cases. In addition, in many States the distribution of anti- 
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biotics to physicians for treatment of venereal disease was discontinued. No 
less than 47 States were affected to some degree by the venereal disease grant- 
in-aid reduction, ranging from loss of personnel to complete discontinuance of 
the entire program. The Public Health Service estimates there are 2 million 
persons in this country who need treatment for syphilis. They also estimate 
that at least 102,000 civilians acquired syphilis last year although only about 10 
percent reported for treatment; 243,857 cases of gonorrhea were reported last 
year, and actual cases probably were 5 times this number. 

II. Cancer control program: In many States tumor clinics were reduced or 
discontinued, which clinics were concentrated on the early detection of cancer. 
In some cases the reduction in cancer grants meant the elimination of the direc- 
tor of cancer control, the discontinuation of tumor registries, cancellation of 
subscriptions for the cancer bulletin furnished to physicians, consultation, and 
training of professional personnel. 

III. Environmental sanitation program: Environmental sanitation services, 
supported by the general health grants and water pollution grants were severely 
affected in many States. Significantly reduced in many States was inspection 
of water and sewage treatment plants, inspection of swimming pools, garbage 
collection and disposal plants, discontinuation of rodent control programs and 
severe reduction in the effectiveness of industrial hygience and occupational 
health programs, ranging from discontinuation of inspection of hospitals, barber 
and beauty shops, food handlers, beauticians, etc., as well as a reduced program 
in the inspection of schools, meat markets and public buildings, and in some 
cases the inspection of public water supplies. In all, some 24 States reported 
some degree of reduction in the sanitation program as a result of the reduced 
Federal grants-in-aid. 

IV. Tuberculosis control program: In most instances, the reduction in grants- 
in-aid resulted in the discontinuation of mobile X-ray units or the curtailment 
of the operation of such units to a fraction of the fiscal year; the end result 
being less case finding, reduction in case registries, and followup. In some 
States, commissions set up for the consultation and review of cases were discon- 
tinued and in many instances laboratory tests for tuberculosis were discon- 
tinued ; 29 States reported reductions in the tuberculosis program ranging from 
loss of personnel to reduction in the number of mobile units in operation. 

V. Vital-statistics program: In some States the vital-statistics program was 
reduced extensively, resulting mostly in loss of personnel. In some cases im- 
portant statistical research programs were eliminated. In two States verifica- 
tion of birth certificates was discontinued. 

VI. Maternal and child-health program: Maternal and child-health program 
reductions consisted of discontinuing such things as vitamins for undernourished 
children, distribution of biological and immunization drugs, nutritional con- 
sultation and services. In one State, New York, important research programs 
in the prevention of German measles in pregnant women and other significant 
research was discontinued ; diagnosis and consultation for children with hearing 
losses and deficiencies, epilepsy demonstrations, child health and maternity con- 
ferences were also discontinued. Although there were fewer States that showed 
a reduction as a result of losses of material and child-health program grants, 
those States which did report a reduction were carrying on valuable programs 
in the field of public health. 

VII. Crippled children program: Even fewer States reported losses or reduc- 
tions in programs as a result of the cuts in the crippled-children grant. One 
State had to reduce the money available for appliances for crippled children, 
hospitalization, medical, and surgical care for crippled children and medical 
and hospital care for rheumaticfever children. 

VIII. Heart-disease program: Those States which reported a reduction in 
the heart-disease program as a result of the grant-in-aid cuts indicate that the 
reduction affected case finding, followup, heart clinics, distribution of heart- 
disease bulletins to physicians, training of professional personnel such as phy- 
sicians and distribution of health education material on heart disease. In some 
instances research programs were reduced or eliminated. 

IX. Mental-health program: Mental-health programs were primarily affected 
by reduction or discontinuation of consultation and mental-health clinics brought 
about primarily through the loss of professional psychiatric personnel. 

X. Dental-health program: Some States reported reductions in dental-health 
clinics, elimination of topical fluoride teams and dental corrective services. 

XI. Other: In general, most States found it necessary to discontinue or reduce 
the training program for all professional personnel. Aid to local health units 
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in unorganized public-health programs on a county level was severely impaired 
and in many cases completely discontinued. 

The distribution of health education material, purchase of films, pamphlets 
and other matter was reduced. Some States found it necessary to reduce the 
hospital survey construction and licensing program by eliminating the director 
or by making the position of director part time and by eliminating professional 
personnel, such as architects and engineers. In many States it was necessary 
to reduce the public-health nursing staff, and in general, laboratory services 
were curtailed and professional personnel severely reduced. 

XII. Summary: As can be seen from the facts presented here, Federal health 
srant-in-aid reductions have reduced public-health services throughout the United 
States. The ultimate effects of such reductions are difficult to assess at this 
time. At least the present level of Federal funds should be maintained until 
the President’s Commission on Intergovernmental Relations has made its report 
and recommendations. The reduction of Federal health grants at a time when 
34 Sate legislatures are adjourned for a period of 2 years places a burden on 
essential public-health services that the States cannot shoulder, and causes the 
loss of many professionally trained public-health workers and the training 
thus lost is as much or more disastrous than the services. The continued growth 
of our Nation will require more public-health services to preserve the Nation's 
greatest asset—the health of its people. 

Mr. Bussey. We appreciate your statement very much, Dr. Porter- 
field, because it is always valuable to get the testimony of some of 
the were who actually work in the field on these problems. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Frrnanvez. I just want to call attention, Doctor, to your 
exhibit on page 7 and what is stated there in respect to Idaho, You 
say: 

It was recently estimated by authorities at the State Hospital South at 
Blackfoot that it costs $1,800 a year to hospitalize each mental case. Inasmuch 
as 34 active neuro cases resulting from syphilis were discovered during 1953, their 
hospitalization cost the State $61,200 a year. Because each patient admitted 
as a result of a syphilitic condition remains an average of 10 years, the total 
cost of hospitalizing the cases resulting in 1953 alone will amount to a total of 
$612,000. In other words, if within a year only one potential case of active 
neurosyphilis were located, diagnosed, and treated early enough to prevent 
neurosyphilis, $18,000 total hospitalization could be saved, which is enough 
to pay for more than half the cost of one whole year’s venereal disease program. 

That is quite a significant statement. Do you agree with it? 

Dr. Porrerrreip. Yes, very much. I think we can repeat that sort 
of evidence in many States. The cost of the care of the mentally ill 
can be established. We know what percentage is due, for instance, to 
syphilis. We know also today that we have a very effective treatment 
for early syphilis, and if this treatment is given it will prevent, with- 
out any question, the onset of neurosyphilis, and we would not only 
have kept the person out of the hospital and hospitalized at State 
expense, but kept him productive, so that he not only earns his own 
money but keeps his family and pays taxes. So we think the difference 
between an ounce of prevention and a pound of cure is very great. 
The difficulty is that venereal disease grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment have been cut so materially; because, after all, we do have a 
wonderful opportunity. But the treatment is not any good unless you 
can get to the people who need it and the people who need it usually 
are not those who report to club luncheons or other kinds of educa- 
tional effairs and learn there is a way to have themselves taken care of. 

Before I came to Washington the other day I stopped in a drugstore 
to pick up some insulin for my son, and the druggist was just giving 
some pills to a man, and as the man left the druggist said to me, “That 
man has a symptom that sounds like it might be syphilis. I suggested 
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that he go to a doctor, but he just wanted some pills.” I do not know 
the educational status of that man, but I know there are many like 
him, in spite of all we have done today, who still won’t go for attention 
at the time they need it. So we must continue our educational devices 
and survey devices. 

Ohio is another State. We have been doing surveys of certain parts 
of towns—not whole cities, and not a selected group of males between 
certain ages, but a survey of a selected part of town which we pick for 
many reasons—crowded housing, low income, and so forth. And in 
those areas we are finding better than 10 percent positive neurosyphilis. 
The Federal project of grants-in-aid is paying for that today in Cleve- 
land, and last week in Cleveland we did 120 3 anc in the patie square 
as a demonstration before we could close down and move down the 
street to where we wanted to go, and about 10 percent of those were 
positive. I am sure we will find it will not only pay, but a number are 
already under care, and those with positive neurosyphilis are being 
taken care of by proper medical care. But we find 10 percent or more 
are not under medical care, and this is the first time their attention has 
been called to the fact that they have a condition which may not only 
lead to the hospital, and which may make them a cardiovascular 
= but which may do something else to them. 

The treatments are good and should be adopted. Just like tuber- 
culosis, we have developed new drugs, new methods of surgery, and it 
has become so easy now, comparatively speaking, to treat a case of 
tuberculosis, that it has become a great shame that we do not find them 
and get them in to where they can benefit from these wonderful things. 
It is like building a beautiful building and providing no access roads 
to it. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Many years ago one of the doctors in our State 
hospital told me that a very large percentage—in fact, I think he said 
the largest percentage—of patients in the Seonitad were mental cases 
resulting from syphilis. Are there any statistics to show what per- 
a xe gt patients in the yarious hospitals are there as the result of 
syphilis 
Y r. Porrerrtetp. Yes, there are. The Public Health Service Vene- 
real Disease Division has done that nationally in a monograph. I do 
not have the figures at hand, but I know that material is available. 

The percentage of admissions to mental hospitals of the country 
because of syphilis is being reduced materially ; it is not what it used 
to be, but it still constitutes an impressively high percentage. The last 
i, he I got from my own State were something like 20 percent of the 
admissions were for syphilitic conditions which at least complicated 
their mental condition if not the sole cause. 

Mr. Fernanvez. That would mean that the statement from Idaho 
is all the more significant. 

Dr. Porrerrtetp. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanvez. I wonder if you could send us that monograph ? 

Dr. Porrerrrecp. I will be very happy to do it. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Is it very long? 

Dr. Porrerrtetp. No, sir; and I think it can be summarized on the 
face of it without too much trouble. 

Mr. Fernanvez. If you can summarize it, I would like to see it 
placed in the record. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


EstiIMATED Economic Losses Ir RESERVOIR OF SypHitis Is Not TREATED, 1953 


The present reservoir is estimated at 2 million cases of syphilis. If these are 
not found late manifestations could be expected to develop, as follows: 


Percent 
Disability of total Years lost 


Meningovascular syphilis with psychoses 
Optic atrophy 
Cardiovascular syphilis 


At $2,278 per capita per year (based on 1952 per capita income for the adult population) and 3,466,000 
man-years lost, it is estimated that an income loss of $7,895,548,000 would result. 

On the basis of 1952 tax rates, the estimated tax payment per adult in 1952 amounted to $243 and the tax 
loss for 3,466,000 man-years at 1952 rates would total $842,238,000. 

Maintenance of persons in tax supported mental institutions with psychoses due to syphilis is estimated 
to cost $832 per person per year. Paretics and those with meningovascular syphilis with psychoses can be 
expected to number 25 cases per thousand cases of syphilis not found and have an average stay of 10 years 
in pry oye Soggy aman This would result in 500,000 years spent in these institutions at a maintenance 
cost of $416 miilion. 


Source: Disability and man-years lost: Estimates of Division of Vencreal Disease, economic data: Survey 
of Current Business. Department of Commerce, 1952. Maintenance data: Unpublished data, National 
Institute of Mental Health. 


! These percentages adapted from findings of the Bruusgaard study. 


PREVENTING LATE SYPHILIS—-A PROFITABLE PUBLIC INVESTMENT 


Presented at Venereal Disease Control Seminar, Los Angeles, Calif., June 10, 1953 


In these days of declining syphilis-incidence rates, professional people in the 
medical and public health fields, even some in our speciality of venereal disease 
control, are likely to be so encouraged with the downward trends of reported 
morbidity of early syphilis that they lose sight of the economic losses of uncon- 
trolled syphilis. I should like to review this morning the economic aspects of 
the syphilis problem in‘three phases : First, estimated annual economic losses due 
to uncontrolled syphilis at the present time; second, estimated economic savings 
effected by the national venereal disease control program; and third, potential 
savings that can be expected in the future with a control program, directed 
toward finding and treating the persons who make up the syphilis reservoir. 

Some recent figures point up the fact that the direct cost to the American pub- 
lic of syphilis which was undiscovered and untreated in the past is far greater 
than the cost of the current venereal disease control program. For example, 
during 1951 (the most recent year for which we have information) there were 
39,000 persons in permanent-care hospitals because of syphilitic insanity with 
a maintenance cost of $40,295,000 during that year. It is further estimated that 
the disability of these mental patients represented a loss of income of $95,500,000 
and a loss of tax payments of $9,075,000. 

Our most recent estimate indicates that during 1951 there were 26,000 persons 
in the United States with blindness due to syphilis whose maintenance cost 
$12,500,000 in public and private funds during that year. In addition to psychoses 
and blindness due to syphilis, there were in 1951 in the United States 9,900 per- 
sons disabled from cardiovascular syphilis, and 1,400 persons disabled with 
locomotor ataxia. Since these latter patients are not usually hospitalized in 
State institutions, we do not have any cost data. It should also be mentioned 
that during 1950 about 7,600 deaths due to syphilis were reported in the United 
States. This represents a loss of life expectancy due to syphilis of 142,012 man- 
years in that year. 

I should like to emphasize that the cost figures represent what we are paying 
currently in direct costs because the progression of syphilis in these afflicted 
persons was not discovered and stopped in its early or latent stage. There are, 


Total 
man-years 
lost 
Pabes dorsalis ee qlee lee 1.0 20, 000 4 280, 000 
10, 000 23 230, 000 
10, 000 4 140, 000 
devs ak 7.9 158, 000 12 1, 896, 000 
NOTES 
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of course, additional indirect costs, such as welfare payments to disabled 
syphilitices or their families, home care for cardiovascular syphilitics, etc. 
We have no idea of these latter costs. Thus, it is reasonable to assume that 
these direct costs represent annual minimum costs of uncontrolled syphilis in 
the United States today. 

Although these costs of uncontrolled syphilis may strike you as being astro- 
nomical, the national venereal disease control program hes effected tremendous 
economic savings. For example, if the rate of first admissions to mental institu- 
tions because of syphilitic psychoses was still at the level of 6.6 per 160,000 
population, where it had been for several years before the national venereal 
disease control program was established, there would have been admitted to 
State mental hospitals during 1951, 9,971 patients with psychoses due to syphilis 
instead of only 3,035 cases which were actually admitted. The difference between 
these two figures represent the admissions saved this year, namely 6,936. Since 
the average patient stay in a mental institution is about 10 years, at the current 
maintenance cost of $832 a year, these 6,986 patients which were saved would 
have cost the American public more than $57 million in total for maintenance 
in institutions. With the same assumption, it should be mentioned that over 
the 1l-year period from 1941 through 1951 there were saved by the venereal 
disease control program an estimated 33,909 persons from hospitalizations due to 
syphilitic psychoses with a saving to the taxpayer of $256,900,000 in institutional 
care alone. Let me emphasize this latter figure covers a 11-year period of cumu- 
lative savings rather than a single year. 

You will agree, that these savings in costs of uncontrolled syphilis have been 
very impressive since the beginning of the national venereal disease control 
program. But it is also quite evident that the costs of uncontrolled syphilis are 
still too great today. They must be even further reduced by finding and treating 
syphilis cases before the expensive disabling manifestations of late syphilis 
oecur, 

In the past we have put our attention on early infectious cases, since with 
a limited budget our most important problem was to dry up the sources, and 
break chains of infections. In many areas this goal is in sight and we can 
now assign a higher priority to reducing the backlog. The current estimate 
of syphilis prevalence in continental United States is 2 million cases. Since 
most of the cases in this reservoir are in the latent stage, every one of them 
is a potential candidate for disability or premature death. We must attempt 
to find as many of these cases in the reservoir as soon as possible, An unfound 
case today may next year be a public charge in a mental hospital. The more 
cases of latent syphilis we ferret out and treat now, the fewer cases will progress 
to late manifestations and the greater will be our savings. 

If the 2 million cases of syphilis requiring treatment in the present syphilis 
reservoir are not found and treated, it is estimated that late manifestations 
will develop in 238,000 persons. These victims of late manifestations would 
include 40,000 cases of paresis, 20,000 cases of tabes dorsalis, 10,000 cases of 
meningovascular syphilis with psychoses, 10,000 cases of optic atrophy, and 
158,000 cases of cardiovascular syphilis. These 238,000 cases of syphilis will 
develop unless we clean up the reservoir and will result in an economic loss 
of 3,466,000 man-years of productive life. This loss in man-years represents 
an income loss of more than $8 billion, at the present average income per 
adult, 

There is, of course, a revenue to State and Federal Government which must 
be indicated in computing the cost of uncontrolled syphilis. In 1952 the esti- 
mated annual tax payment per adult, excluding all corporation taxes, was $243. 
The tax loss of 3,466,000 man-years due to untreated syphilis in our present 
reservoir would total more than $840 million, assuming that the taxes paid by 
individuals continue at the present level. This tax loss represents direct loss 
in State and Federal tax receipts. Maintenance of the paretics and others 
with psychoses due to syphilis will result in 50,000 mental patients, spending 
an average of 10 years in State mental institutions, at a cost of $832 per person 
per year. The estimated maintenance cost to provide 10 years of hospitalization 
for these cases is $416 million. 

I believe the magnitude of these projected costs of untreated syphilis will 
suggest why we must find and treat the people who make up this syphilis 
reservoir in the United States as soon as humanly possible. 

The data which have been cited this morning all apply to the continental 
United States taken as a whole. However, with a little effort you may dig 
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up the necessary data for similar figures to estimate costs of uncontrolled 
syphilis in your State and savings accrued in your area since your venereal 
disease control program was inaugurated. If the Office of Statistics of the 
Veneral Disease Division may be of any assistance at any time, we are at 
your service. 

In summary, I have presented to you this morning: (1) The present minimum 
direct costs of uncontrolled syphilis in the United States today; (2) the economic 
savings to date accomplished by the venereal disease control program; and 
finally, potential savings we may expect to produce with continuation of our 
present control program, 

In closing, may I remind you that the costs of untreated syphilis quoted 
this morning were minimum direct costs. There are many unknown indirect 
costs. And we have not even mentioned human values. We have simply 
presented some cool statistics neatly arranged in a row with the tears wiped 
off. But I trust they have pointed up the callenging problem presented by the 
syphilis reservoir and the opportunity for a profitable casefinding enterprise. 


Estimated annual costs of uncontrolled syphilis 


Man-years of syphilis disability per year: 
Institutionalization for syphilitic insanity (1951) 
Disability from cardiovascular syphilis, including aneurysm 


Disability from locomotor ataxia (1951) 
Disability from syphilitic blindness (1951) 

Economic costs of syphilitic psychoses and syphilitic blindness per 

year: 
Maintenance of patients with syphilitic psychoses (1951)____ $40, 295, 000 
Loss of income by males with syphilitic psychoses (1951) 
Loss of State and Federal income-tax payments from patients 
with syphilitie psychoses (1951) 

Maintenance of syphilitic blind (1951) u 

Loss of life expectancy due to syphilis in man-years per year (1950) : 
White male 
White female 
Nonwhite male 


Total population 142,012 


Loss of income to age 65 at 1950 per adult income rate, $136 million. 
Estimated savings attributable to the national venereal disease control program resulting 


from the reduction in admissions to mental Institutions—Continental United 
States 1941-51 


Actual admis- 
sions to mental 
institutions 
with psychoses 
due to syphilis 


Number of ad- 
missions which 
would have 
occurred had 
the rate of 6.6 
per 100,000 
population 
continued 


Number of 
admissions 
saved in year 
indicated 


Economic sav- 
ing accruing 
through the 
reduction in 
admissions 

to mental 
institutions 


we 
= 


9.90.90 


PA 
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Mr. Fogarry. Thank you very much, Dr. Porterfield. 
Dr. Porrerrtetp. Thank you, sir. 


(1951) 9, 900 

& 
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409 1, 6, 534, 191 
420 10, 213, 208 
736 40, 508, 274 
914 49, 032, 828 
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Wepnespay, May 26, 1954. 


CumpREN’s BurEAU 
WITNESS 


MRS. R. GORDON ARNESON, VICE CHAIRMAN FOR SPOKESMEN FOR 
CHILDREN 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 
Our first witness this afternoon is Mrs. Arneson. She is going to 
resent testimony regarding the Children’s Bureau appropriation 
bee the fiscal year 1955. 

Mrs. Arneson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Mrs. R. Gordon Arneson. 
I am vice chairman of Spokesmen for Children, a small national 
organization of parents, doctors, nurses, teachers, and other people 
with a concern for better Federal legislation affecting health, welfare, 
and education services for children. If I may, I should like to pre- 
sent for the record a one-page statement which describes our group 
and its work. 

We have supported this year appropriations for the school-lunch 
program, urged passage of a school-construction bill before Senator 
Cooper’s Subcommittee on Education of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. We have presented expert testimony before the 
Senate subcommittee investigating juvenile delinquency; we have ad- 
vised with the House Ways and Means Committee on proposed changes 
in the OASI program as it affects benefits for children who survive 
working parents. We are here today to urge adequate appropria- 
tions for the work of the Children’s Bureau. 

Last year before we came before your committee we wrote to each 
State health and welfare department asking for facts about the uses to 
which they put Federal funds for child health and welfare and the 
sums they needed to do a creditable job. This complete survey was 
presented to your committee. We also sought their advice on how ade- 
quate was the advice and consultation they received from the Chil- 

ren’s Bureau staff. This year we have again sampled opinion only 
to find that they continue to need Federal aid and that they want 
more technical assistance from the Children’s Bureau staff. 

We wish to present some satistical facts which show up the inade- 
quacy of what we are providing in the way of services and facilities 

or children in this country. Despite all the efforts of local, State, 
and Federal agencies and the network of voluntary agencies we are not 
making a commendable showing in meeting the mental, social, and 
physical health problems presented by our children. Here are a few 
of the statistics : 

1. The increase in juvenile delinquency during the past several years 
is tremendous—a rise of 29 percent in the number of youngsters going 
before juvenile courts is only a rough indication of how we are falling 
behind in coping with this perennial problem. 

2. Too little attention has been given to the prevention and early 
treatment of the emotionally maladjusted children in our population. 
There are too few mental health clinics to meet the need in spite of an 
encouraging growth of these clinics in the past few years. The fact is 
that during World War II more than 244 million men were rejected 
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or released early from the armed services because of mental and emo- 
tional diseases and defects. This is equivalent of enough men to con- 
stitute 177 Army Infantry divisions. How many of these men could 
have been helped as children and adolescents we shall never know. 
Financially we pay a high price for emotional and mental illness. 
Federal and State Governments spend more than a billion dollars a 
year to keep people in mental hospitals. 

3. Virtually nothing in the way of a comprehensive program is un- 
derway to meet the problems of our children who are mentally re- 
tarded and for whom special schooling, health, and welfare services are 
required. It is estimated that this group constitutes about 2 percent of 
the total school-age population in the country. Another estimate is 
that they number about 750,000. 

4. In spite of the years of crippled children’s programs in every 
State in the Union we don’t even begin to scratch the surface of the 
huge problem of finding and treating youngsters whose crippling con- 
ditions could be corrected. It is estimated, for example, that more 
than 1,700,000 children have epilepsy, rheumatic fever, or defective. 
hearing. And these are only three examples of crippling conditions 
that affect children. In spite of strong congressional support for ap- 
propriations for the jointly financed State-Federal crippled children’s 
programs only 238,000 crippled children received any service from 
these programs in 1952. We don’t know what has happened to the rest 
of them. Unhappily a large proportion of them will probably go 
without care wen end up as adults who must be cared for under the 
various rehabilitation programs or perhaps on the disability assist- 
unce program which costs us in the neighborhood of $387 million 
a year. 

= To turn to another statistic, we have according to Children’s Bu- 
reau estimates about 142,000 children born illegitimately in 1950. 
About 32,000 of the mothers of these babies were children themselves— 
girls 17 years of age or younger. Unfortunately many of these in- 
fants are not let out for adoption through reputable agencies. There 
is definite need for a nationwide attack on this problem. 

The purpose of reciting some of these depressing statistics is to give 
us ey age in evaluating the adequacy of the proposed Federal 
budget for the work of the Children’s Bureau and the Federal grants 
to States for child health and welfare services. Measured against even 
the few problems recited above, the sum requested by the President is 
woefully insufficient both on salaries and expenses of the Bureau and 
Federal aid to the States. As I said before your committee last year 
our group is critical of the Children’s Bureau because it has failed to 
achieve as much in behalf of children as the obvious pressing problems 
indicate that it must. But we are also prompt in commending it for 
its frequent brilliant performances of leadership such as its current 
effort in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

We must now look to the Congress to provide the Bureau with the 
money it needs to really tackle these jobs. Your committee has a 
right and a responsibility to demand top performance and efficiency 
in expenditure of money you do grant and if past performance is any 
indication of your present intent I know that your committee and its 
counterpart in the other body of Congress will insure responsible ex- 
penditure of Federal funds. We do feel, however, that you must 
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rot shortchange this Bureau when it comes before you with requests 
or larger sums to do the work assigned to it by law. 

We are glad to be counted among the many professional and citizens 
groups that come before you each year to support the President’s re- 
quests for funds for this agency. This year we support his request 
for at least $1,525,000 for salaries and expenses of the Bureau, and we 
continue to stress the need for $41,500,000 authorized by the Social 
Security Act for grants to States. We wish that the President had 
requested the full amount. We strongly urge that your committee be 
receptive in the future to the request Mrs. Hobby has made to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for a supplemental amount this year for this 
Bureau to enable it to carry out the recommendation of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency for greatly expanded work in 
the field of juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Bussey. We thank you for your testimony. 


Wepnespay, May 26, 1954. 
VocationaL 


WITNESS 
MRS. HENDERLITER 


Mr. Bussey. We will now hear from Mrs. Henderliter on voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

Mrs. Henveruirer. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I asked to be per- 
mitted to appear before you for two specific reasons: First, in me you 
can see an example of Federal and State funds, invested in continu- 
ing returns, because I am a product of vocational rehabilitation. 
Second, I might represent the several thousand physically handi- 
capped persons who will not have vocational help this year, because 
$4 million will be lost to this important program. 

May I first give personal data I feel pertinent to my appearance? 
When I was 7 months old, 33 years ago, I was completely paralyzed 
by a combined attack of poliomyelitis and spinal meningitis. I did 
not walk until I was 6 years old, and then wld with 2 long leg braces 
and a pair of crutches. I could not lift my arms to feed myself until 
I was 10. I was able to complete 2 years of junior college in my small 
hometown in Iowa, when financial problems made it impossible for 
me to continue my education. I had demonstrated aptitudes in 
public relations, radio, and newspaper work and wanted very much 
tocontinue. Fortunately for me, the Iowa Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation stepped in, providing my books and tuition for my last 
2 years in college. I was graduated from the university in 1943, and 
within 2 weeks was employed as a writer in the second largest ad- 
vertising agency in the United States. As a result, I was able to 
repay a $400 loan borrowed to help pay my room and board during 
my last 2 years in college. 

At the present time I am the director of volunteers at Euclid- 
Glenville Hospital in Cleveland, supervising 700 women volunteers. 
I am also the assistant director of personnel, with responsibilities 
involving our more than 400 employees. And I am editor of the 
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monthly hospital house organ. ‘Through Federal income taxes I have 
repaid more than 20 times the amount spent in rehabilitating me. 

could have been less fortunate. It 1s possible that, without voca- 
tional training, 1 might now be on the public welfare list, receiving 
Federal or State moneys instead of paying them. The money spent 
on me was an economical move by the Government. It demonstrates 
the most solid phase of investment banking. 

During the 10 years of my marriage and residence in Ohio, I have 
become acquainted with hundreds of disabled persons. For the past 
5 years I have been publicity chairman of the Cleveland Mayor’s Com- 
mittee for Employment of the Physically Handicapped, and this year 
I am a member of the Governor’s committee. Through my own inter- 
est in rehabilitation—I am a volunteer in the work, and am not em- 
ployed by any agency—through my interest, I have met hundreds of 
discouraged, embittered crip her S- is a word I dislike very much, 
but must use here, because these people are now crippled in attitude 
as well as body. Refused the right to be helped, they are despondent 
and feel hopeless. 

The need for added funds is apparent when you know that 3 years 
ago a survey in Ohio alone indicated there were more than 93,000 
physically handicapped persons in the State who could be rehabili- 
tated for gainful employment. We are not able to keep up with the 
newly handicapped who are added to the rolls each year, much less 
the Weare falling farther and farther behind. 

here was a black era in this world when a person like myself was 
relegated to a closet, hidden from the public. As recently as 10 or 
15 years ago, vocational rehabilitation agencies were routinely teach- 
ing handicapped men to do cabinet work, handicapped women to sew, 
regardless of aptitudes. It was all we could look forward to. Now 
we have an opportunity to emerge from that gray age. We have an 
OBRRERBAET to take the disabled off public welfare. 

‘ounselors in vocational rehabilitation have steadily improved their 


methods. They are constantly working to improve job Sprysanty, 


to widen the scope of occupations for the disabled. I hold no great 
brief for social workers, nor do I favor all methods of operations of 
agencies. I frankly entered the picture with a critical attitude and 
a jaundiced eye, CaP. that rehabilitation agencies had fallen 
down on the job—I had heard that prejudiced report from other 
disabled. 

Gentlemen, I could not have been more wrong. Money is the key to 
the problem of making first-class, happy citizens out of dias By 
defeated skeletons in this country’s closet. We need money for train- 
ing counselors. We need money for improving counselors’ salaries. 
We need money to encourage them to go into the rehabilitation field. 
We need money to provide materials and training centers and educa- 
tion for hundreds of thousands of physically handicapped persons. 

This is why I asked to appear before you. 

During the closing days of the 83d session of Congress, an amend- 
ment was passed, without discussion on the floor, restricting appro- 
priations so that about 7,000 disabled persons will be turned away from 
vocational rehabilitation offices this year, in addition to the usual num- 
ber refused annually. I am speaking of the insertion on page 7 of 
Public Law 170. 
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This Congress has a responsibility to its people. You are the most 
educated group in the United States on internal problems. You have 
shown concern over unemployment problems, labor markets, rising 
costs, lowered profits. But the physically handicapped are an internal 
problem, too—a serious one. You surely are concerned about them. 

Just as one interested individual, I could give you many examples of 
severely disabled persons who have been made employable whi are 
now responsible breadwinners. Unfortunately, at the same time I 
could give you dozens of examples of persons who have been refused 
this vocational assistance because of lack of funds. Even worse, | 
can tell you of cases that were taken for vocational training because 
it would cost less to rehabilitate them than, for instance a paraplegic, 
or a case of cerebral palsy, or an epileptic, who would require more 
time, money, and training to become employable. After all, agencies 
must show results in concrete figures. To you, 150 cases given training 
in 1 year looks much better than a total of 50, unless you know that 
the 50 were more severely disabled, and that added money and training 
were concentrated on them by necessity. At any rate, the agencies feel 
foamy to take fast-turnover cases so that it appears that, with the 

imited funds they have, they are turning out a lot of people. Because 

of lack of funds, then, the people who most need training are not 
getting it. They have become your financial burden, and mine, and are 
embittered subcitizens. Instead of preparing potential customers for 
industry, potential taxpayers, we are paying these people to live on 
public funds. 

I must admit that there are some disabled who are asking for a 
handout. There are some who feel that, because of their poor lot, they 
should be given an extra income-tax exemption, or receive a pension 
because misfortune hit them. Let me assure you, however, that the 
majority of us are proud. We are thinking, solid citizens who do not 
want to add unnecessary expense to Government operation by asking 
for charity. We want to get off relief rolls and get a job—any job 
that pays a decent living. We want to raise our families in our own 
homes, take part in community affairs and be happy, responsible, 
normal people. 

You are in an extremely fortunate position. I can only talk. You 
can act. You have the opportunity to change the lives of thousands 
of people. You hold in your hands the possibility of self-respect for 
them. I am revolted by the fact that numbers of disabled must resort 
to the final course of charity for their existence. I am aroused to in- 
dignation, or I would not be here. I have no ax to grind. I have 
nothing to gain except a warming of the soul if I am successful in 
helping others gain the opportunity I was fortunate enough to have. 

s a matter of fact, my knees were knocking when I came today. 
It is a somewhat frightening prospect, this appearing before our 
Nation’s leaders. I know, though, that in addition to being members 
of our fine legislative body, you are normal people, like the rest of us 
are—or as some of us would like to be. I know that you want to meet 
the need of the disabled. I am confident you will make all possible 
funds available for rehabilitation—that you will remove the restrictive 
language on Federal-State fund ratio—that you will do your best 
to educate your fellow citizens to this great need of equal opportunity 
for the disabled. 
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I thank you respectfully for your time today—and I envy you your 
great ay to help others. 

Mrs. Henveruirer. If you have any questions I would be happy to 
answer them. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say it is testimony such as yours that the com- 
mittee appreciates very much. . 

Mrs. Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. I think you are to be congratulated and there should 
be a vote of thanks given to you for taking your time to come before 
this committee to give us your actual experience. 

Mrs. Henveruirer. I am eager to do it. I want you to know that I 
am also working in the State legislature as a volunteer. I have gone 
down for two legislative sessions and have been able to get the State 
of Ohio to feel somewhat more responsible because I realize this has 
to come from both State and Federal. The answer again, I am afraid, 
is still, and always will be, money. 

Mr. Bussey. I know that you are acquainted with the compre- 
hensive program that the administration has to expand this program 
with the ultimate goal of getting people off public assistance and get- 
ting them on the taxpayer’s side of the public ledger. 

rs. Henperuiter. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think that you have made a very fine presentation 
today. I think that you have given one of the tee I have heard 
on this program. 

Mrs. Henpertirer. Thank you. I hope it brings results. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I think we should thank you. 

Mrs. Henperuiter. I was happy to come. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much. 


Wepnespay, May 26, 1954. 


MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


WITNESS 


Cc. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE WILDLIFE MANAGE- 
MENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We will now hear Mr. C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the 
Wildlife Management Institute. 

Mr. Gutermuth. 

Mr. Gurermutn. Mr. Chairman, my name is C. R. Gutermuth. I 
am vice president of the Wildlife Management Institute, one of the 
oldest, private national conservation organizations in this country. 
The institute is dedicated to the better management and wise utiliza- 
tion of renewable natural resources in the public interest, and the con- 
tinuing efforts of this nonprofit organization date back to 1911. 

_ When the 80th Congress enacted the Taft-Barkley Federal Pollu- 
tion Control Act of 1948, those of us who had followed the progress 
of this legislation through the committees and floor debates hailed its 
passage as a milestone in conservation legislation. For the first time in 
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history, the Federal Government apprenes to be ready to assume 
joint responsibility with the States in helping to correct the shameful 
abuse of precious, life-sustaining resources. Because many of our 
waters cross State boundaries, the assuming of this responsibility 
seemed as just, and as reasonable, as the Federal regulation of inter- 
state trade and commerce. Public Law 845 laid the groundwork for a 
concerted drive by the States, assisted by the Federal Government, to 
eliminate the disgraceful threat to public health and welfare that 
exists along so many of the Nation’s watercourses. 

Here is what the institute said about the enactment of the law in its 
Outdoor News Bulletin of July 2, 1948 : “The Congress also passed the 
Taft-Barkley stream-pollution control bill after rephrasing it and 
striking out some of its most forceful provisions. The bill passed 
the House in its final form over the protests of Representative Karl 
Mundt, of South Dakota, one of the stanchest congressional propo- 
nents of a strong antipollution law. The bill as it stands fails to 
meet all the demands of conservationists for a good pollution-control 
law, but it is regarded as a step in the right direction. It places a 
Federal antipollution law on the books where it may be observed in 
action; and if it fails to check abuses, it may be strengthened with 
amendments by a future Congress. It at least lays the groundwork 
for action in cleaning up one of the most unsavory blots on the Amer- 
ican scene.” You will be interested to know that this news service 
goes to more than 3,500 editors and publishers of newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country. 

enerally speaking, we feel that the law is sound; but that it has 
not been anywhere near as effective as it might have been because the 
Congress has not seen fit to appropriate adequate funds for its imple- 
mentation. Under the original act, Congress authorized the appro- 
priation of $135 million to be spent over a period of 5 years, and the 
82d Congress extended the time limit to June 30, 1956. In the 6 
years that Public Law 845 has been in effect, funds to the amount of 
$162 million have been authorized, but the actual appropriations have 
been only $9,272,068. 

One of the most encouraging features of the original act was the 
promise of Federal aid, in the form of loans to States and municipali- 
ties, for the construction of sewage-treatment facilities. Unfor- 
tunately, however, not one penny of the $22,500,000 authorized for 
this purpose has been appropriated. This sum was not to be used 
as grants but as loans, repayable at interest, and its omission from 
former appropriation bills cannot be regarded as economy. Consid- 
ering the tremendous public loss that is occurring daily through the 
destruction of water supplies, recreation, fisheries, and property 
values, not to mention increased medical expenditures chargeable to 
pollution, the delay in attacking this problem is false economy. Of 
the $1 million authorized annually for grants to cities to finance plan- 
ning and engineering, preliminary to construction, the administrators 
of the act have received only $950,000 over 6 years and nothing since 
1951.. The Water Control Division is authorized under Public Law 
845 to receive $2 million annually, but it received only $903,000 last 
year, less than half its authorized appropriation. 

Millions of people throughout the entire country believe that Con- 
gress should increase the funds for the implementation of Public Law 
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845 to the full amount authorized by the act. Despite severely cur- 
tailed funds, the Public Health Service through its Water Pollution 
Control Division, has been eminently successful in solving several 
aspects of the ollution problem. The model State Pollution Control 
Act has been adopted, with modifications, as basic legislation by nearly 
one-half of the States. Regional pollution control councils embracing 
30 States have been formed. Much progress has been made in meetin 
critical, local problems. With the funds authorized in the act, rea 
progress could be made toward cleaning up the streams of this Nation. 
e respectfully urge this committee to recommend the raising of 
the appropriation for the Water Pollution Control Division of the 
Public Health Service to the full amount authorized by law. These 
funds are urgently needed to remove the blight of pollution from the 
watersheds of the United States, and you definitely will be making a 
good investment in health, wealth, and citizen welfare. Thanks. 


Wepnespay, May 26, 1954. 
Bureau 


WITNESS 
MRS. RICHARD D, RODUE 


Mr. Bussey. We will now hear from Mrs. Richard D. Rodue. 

Mrs. Ropur. I am Mrs. Richard D. Rodue, chairman of the Wash- 
ington legislative committee of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and I am making this statement for Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers with its nearly 
9 million memberships, is concerned with appropriations for pro- 
grams contained in the bill which is now before you and receiving your 
thoughtful consideration. 

The National Congréss of Parents and Teachers is a volunteer or- 
ganization which was founded in 1897 for the purpose of interesting 
mothers in training for their role of motherhood, and to recognize the 
importance of parent-child relationships. It has grown to include 
mothers, fathers, teachers, and adults who are interested in children, 
all working together in a volunteer capacity for child welfare. It is 
child-centered—and recognizes that “all children are our children” re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, therefore, is an or- 
Sea een that is peculiarly associated with the Children’s Bureau. 

erhaps no group—other than a Government agency—has had a closer 
working relationship with the Children’s Bureau. The research and 
resourcefulness of the Children’s Bureau has been felt by the mem- 
bers of the local parent-teacher associations throughout the coun- 
try. The Children’s Bureau has helped us to interpret to our member- 
ship, and to the public as a whole, the importance of maternal and child 
health, aid to crippled children, child welfare, and research concern- 
ing children. 

e White House Conference on Children and Youth emphasized 
the need for consultant services to States by the Children’s Bureau. 
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The recent hearings on juvenile delinquency showed a need to broaden 

the Children’s Bureau so that its program might include emphasis on 
a preventive basis concerning the juvenile and his problems. Preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency is a positive approach to a problem of 
grave concern to parents, as well as teachers. The Children’s Bureau 
with its many well-established programs might well be the agency to 
undertake this wider program. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has long been iden- 
tified with education and the support of all programs that will secure 
the highest advantages of physical, mental, social, and spiritual educa- 
tion for “all of the children of all of the people.” To this end, we have 
become closely associated with the Office of Education, and desire to 
see this agency of the Federal Government strengthened to the end that 
its services to States will be commensurate with the position which it 
holds. We marvel that the Office of Education has been able to main- 
tain its position with the funds at its disposal. We note that the sum 
of $3,100,000 has been requested by the President of the United States, 
and are interested that this is a justifiable increase of about $200,000. 
We are also impressed with the fact—and I might say are pleased— 
that particular attention will be given to “the meager education re- 
pr by the children of migrant workers.” The migrant child and 
his education concerns us in our deep concern for all children, and we 
urge that the full appropriation for the Office of Education be upheld. 

Seasonal agricultural labor is important to the economy of many 
States, and the crops harvested by this labor force are vital to the 
health and welfare of the American people. It has been estimated 
that as many as 1 million children annually suffer the disadvantages 
of following the crops. Because their families move from State to 
State, these children fail to receive the education, health, and welfare 
services available to resident children. They are generally not well 
accepted in the communities through which they pass, with the result 
that their education is sketchy, they are missed in immunization cam- 
paigns, their remedial defects are not cared for, they suffer from some 
malnutrition, and many are illegally employed. Even the limited 
services available to nonresidents often fail to reach them. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is interested in 
these children on the premise that “all children are our children.” We 
are delighted that a request for 100,000, to be administered through 
the Department of Labor has been requested by the President. We ap- 
ee the consideration of the migrant child, recognizing that the 
1ealth, education, safety, and welfare of this child is important, not 
alone to him, but to all children as they live together even for a very 
short time. We urge that this appropriation for the Department 
of Labor be sustained in full. 

The administration of the Children’s Bureau—the Office of Edu- 
cation—the Department of Labor as it affects children—all of these 
agencies are close to us, not because of their personnel, nor because 
they are agencies of the Federal Government, but rather because they 
serve—as do we—all of the children. Children are our greatest re- 
source. We urge your thoughtful consideration and subsequent ac- 
tion that will guard—and make strong—these precious and priceless 
resources. 


Mr, Bussey. Thank you very much, Mrs. Rodue. 
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VocaTionaL Epvucation 
WITNESSES 


CATHERINE T. DENNIS, PRESIDENT-ELECT, AMERICAN HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 

MRS. MARGARET P. MANGER, AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have with us Mrs. Catherine T. Dennis, hemes 
elect, of the American Home Economies Association. Mrs. Dennis, it 
is my understanding that you will speak on vocational education on 
behalf of the American Home Economics Association ? 

Mrs. Dennis. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. If you will identify yourself for the reporter, and 
also mention the lady who is accompanying you and her capacity, we 
will permit you to proceed. 

Mrs. Dennis. I am Catherine T. Dennis, president-elect, American 
Home Economics Association, and Mrs. Margaret Manger, also a mem- 
ber of the association, is with me today. 

I am here on behalf of the vocational education appropriations, 
Mr. Chairman, and I brought some evidence with me. 

I might say that, first, as president-elect, I represent some 22,000 
paid members of the American Home Economics Association. In 
addition to that there are many other trained home economists who 
are not necessarily members of this association, but who do belong to 
allied professional home economics associations. 

I am also the supervisor of home economics in North Carolina, and 
I have prepared this paper which gives the information which I would 
like to give to the committee. 

Mr. Bussey. We shall be glad to have it, and it will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

(The matter refeered to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL Home EcoNoMIcS BY 
CATHERINE 'T. DENNIS, PRESIDENT-ELECT, AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS Asso- 
CIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WHO I AM AND WHAT I REPRESENT 


I am Catherine T. Dennis representing the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion in the capacity of president-elect. In my professional life I am the State 
supervisor of home-economies education for the State of North Carolina, a posi- 
tion I have held for the past 18 years working continuously and closely with 
both the secondary school and the colleges training home-economics teachers. 
In my personal life I am a homemaker living with three adult members of my 
immediate family and considered by the second, third, and fourth generations 
as grandmama since they often share my hearth side. I feel competent to speak 
for some 22,000 members of the American Home Economics Association, all 
professional home economists as well as thousands of school children and adults 
who have been served by the homemaking programs in their school communities. 


OUR ASSOCIATION AIMS 


As association members we work for the well-being of individuals and families, 
for the improvement of homes and for the preservation of those values so 
significant in homelife in America. 
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We believe in the vocational education program and we believe in Federal 
support for it. Millions of American families have been benefited by the 
vocational homemaking program and are indebted to the Untied States Congress 
for its vision in establishing this program through the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1918 and subsequent acts. 


WHAT FEDERAL SUPPORT HAS MEANT 


Your support in appropriating Federal funds to the States has meant: 
1, The establishment of home-economics departments in thousands of high 
schools in every State across the country. This is the only program in which 
students get homemaking instruction daily under well qualified instructors. 

2. The establishment and maintenance of strong teacher-education programs 
in our State supported colleges and universities. 

3. The establishment of strong supervisory programs in this field in all the 
States and Territories. 

4. The establishment of a much-needed program of adult education in home- 
making. 

5. The development of the home-project program through which classroom 
instruction is taken into the homes resulting in activities which improve family 
living. 

6. The establishment and maintenance of a unified program of consultation, 
leadership, and research at the national level through the Office of Education. 
This service has been invaluable to the several States in the exchange of ma- 
terials, upgrading of standards, sharing of information, and coordination of 
effort. 

7. The development of strong in-school youth programs, the Future Home- 
makers of America and the New Homemakers of America. The primary aims 
of both organizations are the preservation of American way of family life, the 
development of the youth into community leaders, better understanding of inter- 
national relationship, and service to one’s family and community. All of which 
are based upon the well-being of individuals and families. 


THE PRESENT STATUS 


In 1952-53 some 23,757 high schools existed in the United States. Of this 
number about 19,000 offered homemaking instruction. 21 percent or 5,000 
were not offering any training in home economics which includes child care, 
nutrition, meal preparation, money management, home care of the sick, clothing, 
relationships, and home improvement. Only 48 percent or 10,240 schools were 
receiving Federal funds because the amount appropriated was insufficient to meet 
the demand. For example, in North Carolina there is a waiting list consisting 
of requests from 164 high schools for funds with which to establish the voca- 
tional home economics program. Some of these date back to 1939 due to in- 
adequate fund with which to meet the demand. Yet North Carolina is paying 
$6 for every $1 of Federal appropriation. 


HOW STATES SUPPORT THE PROGRAM 


States have always more than matched the Federal appropriations. The 
cost of maintaining the educational program is becoming heavier and heavier 
with the ever increasing school population. In 1952-53 the expenditure for 
vocational home economics program was over $48 million with Federal funds 
amounting to $6 million of the total or 14.6 percent. These funds guaranteed 
home economics instruction to 782,492 high-school students and some 544,000 
adults. In addition to reimbursement of part of the salary States use these 
funds for travel related to the program, home visiting, and adult work. 


WHY FEDERAL SUPPORT IS NEEDED 


Continued Federal support is needed for : 
1. Maintaining and improving standards: Even a small amount of reimburse- 

ment serves as a stimulus for improving the local program. They encourage 

schools to improve standards for equipment and qualifications of teachers. 

z. Enriching the program: The additional funds provide for home visiting, 
work with out-of-school youth and adults, and extended employment for com- 
munity work. Loss of these funds would mean reducing or losing these aspects 
of the homemaking-education program since many schools put back into their 
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local programs the amount of reimbursement they receive from Federal support. 

3. Getting and holding qualified teachers: Having a vocational program 
affects the interest of teachers in the position. Any decrease in Federal funds 
would mean a lowering of salaries in many States making it difficult to hold 
the present teachers as well as affecting the recruiting of prospective teachers. 
Any lowering of standards will immediately show a lowering of standards in 
all professional areas of home economics since the majority of home economists 
in all fields receive their basic training in institutions which are reimbursed 
from vocational funds. In fact many fields rely upon the teacher-education 
field for supplying their professional home economists. Therefore, any cur- 
tailment of funds would not only limit but more than likely reduce the effec- 
tiveness of all professional training in the field of home economics. 

4. Meeting ever-increasing demands: The annual increase in school popula- 
tion is requiring both expansion and development of more home-economics 
programs and school administrators and parents are demanding the program 
in med local schools. Federal funds are urgently needed to help meet these 
demands. 


THE NEED FOR HOME ECONOMICS TRAINING 


We need home-economics programs today because : 

1. The age for marrying has lowered so much in the United States that 
about one-third of our girls are married by the time they are 20 years of age. 
This means that these young women need training during their high-school 
period to help prepare for homemaking and parenthood. 

2. More women and girls are in the labor market today than ever in the 
history of our country. Over one-third of all the women are gainfully employed 
and are needed in the labor market to help with our Nation's production and 
economy programs. They have dual jobs—wage earner and homemaker. Home 
economies can give them the help needed to more efficiently manage a home. 
At the same time this program helps with the training of their daughters to 
assume home responsibilities. 

3. In a world of turmoil, families are our most important assets. Home 
economics emphasizes the importance of good family living through instruction 
in all areas of family living. 

I hope that what I have said will help you to understand how important 
is home economics in a high-school program and how much we need your 
continued support and interest. 

Gentlemen, we of the American Home Economies Association urge you to 
recommend a total appropriation for vocational education of $29,300,000 with 
the proportionate amount of $8 million for home economics. 


Mrs. Dennis. In summarizing that, I have about five points which 
1 would like to present to you which will substantiate what I have 
said in this paper. 

In the first place, a lawyer always produces some evidence, and I 
am not going to read all of this, but 9 a folder here which has 
169 requests from individual superintendents of public schools in 
North Carolina, consisting of Indians, whites, and Negroes now on 
the waiting list in North tueclinn alone, asking for some economics 
funds for their first teacher for next year. 

That, to me, is definitely evidence, in my State, and it can be 
assumed that it exists in practically all the other States. 

There is a great demand for more funds to meet just the present 
demands in the States for home economics teachers, and some of these 
schools have home economics teachers on what is known as the State 
allotted, or the average daily attendance allotment, but those teachers 
usually have other subjects in addition to home economics, and they 
are so busy working with many duties in the schools that they do not 
have an opportunity to get into the homes nor to direct any home 
projects, nor to work with the adults in a community. 

By having these vocational educational funds, it releases them of 
other school duties, and gives them an opportunity to work in the com- 
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munity, so that what they teach the child in the classroom goes over 
into the home, and which, as a result of that, we think shows marked 
improvement in family living. 

If that is the demand at the present time, which it certainly is, in 
the field of home economics, we know that with this large increase in 
school population that the demand will increase. 

With the consolidation program. for example, where we have now 
one teacher, we will need several teachers. 

We can transfer 1 or 2 teachers from some of the smaller schools, 
but since we do not meet the present demand, we will not be able to 
meet the demand with this very large incoming group. 

T was in a rural school last week, where the principal was asking for 
funds for next year, and he said “What am I going to do when I have 
29 seniors going out, and 71 coming in, in the ninth grade?” 

That just illustrates the conditions in one small rural school as to 
the increases at the present time. We have those two factors to con- 
sider—present demand and future demand—and then we know that in 
the United States at the present time the labor market is turning to 
women for its labor force, and we have the largest number of women 
employed today that we have ever had in the history of our country. 

These women are holding dual jobs, and they have much less time 
with their families than they had before. Much of what we consider 
as the home training, cannot be done in the home because the woman 
is simply not there, and when she is there, she is too tired to do more 
than what is absolutely required. 

We feel that we need to train her daughters as much as we can in 
the homes and in the schools in order that they may assume some of the 
responsibilities of homemaking. 

In addition to that, we do offer courses for adults and instruction 
in homemaking, so the adults can become up to date on some of the 
newer trends in the management of their time, energy, and their 
resources. 

Then, one of the problems that is facing us, certainly in my area 
of the country, is this very early age of marriage. I was in another 
high school 2 weeks ago, and b were 8 girls in the ninth grade, 
or the first year of high school, who had married since the opening 
of school. 

That means that some of them are staying in school, but most of 
them are leaving school and we feel if we could give them vocational 
training—and in fact, the administrator told us that it has a tre- 
mendous holding power—and if we can get to know the girls and 
know their home conditions, we could keep those girls in school longer 
and, perhaps, more easily forestall some of this early marriage, and 
if not, we could at least offer them instruction as young married people 
in their communities. 

They are really not prepared for marriage, and then they marry 
and live on a shoestring, as well as their children, very soon, and they 
do not know how to cope with many homemaking problems. 

This creates a great deal of tension, and a great deal of family prob- 
lems and we think it has something to do with much of the early 
separations which seem to be prevalent in this country. 

hen a good point which t would like to emphasize is that voca- 
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for ee home economists throughout the country, and we 
need not only to retain what we have, but we need to increase the 
eT of money so that the professional standards will be main- 
tained. 

These funds not only affect the training of the teachers in the public 
schools, but nearly every other field which requires a home economics 
trained person, such as a dietitian in a hospital, and in public eating 
places, and private — and women in business who assist in the 
retailing of commodities, all of whom have basically the home eco- 
nomics training which we require of teachers. 

Hp they replace the home economist largely from the teaching 
field. 

The extensions in most States also take as home agents the girls 
who are trained through the teaching profession, either upon gradu- 
ation or after they have been taught a few years, and are able to 
organize the material. 

e feel that we must maintain these standards or else not only 
will the teaching profession be affected, but so will many other pro- 
fessions. 

Our profession very definitely deals with home and family living, 
and the contributions which we are able to make will, we feel, make 
for a stronger family life in this country, and in that way encourage 
the building of ideals and attitudes and the development of basic 
skills needed for family living. 

We, who are members of the Home Economics Association, and I, 
who have worked now for 30 years in the teaching profession, feel we 
need to have the full support of this committee in our request for 
$29 million. Of that, $8 million will go to home economics. 

I talked with the superintendent—in fact, I had a delegation in 
yesterday, which has been requesting funds since 1944, and the nine 
men in the party all said that it was their belief that home economics 
was the most important subject that they had, and they wanted more 
money for his work. 

I have another delegation coming in Friday morning in behalf of 
a school which likewise has been on the request list for some 7 years. 
Some of these requests date back to 1939 simply because we have not 
had enough money in the State to meet the demands. This just 
applies to one State, since I did not have the time to obtain informa- 
tion from all, but I work with the Southern States, and I know the 
situation fairly well there. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to compliment the American Home 
Economics Association on two points, particularly : 

First, because the committee has had a good demonstration that 
their president-elect knows her business, and knows the field. 

Mrs. Dennis. Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. Secondly, because the association has selected someone 
from North Carolina. 

Mrs. Dennis. I just wish Mr. Barden had been here. 

Mr. Bussey. I know of no State, including my own State of Illinois, 
which has done more to promote the progress of vocational education 
in all its different phases, than has the State of North Carolina, and 
we are very proud here in the House of Representatives to have your 
distinguished Member of Congress, Mr. wi rh Barden, who has 
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such an intense and sincere interest in this program, and who has had 
such interest for many, many years. 

I assure you that he has been a great help to Members of Congress 
in understanding this program, and I also want to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the State of North Carolina, not only in regard 
to the vocational educational program, but in regard to other pro- 
grams in obtaining the interest of the State legislature to the point 
where it is contributing not what might be considered its share of 
money, but even beyond that, in order to make some of these programs 
really work. 

I think we can all be justly proud of the record of the State of 
North Carolina. 

Mrs. Dennis. I think now the State is appropriating about $6 to $1, 
and we do feel in the State that we cannot appropriate much more, 
because the financial structure of the State will not support it. They 
have supported us wonderfully well in the State, and the legislators 
are very fine to us, but I think they are beginning to feel that they 
have gone just about as far as they can, smacialiy with this ever- 
mounting population of young people in the schools. 

Mr. Bussey. They have done a marvelous job, and as chairman of 
this committee, I commend the State of North Carolina very highly. 

Mrs. Dennis. Thank you very much. 


Wepnespay, May 26, 1954. 
VocaTionaL REHABILITATION 
WITNESSES 


FRANCIS J. CUMMINGS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE DELAWARE 
COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 

HULEN C. WALKER, LEGISLATIVE ANALYST, AMERICAN FOUNDA- 
TION FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have with us representatives of the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind. It is my understanding that 
Mr. Cummings was unable to be here, but we have with us Mr. Walker, 
who will make the presentation. 

Mr. Walker, I recognized you from your visit to see me in my office 
not long ago. 

Mr. Waker. Yes, sir. I think I have been around to see most of 
you gentlemen here at different times. 

Mr. Busser. If you will identify yourself to the reporter, Mr. 
Walker, you may proceed, and give whatever you desire in the way of 
a statement. 

Mr. Warxer. Thank you, sir. 

For the record, my name is Hulen C. Walker, and I am the legisla- 
tive analyst for the American Foundation for the Blind. 

I appreciate this opportunity to come over here today to talk to 

i gentlemen. I think I have talked to both of you off the record, 

ut we appreciate the opportunity of putting on record here our sug- 
gestions. 
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Over the years our agencies for the blind across the country have 
attempted to rehabilitate many blind people, and as of now we feel 
that we have done a fair job on what we had with which to work, and 
the amount of funds provided by the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

We have approximately 25,000 people employed today, generally 
speaking, as a result of the rehabilitation programs. 

We want to point out one thing which we would like to suggest to 
this committee to consider. We do not want you to set a redial, be- 
cause the precedent has already been set by Congress in allotting a 
certain amount of the various appropriations to be used for the blind. 

For instance, Congress many years ago set up an appropriation for 
sores 4 service. From year to year that appropriation has continued 
as such, and we know from year to year what is available. 

The same is true in regard to public assistance. 

Now, the Workers for the Blind would like to recommend that this 
committee consider earmarking or specifying a certain percent of the 
rehabilitation funds for the rehabilitation of the blind. One reason 
why we feel that that would be good—well, we know it would be 
good—is that it costs a little more, we admit, to rehabilitate the blind, 
and it takes a little longer to rehabilitate a blind person. 

Our number is not so great as the overall group of severely dis- 
abled, and when we have to go in and clamor for funds along with 
the thousands and thousands of others, it sometimes places a burden 
on the Administrator in deciding how much should go here, and how 
much should go there. 

We have been fairly lucky over the years, and as of the present 
fiscal year, I think the figure is between 16 percent and 17 percent of 
the overall Federal appropriation, for rehabilitation which is going 
into the agencies to rehabilitate the blind. We would like to go on 
record as recommending that probably 20 percent be earmarked as re- 
habilitation funds for rehabilitating the blind. The reason I say 20 
percent is that it is approximately 3.5 percent more than we had this 

ear, but as time goes on our applications for rehabilitation, as you 
now, grow greater. Our staff becomes more eflicient, and we can 
handle more cases. 

Really, today, we have discussed a figure, but we do not believe we 
could use too many millions of dollars, but we would be very happy if 
the Congress would consider such an earmarked appropriation on a 
perseptngewige basis, in order that this work icky, be carried along 

rom year to year, and as the overall ag ale og increased, this au- 
thorization would naturally follow along in the same channel. 

As I said in the beginning, I represent the American Foundation for 
the Blind, and I would like to just say a word about what that organi- 
zation is. 

If you are not familiar with it, but you probably are, it is an agency 
which does research in work for the blind, both on a social and eco- 
nomic level, and legislative and otherwise. We try to evaluate the 
needs of the blind and make recommendations to the States, as well 
as to the Federal Government. 

We furnish consultative service in regard to problems to the agencies 
which are actually serving the Pedi sane). his policy was worked 
out in cooperation with the State people who are serving the clients 
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across the Nation in a conference as far back as last year, and 2 or 
3 other conferences, where we try to determine what would be the 
best policy in getting the most benefits for the group which we are 
trying to serve. 

I think, gentlemen, that that is about my statement. 

I have also handed to the clerk a written statement which I would 
like to have included in the record, prepared by the chairman of the 
legislative committee of the American Association of Workers for the 
Blind, which is a professional association of individuals serving the 
group. 

‘ Me. Bussey. The statement of Mr. Cummings will be inserted into 
the record, Mr. Walker, immediately following your remarks. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


TESTIMONY REGARDING APPROPRIATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PRE- 
SENTED ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


My name is Francis J. Cummings. My professional occupation is executive 
secretary of the Delaware Commission for the Blind, in which capacity I direct, 
among other things, a program of yocational rehabilitation of the blind, includ- 
ing a controlled business-enterprises program. I appear before you on behalf 
of the American Association of Workers for the Blind, a nationwide association 
of professional people working to alleviate the burden of blindness. I am cur- 
rently chairman of its legislative committee. The association’s membership is 
made up of both blind and sighted workers. I myself am blind, having lost 
my sight at the age of 12. This is mentioned only to indicate that what I have 
to say is based on personal as well as professional experience. 

We of the American Association of Workers for the Blind respectfully urge 
the members of the committee to recommend that, of whatever appropriation 
may be made for vocational rehabilitation of the disabled, at least 20 percent 
be earmarked for the vocational rehabilitation of the blind. This request is 
based on the following considerations : 

First, experience over the years has shown that the cost of properly rehabili- 
tating blind people throughout the country bears approximately this 20-percent 
ratio to the cost of rehabilitating all disabled groups. 

Secondly, we wish to guard against the tendency, a natural one, I suppose, to 
deal first with those applicants whose disabilities are such that quick and rela- 
tively easy rehabilitation may be effectuated. The blind are not susceptible to 
quick or easy rehabilitation. All the more satisfaction when the tremendous 
undertaking has a happy issue. In a program of extension and expansion of 
vocational rehabilitation, it is quite possible that there will not be sufficient funds 
to meet the heavy cost of rehabilitating the blind after the increased number 
of less severely disabled applicants have been taken care of. Our work with 
blind people is one of the glories of the State-Federal programs of vocational 
rehabilitation. Safeguard it for us, we urge you, by earmarking for our work 
at least 20 percent of whatever appropriations you may recommend. 

Finally, may we respectfully request that you look with favor upon vocational 
rehabilitation and recommend for distribution to the States funds at least as 
great as were allocated for the current year, and that such appropriations be 
recommended without too restrictive language. Only through your good will 
and the good will of your counterparts in the various States can the blind and 
other disabled look forward with hope to the future. 


Mr. Waker. Thank you, Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. Any questions, Mr. Fogarty ? 

Mr. Focarry. No questions. 

Mr. Buspey. Thank you very much, Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Watxer. Thank you for the opportunity of coming in and 
talking with you gentlemen. 
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VocaTionaL Epucation 
WITNESSES 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 

L. E. WASS, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL 
ARTS; DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL AND ADULT EDUCATION, 
DAVENPORT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have with us today the Honorable Ben F. Jensen, 
a member of this committee, who will now introduce the next wit- 
ness, Mr. Wass, who desires to speai: in reg#rd to vocational 
education. 

Mr. Jensen, you may proceed. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I have been honored with the privil- 
ege of introducing Mr. L. E. Wass, of Davenport, Iowa. Mr. Martin, 
who also was to be here, seems to have had some business out in Iowa 
today, and he has asked me if I would introduce Mr. Wass. 

Mr. Wass is from Davenport, Iowa, and he is the director of in- 
dustrial education and is national president of the National Council 
of Local Administrators of Vocational Education and Practical Arts. 

Mr. Wass has been in the educational field for the past 40 years. 

I would like also to introduce to the committee Mrs. Wass, who has 
accompanied Mr. Wass here today. 

Mr. Wass has a prepared statement, but desires to brief his state- 
ment. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Wass. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, here is my complete statement, with pppendages to 
it to support my statements referred to in the first section, and I will 
reduce this for brevity so that everyone can get down to an informal 
discussion. 

Mr. Bussey. We shall insert your entire prepared statement in the 
record, and you may brief it in your own words, if you will. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Mr. Chairman, to identify myself, I am L. E. Wass, director of industrial 
and adult education of the public schools of Davenport, Iowa. I am president 
of the National Cotincil of Local Administators of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts, the only national organization of local administrators in the 
field of vocational education. 

A local director of vocational education is in a position which feels the sensitive 
public pulse in the field of vocational education. The craft and service com- 


mittees, unions, employers’ organizations and the trainees themselves constantly 
make their opinions, both critical and constructive, known to my office. 


GROUPS OF REQUESTS 


Specific requests were received from 25 organizations and groups: State super- 
intendents of public instruction, State directors of vocational education, State 
supervisors of trade and industries, city superintendents, associate superin- 
tendents, city directors of vocational education, principals of trade schools, 
coordinators of various vocational services, teachers from all divisions of voca- 
tional work, State vocational associations, State councils, city teacher associa- 
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tions, boards of education, adult education councils, joint apprentice commit- 
tees, labor unions, licensed practical nurses association, chambers of commerce, 
manufacturers, sales organizations, junior chambers of commerce, employers, 
employees, parents, and students. 

Each of these ask that we do everything possible to convey to this committee 
the necessity for the full appropriation of the authorization. The requests are 
a good cross section of opinions as they come from the largest cities to the small- 
est high schools at the crossroads of the Nation. 


PROGRAM OF OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Vocational administrators believe that there are five steps to a complete 
ceccupational adjustment: (1) occupational orientation; (2) training to enter 
the labor market advantageously; (3) placement; (4) followup; (5) retraining. 

In a rapidly changing labor force it may be necessary for an individual to 
be retrained. We expect that the steps followup and retraining may be a 
recurring cycle which the worker of today will experience several times 
during a span of working years. This is one of the job protections the 
American workman possesses. Vocational education is not a job that can be 
done once and then forgotten. It makes no difference whether a worker is 
1 day less than 21 vears of age, or 1 day more than 21, the problem to society 
is just the same if he is misplaced. On the farm, in the factory, in the trades, 
in the office, and in the home, our people must be retrained again and again 
to keep abreast of new responsibilities. 


DROPOUTS 


Youth of school age presents a serious dropout problem to the vocational 
administrator. Dropouts, whether the termination is of their own choice or 
not, are a collective problem because their number is sizable. They are on 
the market with no merchantable skill. Vocational education holds the interest 
of the school youth while they are learning and earning. You will find a very 
close relationship between dropouts and juvenile crime. 

The total dropouts, plus those who graduate but do not attend college, indicate 
that 84.2 of the original 100 will be on the labor market with no merchantable 
skill unless vocational education is made available to them 


EQUALIZATION OF OPPORTUNITY 


We owe an equalization of educational opportunity to the young men and 
women who must earn a living without the benefit and blessing of a college 
education. The momentum and romance of cultural education carries and even 
sweeps many of our youth into college beyond a natural proportion. 

There is a known employment pattern which is an inventory of the payroll 
jobs of this country. Ideally, if the training or educational pattern was the 
counterpart of, and in proportion to, the employment pattern we would be doing 
an excellent job. 


EDUCATION IN FOREIGN LANDS 


From 1918, when the basic Smith-Hughes Act was passed with its planned 
increase in authorization, the subsequent acts of George-Reid, George-Elzey, 
George-Deen, and George-Barden have made varying amounts available to the 
vocational schools of the States and Territories. (See table I appended.) 
There are places where cuts in our Federal budget may be effected, but this 
is not one of them. 

We feel strongly that the youth of the United States needs to be saved for 
the future, as well as do the youth of other countries. If you will give voca- 
tional education an amount equai to the amount spent on education in foreign 
lands, vocational schools will do a training job which will pay for itself many 
times over. 


ENROLLMENT LOSS 
Since the budget cut effective in 1951, the loss in enrollment by divisions is as 


follows: Agriculture 24,626, home economics 67,214, trades and industry 12,263, 
and distributive education 129,686. (See table II appended.) 
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PROGRAM COSTS 


The peak of vocational appropriations was for the year 1946-47. The voca- 
tional schools are operating today on a 50-cent dollar just the same as everyone 
else. Vocational education needs two times the present appropriation to operate 
on the reduced dollar. 


INTERSTATE RESPONSIBILITY 


The problem of vocational education is more than a theoretical interstate 
responsibility. Of the total urban population of the State of Iowa living in 
cities of 15,000 or over, 47 percent are immediately adjacent to the east and 
west State borders. Because trade unions and associations are organized by 
and within metropolitan areas and not by some political subdivision, by agree- 
inent, we now pay no attention to geographical borders. 

I have received an indicative complaint from a large municipality saying they 
will not need Federal funds if: (1) training is confined to payroll jobs in the 
community; (2) the trainees remain within their municipality; (3) trainees 
do not enter the Armed Forces. 

The labor force is constantly moving across State lines. This country owes 
much of its greatness to the free flow of goods and services from one political 
subdivision to another. The labor force shifts and when it does it creates a 
new training need. 


IOWA PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Iowa is not unlike other Midwestern States. The vocational program reaches 
only a small portion of her schools, which indicates that if the training program 
is left to the local community it will not be done. Iowa offers vocational agri- 
culture in 30.3 percent of her schools, trade and industrial training in only 4.4 
percent, vocational homemaking in 24.6 percent, and distributive education in 
only 2 percent. 

FALLACIES 


Vocational education appropriations are under attack from several sources. 
The several reasons lose their identity under the guise of political expediency. 
There have been many fallacies put forward and I should like to examine some 
of these: 

Fallacy 1: Since some States believe in States rights in tideland oil, the 
States rights in all other matters of responsibility should prevail. Let’s examine 
the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act which were established 
for the general welfare of the Nation and are enforced and hang by the slender 
thread of interstate commerce. Each State has a labor department and its own 
child-labor laws. If either child labor or vocational education is turned over 
to the States, you will have chaos because you will have 48 well-intentioned 
independent State acts without standardization. 

Fallacy 2: There is a claim that the vocational program has reached its 
maturity. The Extension Service has been operating for over 60 years. They 
claim they have not matured yet and Congress has increased their appropriation 
approximately 23 percent. 

Fallacy 3: A contention has been made that the cost is only $1 per pupil and 
that the States can readily absorb this. The $1 premise is entirely without fact. 
The average Federal cost is $8.17 per trainee and ranges from $2.60 per trainee 
in California to $30.08 in Wyoming. (See table III appended.) Federal ex- 
penditures in vocational education per census capita per month is 1.4 cents, and 
for the entire year is 15.9 cents, which is less than the cost of a package of 
cigarettes. The “matching” State and local moneys are $9.48 per Federal dollar 
to a low of $1.10 per Federal dollar. (See table IV appended.) The State and 
local expenditures should be ealled overmatching because they average $4.66 
to each Federal dollar. (See table V appended.) The local schools_ have, in 
addition to this cost, the maintenance and upkeep of building, equipment, and 
supplies. In all the States, less than $40,000 was spent for equipment from 
Federal funds in 1952. 

Fallacy 4: It has been said that “the proposed cut does not indicate a lack of 
concern.” This is a case of being damned by faint praise. A cutback will 
only shift the expense from one level to another and the cost of the shift is the 
destruction of the cornerstones and safeguards of the vocational program. 
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Fallacy 5: There is a whispered philosophy that ‘funds should not be ear- 
marked.” These funds must never be passed on to the States without the 
security clause. Funds must come to the States allotted specifically for each 
service under the established formula for distribution. 

Fallacy 6: There has been “off the cuff” discussion in official circles about 
shifting vocational education to the States. In answer to one of our leading 
vocational administrators, President Eisenhower leaves no doubt or question 
in anyone’s mind about where he stands on vocational education. His letter 
reads : 


Orrice or Dwicut E1rs—ENHOWER, 
ComM™MoOpORE HOTEL, 
New York, N. Y., September 27, 1952. 
Mr. C. M. MILier, 
State Board for Vocational Education, Topeka, Kans. 

Dear Mr. Mitter: I understand you would like to have from me a brief 
statement which you might use in the October issue of several publications 
dealing with vocational education. You are free to use the following: 

“One of the greatest things about the United States is the fact that it has 
achieved the highest level of mass education in history. This American sys- 
tem has many unique and valuable phases, among the most important of which 
are the land-grant colleges, the experiment stations, the vocational education 
program in high schools, the county-agent system, and the Future Farmers and 
4-H programs.” 

“The wealth of the world is created by the work of skilled hands on raw mate- 
rials. Our magnificent system of vocational education is constantly developing 
increased understanding of raw materials, and is helping to develop the skilled 
hands and the clear minds essential to turning those raw materials into useful 
wealth.” 

“One thing I like especially about the program is that it calls for genuine 
understanding and cooperation on the part of Federal, State, and local agencies. 
Here the Federal Government is a helpful partner, not an officious boss. That 
is how it should be.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwieut D. EISENHOWER. 


From: Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, United States Senate, 83d Congress, Ist 
session, on H. R. 5246, page 400. 


MANION COMMITTEE SURVEY 


Recently a copy of the Manion Committee Survey on Vocational Education 
in the State of Wyoming, and the answers to the questions were collated in my 
office. The replies were excellently stated and merit your attention. I am ask- 
ing that the full collation be inserted and appended to your committee’s report. 
Briefly, the Wyoming report was that there was no evidence of duplication of 
services in the State and Federal administrative agencies. Because of clear 
operational policies no substantial amount has ever been disapproved or disal- 
lowed. The State of Wyoming doubts they could do a better job if the Federal 
aid were withdrawn. They state there is no one best level of Government for 
the operation of the peculiar individual responsibilities of local, State, and Fed- 
eral administration of vocational education. 

They then conclude, the Federal Government, because of its primary respon- 
sibilities, wide taxing powers, and the disparity of economic wealth, must be 
considered as the appropriate top level for all administration of vocational edu- 
cation. They state emphatically that vocational education cannot be adequately 
financed nor operated over the Nation at any one level of government. (See 
Manion Committee Survey on Vocational Education in the State of Wyoming 
appended. ) 

TRAINING FOR WAR PRODUCTION 


Vocational education was necessary in the production of the instruments of 
war during the second world conflict. The vocational schools trained about 
7% million at an approximate cost of $40 per capita. When the next conflict 
comes, time will be a greater factor than before. 
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It takes longer to learn to make the instruments of war than it does to learn 
to use them. Is it wise to reduce the potency of a solid unified standby resource 
program into 48 separate programs? If the burden of vocational education is 
passed to the 48 separate States, it will require experimentation, legal probing, 
and the sacrifice of priceless time, to secure a unified program if war production 
is needed. A reduction in appropriation is not wise in peace and is unthinkable 
while swords rattle. 

Substandard and defective materials can be discarded, but with substandard 
or misplaced human beings we must continue to live. Our fellow man will 
either be employed, on relief, or with the mob, Ours, gentlemen, is the choice, 
because we are directing, by policy and finance, where they will go. Our choice 
must be wise and timely. 

Congress passed the George-Barden Act to supplement the basic Smith-Hughes 
Act. Congress then diluted the George-Barden authorization of $29,300,000 by 
appropriating only $18,538,261. I am reminded of the Napoleonic color bearer 
who did not fall back in defeat when his troops were attacked. In reply to an 
officer who ordered, “Bring the colors back to the regiment” said, “Bring the 
troops up to the colors.” 

The National Council of Local Administrators of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts, speaking for their State councils and the 25 identified groups, 
ask you —_ urgently for the full appropriation of $29,300,000 to carry on this 
vital work. 


APPENDIX 
TaBLeE I.—Federal funds for vocational education allotted to States and Territories, 
1918- 


eorge George- 
Year ending June 30 Reed Dee Barden bh all 


Act 


$18, 538, 261 


Source: Federal Security Agency. 


1949... aga 760 27’ 127) 882 

1998... 683, 19) 810, 979 

1990...) | 600, 000 90a 
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TaBLeE II.—Enroliment in federally aided vocational classes, by type of program and 
year, 1918-52 


Type of program 


| 
Distributive | Home eco- | Trades and 
occupations nomics industry 


~ 


E58 


! Peak of enrollment, 
Source: Federal Security Agency. 


Year Total | 
Agriculture | 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) (5) (6) 
| | 

988 7146, 402 | 234, 984 1, 391, 389 | 793, 213 

420 1771, 028 341,440 | 1 1, 458, 605 792, 347 

613 764, 975 1 364,670 | 1, 430, 366 1 804, 602 

513 651, 604 313,475 | 1, 328, 521 | 801, 913 

640, 791 292,936 | 1, 139, 766 | 762, 628 

584, 533 235, 141 | 968, 846 720, 098 

510, 331 174, 672 | 911, 816 | 630, 844 

446, 953 | 152,781 | 890, 464 522, 733 

469, 959 | 181, 509 | 806, 605 | 543, 080 

| See eres 491, 967 | 297, 534 | 873,771 | 618, 471 
605, 099 215, 049 | 954, 041 | 850, 597 
596, 033 156, 615 871, 891 | 804, 515 
584, 133 | 129, 433 818, 766 | 758, 409 

538, 586 88, 429 741, 503 | 715, 239 
460, 876 36, 008 | 627, 394 | 685, 804 
_ 349, 346 | 503, 865 

784, 986 164, 420 495, 629 
753, 418 177, 205 | 466, 685 
652; 594 156, 767 | 409, 843 
3 536, 528 71, 208 139, 341 | 325, 889 
475, 828 | 118, 708 296, 884 
324, 247 | 63, 395 | 217, 500 

265, 058 | 48, 938 | 184, 819 
104, 895 | 39, 414 | 135, 548 


Local 
7) 


State 
(6) 


State 
and local 
total 


Federal 
(4) 


Federal, 
State 
and local 
total 
(3) 

46. 26 


fiscal year 1952 


Enrollment 
3, 165, 988 


State or Territory 
New 


: 


a 
s 
5 
= 
i 
| 


Puerto Rico. 
Virgin Islands. 


District of Columbia... 


West Virginia... 
Wisconsin. 


Rhode Island__- 
South Carolina_ 


North Dakota... 


Louisiana... ........- 
Maine. 
Mississippi - - 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey --..-- 
New Mexico. 
North Carolina... - 


Kentucky. 


Connecticut... 
Delaware 
Florida... 


Mar 


8.17 38.09 15. 10 22. 99 

tn 65, 911 45. 10. 34. 34.79 

a. gE 19, 637 40. 8. 32. 6.75 
75, 776 34. 7. 27. 11. 25 
opp 392, 443 22. 2. 20. 1,75 

35, 987 31. 6. 25. 5.65 

23, 377 77. ll, 66. 57, 25 
6, 780 85. 24. 61. 31.10 

n= ATES 101, 630 34. 3. 31. 1.06 

144, 106 32, 5. 27. 3. 89 

f+ 8, 894 67. 17. 49. 16. 92 

105, 087 59. 11. 48. 17.77 

65, 065 52. 9. 42. 6.32 

oil 56, 262 38. 9. 28. 5.30 

29, 166 47. 13. 33. 9. 60 

52,177 40. 13. 26. 5.18 

Soucneweiien 66, 795 54. 7. 47. 8. 25 

asrnesseal 7, 350 73. 22. 50. 17. 42 

24, 101 66. 12. 54. 28. 11 

Siekonaae 61, 586 89. 8. 80. 40.00 

ciara 117, 656 41. 7. 34. 9. 84 

68, 406 46. 8. 38. 14. 57 

ines peat 94, 994 28. 6. 21. 9. 69 

eee 63, 959 46. ll. 34. 8. 58 

8, 049 76, 21. 55. 11.00 

25, 226 45. 12. 33. 7.04 

3, 854 60. 29. 31. 5.90 

6, 321 63. 25. 38. 11, 29 

25, 669 157. 21. 136. 26, 31 

8, 219 75. 20. 54. 7.84 

120, 797 105. 14. 91. 24. 65 

103, 088 46. 8. 38. 23. 65 
Senseussunspheeneal 9, 490 72, 22. 49. 23.13 

77, 190 53. 14, 39. 7.45 

59, 831 59. 9. 50. 11.38 
Oregon 24, 237 50. 9. 41. 16.15 

94, 218 79. 15. 63. 45.36 
4,112 73. 25. 48. 13. 63 

éwernsetemnseeholteaiae 119, 006 23. 4. 19. 8. 29 
88, 783 37. 7. 29. 11. 40 
309, 581 39. 4. 35. 34. 67 
32, 416 35. 5. 30. 2.17 
BE 6, 331 67. 25. 42. 9. 55 
69, 170 58. 8. 49. 28. 02 

Fash 85, 240 32. 3. 28. 8. 83 
26, 478 65. 16. 49. 9. 52 
99, 813 40. 6. 34. 3. 27 
ice 5, 486 88. 30. 58. 8.51 
8, 304 42. 12. 30. 30. 48 |...- 
13, 312 54. 12. 42. 42.19 |... 
33, 739 42. 14. 27. 27.83 |...- 
781 77. 27. 50. 50. 83 |...- i 
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TaBLe 1V.—State and local expenditures per dollar of Federal expenditures in order 
of ratio, 1952 


State-local 
Total all sources | expenditures 
State or Territory (Federal, State, | per dollar 
and local) of Federal 
expenditures 


5, 473, 031. 


Py 
ye 


eorgia 
South Carolina 
Michigan... ..... 


x 


8 


PPP PHS 


L, 731, 242. 
2, 979, 928. 


South Dakota. 
Kentucky 
Wyoming 
Puerto Rico 


35 | 


235, 017. 95 


Average. 


1 $4. 66 
1, 384, 035. 31 
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Taste V.—State and local expenditures per dollar of Federal expenditures for 
vocational education, by type of program and year, 1918-52 


Type of program 


All pro- 


Home Trades and 
pations economics | industry 


(4) (5) (6) 


NER 


1 Teacher training not reported separately after 1947. 
Source: Federal Security Agency. 


QUESTIONS BY THE MANION CoMMITTEE IN WyoMING SuRvEY AND ANSWERS 
GIvEN To QuEsTION (COLLATED WYOMING REQUEST AND REePorT)— 
STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 


In connection with this Federal-aid program, the survey agency will confer 
at length with each department or agency on the following areas of inquiry: 

Question 1. A. What discretion do the State authorities have in the apportion- 
ment of funds and administration of funds in this Federal-aid program? 

Answer 1. A. The State authorities have practiced greatest discretion in 
the apportionment of funds and the assignment of funds in the vocational 
education program. The only limitations would be those which are authorized 
by the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden: Acts. The limitations to complete dis- 
cretion upon the part of State authorities are as follows: 

(a) The instructors must be qualified. 

(b) The students must be able to profit from the instruction. 

(c) The facilities must be adequate. 

(d) There must be sufficient time for them to properly learn the skills taught. 

(e) Funds appropriated for specific services may not be used for other specific 

grams. As an example: funds earmarked for agriculture cannot be used for 
memaking. 

B. What is the role of the federally approved State plan? 

B. (a) The role of the State plan is to provide for the development of a State 
administered pattern for the operating of vocational education programs which 
include proposed standards agreed upon by labor and management, by repre- 
sentatives of American business and by public school authorities. 


Year 
Teacher ! 
training 
(1) (2) (3) | (7) 
| 
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(b) To provide for uniformity of operation and standards over the Nation. 

Question 2. What supervision does the State agency have over local agencies 
in this field? 

Answer 2. Supervision of local school programs of vocational education is a 
shared responsibility between the State board of vocational education and the 
local board of education. The responsibilities of the State board of education 
are in the main the determination of the qualifications of the local program 
in the matter of meeting the standards of the State plan for vocational 
education. 

Question 3. What kind of supervision does the Federal agency exercise in 
these Federal aid fields? Are there direct relationships between the Federal 
agency and the local agencies? 

Answer 3. The United States Office of Education exercises no supervision in 
relation to the local operating programs of vocational education. The only 
type of supervision given by the United States Office of Education is conducted 
entirely at the State level and is composed of regular audits and program 
reviews by staff members af the United States Office of Education working 
directly and exclusively with State level personnel. 

Question 4. Over a period of time have the Federal requirements on the selec- 
tion of personnel in this field had a constructive or handicapping effect on the 
administration of this function? 

Answer 4. By all means, the United States Office of Education requirements 
upon the selection of personnel in vocational education has had a very construc- 
tive effect upon the administration, operation, and development of vocational 
education in this State. 

Question 5. Does the Federal agency disallow substantial State or local ex- 
penditure? Does the Federal agency have clear and well understood policies sup- 
ported by the Federal statute? 

Answer 5. The United States Office of Education has never disallowed substan- 
tian State or local expenditures, because the United States Office of Education has 
clear and well understood policies which are supported by the Federal statute. 

Question 6. How do the State officials characterize the thoroughness and help- 
fulness of Federal advisory or inspection service? 

Answer 6. State officials generally have great respect for the thoroughness and 
helpfulness of the United States Office of Education in both its advisory and in- 
spectional responsibilities. In fact, the principal limitation recognized generally 
is due to lack of sufficient funds upon the part of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and the very sharp limitation of travel funds. 

Question 7. Are either State or local expenditures above the matching require- 
ments? What variations have occurred in the proportion of State and local 
funds appropriated for this program? What are the reasons for the variations? 

Answer 7. The State appropriations are below the matching requirements, but 
the local expenditures are in excess of the matching required. Therefore, the com- 
bination of State and local expenditures is above the matching requirements over 
a period of years. Because of a static condition of Federal funds and the growth 
of vocational education programs, there has been a gradual reduction of the pro- 
portion of the training expenditures in this cooperative program borne by 
Federal funds. 

Question 8. What are the chief revenue sources of: (1) State, and (2) local 
governments which provide funds for these services? (This does not mean de- 
tailed analysis on unit by unit basis.) What evidences are there that changes 
have been made in State and local tax structures as a result of the availability of 
Federal funds? 

Answer 8. The chief revenue sources of the State of Wyoming which provide 
funds for these services are the local taxes on real property and the State general 
taxation program. There is no evidence whatsoever that there are any changes 
that have ever been made in State and loeal tax structures as the result of avail- 
ability of Federal vocational education funds to the State of Wyoming. 

Question 9. What evidences are there that changes in State legislation or in 
significant administrative regulations have resulted from the availability of 
Federal grants in this field? 

Answer 9. There is no evidences that changes in State legislation or insig- 
nificant administrative regulations have resulted from the availability of Federal 
grants for vocational education. It must be recognized, however, that the avail- 
ability of these funds has been instrumental in introducing, extending, and per- 
fecting the programs of occupational training in the State of Wyoming. 
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Question 10. Is there any duplication of State or Federal administrative 
agencies or operations, or any confusion of responsibility in this field of Federal 
aid? 

Answer 10.. There is no duplication of State or Federal administrative agen- 
cies, and there is no confusion of responsibility in the field of vocational educa- 
tion. The operation and administration of the program of vocational education 
is entirely the responsibility of the State officials. 

Question 11. What effect, if any, have the regulations of Federal-grant ad- 
ministering agencies had on the standards by which functions of government 
are performed in this field? For example, the bases upon which assistance is 
granted to needy persons or technical standards, such as those governing the 
building of highways? 

Answer 11. The regulations of the United States Office of Education grant 
for vocational education has resulted in uniformity of standards in occupational 
training programs over the entire State of Wyoming. 

Question 12. Would it be better policy for the Federal Government to broaden 
the field in which this grant is made? Would it be better policy to leave the 
State agencies wider discretion in the allocation of funds and in the formulation 
of plans, objectives, and standards? Are there related fields in which Federal 
grants-in-aid should be given? 

Answer 12. There are related fields in vocational education in which United 
States Department of Education grants should be made available. For example: 
In certain industrial occupations other than specific trade training and in certain 
occupations in the field of business. The State agency already has a wide discre- 
tion in the allocation of funds in the formulation of plans, objectives, and stand- 
ards. The only limitations being the kind of occupations which are specifically 
provided for in the Federal statutes. 

Question 13. Has any form of Federal aid in the areas under consideration 
ever been refused or discontinued in the State? If so, on what grounds or under 
what conditions? 

Answer 13. No Federal vocational education funds have ever been refused or 
been discontinued in Wyoming since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. 

Question 14. Could the State do a better job if it were performing the service 
fndependently without Federal aid? What are the reasons for or against the 
point of view taken? What reasons, financial or otherwise, are there for the 
Federal Government being in this field? In answering these questions, use any 
of the criteria listed on this sheet which seems appropriate. 

Answer 14. There is no evidence that the State of Wyoming can do a better 
job if it were performing the services individually without Federal aid. In fact, 
ane the opposite would be true. For reasons for this point of view, see appendix 

, attached. 

Question 15. Can you forecast financial needs of this particular service for the 
next 5 years, assuming each of the following conditions? 

(a) The Present level of economic activity. 

(b) A 20-percent increase in national income. 

(c) A 10-percent reduction in national income. 

Answer 15. In forecasting financial needs for vocational education for the next 
5 years under the 3 conditions listed is difficult, due to the many factors that 
enter into this program. Some general conclusions are as follows: 

(a) Assuming that the present level of economic activity remains, additional 
Federal funds for vocational education would be needed, due to the expansion of 
this program. On a national basis, only about 50 percent of the persons needing 
vocational training are receiving it at the present time. 

(b) Assuming a 20-percent increase in national income, this would mean that 
many additional jobs would be available for workers. Since these jobs in all 
probability would be different from the ones now pursued, it would require voca- 
tional training to prepare these people for these jobs. As an example of this sit- 
uation, we need only to review the vocational training carried on by each State 
during World War II. 

(c) Assuming a 10-percent reduction in the national income, additional voca- 
tional education funds would be necessary due to the fact that people would be 
noneee new jobs, and therefore training would be necessary to prepare for these 
new fields. 


( 
1 
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CRITERIA OF ALLOCATION OF FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT TO GOVERNMENT 
ADMINISTRATIVE LEVELS 


Question 1. To how direct popular control is the function susceptible? To what 
extent is the function one that will be improved by direct control by the public? 

Answer 1. The entire program of vocational education is affected by direct 
influence of the students, industry, and the communities served. Every operating 
unit in vocational education, whether on the local, State, or Federal level, is sur- 
rounded by a representative lay advisory committee. In other words, this func- 
tion is already under direct control by the public. 

Question 2. At what level is the function best administered? What size of 
area and population is most suitable for its administration? 

Answer 2. Vocational education, as all other areas in education, is best admin- 
istered by the local school boards. In order, however, to maintain Statewide 
standards, and in order to assist local school boards in certain phases of adminis- 
tration must, for efficiency sake, be allocated to the State board of education. 
In order to provide for uniformity of standards and for efficient operational pro- 
cedures among the 48 States, it is equally necessary that certain administrative 
responsibilities be allocated to the Federal level. 

Question 3. On what level of government does the function find the best oppor- 
tunity for coordination with related functions? 

Answer 3. Naturally the coordination of the vocational education program 
within the structures of total education is best accomplished in the local school 
operation. However, there always are certain matters of coordination which 
must be allocated to the State level and others which are pertinent to the Fed- 
eral level. 

Question 4. To what extent does the function require close interrelation with 
the same function in other areas? Does a low standard of performance of the 
function in one area have an adverse effect on other areas? 

Answer 4. The economic efficiency in one State has a very definite effect upon 
the economy of any other State. Economic efficiency is to a large degree de- 
pendent upon occupational competency. Therefore, there is very close interre- 
lationship between the vocational education program provided in one area of the 
country, both to the entire country and to any other areas in the Nation. It 
follows, therefore, that a low standard of performance in occupational training 
in one area has a very adverse effect upon other areas of the country. 

Question 5. On what level of government can the function be administered with 
best opportunity for experimentation in new methods and for adaptation to the 
needs of the area? 

Answer 5. It should be noted that vocational education classes are never 
offered directly by the United States Office of Education, and in only a very 
few instances are such programs offered directly by any State. . It follows, 
therefore, that the best opportunity for experimentation in new methods, and 
for adaptation to the needs of the areas can only take place in local school 
systems. However, direction and leadership for such experimentation and 
adaptation can best be provided by the State administration working directly 
with the United States Office of Education when other areas of the Nation are 
involved. 

Question 6. On what level of government is the function likely to find the best 
standards of administration? 

Answer 6. It is impossible to indicate the exact level of government where 
vocational education is likely to find the best standards of administration, but 
due to peculiar responsibilities of the local school system of the State admin- 
istration and of the United States Office of Education, all different in nature, 
preclude the indication of any one “best” level of government. 

Question 7. On what level of government can the costs and benefits of the 
function be most equitably distributed? 

Answer 7. The wide disparity in economic wealth, the variety of leveling 
standards, and the very different geographical areas of this Nation, make it 
impossible to indicate for vocational education the common level of government 
where the costs and benefits of vocational education can be most equitably 
distributed. It seems apparent, however, that, in the main, the Federal Govern- 
ment, because of its wide taxing power, and because of its primary responsibility 
for the national welfare must be considered as a most appropriate level for overall 
administration and coordination. 

Question 8. On what level can the function be adequately financed? 
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Answer 8. Vocational education cannot be adequately financed over the Nation 
at any one level of government. The vocational education program in the United 
States is a three-way cooperative undertaking between the Federal Government, 
the State government, and the local government. Its financing, as well as its 
operation is best performed when all three levels are interrelated. Basically, the 
major responsibility for financing should be the State and local levels of govern- 
ment, but in a program of this type, because of the reasons indicated upon 
response to question No. 14, part 1, the Federal level participation must always 
be available. 

Question 9. Does the function suffer from complications resulting from inter- 
relation of levels of administration? 

Answer 9. There is no evidence that vocational education is suffering from 
complications resulting from interrelationship of levels of administrations. In 
fact, the opposite is true, for without the interrelationship of levels of admin- 
istrations, the occupational proficiency of this Nation would certainly not be at 
its present high level. 

Mr. Wass. I am the director of industrial and adult education of 
the Davenport public schools, and during the current year I am presi- 
dent of the National Council of Local Administrators of Vocational 
Education and Practical Arts. 

It is the only national organization of local administrators of voca- 
tional education. So there is no conflicting organization which will 
speak adversely to what I am saying. 

I am in a peculiar business. I expect I feel the critical pulse of 
public opinion of unions, of service committees, and of employers’ 
organizations. I get their criticisms and I get their good wishes and 
their support. I feel it almost like a stethoscope that a doctor puts 
on the heartbeat. I have specific requests from 25 organization and 
groups which I have indicated in my first statement, and they repre- 
sent a good cross section of the pulse of the Nation, from the largest 
city in the United States, or group of cities, to the smallest schools 
at the crossroads. 

We believe there are five steps necessary to a complete occupational 
adjustment of an individual. First is occupational orientation; next 
is training to enter the labor market advantageously—but not to 
compete with the hard-earned skills of finishing schools—next is 
placement; and next is followup and retraining. 

The last two ng are going to be repeated many times during a 
workman’s life in the years to come, because of our rapidly changing 
employment situation and pattern. This is not a job which can be 
done once and then forgotten. It just cannot simply be done, because 
it is the one protection that the American workman has for the future, 
and for tomorrow, and we must not throw him upon the scrap heap. 

It makes no difference to society whether an individual is one da 
more than 21 years of age, or one day less than 21 years of age. If 
he is misplaced, he is misplaced, and you do not debate with results 
after we have them on the board. We must go to our factories and 
homes and offices, and realize that these people are going to be mis- 
placed, and whenever this talk comes up and remarks are made to the 
effect that vocational education has matured, Mr. Chairman, it has 
not matured, and it will never mature. 

When people say that it will be matured or the Federal Government 
can take its hands off it, gentlemen, we will never see that day, and it 
will be a sorry day if we do. 

We are faced with problems of drop-out. Juvenile delinquency goes 
hand in hand with the drop-out problem in the schools, and whether 
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these children quit of their own accord or from some other reason, it 
is entirely different. The youngster is going to be faced with this 
thing, and we have 84.2 percent of the youngsters who go into high 
school who will never see the doors of a college, and they must >. een 
upon the training given by schools to go on and compete in the labor 
market. 

Some equalization of training opportunities must be provided. 

A great number of the children of the average American workman 
will never see and will never be enticed into the colleges, although 
many of them are swept in upon the theory of romance in cultural 
education, far out of proportion to what we need. 

We have in America an employment pattern of the country. In 
my office I have a key card system. I can tell you how many PBX 
operators are in Davenport, and who is required, as well as the type of 
experience which they have. I can locate them, and we can train them 
in proportion to the needs. 

t is fine for all of us to go to college. I had to go, and I have two 
degrees, but we know that everyone cannot wear a blue collar and black 
necktie. We know that some of our work has to be done by someone. 

If we can get the training pattern to actually match the employment 
pattern of the country, then we will be doing a good job. That is 
what vocational education is trying to do. 

I want to say this: Someone is going to say to you: “If we cannot 
cut someplace, where are we going to get the money?” And some 
witness is going to say to you “Where on earth are we going to get the 
money to do all of these things?” 

Lam going to say “All ant you have to cut, but this is not the place 
tocut. You will be cutting your life’s blood if you cut this program.” 

If you press me for an answer, I will say: “If you will spend the 
money that you are spending on education in foreign lands on the 
youth of America, gentlemen, we will have to multiply our program 
many, many times, if we take that money and use it, and we will be 
able to do a job that will save you money right and left. 

We had an enrollment loss the first time they cut vocational funds 
in 1951. We had a loss in enrollment of 209,163. Schools are no dif- 
ferent from any other group or organization. We work on the same 
50-cent dollar as everybody else. If you raise the value of the dollar 
and keep it at 100 percent so we can operate at the rate we were going 
before, you will need twice that budget which you have authorized, or 
which you have appropriated out of the authorization. 

We really need an appropriation of the full amount, and we need 
it now. 

We have an interstate problem, believe it or not. Forty-seven per- 
cent of our urban population is located on our 2 borders. Back in the 
old sawmill days we developed on each border, where transportation 
and power were located. We are squarely on a State line, and the 
American labor market flows from one State to another. We pay no 
attention to geographic borders at the present time. By agreement, 
we are able to handle this problem, but if you have 48 different sets 
of rules in this country, the standards will go down. Everybody will 
say “Let us train for ourselves.” <A larger city may well say, “We will 
not need your Federal money if we do not have to train anyone from 
across our State line; if we only train for the jobs which are necessary 
in our city, we will not need the money.” 
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However, our goods flow from one political subdivision to another, 
and the labor force shifts, and when it does it creates a new training 
need. Our labor force does not pay any attention to geographic 
borders. 

In Iowa with the money which we have, as great as Iowa is in agri- 
culture, we only offer vocational agriculture in 30.3 percent of our 
schools; trade and industrial training in only 4.4 percent; vocational 
homemaking in 24.6 percent, and distributive education in only 2 per- 
cent, and believe it or not, gentlemen, unless we get goods off the 
shelf, we cannot manufacture more of them. We Sie training for 
distributive education only in the amount of 2 percent, because these 
funds have been cut, and we need the full amount. 

Above all, we need to quit monkeying with distributive education, 
and quit snipping at it. We must have the full amount. 

We have e cieeh of fallacies which come in here, since vocational 
education has been under attack. I would like to take a few of those 
arguments by the nape of the neck, as I would a youngster who is 
unruly in a class, and shake them up in the light of public opinion. 

Some people say “Since we have States that believe in States rights 
and in tideland oil, we ought to have States rights in education.” 
That is foolish. The child labor laws hang by the slim thread of 
interstate commerce, but if you take the child labor laws out and take 
the Federal Government out of the picture, you would have complete 
chaos. You would pull the cornerstones down. 

It is the heart of America. 

There is a contention which has been made that the cost is only 
$1 per pupil, and that the States can readily absorb this. Someone 


who simply has not looked at the record is ve about that. 


We reduce the figures, and come down to the point until we can 
show you that it only costs, based on a figure of the percentage per 
capita of the people in the United States—when we divide the cost 
down—it comes down to a cost of 1.4 percent of every person in the 
United States to support this program in the present budget. The 
State and local expenditures should be called overmatching, because. 
they average $4.66 to each Federal dollar. 

ra you would turn around and match that with equal dollars, we 
wand have plenty to build upon if the Federal Government came 
around and gave us $4.66 and matched dollar for dollar. 

If you will do that, gentlemen, we will do a job for you that you 
will be proud of. 

Furthermore, if you matched what the States are doing, it would 
cost the Federal Government $86.3 million, and yet we talk about 
matching money. That is all out of the window. 

. Some people say that the proposed cut does not indicate a lack 
of concern. Well, there is such a thing as being damned by faint 
praise. 

There is one thing which I want to leave with this committee that 
I want to ring in your ears from now on: The people who say, “Pass 
the money out to the States, but do not have any earmarking on it,” 
are barking up the wrong tree. Don’t you ever pass money out to 
the States unless you have a segregation clause in it, so that it will 
be spent for the pene for which you appropriated it, because you 
bhi ad empire builders in education the same as you will find them 

where. 
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Furthermore, there are off-the-cuff remarks made in official circles 
that there is a movement to get this program back to the States. It 
was never with the States in the first place. 

I have a committee report on this question, and I have consolidated 
the questions and answers in regard to the State of Wyoming, and 
it states emphatically that vocational education cannot be adequately 
financed, nor operated over the Nation at any one level of Gov- 
ernment. 

I want to refer to one paragraph in my prepared statement which 
has to do with training ir war production. I live under the eaves 
of the Rock Island Arsenal, a we know what it is to work and 
train ple in the use of our present equipment. We have a labor 
area for 7 days a week, 24 hours a day during the war, and we do 
not know when we will be called in for one thing and told to begin 
training for so and so. We did a fine job, and it is going to take 
time if you pass this information on to the States. 

If you pass this program on to the States, you are going to pass 
up a program that is just unlimited. 

Gentlemen, above all, we should not think of it. I am going to 
say this in conclusion: I am reminded of the Napoleonic color bearer 
who, with his troops about him, was attacked and his troops fell 
back. He did not fall back, and an officer called to him and said, 
“Bring the colors back to the troops.” He said, “Bring the troops up 
to the colors.” 

The local directors are asking Congress to bring your money up to 
your educators who are doing the work. We want you to come up 
with $29.3 million to do the job. We are asking you to come up to 
education, and that you not ask education to come back with you. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Wass. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Fogarty. I think you have made a fine presentation here this 
morning, Mr. Wass, and I am sure that with the able Congressman 
you have from your State, who has always been a great friend of 
vocational education, on this committee, that vocational education 
will fare as well or better than the other agencies which we have 
before us. 

Mr. Jensen has been on this committee a long while, and he is one 
of our veterans here, and he is one of our most valued members. 

Mr. Wass. He is well thought of in Iowa. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, we certainly would hope so. 

Mr. Wass. Can I answer any other questions ? 

Mr. Jensen. I want to thank my good colleague, Mr. Fogarty, for 
those kind remarks, and, Mr. Wass, I want to thank you for the fine 

resentation which you have made. Of course, we are all interested 
in rehabilitation, and the needs of youth. We, of course, on this 
committee, like every other committee of Congress—especially the 
Appropriations Committee—have a lot of things to look into, and a 
lot of things to do to see that our dollars are well spent, but this 
committee has always been very liberal with vocational education, 
and no doubt they will continue to be. 
It has been a pleasure to have you with us. 
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Mr. Bussey. I want to say, Mr. Wass, that your presentation has 
been one of the finest this committee has ever heard on the subject of 
vocational education. 

Mr, Wass. Thank you, sir. 


Tuurspay, May 27, 1954. 


Distrigutive Epucation 
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HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 

CECIL E. STANLEY, ASSISTANT STATE DIRECTOR, NEBRASKA STATE 
BOARD OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, AND STATE SUPERVISOR 
FOR THE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DIVISION 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

The committee is pleased to have present today our colleague, the 
Honorable Norman L. Hruska, who is appearing in behalf of that 
portion of the budget which deals with distributive education. 

Congressman Hruska, you may proceed in any manner you desire. 

Mr. Hruska. Mr, Chairman, I appear here for the purpose of intro- 
ducing Mr. Cecil E. Stanley, of Lincoln, Nebr. He is assistant State 
director for vocational education in Nebraska; he is State supervisor 
for distributive education within the State; and he has been 13 years 
with his department in that work, with the exception of the years 
which he spent in the armed services during the war years. 

Mr. Stanley has served as president of the National Association of 
State Supervisors of Distributive Education for the past 2 years, and 
he is vice president now of the American Veestinal Association for 
Distributive Education. 

In Nebraska there is a well-handled and well-balanced plan in regard 
to vocational education. There has been, however, a particular em- 

hasis and a very successful emphasis placed on distributive education. 
Texeaueh as it was considered that perhaps your committee has gone 
over in considerable detail some of these fields, I took the liberty of 
suggesting to Mr. Stanley that he steer his remarks pretty much 
into the field of distributive education, because it is in that field we 
are especially interested and have laid emphasis within the State. 

It is a great pleasure, Mr. Chairman, to bring Mr. Stanley here, 
and to present him to the committee. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Hruska. 

You certainly come well recommended, Mr. Stanley, as a witness, 
and we would be very happy to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Srantey. Thank you sir. I have a prepared statement which 
IT had intended to read, but in order to save time, I would like merely 
to submit the statement and then to make a few remarks in the hope 
that f might have time to answer such questions as you might wish 
to ask, 

Mr. Bussey. Your entire statement will be inserted into the record 
at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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My name is Cecil EB. Stanley. I am assistant State director for the Nebraska 
State Board of Vocational Education, and State supervisor for the distributive 
education division. During the past 2 years I have also served as president of 
the National Association of State Supervisors and Teacher Trainers of Distrib- 
utive Education. 

I wish to speak in behalf of the financial needs for vocational education in 
Nebraska, as well as the needs for distributive education, not only in Nebraska, 
but throughout the United States. In so doing, I believe I speak for the great 
many thousand of workers who seek employment opportunities in our wholesale, 
retail, and service establishments, and who must depend on distributive edu- 
cation to supply training to prepare them for employment, for improved job 
performance, and for an increased earning capacity. 

During the past 7 or 8 years, the Nebraska State Department for Vocational 
Education has spent every single penny of the Federal funds allotted to it under 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts. Had more Federal 
money been available, it too could have been very effectively expended. During 
the past year, we in Nebraska matched every Federal dollar with $3.08 of State 
and local money, exclusive of huge local expenditures for vocational buildings, 
equipment, and teaching aids. 

In Nebraska, we are now faced with the problem of how to continue the 
further development of vocational education in our Nebraska schools with the 
very limited funds which are now available. There is still a need to double the 
number of Nebraska schools offering vocational agriculture. We need to increase 
by 2 or 3 times the number of schools offering vocational homemaking. Lack of 
sufficient funds has forced a serious curtailment in our program of training for 
trade and industrial workers. And in distributive education, we should be taking 
definite steps to encourage the development of training programs by at least 700 
or 800 percent. 

Vocational education is admittedly an expensive program when compared with 
other areas of secondary or adult education. Expensive training equipment is 
involved, and class enrollments must be smaller because of the very nature of 
vocational training. On the other hand, most of our Nebraska schools are 
hard pressed for money. Thus, if needed vocational training is to be made 
available to the youth of our State, it is necessary to obtain additional support. 
A very significant and decisive factor influencing boards of education to initiate 
and maintain programs of vocational education has been the willingness of 
the Federal Government to spend a few dollars to assist them in developing such 
programs. 

With our present funds, we see little possibility of further developing voca- 
tional education in Nebraska. We are, therefore, hopeful that Congress will 
see fit to increase their appropriation for vocational education under the provi- 
sions of the George-Barden Act. 

Our distributive education program in Nebraska was started in 1988, as a part 
cf our total program for vocational education. At that time we had about 
100,000 workers engaged in retail, wholesale, and service occupations. The 
response of distributive workers to our first offerings was immediate and 
enthusiastic. 

Then 3 years ago our Federal appropriation for distributive education was 
cut in half. The following year it was again cut so that we are now receiving 
only 25 percent of the amount appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1950. 

The original cut in 1950 came as a complete surprise. We had supposed that 
funds for this newest program of vocational education would be increased rather 
than reduced. This presumption was based on the fact that, nationwide, the 
occupational field of distribution was growing faster than any other major 
oceupational field, and because, despite the fact that nearly one-fourth of our 
Nation’s workers were engaged in distributive occupations, only 7 percent of 
the Federal appropriation for vocational education had heretofore been allocated 
to distributive education. I need not remind you that our present $450,000 
represents only 1.7 percent of the total Federal appropriation for vocational 
education. 

In Nebraska, every effort was made by our board for vocational education to 
continue our distributive education program. As a temporary measure, a con- 
siderable amount of additional State funds available for all areas of vocational 
training were diverted to distributive education. This resulting inequitable 
distribution of State funds can be, obviously, only a temporary measure, and is 
justified only as a means of continuing distributive education until such time as 
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Congress removes the restrictive language now placed on Federal appropriations 
for distributive education. Even so, our distributive education program in 
Nebraska has had to be curtailed to the point that our enrollments are now only 
54 percent of the 1949-50 figure. 

In many States, the cut in Federal funds for distributive education has been 
even more disastrous. Reports covering the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
show that West Virginia, Mississippi, and Iowa have discontinued State super- 
vision. Throughout the Nation, the number of State supervisors and teacher 
trainers has decreased 16.6 percent as compared with 1950. The number of dis- 
tributive education teacher trainers employed by universities and colleges has 
declined by 20 percent. But most devastating to our nationwide program for 
distributive education was the 37% percent decline of enrollees in our distributive 
education teacher training institutions. 

Yes, distributive education in the United States has suffered because of the 
loss of Federal dollars, but a far more devastating effect has been the stigma 
placed on the program when Congress selected only distributive education for 
deemphasis. As a result, State boards for vocational education and local school 
administrators began to question the merits of distributive education. They 
began to question this newest of all vocational training programs which 
had been devised for the training for our largest vocational group, but which 
Congress was now singling out as the only area of vocational education to be 
deemphasized. The end result has been an overall, nationwide reduction of en- 
roliments in distributive education since 1950 of 42.7 percent. 

During the last week of April, high-school students from all over the United 
States attended the annual convention of the Distributive Education Clubs of 
America. These young Americans have selected some phase of retailing, whole- 
saling or service selling as their chosen occupation. Through distributive educa- 
tion, they have become enthusiastic disciples of our American system of free 
enterprise. I only wish it were possible for the members of this committee to 
see in action these future salesmen, advertising men, buyers, managers, and 
merchants. Listening to their enthusiasm would leave, I am certain, no doubt 
in your minds as to the merits of a strong distributive education program in 
the public schools of this country. 

Or if you are interested in adult education, I would have liked to have 
had you attended with me the April 29 annual Omaha Traffic Club dinner 
honoring more than 125 young men who have participated in a 300-hour course of 
instruction in selling transportation service; or the class in textile studies; 
the advertising workshop; or the course in successful retail selling recently 
completed in Nelson, Nebr., a town of only 806 people. 

While viewing such adult distributive education classes, I would beg to remind 
you that workers engaged by our 3,800,000 small businesses must depend on 
distributive education for adequate training. Of our 4,200,000 businesses, more 
than 90 percent have less than 25 employees ; and approximately 75 percent of all 
distributive workers are employees of small business. Four hundred thousand 
businesses disappear ever year, and nearly 60 percent of our new businesse fail 
within their first 5 years of operation. Certainly a major contributing factor to 
this unhealthy economic condition is the lack of sufficient know-how on the part 
of the millions of employees of small businesses. Large organizations can train 
their own workers, but America is still primarily a Nation of small businesses 
Snes employees must depend on distributive education for their occupational 
training. 

To these ends, workers in retail, wholesale, and service establishments through- 
out the country are hopeful that this committtee will see fit to remove the 
restrictive language pertaining to distributive education from the appropria- 
tion bill for vocational education. We are also hopeful that this Congress will 
recognize our needs in all areas of yocational education and will appropriate 
additional funds so badly needed for the continued development and expansion 
of vocational education in the public schools of our country. With 98 percent of 
going back to the States, Federal dollars can never be better 
expended. 


Mr. Bussey. You may proceed, Mr. Stanley. 

Mr. Srantery. Thank you. 

In Nebraska we are proud of the accomplishments of vocational 
education in the years. With Federal and State funds we have 
peen able to develop in our public schools a number of programs in a 
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great number of schools, but as of the present day we now realize that 
despite the progress that we have been able to make, we are still offer- 
ing education of a vocational nature to not more than 50 percent of 
our high-school youth. What I mean to say is that not more than 50 
percent will ever have an opportunity under the present status of the 
program to receive any form of vocational training. We need to ex- 
pand at least by 100 percent the numbers of schools which are offering 
training in the field of vocational agriculture, vocational distributive 
education, vocational homemaking and vocational trades and indus- 
trial education. 

We have been stretching our dollars in Nebraska for vocational 
education just as far as possible. We still have a big job to do, and 
we are desperately in need of money to do the job, and we, therefore, 
hope that this committee will see fit to recommend an increase in our 
appropriation so that we can continue to develop in Nebraska these 
programs of vocational training. 

Our distributive education program in Nebraska is about 15 years 
old. Here, too, we made tremendous strides and a lot of progress for 
the first few years, or until our funds were so drastically cut some 3 
years ago. e have not been able to take care of the needs for de- 
velopment or expansion of our distributive programs since that cut, 
although we have been able, as is true in most States, to hold the line 
as far as existing part-time cooperative programs in our day schools 
throughout the State are concerned, but not in our evening school 
programs. 

owever, we, along with the Nation, have suffered in terms of en- 
rollment by about 50 percent. Our enrollments have decreased ap- 
proximately 50 percent, even with State funds in Nebraska, which 
were diverted from other areas of vocational training. Even with 
those funds, we have been forced to drastically curtail our program to 
adults engaged in distributive occupations, and we sincerely ho 
that we will not have to eliminate our adult training program in 
Nebraska. 

An example gf our training program is our program for selling 
transportation service. Since 1940, in Omaha, alone, at least 125 men 
and women have each year enrolled in this 300-hour course of in- 
struction in selling transportation services. Certainly, the numerous 
statements from graduates of this course as to their increased efficiency 
and increased earning capacity which has increased their value to 
their employers which in turn was passed on in terms of savings to 
the consumers, has been very gratifying. 

That type of work, we hope, we will not have to discontinue. 

Another program, the type of which we are interested in, is one 
which we completed 2 weeks ago in a little town of Nelson, Nebr., 
with only 806 population and that has to do with a course in successful 
retail selling. 

Small communities such as this have no opportunity to receive any 
type of training, even though they have people engaged in distribu- 
tive occupations, except through distributive education. 

There is one other point which I would like very much to em- 
phasize. While large distributive organizations can train their own 
employees, still 90 percent of our Nation’s businesses have less than 
25 workers, and these millions of workers employed have no oppor- 
tunities to get training except through distributive education. 
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The employees of those organizations have to look to distributive 
education if they are going to receive any training whatsoever. 

Distributive education has suffered because of the cut in Federal 
funds which, frankly, gentlemen, I fear, has had a far more devas- 
tating effect than the mere loss of money, and that has been the stigma 
which has been placed upon this program of distributive education 
because Congress saw fit to only distributive education 
in its appropriation. 

It was, in effect, like the kiss of death on our efforts to further 
develop distributive education in our respective States, because ad- 
ministrators naturally began to wonder. Both State and local ad- 
ministrators began to wonder what must. be wrong with this program 
in distributive education for which Congress would earmark only 
1.7 percent of the total funds appropriated for vocational education, 
and this, in spite of the fact, that approximately 25 percent of our 
labor force is engaged in distributive occupations, 

We merely ask that the importance of distribution be not under- 
valuated, and that training for distributive occupations be not de- 
emphasized, and that the restrictive language pertaining to distribu- 
tive education in the George-Barden Appropriation Act be removed. 

Now, are there any questions which you gentlemen feel I might be 
able to answer ¢ 

Mr. Bussry. Thank you, Mr. Stanley. 

Mr. Jensen. Will you please explain to the committee just what 
“transportation services” means, in your work ? 

Mr. Srantey. We tie it in entirely with the selling of transporta- 
tion services. The classes include those who are buying or selling. 
It involves the rail men, the small truckers, and the buyers as well of 
transportation services. 

The bulk of their studies are concerned with rate studies. That is, 
they study rates. 

I was in a class not long ago in Omaha and they were arguing about 
when a post becomes a pole, trying to establish an adequate definition, 
because the rate for shipping a pole is much more than that for ship- 
ping a post, and they were trying to determine ihn dividing line. 

It is such problems as that which these sellers and buyers of trans- 
portation need to know. 

Mr. Jensen. I see. 

Actually, it is designed to train people in regard to transportation 
rates, 

Mr. Sranzey. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. That is what you are teaching. 

Mr. Srantey. Yes, sir; the members of the course have 3-hour 
sessions 1 day a week for 33 or 34 weeks, and they do that for 3 years, 
in order to complete a 300-hour course of instruction. It is the only 
place where they can receive such training, and that is through this 
program of distributive education. 

Mr. Buper. Does the Union Pacific Railroad make any contribution 
to that program ¢ 

Mr. Sraney. It makes available certain library facilities, furnishes 
rate books, and so forth. 

We probably have some of the UP workers enrolled in the class. 
We may have some truckers in there, and buyers from department 
stores, and wholesale organizations, This program of distributive 
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education is the means by which they are able to study these rate 
problems. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you ever get these rate experts from these large 
railroads to come in and assist in lecturing to these classes ¢ 

Mr. Srantxry. That is right; particularly for special problems. 
They wiil run into a tough problem and they will bring in an expert 
then to discuss that with them. We use as instructors, however, rate 
experts. We have some instructors who have been working for us as 
long as 10 years, and they themselves, of course, are experts in the field, 
but when they get into a highly controversial problem, then they will 
bring in outsiders from Chicago, and so forth, at no expense to our 

rogram, because those gentlemen are always glad to come in and 
1elp out. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Foearry. I do not have any questions, but I want to thank you 
for your presentation, Mr. Stanley, and I can say almost the same 
thing about your Congressman, although he is not on this subeom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee, but he is on the Appropria- 
tions Committee. I know that a year ago he was very much concerned 
about this particular part of vocational education. I think you have 
done very well for distributive education this morning. 

Mr. Stantry. Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Stanley. 

Mr. Hruska. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Tuourspay, May 27, 1954. 
VocaTIOoNAL Epucation 


WITNESSES 


HON. PAUL BROWN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 

EARLE NORMAN, CHAIRMAN, CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
OF THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 

The committee is pleased to have present our colleague, Congress- 
man Paul Brown of Georgia, one of our most distinguished Members 
of Congress, who has a constituent with him, who I understand de- 
sires to be heard in regard to the vocational education program. 

Congressman Brown, if you would be so kind as to introduce your 
guest, whom you wish to testify. If you wish to testify, we will let 
you handle it in any way you desire. You may take over from here. 

Mr. Brown. I have a brief statement which I will file with the 
committee. 

Mr. Bussey. The committee shall be glad to receive it, and it will 
be inserted into the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. PAut BrowN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FRoM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Chairman, vocational education has played a major role in increasing 
American production. Skilled workers produce more goods in less time. Other 
factors have also helped increase production, such as better human relations on 
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the part of management, laborsaving machines, improved quality of raw materials 
and better management. 

The economic and social well-being of a community, state, or nation is de- 
pendent upon the skill, knowledge, and productive capacity of its people. Peo- 
ple are not born with skills and knowledge. They must be trained. 

Vocational education has helped develop a generation of farmers, business, 
and industrial workers, and homemakers who are more literate than ever before, 
equipped with better work habits and possessed with more skills and knowledge 
essential to sufficient production and the developing of better homes. 

America would not be in its present strong position in productive capacity, 
high living standards, and military preparedness had it not been for our magnifi- 
cent system of vocational education. 

Some of our leaders believe the responsibility for vocational education should 
be returned entirely to the States. This would jeopardize an educational pro- 
gram that has been built through 36 years of experience and hard work. The 
appropriations for Federal aid to vocational education for fiscal 1953 were ap- 
proximately 5 percent less than in 1951; and in the same 2 years the number of 
students enrolled in federally aided vocational classes declined 9.6 percent. It 
is simple arithmetic that as we reduce Federal funds we are cutting down on 
the ge of students reached. The States thus far have failed to take up the 
slack. 

We must not overlook the fact that many of our States (and Georgia is one 
of these) are spending about as much for education as they can afford. The 
only way they can put more money into vocational education is to take funds 
away from elementary grades or other phases of the high school program where 
the need is equally great. In Georgia 53 percent of the total State budget this 
year is for education. Out of every dollar that Georgians earn 29.5 cents is being 
spent for education, and this is considerably above the national average. 

Time has shown that vocational agriculture as taught in the public high 
schools is the most practical, down-to-earth system of organized instruction ever 
devised for disseminating to farmers and prospective farmers the findings of our 
agricultural experiment stations and other research groups. To be sure, we need 
more agricultural reseach, but we shall do well to remember that the findings of 
research must be taught and applied if they are to influence farm production. 
Research and education go hand in hand. 

People who are in a position to know tell us that Russia is engaged in a mas- 
sive vocational education program aimed at training its people to become efficient 
producers. We can ill afford to jeopardize our own vocational training program ; 
rather, we should concentrate on its expansion as a vital factor in the personal 
security of our people and in the security of the Nation and the way of life we 
treasure. 

Therefore, I urge appropriation of the full $29,300,000 authorized for voca- 
tional education by the George-Barden Act. 


Mr. Bussey. You may proceed, Congressman Brown. 
Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much your being so 
as to hear from my good friend, Hon. Earle Norman, of Wash- 
ington, Ga. 

Mr. Norman is chairman of the Citizens’ Committee on Education 
of the State of Georgia, and has been for many years. He is a promi- 
nent lawyer of the city of Washington, the first town, I believe, in 
America named for George Washington. 

He has done more for young boys and young girls of both races than 
any man in my State. He is held in the highest esteem and loved by 
all for his forthright and dynamic leadership. 

Eli Whitney lived in Wilkes County and established the first cotton 
gin there in 1791. The people have been growing cotton until a few 
years ago when the boll weevil came, and practically everyone lost 
everything they had. They had to go into other fields in order to 
make a living. 

So, J udge Norman organized a “calf chain.” He will explain that 
to you. He sent, himself, 300 Jersey heifers out to the young boys of 
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that county, and young girls, and raised himself in the last 5 years 
over $40,000 for this program. 

Well, of course, wh that was done, they had no market for the 
dairy business. He went to North Carolina and got the Pet Mitk 
Co. interested, and they came down there and established quite a large 
plant, which now serves not only Wilkes County, but a dozen other 
counties around there. . 

He is called upon to make speeches all over the State in regard to 
what they have done in Wilkes County. Now, Wilkes County has 
gone to grass and produces very little cotton, and we have diversified 
in that area. Then he wanted to do something to help the colored 
people by providing them with an adequate building for vocational 
education and he raised $5,000 for this purpose through public sub- 
scriptions. He was given a very expensive automobile about 2 years 
ago in recognition of his efforts to assist and improve the plight of 
the people in that area. 

He is a good lawyer. He has never run for political office in his 
life, but I am sure he could win most any office within the gift of 
the people of my State. He is a fine character, and loves young people. 
I take great pleasure in presenting to the committee Hon. Earle 
Norman. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Norman, will you be so kind as to sit next to the 
please ? 

r. Norman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I hate to think that 
Paul continually exaggerates in that manner. I think he should take 
into consideration the fact that we, as boys, played baseball together ; 
we practiced law together for a number of years, and in addition to 
that T have been his self-appointed campaign manager for about 18 
years in my county, and it has been the one easy job, Mr. Chairman, 
which I have had, since I graduated from law school, because he 
has never had any opposition. 

Mr. Bussey. I must say that we have always admired Mr. Brown 
for his conservatism in every way, shape, and manner. 

Mr. Norman. It is unusual for him to exaggerate in that manner. 

Gentlemen, may I say in the beginning that I deeply appreciate 
this opportunity. When a small-town lawyer is invited up here by 
a distinguished committee like this, I think that is really democracy 
at its best. It is the grassroots foundation kind of thing which we 
are blessed to have in this country, and I deeply appreciate it. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, if you gentlemen could obtain from the 
various States the amount of food which the FFA boys and FHA 
girls and the two Negro groups, which are called the New Farmers 
of America, which is the vocational education boys, and the New 
Home Makers of America, which are the vocational education girls, 
the amount of food that they raised in America during World War 
II, during the critical years of the war, and since, I honestly believe 
that every bill that ever appeared in Congress from now until king- 
dom come would be a bill to raise and not a bill to lower appropria- 
tions for these functions. 

I would to God, Mr. Chairman, that I were in a position to tell 
you this morning what FFA and FHA and these Negro vocational 
education boys during the war did to improve tanks and jeeps and 
machinery, and things of that kind, as a result of the training which 
they received in vocational education. 
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Mr. Chairman, this is a watch that I have had for a long, lo 
time. It is a 17-jewel watch and I am right proud of it. nen 
was in law school I had to tell the time by my pawn ticket. I had to 
work my way through law school, and I am right proud of this old 
watch. There is one jewel in there that is so small that if you take 
it to a watchmaker he has to use his strongest lens to discover it. It 
takes the very strongest lens that they have which has been manu- 
factured, for the watchmaker to find it. With an ordinary lens they 
can’t locate it, and yet, Mr. Chairman, if something goes wrong wit 
that smallest | green my watch is not worth 50 cents. You know, that 
is the way of America today. It is partly the way of the world, 
but certainly that represents America today, because if something is 
weakened or damaged, injured, or destroyed in any one area of 
America today, we are damaging the whole of the United States of 
America. 

If something is done that hurts just one segment of our country 
we have hurt the other. I do not know as much about the North and 
East as I do about my section of the Deep South and the Middle 
West, but in the Deep South and in the Middle West we not only 
produce our greatest farmers with these FFA people, and make 
farmers out of these little colored boys, but we use them as our 
teachers. 

I want to give you one illustration: In Valdosta, Ga., there was a 
boy who was not a wealthy boy, and his father did not have a great 
deal of the world’s goods. This boy was just crazy about his voca- 
tional teacher, and the vocational teacher was crazy about the boy. 
The boy’s father came to appreciate the vocational teacher because 
he thought so much of his boy. As a result of the contact with the 
boy by the vocational education teacher and the program which 
was going on at that time, the boy wanted to build a pasture for some 
cattle, and pa said, “No; I don’t believe in that kind of thing,” but 
he told the vocational teacher “since you have thought so much of 
my boy, I will let you run a fence down here and I will let you try 
your program on the boy’s side. This is one of them newfangled 
things, and I do not think it is so good, but I want to show my appre- 
ciation because you have done so much for my kid.” 

So, on the boy’s side of the fence they fertilized it and seeded it 
and on the old man’s side they did not. The old man started off with 
four beef heifers, and so did the boy. About 2 or 3 years ago they 
went to town to sell some, and 2 of the boy’s beeves brought prac- 
tically the same amount as 4 of the old man’s. The jaan in that 
community had been trying to teach the old man for 20 years how 
to handle his land, but he would not learn, and would say, “Pa didn’t 
do it, and grandpa didn’t do it, and I’m not going to do it,” but 
through the vocational teacher and through his own son he learned 
to do these things. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say this in all humility: I do not think 
I know much about history, but I believe there are a few things that 
I do know, because I do love agriculture. I think it is the basic 
foundation of our American income, and I think it is the founda- 
tion of our American way of life. I think we go back to it as one 
of the pillars of our democracy. 
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If I remember my history correctly, Rome robbed its small farmers 
of their lands and drove them to the city, and made slaves of its 
small farmers. A similar situation existed in Babylon and in Egypt, 
as well as in Spain and in Portugal, and as a result of that policy, or 
as a contributing result, those great powers fell. 

These countries, Mr. Chairman, at one time in history stood at the 
pinnacle of success just as we do today, and they had meetings 
similar to this, and these matters were discussed. They said “We are 
strong enough, and nobody can ever reach us. We will never fail or 
go down; we are too big.” But what happened to them? In the 
old Roman days they knew everything, and through their practices 
destroyed agriculture. 

I want to mention just two boys: I want to mention one boy whom 
we started with—he was a mere slip of a boy, and we gave this boy a 
purebred Jersey heifer. This boy had never been out of my county, 
and it is a small, rural county, with a population of about 12,400 
people. Our population is about 65 percent colored. By the way, 
In passing, I would like to say this, and I say it with a good deal of 
humility : We have the best colored folks right in that section of any- 

lace in the country. This boy is named Kenneth Walker, Mr. 
Chairman. He was a mere slip of a lad, and a bashful little boy. 
We started him out on our FFA program, and fortunately for him 
and many others, his vocational teacher was a great Christian gen- 
tleman, and he fell in love with the boy, and in all my life, I do not 
believe I have ever seen a mind that equaled this child’s. No one had 
ever heard of him, and his father had practically nothing. He lived 
ona small farm. This boy started to win prizes. One day the boy 
told his father he wanted a typewriter, and his father told him if he 
would make good in his thes. and make all A’s, he would arrange 
to buy him an old rebuilt $37.50 Underwood typewriter. The boy 
made all A’s, and his father bought the typewriter. The boy learned 
the touch system in just 12 months. He came to my office one morning 
and wanted to know if he could help me alittle. I said “Kenneth, you 
cannot use a typewriter; can you?” He said “Yes, sir; I think I am 
pretty good.” 

Well, I gave him an old brief on which I had been working, and 
on which there had been some corrections, and he started to work on 
it. I am not exaggerating, but one of the State auditors told him 
he was the fastest man on a typewriter after 12 months’ training that 
he had ever seen in his whole life. 

Kenneth graduated from high schol with honors, and we got a 
scholarship for him to attend Emory University, which is a junior 
college. The lowest mark that he has made in the 2 years have been 
A’s, and A-plus’s. This was a farm boy, Mr. Chairman, living 16 
miles from town in a little country area. He has switched now from 
agricultural pursuits, although he is interested in agriculture, and 
he will be a doctor. Last year, the dean of his school got him a 

osition at the Municipal Hospital in Atlanta, which position paid 
fim $100 a month, and they had him in a class—I do not know what 
they were studying—but there were 14 of them. The first week that 
Kenneth was in that class, or the second week, he was raised from 
$25 to $125 a week, and he was made teacher of that class. Every 
boy in that class was in love with him. 
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Mr. Chairman, there is not any way in the world, if that boy con- 
tinues his development with the character which he has, to estimate 
the great value of that boy to the United States in future years. That 
boy will perform a $5,000 operation for some poor old Negro woman 
who never had a dime in her life, as quickly as he would for the richest 
man in the United States. 

I want to mention one other boy, who is in the Army now: The 
vocational teacher took over Billy. He was a little boy also, and 
Billy’s father owned the worst farm in my county. I don’t think 
he could raise an umbrella on it, and they had practically nothing. 
His father was a drunkard. It was a disease with him, and this little, 
tiny boy who started with nothing graduated with first honors from 
the high school. Billy is a 6-footer today, and he is in the Army, 
serving for 2 years. 

We oes checked up on Billy several times through his captain, 
and even higher, because the vocational teacher and I love him so 
ments The night he graduated with first honors I was so happy I 
cried. 

Anyway, we received information from his captain, Mr. Chairman, 
that Billy does not go too much to the picture shows, as he is always 
out checking with some boy who seems to be a misfit or else he just 
does not want to go to movies. And he goes off with this boy and 
tries to help him go along and help him to improve himself. ( 

There is one other individual I want to mention, and this comes 
from the Deep South, from the first town in America, a little town 
of 4,000 people named after the Father of our Country. 

We have a Negro home economics teacher in my town who looks just 
exactly like “Aunt Jemima.” I do not think you could tell them 
sepsis pn same color, size, laugh, teeth, and everything. She is one of 
the t souls that the world has. Away back yonder during the depth 
of the depression she graduated from the State University at Albany, 
Ga., 225 miles away from my hometown, and she graduated with the 
highest honors and each year I have watched her grow. She took an,.# 
old broken-down automobile the following September, and drove it 
down to Albany, Ga. She worked her way through college and she got 
jobs with which she tried to stimulate her earnings, and this great 
soul would go down and give a girl $200 out of her little salary for a 
scholarship to help her through school, and she has 121 girls in her 
school today and each Rontaien: when they organize the classes, she 
lets me down and install the class, which is one of the greatest 
honors, f think, that I have ever had conferred on me. That one 
vocational teacher is getting there by public subscription—I myself 
took up the collection, and we used to go in and lock the door and tell 
them we were going to raise so much when I had finished preachin 
and I did the preaching and I think I did a good job, and after 
finished I told them to lock the door and they were going to put up so 
much money. And we got the colored folks working with the white 
folks, and vice versa. 

Now I have spoken about boys, and not only am I speaking about 
boys in my area, but I am speaking about boys in the 3,067 counties in 
the United States with respect to FFA and FHA and those 2 Negro 
groups, and I can go in any one of those counties and they have the 
— vocational teacher in any State group that you are looking for. 

hey are doing good work and seriously. inking about reducing 
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that money—I would rather see you reduce it for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force than to reduce the sums that go to this particular group; 
because I think it is one of the most important groups in the history 
of the United States. 

And may I say in conclusion that the Father of my Country, and I 
always say the savior and founder of our country, the great Wash- 
ington himself had this to say about agriculture: “Agriculture is the 
most beautiful, the most wonderful employment of man.” I just do 
not think we can afford to run the risk of ruining our country by weak- 
ening our agriculture, and these boys and girls are great teachers of 
agriculture. They are the ones who really should be thought of. The 
farmers we have in the South and Middle West you can trace right 
back to vocational education. Some branch out from it and go on to 
become doctors, preachers, lawyers, Congressmen, and some Senators. 
And you go back to the agricultural program, where they led their 
classes, and the ones that keep our country and our health going for- 
ward are these boys and girls. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Norman. We certainly appreciate 
the testimony you have given us this morning and I am sure I speak 
for all of the members of the committee in saying that we are not 
only proud of and thankful for the great work you have done but I 
am sure the people of the United States and especially the State of 
Georgia thank you. We wish we had more people like you. 

Mr. Norman. Thank you. And may I say from the monetary stand-. 
point, that I have no connection whatever with vocational education. 

Mr. Fogarry. When Mr. Brown introduced you he told about the 
esteem in which you are held in your county and in the State of 
Georgia. I thought he might be exaggerating a little bit, but after 
listening to you I do not think so. 

Mr. Norman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fogarry. I want to tell you one thing, and I am not exaggerat- 
ing. I do not know of any Member of Congress here in Washington 
who is held in higher esteem by his colleagues than your Paul Brown. 

Mr. Norman. Thank you very much. I will be delighted to carry 
that back to my State. 

Mr. Jensen. I want to say I do not think I have ever listened to 
testimony that I enjoyed more than I did your testimony. It happens 
that I was born and raised on a farm. 

Mr. Norman. You know, then. 

Mr. Jensen. And I am from Iowa and I want to say your goed 
Congressman Paul Brown is my neighbor and I must say this, that he 
is so convincing when he comes before my committee—I happen to be 
chairman of the Interior Appropriation Committee—that if everyone 
who comes before my committee was as convincing as he is to get the 
things he wants and if everybody got as near what he wants as Paul 
gets what he wants when he comes before my committee, there would 
not be enough money in the United States to pay the bill. 

It was a wonderful statement. 

Mr. Norman. Before I leave, may I say this. I think the Lord 
started it, because we prayed over it a good deal. I really think He 
started it Himself. I would go around the State and raise money 
and then go out and find a purebred Jersey heifer calf for a boy 
and give it to that boy and put it on what we call a chain contract and 
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he might keep the calf if he would guarantee to me to give back to 
me a 3-months’ Jersey heifer calf to give to another boy. And we 
have now boys who started with us in 1945, and we have boys now 
getting milk checks alone, besides the great value they have placed 
on the land—and the experts in the dairy business say when you get a 
$100 check for milk, that you have done the land $100 worth of good, 
so that it would amount to $200—and we have boys now making $800, 
$1,000, $1,200, and $1,500 a month who in 1945 were in high school. 
And their milk checks have paid for their herd of cows. 

We have over 500 FFA clubs and the Negro boys—they did not 
start the program until 3 years ago—have 72 clubs now. And each 
year we give certain boys a calf and give a prize, and the smallest 
lars is $3 and they run from $3 up to $25, and 2 of them are given 

eifer calves, and that thing has spread from my 1 county in Georgia 
to the 31 other counties in my State. 

And, by the way, I noticed that Houston, Tex., 3 years ago, got 
wp a whole lot of contributions—and I hope someone is here from 

exas, because it is a great State—they got up a calf chain some 
months ago and they had 20 clubs, and they said it was the first 
State that ever had any calf clubs, and I had over 300 on our chain 
before they even started theirs. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Buper. I just want to say I would certainly hate to try a 
lawsuit against the firm of Brown and Norman. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you very much. 


Tuourspay, May 27, 1954. 


VocatTionaL EpucatTion 


WITNESS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Bussey. We are glad to welcome at this time our colleague, 
Mr. Dorn of South Carolina. 

Mr. Dorn. I wish to say I represent this morning the entire South 
Carolina House delegation. Mr. Richards, as you well know, is cam- 
paigning for reelection, which is 1 week from next Tuesday. I am 
authorized by him to testify for him; also Mr. Ashmore, who is cam- 
paigning, too; then Mr. Riley, who could not be here in the Capitol 
this morning and I am testifying also in behalf of Mr. Rivers and 
Mr. McMillan—five Members of the South Carolina House Delega- 
tion. 

They unanimously approve the full appropriation of $29 million 
as authorized under the alg ar Act for vocational education. 
We think it is wonderful in South Carolina. ‘ 

As the gentleman who just preceded me said, it would be an anti- 
climax if the appropriation should be cut, because that is the situation 
we find in South Carolina. 

As you heard me tell the good ladies at the hotel here in Washington 
not long ago, something is drastically wrong with education in Amer- 
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ica. My mother and father both taught school all their lives; they 
devoted their entire lives to education. When you find college gradu- 
ates—and this is no reflection on college graduates, because I think 
that is a wonderful way to get an education—when over half of the 
American college graduates today cannot name the Congressman from 
their district and cannot name both of the United States Senators 
from their State, when the vast majority cannot name the Congress- 
men and Senators and governors and do not know what the Bill of 
Rights is, and when 40 percent of the Americans cannot tell you what 
a balanced budget is, technically, then something is wrong with edu- 
cation, drastically wrong with it, and America is going to suffer. We 
need something of this nature to help 80 percent of our people who 
never have an opportunity to go to pet ha 

It has been my experience with these vocational people that you 
cannot find many of them who do not know who their eatin 
is and the names of their Senators, what the Constitution of this coun- 
try is for, and a little something about American history and our 
form of government which they learn along with the training they 
get. That is one great reason why I advocate this training in the 
local institutions. I think it is wonderful and it is something that 
they are not getting in some of our higher institutions of learning. 

I have made speeches in a lot of States of this country and their 
great universities, and you do not get from the graduates in vocational 
education your Communist question and the other questions; you do 
not get them from those who have had vocational education. I have 
lived on a farm all my life. I do not know of any Future Farmers 
of America or any of these graduates in vocational education who 
have ever served in the penitentiary. I think your Governor made 
the statement that in the years he was Governor none had been charged 
with a crime or anything of that nature. I think that speaks for 
itself. 

If you have to get this little $10 million from the $5 billion given 
for foreign aid, that is up to you. I will be very much in favor of it. 
It will do more good from the standpoint of the world. 

Mr. Bussey. I will second that suggestion. I wish to say I had 
the privilege of sharing the platform the night you spoke on educa- 
tion—what is wrong with education, and I think it is only too bad 
that everyone in America could not have heard that talk. I know of 
your tremendous interest and that of the other members of the South 
Carolina delegation in the program of education, and particularly 
vocational education, and we appreciate your coming very much. 

Mr. Dorn. As a good illustration, I think, of some of the things 
that are being done under this program, let me tell you about a school 
that was built up in my district in 1807. It was opened by Dr. Wad- 
dell, who came there from Georgia, in a log cabin way out in the 
country. He taught the students under the trees in the summertime 
and the cold winds came through the cracks of this log cabin school 
in the winter. But out of that one teacher came John C. Calhoun, 
vice president of the United States; George McDuffie, Governor of 
South Carolina, and Senator; William H. Crawford from Georgia, 
a strong candidate for President of the United States; a President 
of the Cnited States Bank, a Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, another Governor of South Carolina and 25 or 30 
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rua national figures—these came out of that one little log cabin 
school. 

Then Dr. Waddell went on from there to establish a university in 
Georgia. He taught those men honesty, character, understanding, 
and the basic fundamentals of this country and it influenced the whole 
Nation—just that one man. 

I think sometimes that some of these fellows in this program are 
getting the basic fundamentals, whereas in the university they are 
turning out a mass product with college diplomas, but with no edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Jensen. I have no questions, but I am always glad to listen 
to Mr. Dorn. 


Tuurspay, May 27, 1954. 


VocaTIONAL EpucaATIon 
WITNESSES 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

FRANCES BEAL, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TEACHER, ROME, GA. 

MRS. NELLIE TOWNS MILTON, GRADUATE OF ROME HIGH SCHOOL 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Bussey. Now, Mr. Lanham, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Lannam. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, first I would like to 
introduce these young ladies from my hometown, Rome, Ga. 

I might say that I am very much in favor of vocational education. 
As Mr. Norman, I think, who just appeared before you, has no doubt 
outlined, Georgia has been in the forefront of that sort of education. 
Beginning back with Hoke Smith and today with Senator George 
and Senator Russell. 

I am not going to take very much time other than to say I trust you 
will make the appropriation this year just as large as you can, taking 
into consideration the other calls upon the Treasury for funds. 

I am especially interested in the distributive field and have with 
me this morning a young lady who has had personal experience in 
that field, in the distributive education program. I want first to 
introduce to you Miss Frances B. Deal, who is a teacher in this pro- 
gram in the schools of Rome, Ga. She does not care to make any 
statement. Then I want to introduce to you Mrs. Nellie Townes 
Milton, who is a product of distributive education in our schools there. 
She will make a statement to you at this time. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity of bringing them here and 
appearing myself. I know you will hear her with interest. 

Mrs. Mtrron. I am a graduate of the Rome High School, class of 


1948. It is certainly an honor and a i to appear before this 


committee. I feel that I have gained so much from distributive edu- 
cation that I can speak in behalf of all those currently enrolled in 
this program of training. 

I feel this ae en has done a great deal for me—more than any- 
thing else I could have received during my school years. 


~ 
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Forgive me if I speak personally, but I feel that through my own 
exponents IT am justified in making this type of presentation. 

n 1947 I enrolled in the junior year of distributive education train- 
ing in addition to my regular high-school course. I was placed on 
a job training in the sales department of one of our large national 
organizations and I worked 28 hours a wek for the 9-month school 
term. At that time I was 17 years old. Because of this financial 
assistance it made it much easier for me to gain my education and also 
helped my parents. At the end of my junior school term I was trans- 
ferred, at my request, into a locally owned and operated retail organi- 
zation in my city. This was a more specialized sales training requir- 
ing more specific merchandise knowledge, closer public contact and a 
higher degree of skill on my part. When I graduated from high 
school—and I don’t mean to boast—I graduated as one of the 3 
top honor students in a class of about 200. I bring this particular 
point out because I feel that my ambitions were heightened as I real- 
ized just what all my subjects in school were doing to help me in my 
job and in later life. 

Upon graduation, my employer immediately offered me full-time 
employment and a very substantial increase in salary. From the sales 
floor, I was advanced into controls and today I am office manager of 
Wyatt’s, Inc., inRome, Ga. This is a specialty store and has a per- 
sonnel of about 40. 

I feel that my training and the resultant self-assurance that I 
acquired at the age of 17 during my school years have enabled me to 
attain the position that I now hold. 

I am a native Roman and my parents are also. Both my father 
and mother were employees in the textile industry. 

I speak for the thousands of young people who are receiving this 
training today. From my own observation in my job I can see that 
definite training has to be given to people who are entering the field 
of distribution. 

Since our economy is based on the balance between production and 
consumption, it is not actually a matter of production, but what part 
that production gets to the consumer that counts, and that is the 
field of distribution, as you well know. Since our production has 
overrun distribution and products are not getting to the consumer 
lately, distribution is more important than ever. 

I cannot really find ways to tell you how much I value this dis- 
tributive education program. Perhaps if you might have some spe- 
— questions to ask, T could answer them and [ would be happy 
to do so. 

Mr. Bussey. We certainly want to thank you for coming before 
the committee. It is testimony such as yours from your own experi- 
ence with the distributive education program that I think is of excep- 
tional value to the committee. 

I do not know that I have any questions myself, but some of the 
other members of the committee may have. 

Mr. Jensen. I was very interested in your testimony and in your 
own personal experience. After all, that is the most convincing way 
to bring before a committee of Congress the things you want the com- 
mittee to know, and certainly you did a very wonderful job and I want 
to congratulate you. 
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Mr. Fogarty. I think you have given us a splendid example of what 
distributive education can do and I think your experience brought it 
forth very forcefully and I think your trip has been well worth the 
time it has taken. 

I also think you should know that your Congressman has always 
been a great supporter not only of distributive education, but the 
entire field of vocational education. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you. 

Miss Brat. I do not think there is anything I could add to Nellie’s 
testimony from actual experience, but may say this, please. This 
is the ninth year that we are competing with other distributive 
education programs in Rome, and does it mean anything to say that 
this year our students have earned over $25,000 in our 9 months of 
school? I do not believe businessmen of today will pay out money 
like that unless there is some value received. 

Frankly, I am sold on the program; I naturally would be. But 
when I think of Rome, Ga., which is a town of about 35,000, where we 
have trained approximately 300 people in the department in either a 
1- or 2-year course, and that most of them have become valuable 
citizens in the community, I think this speaks for our program, and it 
is nationwide. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lanna, I thank the committee. I appreciate your permitting 
Mrs. Milton to come before you. She is much more impressive than 
I could have been if I had spoken to you all day. I promised I would 
not take more than 15 minutes when Mr. Moyer made this appointment 
for us and I do not believe we have exceeded that time. 


THurspay, May 27, 1954. 


VocatTIonaL Epucation 


WITNESS 


HON. D. R. MATTHEWS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA ; 


Mr. Bussey. The committee has before it a group of Members of 
Congress from the State of Florida. We are pleased to have you 
gentlemen before us. Will you proceed? 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman and members of this distinguished 
subcommittee, please let me express my appreciation to you for the 
opportunity to appear before you and give my views on behalf of 
some programs which I believe are of tremendous importance. 

First, may I saw a few words about the appropriation for voca- 
tional education. Most of my adult life has been spent in the field 
of public education. Although I do not consider myself an expert 
on the subject, I do feel that my years of experience in teaching and 
administration of education have enabled me to be informed on the 
needs and problems of public education. I also humbly submit that 
~f close observation allows me to comment on the value and benefits 
of some of the governmental activity in the field of education. 
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I believe that immeasurable benefits have come to the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Florida, which I represent, as well as to the 
whole State, from the Federal appropriations for vocational educa- 
tion. Agriculture in Florida, for instance, has enjoyed a remark- 
able growth in recent years, and there is no doubt that the personnel 
and practices supported by Federal funds for vocational education 
have played a vital part in this growth. Our great program of 
vocational agriculture, stressing as it does the education of our farm 
youth, has literally raised the standards of living on the farmlands 
in our section of the country. Our wonderful Future Farmers of 
America chapters are strong and vigorous, and the number of new 
chapters is on the increase. The FFA and other youth projects 
are outstanding examples of the good results from our vocational edu- 
cation efforts. Although the emphasis is on youth, our assistance is 
not limited to the young. In Florida there are classes for adult 
farmers, special instruction in canning and other homemaking skills 
for farm wives, and a number of other community services aimed at 
serving all members of the farm family. 

A major use for vocational education funds is to assist the States 
in paying salaries of vocational teachers. In Florida, our State 
government provides sufficient funds to reimburse the counties for 
the major portion of agriculture teachers’ salaries. In fact, the State 
is putting up approximately $7 to $1 of Federal money. In passing, 
I would like to point out the attractiveness of this proposition as a 
Federal investment. In view of the accomplishments of this program 
in terms of developing successful farmers and raising the standard 
of living, it seems to me that appropriations for this work are among 
the wisest possible uses of Federal funds. 

My purpose in appearing here is to urge an increase in appropria- 
tions so that this vital work may be expanded. Our biggest problem 
in Florida right now in this connection is a need for additional agri- 
culture teachers. A very conservative estimate of our needs at the 
present time is for 25 additional teachers. Existing classes are over- 
crowded, and there are schools and counties where many boys are 
denied the benefits of vocational agriculture training due to the short- 
age of teachers. There is 1 school in my district, at Alachua, Fla., 
where the agriculture teacher has over 100 boys enrolled. You gen- 
tlemen can well understand that it would be impossible for this teacher 
to give each boy the individual instruction and supervision needed, 
not to mention the need for this same teacher to work with young 
farmer and adult farmer classes in organized-group instruction. 

Florida desperately needs an additional $100,000 per year from 
Federal funds for its vocational agriculture program, and I hope 
this minimum amount can be included in the appropriation for the 
coming fiscal year. With this extra money, we could make progress 
toward establishing units in vocational agriculture in those Florida 
counties which are without these units now, and we could form addi- 
tional classes in the overcrowded areas. As the State of Florida is 
undergoing a rapid and steady growth, the need is becoming more 
critical all the time. 

I should also like to make a few remarks about the appropriation 
for rehabilitation. I have a great deal of respect and admiration for 
our program of vocational rehabilitation, since I have seen at first- 
hand some of the marvelous results which have been achieved. For 
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some years I was chairman of the Florida Council for the Blind, 
and in that position, which was honorary and which paid no salary, 
I have seen citizens who have lost their vision rehabilitated by means 
of the vocational education program to positions of useful service. 
They ar now taxpayers, and they are accepting their responsibilities 
of citizenship cheerfully. Vocational rehabilitation takes citizens 
who would be recipients of chairity or wards of the State and makes 
of them self-respecting, self-supporting citizens with incomes that 
enable them to pay their share of the taxload that Americans are 
called upon to bear. I’m sure you gentlemen would agree that voca- 
tional rehabilitation is a wonderful investment for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, not only from a humanitarian standpoint, but also in its 
o value in transforming handicapped people from recipients of 

vernment support into contributing, in citizens, I sin- 


cerely believe that all of our rehabilitation efforts in Florida are being 


“administered with skill and understanding, and that maximum re- 
sults and benefits are being obtained. An increase in the appropria- 
tion for these programs would be a wise and prudent move, and I 
heartily advocate such a ste 


Mr. Bussey. Thank vou, Matthews. 


Tuourspay, May 27, 1954. 


VocatTionaL 


WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Busner. We will next hear from Congressman Bennett, from 
Florida. 

Mr. Bennett. I deeply appreciate your committee hearing me in 
behalf of substantial appropriations for vocational rehabilitation for 
the handicapped. I believe that the value of vocational rehabilitation 
services ios teen repeatedly and conclusively demonstrated over a long 
period of years. Tt is extremely expensive to care for the totally 
disabled and the partially disabled from public assistance programs 
and local charitable funds. Many of these persons can be rehabili- 
tated and helped to a condition of complete or partial self-support. 
I speak here in approval of President Eisenhower’s January 7 request 
that Congress adopt an expansion of vocational rehabilitation services 
for the handicapped. The State of Florida has materially increased 
its own appropriation for such services. In view of the fact that the 
Federal (ormarapaint would gain substantially by self-employment 
among the handicapped because of making tax funds available from 
this group, it seems to me particularly appropriate that the Federal 
Government provide substantial funds in this field. 

There are several million handicapped persons in our country. The 

at majority of these persons would prefer to earn their own liveli- 
hood through their own efforts. Only a very small fraction would 
prefer charity or even assistance from others. It is estimated that 
2 million persons who are now unemployed because of disability could 
be employable through vocational rehabilitation services. 
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At the beginning of the biennium, July 1, 1951, a total of 3,117 han- 
dicapped persons were enrolled for vocational rehabilitation services 
in Florida. During the biennium 8,191 cases of handicapped persons 
were processed. There were 3,952 of these cases orm eligible 
and feasible for service. The number rejected as nonfeasible or ineli- 
gible was 4,239. The number of handicapped persons given some type 
of rehabilitation during the biennium was 7,069. The number who 
succeeded in completing their rehabilitation and achieving employ- 
ment was 3,010. The cases of 277 were closed as nonrehabilitated after 
service. At the end of the biennium 3,728 were in various stages of 
preparation for work. 

hese are challenging figures; and they show the value of rehabilita- 
tion services in Florida. 

The origins of the disabilities of 3,010 handicapped persons were: 
Congenital disabilities, 311; employment accidents, 217; other acci- 
dents, 635; diseases, 1,847. In addition to the 311 who were born 
handicapped, 757 others were disabled prior to 21 years of age. 1,942 
were disabled after 21 years of age. 

The race and sex of the rehabilitants: White, 2,457; Negro, 553; fe- 
male, 1,174; male, 1,836. Their education was as follows: 0 to 4th 
gerade, 542; 5th to 8th grade, 1,143; 9th to 12th grade, 1,140; post- 
high school, 185. 

1,282 of the rehabilitants had no dependents; 1,728 of them had a 
total of 6,433 dependents. 

365 of these persons were receiving public assistance when service 
began at an annual cost of $265,000, or $530,000 during the biennium. 
Every effort is made to provide rehabilitation service before the appli- 
cant is forced to go on relief with a view to preventing rather than 
curing this condition. 

The average weekly wage of these persons after rehabilitation, 
exclusive of the farmers and housewives, was $37.42. The total annual 
earnings of rehabilitated persons—exclusive of the farmers and 
housewives—were $4,808,284, or $9,616,568 for the biennium. The 
annual income-tax payments of the 3,010 persons rehabilitated is esti- 
mated at $329,000. The total expenditure for vocational rehabilita- 
tion for the biennium was $1,580,949. 

From all of the above, it seems clear to me that the program in 
Florida has been a very effective and helpful program. Helping these 
disabled persons to obtain employment not only reduces the State and 
Federal contributions for their living costs, but also provides sources 
of taxation for the State and Federal Governments, through their 
earned incomes and taxable activities. More important than all of 
this is that these funds for rehabilitation help persons to live normal 
lives in fuller productiveness and happiness. I sincerely hope that 
your committee will give the full amount made available in the past 
and that no cuts will be experienced in this very worthwhile program. 

Before I close I would like to say that I am very anxious to see that 
adequate appropriations are made for vocational education generally. 
The program for vocational agricultural work is very popular in 
Florida and is being expanded as far as money is made available and 
conditions justify. The State of Florida is putting up approxi- 
mately $7 to $1 of Federal money for vocational agriculture. There 
is an immediate need for 25 additional teachers in Florida in this 
field because of the doubling of the enrollment in this field since 1947. 
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In some cases a teacher has over 100 boys enrolled and that is obviously 
greatly in excess of a sound figure. 

I believe that there is also a great need for adequate funds in voca- 
tional education in the crafts and trades and that such training is 
of great defense importance because it is necessary that we have 
trained skills available at all times in a well-rounded program for 
productive expansion. 

In view of all of this, I sincerely hope that adequate appropriations 
will be made available for these programs, that increases be 
allowed if possible, and that no cuts will be allowed in these programs. 

In making this presentation, I wish to say that Congressman James 
Haley has asked me to express like sentiments for him in view of his 
necessary absence on official business. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, sir. 


Tuurspay, May 27, 1954. 


VocatTionaL REHABILITATION 
WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Bussey. Next is Mr. Sikes, of Florida. 

Mr. Srxes. One of the major problems of our society arises because 
of the high incidence of disability in our population. While safety 
and preventive measures are being developed constantly and medical 
research brings many diseases under control thus prolonging human 
life, there is nevertheless evidence of an increase in the number of 

ersons with physical and mental handicaps. Certainly the number 
ar exceeds the present capacity of personnel and facilities for the 
adequate care and rehabilitation of disabled persons in the United 
States and in Florida: The public interest and the happiness and 
individual welfare of disabled persons require the greatest possible 
use of rehabilitation services to restore or develop working capacity 
through treatment, training, guidance, and placement services in 
cases which can be rehabilitated by these procedures. The practicable 
value of vocational rehabilitation services for the handicapped has 
been demonstrated conclusively during the last 33 years and in the 
United States and for 26 years in Florida. 

The high cost of public assistance which now appears necessary 
for the care of the totally disabled is another potent argument for 
greater use of rehabilitation services in view of the fact that many 
severely disabled persons are being rehabilitated and made self-sup- 
porting. I, therefore, commend President Eisenhower for his state- 
ment in his message to Congress January 7 advocating an expansion 
of vocational rehabilitation services for the handicapped. Upon the 
recommendation of the State budget commission pris § in response to 
public demand, the Florida Legislature at its last session materially 
increased its own appropriation for vocational rehabilitation services. 
This work is being carried on very successfully in Florida. Any 
reduction in funds, or limitations in their use, will be detrimental 
to a valuable program. 
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be handicapped either by reductions or by limitations. 

The purpose of vocational rehabilitation service is to enable handi- 
capped persons to engage in suitable employment. Seriously handi- 
capped persons usually need help in planning their vocational activi- 
ties, in preparation for work, and in getting a job. Leading 
authorities on the prevalence of disability in the United States say 
that there are several million handicapped persons in our country. 
Most handicapped persons would prefer to earn their own livelihoods 
through their own efforts. Since we are expending a very large sum 
in public assistance because of disability, it is in the public interest to 
promote their rehabilitation. It is estimated that 2 million persons 
who are now unemployed because of disability could be made employ- 
able through vocational rehabilitation services. All States are now 

roviding these services to a limited number of persons. The services 
include medical diagnosis and treatment to remove or reduce a disa- 
bility which constitutes the vocational handicap; counsel in the selec- 
tion of work and preparation for it including vocational training for a 
job; assistance in locating employment; financial assistance necessary 
to enable the handicapped individual to obtain the services required 
in his rehabilitation when his own resources are not sufficient. 


DATA ON VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES PROVIDED BY THE FLORIDA 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION DURING THE BIENNIUM ENDED JUNE 30, 
1953 


At the beginning of the biennium, July 1, 1951, a total of 3,117 
handicapped persons were enrolled for vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices. During the biennium 8,191 cases of handicapped persons were 

rocessed. ere were 3,952 of these cases accepted as eligible and 

easible for service. The number rejected as not eligible or non- 
feasible was 4,239. The number of handicapped persons given some 
type of rehabilitation service during the biennium was 7,069. The 
number of these who succeeded in completing their rehabilitation and 
were employed was 3,010. The cases of 277 were closed as nonrehabili- 
tated after service, and 54 were transferred to other agencies for neces- 
sary services. The remaining 3,728 were in various stages of prepara- 
tion for work at the end of the biennium. 


FACTS ON THE 3,010 HANDICAPPED PERSONS REHABILITATED 


The origins of the disabilities of 3,010 handicapped persons were: 
Congenital disabilities, 311; employment accidents, 217; other acci- 
dents, 635; diseases, 1,847. In addition to the 311 who were born 
handicapped, 757 others were disabled prior to 21 years of age. Nine- 
teen atatel forty-two were disabled after 21 years of age. 

The race and sex of the rehabilitants: White, 2,457; Negro, 553; 
female, 1,174; male, 1,836. Their education was as follows: 0 to 4th 
grade, 542; 5th to 8th grade, 1,143; 9th to 12th grade, 1,140; post high 
school, 185. 

Twelve hundred eighty-two of the rehabilitants had no dependents; 
1,728 of them had a total of 6,433 dependents. 

Three hundred sixty-five of these persons were receiving public 
assistance when service began at an annual cost of $265,000, or $530,000 
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during the biennium. Every effort is made to provide rehabilitation 
service before the applicant is forced to go on relief with a view to 
preventing rather than curing this condition. 

The average weekly wage of these persons after rehabilitation, 
exclusive of the farmers and _ housewives, was $37.42. The total annual 
earnings of rehabilitated persons, exclusive of the farmers and house- 
wives, were $4,808,284, or $9,616,568 for the biennium. The annual 
income-tax payments of the 3,010 persons rehabilitated is estimated at 
$329,000. The total expenditure for vocational rehabilitation for the 
biennium was $1,580,949. 

Public Law 113, 78th Congress, set up a partnership between the 
Federal Government and the several States for the purpose of provid- 
ing services to the physically and visually handicapped citizens that 
would result in their useful employment. 

In the State of Florida, the Florida Council for the Blind is charged 
with the responsibility for those services necessary to place into gain- 
ful employment the severely visually handicapped na the blind citi- 


zens of Florida. Among the services necessary and afforded by our 
agency are eye and physical examinations, surgery and hospitalization 
medical treatment, adjustment training, vocational training, an 
placement into a suitable job. Some of these services rendered this 
past year are listed below: 


Accomplishments in vocational rehabilitation in 1953 


Number of persons placed in employment 

Number of persons placed in special vocational training. 
Number of job opportunity surveys 
Number of persons graduated from center 
Number of classes at adult training center 
Number of client contacts for vocational purposes 
Prosthesis necessary following surgery 
Days of hospitalization necessary 
Eye surgeries performed 
Surgeries for physical disabilities other than visual 
Special physical examinations, including dental 
Physical examinations completed 

Eye examinations completed 

One of the most important programs of the Florida Council for the 
Blind is its vending stand program with small retail units located 
in post offices, courthouses, city halls, and other public and private 
buildings throughout Florida. 

The council, through its programs saves many thousands of dollars 
of public-assistance funds and through the vending stand programs, 
pays in many thousands of dollars in revenue. 

The 70 full-time blind vending stand operators paid income tax 
totaling $8,584.95 last year. The stands, in sales tax, paid into the 
State Treasury the sum of $4,135.32. 

The 70 blind operators of these vending stands if not employed 
would have drawn in aid-to-blind payments for the fiscal year 1953, 
figured at the average grant, the total sum of $38,120. Instead they 
earned from their gainful employment $132,709 in wages. Through 
eye medical surgery, as listed in the table below, we are proud to show 
the number of Florida citizens, including children who have had their 
sight restored by surgery and treatment and the number where blind- 
ness was prevented. 
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Sight restoration for prevention of blindness accomplished, July 1948 through June 
19538 


Sight restorations Prevention of blindness 


Children | Children 


We feel that the program of vocational rehabilitation for the 
severely visually hatMicapitied in the State of Florida is both eco- 
nomically and morally sound and that every possible step should be 
taken to guarantee its progress. This is only one of many arguments 
for the continuation and enlargement of the entire program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation for the handicapped. 


VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 


WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM LANTAFF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Bussey. We will hear now from our colleague, Congressman 
Lantaff of Florida. 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate your giving me the opportunity to appear before you today 
to join with my colleagues from Florida in urging you to approve 
the appropriation of adequate funds to continue and expand the vo- 
cational-rehabilitation programs in operation throughout the Nation. 

I will not take the committee’s time to reiterate the facts and figures 
furnished you by Congressman Sikes concerning this program in our 
State. However, I add my unqualified endorsement of this program 
which has done so much to rebuild the lives of so many—morally and 
economically. 

I sincerely hope that this committee will see fit to approve sufficient 
funds to expand the vocational-rehabilitation program to the end that 
more of our handicapped, needy people may enjoy the assistance they 
desire and deserve in their pursuit of “life, liberty and happiness.” 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you. 


VocatTionaL Epucation AND REHABILITATION 


WITNESS 


HON. COURTNEY W. CAMPBELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Bussey. I believe Mr. Campbell is next. 
Mr. Campreti. Mr. Chairman, I am Courtney W. Campbell of the 
First District of Florida, and I just want to join with my colleagues 
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from Florida in their remarks on vocational education and vocational 
rehabilitation. 
Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Campbell. 


VocaTIonaL Epucation 


WITNESS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Bussey. The committee has before it Mr. Curtis of Missouri, 
who desires to speak to us about vocational education. 

Mr. Curtis. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this 
subcommittee urging that the funds for vocational education be 
made fully available for this fine program. Last year I had an 
opportunity of appearing before the subcommittee to speak in behalf 
of the program at that time. Naturally, I speak in behalf of those 
who are responsible for carrying on the vocational-education program 
in the public schools in the State of Missouri. 

In my opinion, this is one of the greatest features of our educa- 
tional system. The training that our young people get in the 
vocational field is not only significant in maintaining the economic 
strength of this country but also our military strength. 

I want to point out again what I pointed out last year—that 
before any cuts are made in the civilian-educational program, a good 
look should be taken at the military’s advancement into this very 
same field. The Military Establishment, instead of availing itself 
of the vocation-education facilities which exist in most high schools 
throughout the country, have been setting up duplicate facilities 
and competing for teachers to carry on their own program. If the 
Military Establishment would pay more attention in their personnel 
practices to matching the civilian skills with the military skills that 
they need, there would be considerably less need for the very costly 

rogram of vocational training that the Military Establishment 
as set up. 

I appreciate that this committee does not have cognizance of the 
military program but I do believe that in considering the civilian 
program, they should keep it well in mind that by far the most ex- 

ensive program in vocational education is being carried on by the 

ilitary Establishment. Giving our youth vocational education in 
their own home communities which the public-school system does 
is one-tenth as costly as the military program. 

By my reference to the Military Establishment, I do not mean 
to divert attention from the fundamental purpose of the vocational- 
education program which, of course, is to provide adequate educa- 
tion for our youth so that they can become gainfully employed and 
useful citizens of our society. I know American business and in- 
dustry is high in their praise of this program. Most.businesses and 
industry throughout the country coperate with the high school voca- 
tional programs and, in fact, in many cases, give time, equipment 
and money to the furtherance of these programs. However, the 
need for Federal assistance still remains as long as our tax structure 
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is on the basis that it presently is where the Federal Government 
is taking so much in tax money out of the communities in the country. 

I know the committee has been fair in the past and I place full 
reliance on their wisdom in not cutting this program. I speak, as 
I think everyone here knows, as one of the foremost members of the 
so-called economy bloc here in the Heuse of Representatives. 

Mr. Bussey. We all know of your strong support for this program. 
We appreciate your interest and thank you for taking the time to pre- 
sent your views to the Committee. Knowing of your long record on 
economy in Government your testimony is doubly impressive. 


Lanp-GRANT COLLEGES 


WITNESS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Bussey. We will be pleased to hear from Mr. McIntire of Maine 
at this time. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, ever since their inception in 1862, 
land-grant colleges have made a supreme contribution to the develop- 
ment of America. Men trained in these institutions left them and 
went forth to transform this country from a veritable wilderness into 
a well-organized society. 

The history of these institutions is one colored with the brilliant 
pigment of accomplishment. The program of experiment and re- 
search conducted in these colleges has contributed substantially to the 
American farmer’s productive genius. And through the wah of 
an efficent and well-organized Extension Service, the discoveries of the 
laboratory have been transferred to the farmer’s field, finding expres- 
sion in sensational increases in crop yields and magnificent improve- 
ments in crop quality. 

The remarkable performance of the American farmer in the area 
of food production during periods of national stress can, in large 
part, be attributed to a skill whose root was deeply anchored in land- 
grant college programs. And, too, here were born, and are still 
being born, new crop varieties and animal breeds that have raised the 
dietary standard of the American people, increased the farmer’s 
income, and made a generous contribution to our economic system. 
It was in the laboratory of one such institution that the ~ecTy cane 
streptomycin, the wonder drug, was developed, thereby supplying 
humanity with a defense against many of the destructive diseases 
that have for long plagued mankind. 

The land-grant colleges are unique in that they are institutions re- 
flecting a classical pattern of Federal support that does not walk in 
company with Federal contyol. And although the Federal Govern- 
ment, when these institutions were in their infancy, was the heavier 
contributor, the States in due course of time assumed a greater portion 
of the financial support of these institutions, as citizens the country 
over became increasingly aware of the benefits of college teaching, 
research and extension, and programs of experiment. 
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The following statistics are an interesting representation of land- 
grant college expenditures for the 1953 fiscal year—Experiment sta- 
tions: (Federal funds), $12,265,445.96; (non-Federal funds), $61,- 
970,921.10. For the same purpose and period, the University of 
Maine expended a total of $460,436.46, $172,087.43 of this being 
Federal funds, and $288,349.03 being non-Federal. Extension work: 
Total Federal funds, $32,150,109.02; total within States, $52,443,- 
165.22. For the same purpose and period, the University of Maine 
spent a total of $452,181.91. $227,778.11 of this being Federal funds 
and $224,403.80 State funds. 

The total land-grant institutions’ expenditures for resident instruc- 
tion in fiscal 1953 was $223,453,325, the endowment from 1862 land- 
grant funds being $1,774,666, and the income from Morrill-Nelson and 
Bankhead-Jones funds being $5,030,000. Expenditures for resident 
instruction at the University of Maine in this period amounted to 
$1,413,964. Endowment income from 1862 land-grant funds was 
$5,915, and income from Morrill-Nelson and Bankhead-Jones funds 
was $78,706. 

Ever since their creation back in the high noon of the 19th century, 
the merit of the land-grant institutions has not been questioned. And 
today there exists only a concern that they remain in a state of institu- 
tional health that will permit their efficient function. 

These institutions have made higher education available to a broad 
segment of the American population, effecting a greater democratiza- 
tion of higher learning. Here the farm boy from Maine and the 
miner’s son from Pennsylvania have the same opportunity to apply 
their native talents to varied skills. And when they emerge loon 
these institutions it is the American society that reaps the real benefit, 
for their know-how is applied to advancing the best interests of our 
economy. A vast array of products and accomplishments are born 
of their efforts, these contributing to an American standard of living 
that is already envied the world over. 

T have for long been closely associated with the University of Maine, 
this institution Funetiontan along the lines of the typical land-grant 
college. Being familiar with its operations, I am keenly aware that 
this institution operates on a stringent budget, with most of its funds 
being applied to maintaining salary schedules that will attract a high 
caliber of teachers and instructors. 

There is substantial evidence available to support the contention 
that these land-grant institutions make a real contribution to our 
American way of life. Because of this I respectfully urge this com- 
mittee to give favorable consideration to the recommendation for 
funds by the Bureau of the Budget for land-grant college purposes: 
these funds are essential to the maintenance of healthy institutions 
that will efficiently carry out the functions for which they were 
created. 

The American scene has often been referred to as a shining one; but 
harbored behind the walls of these land-grant colleges lies the promise 
of an even still brighter world. It is our responsibility to see that this 
— is nurtured until ultimately it bursts forth into a brilliant 
reality. 

Mr. Busrry. Thank you, Mr. McIntire. 
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VocaTIONAL EpucaTion 


WITNESS 


HON. CLIFTON YOUNG, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Mr. Bussey. Our next witness will be Congressman Young of 
Nevada. 

Mr. Youna. On behalf of many people in Nevada who are bene- 
liting under the vocational education program, I wish to submit the 
following statement in opposition to any further reduction in funds 
for this item. 

The population of the State of Nevada is png at the second 
highest rate in the Union. This rapid growth has accentuated for 
us the problem of properly educating our children. Many of our 
school districts are in real financial difficulty. Earlier this year it 
was found necessary to call the State legislature into special session 
for the purpose of providing emergency funds to keep the schools in 
operation. 

In short, it does not seem even slightly possible that the State of 
Nevada could make up the loss in funds for vocational education which 
is proposed. We could only expect a curtailment in this program— 
and in Nevada vocational education is both successful and necessary. 

Our vocational education program in Nevada is of less than college 
grade and designed to meet the training needs of our citizens 14 years 
of age or older and to fit these individuals for socially useful occupa- 
tions where they can be trained or retrained to become productive 
members of our economy. 

Surveys have shown that many students entering Nevada high 
schools do not graduate from high school. We also know that only 
20 percent of our Nevada high school graduates begin as freshmen at 
the University of Nevada with another 5 to 10 percent beginning out- 
of-State universities. The og 5 show further that many of those 
making a start in institutions of higher learning do not graduate. 

Nevada does not have separate trade schools. Consequently, the 
Federal vocational training assistance allows our public secondary 
schools to meet the needs of the student who will be earning his living 
and contributing to society with his trained and skilled hands. 

And that raises the point which I feel is the most important about 
this program. If this Nation is to remain free in a world which al- 
ready has an overwhelming population under the Soviet orbit, our 
ability to produce becomes increasingly important. The minute we 
lose our advantage over the rest of the would in terms of technology 
and production, we will lose our freedom. And in order to maintain 
our strength, we will need skilled hands and skilled minds not only 
in the military services, where technical knowledge is becoming in- 
creasingly important, but on every farm and behind every workbench. 

We have all been deeply depressed at the knowledge that Russia 
is far ahead of us in the number of graduating engineers. It would 
be equally as tragic if we permitted them to become superior in the 
field of skilled and semiskilled workers. 
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I would like to call to yous attention a few lines from a letter I 
have received from Mr. John W. Bunten, State director of vocational 
education in Nevada. 

Our rapid population growth has caused hardships on school districts to meet 
school building needs, to acquire competent teaching personnel and to meet 
minimum essentials for student learning. No doubt this situation has reached 
emergency proportions on a national level. A decrease in Federal vocational 
education funds will have a direct bearing and pyramid the problem school 
districts have at present. 

Our basic acceptance act is contingent on the receipt of Federal matching 
grants-in-aid. The legislature added an additional $18,000 to the State vocational 
appropriation to assist in matching needed Federal appropriations. School 
district budgets that are now prepared are counting on continued Federal support. 

The need for vocational education in Nevada to meet the needs of the large 
percentage of students whose formal education ceases before or at the completion 
of high school is still very apparent. It can be said that much progress is being 
made within the State, but much still remains to be accomplished under the 
framework of our sound Federal and State vocational! education acts. 

Because of the importance of vocational education to Nevada and 
every State in the Union, not only in terms of our econmic develop- 
ment, but our national defense, may I respectfully urge this committee 
to maintain vocational education funds at the 1954 level. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 


VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 


WITNESS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Bussey. We will be pleased to hear from you, Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Bevcuer. In the 1954 Appropriation Act for Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, there is a special reference to vocational rehabili- 
tation, which reads: 

Provided further, That the amount apportioned to a State for fiscal year 1955, 
shall not exceed $1 for each 75 cents contributed by the State for the same purpose. 
This provision would reduce Federal aid to the States for the fiscal 
year of 1955 to the extent of $3,800,000, and in Oklahoma to the extent 
of $69,000. There is nothing the States can do about it, since the State 
legislatures in most States will not be in session until next January. 
This reduction in funds would mean not only a curtailment of services, 
but the laying off of very qualified and experienced personnel. 

It obviously is the intent of the rr quoted above, to require the 
States to carry a greater part of the financial load of this program. 
While States should contribute to a ter extent, I would call your 
attention to the fact that the Federal Government participates to the 
exent of 60 percent of public assistance, and it hardly seems reason- 
able that the Federal Government should be more interested in public 
assistance for disabled people than in their rehabilitation. Further- 
more, it would seem that if the States are to be expected to increase 
their participation as much as required by the provision above, they 
should be given time to make the necessary adjustments. 

Vocational rehabilitation service has demonstrated through the 
years that it is one of the most constructive of the grant-in-aid pro- 
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ms. It actually results in a tremendous saving of public funds 
that would otherwise be required for public assistance, as well as re- 
turning thousands of disabled adults to useful employment each year. 
President Eisenhower recognized this in his special message to Con- 
gress, in which he recommended a considerable expansion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services during the next 5-year period. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that the language quoted in the above provision be 
repealed to carry out the President’s recommendations for expansion, 
or to maintain the present level of service. 

I do not believe that the committee wishes to play havoc with a pro- 
gram as constructive as this one is; therefore, it is my request that the 
committee take the necessary steps to remove this language, and ap- 
propriate the minimum amount required to maintain the service at its 
present level, this minimum amount being $24 million for 1955. 


VocaTIONAL EDUCATION 


WITNESS 


HON. J. L. PILCHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Bussey. Next is Congressman Pilcher of Georgia. 

Mr. Prvcuer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
delighted to have the privilege of appearing before this committee in 
the interest of Federal support of vocational education. There are 
several reasons why I am glad to have this privilege. I am glad be- 
cause I know something about this program and what it means to the 
people of my State, particularly the people of the Second Congres- 
sional District of Georgia. I have watched this program closely for 
many years. I have served as a member of the board of education of 
my country and have assisted in the administration of this pro- 
gram as a part of the total local program for my community and 
county. I know what the people think of it. I know how they bene- 
fit from it, and I have ample reason to believe that my State is no ex- 
ception, but that this program is appreciated and needed in every 
State inthe Union. Another reason why I am so interested in appear- 
ing before this group is that I know of no program involving so little 
Federal funds which means so much to so many people of our coun- 
try. This program has been referred to as the “poor man’s college.” 
In my State, and I think about the same thing applies to other States, 
a very small percent of our young people go to college. We often refer 
to the vocational program as serving the masses or at least 80 percent 
of our pep because we have evidence that not more than 20 percent 
of our high school boys and girls go to college. Therefore, this pro- 
gram represents the terminal training, or all the training, that the 
masses of our people get that will fit them for occupations. 

Someone has said that vocational education has “arrived,” mean- 
ing that our Nation has fulfilled its responsibility in providing voca- 
tional education for our people. May I remind you that vocational 
education for the masses is only about 35 years old. The original 
Smith-Hughes law, the first national law to provide Federal funds 
for vocational education, was passed in 1917. On the other hand 
our traditional pattern for secondary education is more than 150 years 
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old. Notwithstanding the fact that we have made wonderful progress 
in vocational education, we definitely have not arrived as someone 
has said. We certainly have not arrived at a time and place where 
we can afford to slacken our interest and enthusiasm or lessen our 
funds for this great program. 

Another reason I like to talk for this er is that it is both a 
peacetime and wartime program. The skills developed on the part 
of the trainee can be used both in peacetime as wrath as defense oc- 
cupations. A skilled welder or mechanic can be, in case of war, 
shifted from his peacetime shop in the local community to a ship- 
building wartime job across the continent—even srernight In case 
of war what group of people are better prepared to train skilled peo- 
vm for wartime jobs than the vocational forces of this Nation. 

iterally millions of dollars are invested in shop buildings, shop tools, 
and equipment in the secondary schools of our Nation. There are 
hundreds of thousands of skilled and efficient instructors who could, 
with little planning, assume wartime occuptations either as instruc- 
tors or as skilled technicians in war plants. In keeping with the pro- 
visions of our Constitution, it is the duty of our country to provide 
for the national welfare. I challenge anyone to deny that the best 
way to provide for our national welfare is to provide for skilled 
workers in all fields of endeavor. Some of our friends who would 
like to shift the total financial responsibility of this program to the 
State are probably not considering the present-day shifting of our 
people from State to State. Skilled workers shift from one State 
to another on both peacetime and defense jobs. This is another good 
point for Federal support for this program. Our population is now 
mobile as compared to many years ago. 

Agen I like to talk for this program and fight for its further 
development, because provision is made for training in our major 
occupations, trade and industry, agriculture, distributive education, 
and homemaking. 

Trade and industrial education has for its primary purpose the 
training of skilled ‘workers in all lines of trades—auto mechanics, 
airplane mechanics, machinists, building trades, radio and television, 
and so forth. 

Our agriculture program provides training in the best methods of 
farming. Because of improved farm machinery the percentage of 
our people who farm is less than in previous years; however, the 
farmer of tomorrow must be skilled in many lines. He must know 
how to operate complicated machinery, how to combat insects and 
disease pests, the importance of the conservation of our soil, which is 
the ultimate source of the things that sustain life. 

Distributive education is business education which provides training 
in the distribution of goods. Approximately one-third of our work- 
ing people are employed in this field. As we produce more efficiently 
we need an efficient method of distributing goods to the consuming 
public. Distributive education provides training in this field. 

Homemaking education: The home is the bulwark of our society. 
As our society becomes more complex and as our present economic 
situation becomes more conducive to separation of families to work 
in the various pape psn the importance of maintaining proper 
family relations is of paramount importance. Our homemaking pro- 
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rams teach not only cooking and sewing, which are important, but 
better health, better family, social and spiritual relations and com- 
munity development, and so forth. 

There is another very important phase of this vocational program, 
of which I am very proud. I refer to the training program provided 
for the youth enrolled in the various. vocational classes throughout 
the country—Future Farmers of America, a part of the vocational 
agriculture program; Future Homemakers of America, a part of the 
homemaking program; Diversified Cooperative Training, a part of 
the trade and industry program; and Distributive Education, a part 
cf the distributive education program. The young people in each 
of these fields are taught, in addition to the skills common to the 
occupation, citizenship, loyalty to country, national and international 
relations, how to speak before groups, and so forth. I understand 
that in one of these youth groups there are approximately 400,000 
members. The other programs have members in their organizations 
in proportionate numbers. There is no way of estimating the value 
of these training programs for our youth and what they will mean 
to the future well-being of our country. 

I hear much talk about research in all fields of science, particular] 
in agriculture. I recognize the need of research but why spend mil- 
lions for research and’ sie the best vehicle available to carry our 
research information to the public? Our trained students in voca- 
tional education are equipped to make the best possible use of research 
material. 

In my State we have made wonderful progress in vocational edu- 
cation, but a recent survey of my congressional district shows that 
we are now reaching only approximately one-half of the people we 
should reach and would like to reach if funds would permit. I am 
confident this percentage would apply to Georgia as a whole and 
probably to most of the other States. The State of Georgia is now 
spending 53 percent of its income for education. The part that the 
Federal Government plays in providing funds for vocational educa- 
tion, even though es ye when compared to other Government 
programs, means much in the way of financial aid to the various 
States. This is significant in view of the fact that some people want 
to stress economy for our country. I certainly am for economy, but 
to reduce the little amount appropriated for vocational education is 
not economy. It is taking away from the masses of people the educa- 
tional opportunities that they are entitled to and for which the Fed- 
eral Government should assist in providing. This economy talk on 
the part of some people interests me. The little pittance of Federal 
funds that is being asked for to assist vocational education is not a 
drop in the bucket when compared to other programs. Let me refer 
to one of these programs—the point 4 program which provided for 
the interchange of educators and students in Cduelutheusat fields from 
one country to another. I am not condemning this program; on the 
contrary, I think it has done much to create better relations between 
countries. I think it better to spend some of our funds in this way 
rather than for guns, ammunition, and other war-fighting instruments. 
The point I want to make, however, is that thousands of people come 
to this country every year to look in on our educational program. 
Most of them, because of the economic condition of their country, 
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are very anxious to learn what we are doing in a practical type of 
education, or vocational education. In other words, this country sets 
the pace for vcecational education for the world. e are proud of 
this, yet, last year we spent approximately three times as much Fed- 
eral money for this program as we did for vocational education. We 
spent $78,930,032 for this interchange education program and $25,- 
958,383 (including $7 million Smith-Hughes funds) for vocational 
education. According to authentic records for 1953, the foreign aid 
education program reached only 15,410 ——_ In the federally aided 
vaenpiedel program of our Nation 3,039,347 people were reached. In 
other words, Uncle Sam spent $78,930,032 for 15,410 individuals in 
the interchange program, whereas during the same time only $25,- 
958,383 was spent for 3,039,347 people in the vocational classes of 
the country. 

-I am asking, in conclusion, that we recognize the extreme impor- 
tance of this great program of vocational education and what it means 
to the economy ee security of our country, because it provides train- 
ing for the masses of our people, thus increasing their earning power 
which will mean better homes, better communities, better family 
and social relations, better citizens, and better supporters of the 
American way of life. I strongly urge the Congress to appropriate 
the full amount of the original George-Barden Authorization Act 
of $29,300,000. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, sir. 


VocationaL Epucation 
WITNESS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Bussey. We will hear next from Congressman Wickersham, 
of Oklahoma. : 

Mr. WickersuamM. It must come with something of a shock to the 
American people—to say nothing of our educators—that in an esti- 
mated Federal budget of $65,600,000,000 for 1955, the piddling sum of 
$24,785,122 is set aside for so vital a need as vocational education in 
an American population of 152 million. The impact of the shock is 
accentuated by the fact that this niggardly figure represents an effort 
to cut Federal expenditures for vocational education in the United 
States 4.7 percent from the previous budget. 

If this shortsighted economy in the wrong place means that this 
administration is planning to pull the Federal rug altogether from 
under vocational education in the United States, then I charge that 
this is an act approaching dangerously close to an entirely new form 
of national scandal. In principle it is violently reversing a policy 
established by Congress as far back as 1862 when Federal assistance 
for the development of agricultural and mechanical arts in colleges 
was first approved. In 1917 Federal aid was approved for seconda 
schools by enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act. Periodically addi- 
tional funds were appropriated by subsequent acts until we come to 
the George-Barden Act of 1946 on behalf of which I especially wish 
to record my support. 
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I’ve studied several hundred of the 1,181 pages of the President’s 
budget for 1955, and I can find items on almost every page—some 
worthy, some less worthy—but none of them so important to the basic 
welfare of the United States, none of them with so enduring a value 
to our people and to our national strength and standard of living, as 
the item for vocational education. This, if anything, should certainly 
be increased, not decreased. I wouldn’t have believed it possible that 
figures in a budget could say so plainly, bluntly, and cruelly to the 
people of America: “Go hang.” 

is unthinking penuriousness to education in America, on a fun- 
damentally functional phase, is potentially so full of disaster for the 
careers of untold thousands of our people that I cannot refrain from 
employing the strong language which describes it as a stab in the back 
to one of our country’s greatest needs. Of course I am sensitive to 
the problem and perhaps more acutely aware of its overall implica- 
tions because as a member of the Armed Services Committee I know 
to our shame what lack of vocational education meant to our military 
forces and to the war effort during the critical months of World 
War II. In desperation our military energies and resources had to 
be diverted to educating our men on the seas and in the field voca- 
tionally, in order to make them, through intense methods of training, 
and with untold haste and waste, competent to handle the skilled and 
technical work that is a part of modern warfare, and a part of modern 
industry in peace. 

Had we spent a fraction of the money, and infinitely less time, doing 
some of that job of vocational training by Federal aid in peacetime, 
re. United States might have saved itself untold sums and shortened 
the war. 

A study of the ramifications of the problem will show that Federal 
aid, as the Congress saw as far back as 1862, is an indispensable part 
of the program—Federal aid supplementing the educational program 
in the States. Some States by the nature of their economy nad the 
limits of their wealth need Federal aid to vocational training in 
different degrees and proportions. 

In Oklahoma, for example, about half of that State’s youth is being 
served by vocational education—half. To reduce it would have a 
calamitous effect on many individual youngsters and leave a progres- 
sively more expansive gap in the progress and competence of Okla- 
homa’s youth over the years, rendering them by that much, less able 
to meet the demands of the future. Whocan calculate the detrimental 
influence this would have on families yet unborn? Who can say 
how much this knifing of the education of America’s youth would 
render them less useful in emergencies of national or international 
import that might strike our security in the coming years? 

Economy! Of course we believe in economy. But not the pur- 
blind economy that dwarfs the education of the future citizens of 
America, citizens of a democracy in which education is as indispen- 
sable as the air we breathe, to say nothing of the old axiom that 
knowledge is power. And power is what we shall doubly be called 
upon to provide against the ugly enemy that faces us from the Krem- 
lin. That is why I plead with all the earnestness I can command. 
that vocational education be amplified through additional Federal 
aid, and not shrunk. In Oklahoma, my studies show, there is a need 
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for an increase of 100 percent in vocational units in agriculture; 75 
reent in distributive education ; 100 percent in home economics, and 
Ys ercent in trades and industries. 
ere are advantages to the Nation as a whole that do not show 
up in a budget and that are derived, I am sure, directly from the 
money we spend on vocational training. 

We live today in a tragic consequence of our neglect of education 
in the past. at a false and visionless sage y that was. The 
consequences that have grown out of that neglect can be counted in 
the limited capacity of many of our citizens to earn a living, in their 
vulnerability to the influences of depression, their incapacity to work 
themselves out of their difficulties. Search through the army of the 
unemployed and see how many are nearly unemployable, or alto- 
gether unemployable, because of a lack of skills that vocational edu- 
cation would have presented. The dollar we save in a Federal budget 
on vocationa] education today comes back to haunt us with thousands 
of dollars lost, with family tragedy, with relief and other evil con- 
sequences a decade later. It has its effect, too, on juvenile delinquency 
and touches the whole Nation in almost every part of its economic, 
political, social, and community life. 

It is my firm conviction that to insure the advancement of our 
American youth, American future, and American security, an abso- 
lute minimum of $29,300,000 must be set aside for vocational education 
purposes. 

It is my studied opinion that certain language in the 1954 appro- 
priation for the Health, Education, and Welfare Act as it relates to 
vocational rehabilitation will seriously curtail the effectiveness of this 
highly vital and inportant program in most of the States. 

The language : “Provided further, That the amount apportioned to a 
State for fiscal year 1955, shall not exceed $1 for each 75 cents con- 
tributed by the State for the same purpose,” will reduce Federal aid 
to the States for fiscal year 1955 to the extent of $3,800,000, and in 
Oklahoma to the extent of $69 million. 

The States are not in a position to vote the necessary funds for con- 
tinuation of the program because State legislatures in most States will 
not be in regular session until January 1955. In many States this 
reduction in funds will mean a drastic curtailment of services and the 
laying off of highly qualified and experienced personnel. 

President Eisenhower recognized these facts in his special message 
to Congress, in which he recommended a considerable expansion of 
vocational rehabilitation services during the next 5-year period. In 
order to carry out the President’s recommendations for expansion of 
the program, or for that matter to maintain the present level of service, 
it is absolutely necessary that the language quoted above be repealed. 

It is obviously the intent of this language to require the States to 
carry a greater part of the financial load of this program, which is also 
the President’s views on the program. I will call the committee’s 
attention to the fact that the Federal Government participates to the 
extent of 60 percent of public assistance, and that it hardly seems 
reasonable that the Federal Government should be more interested in 
public assistance for disabled people than it is in their rehabilitation. 

On the other hand, if the States are to be expected to increase their 

rticipation as sharply as required by the language above, they must 
os given time in which to make the necessary adjustments. 


‘ 
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It has been my observation, through the years, that the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service is one of the most constructive of the several 
grant-in-aid programs. Not only does the program return thousands 
of disabled adult persons to useful employment each year, it actually 
results in a tremendous saving of public funds that otherwise would be 
required for public assistance. 

t is estimated that for each dollar spent toward this program, the 
Government actually gets back $10 because of the increased earning 
power of rehabilitated persons. 

During the 3-year period from June 30, 1950, to June 30, 1953, in 
Oklahoma alone, the program has provided services to 9,593 handi- 
capped people, and of this number 3,766 have been gainfully employed. 
This group’s annual earning showed a gain of $6,053,880 after rehabil- 
itation. 

Even overshadowing the monetary phase of the program is the fact 
that in this country where we assume equality of opportunity in the 
pursuit of human happiness, it is our obligation to see that physical 
disability brought about by disease or injury does not veouilt in the 
destruction of those qualities which make a man a self-respectin 
citizen. Any other attitude is to deny the principles of liberty = 
equality, on which this country was founded. 

It is my earnest belief that the members of the committee do not wish 
to virtually halt a program as constructive as this one and I request 
the committee to take the necessary steps to appropriate $24 million 
for 1955, which is the minimum amount required to maintain the serv- 
ice at its present level. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Wickersham. 


VocaTIONAL EpucaTION 
WITNESS 


HON. J. B. WILLIAMS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Bussey. Next we have Congressman Williams of Mississippi. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate your courtesy in permitting me to ae on your time 
for a few minutes this morning. I will be very brief. 

As you aoe know, we in Mississippi are embarking on an 


educational program that is revolutionary in nature. The financial 
status of my State and its citizens is somewhat different than other 
States. We are on the bottom in per capita income, and, accordingly, 
we spend less on education in comparison to the other 47 States—for 
the simple reason that we cannot afford it. 

I believe it worthwhile to relate some figures as evidence of the need 
for the continued Federal participation in vocational education under 
the George-Barden Act. 

In the State of the distinguished chairman, Mr. Busbey, the citi- 
zens of Illinois have an income of $15,942 per child in school. In 
Mr. Fogarty’s State, Rhode Island, the income is $15,667 per school 
child. The national average is $10,662. In contrast, the people of 
Mississippi have an income of only $3,539 per school child. These 
figures were furnished by the National Education Association. 
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As can be readily seen, the vocational education program in Missis- 
sippi is vitally affected by the funds appropriated under the George- 
Barden Act—probably more so than any other State. Furthermore, 
the effectiveness of our program in Mississippi is highly sensitive to 
the annual fluctuation of Federal funds. Because of our inability to 
finance an adequate vocational education program, we must depend 
upon the Federal contribution to a very large degree. Therefore, I 
would suggest to the committee that careful consideration be given 
to the amount for this program during the next fiscal year. 

For the sake of comparison, I would like to mention the amount 
we are spending on education in foreign countries. In 1953, we spent 
$72,732,426 for the combined international educational exchange and 
training programs of the Department of State’s International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service, the Technical Cooperation Administration, 
and the Mutual Security Agency. I do not have the figures for last 
year or what is proposed for this year. 

In my opinion, we should provide an amount, at the Federal level, 
that would enable the States to carry on an effective program in the 
field of vocational education. Of course, the exact amount is a matter 
for determination by the committee and Congress. While I have no 
specific amount to recommend, the people in Mississippi who admin- 
ister and supervise the program tell me that the minimum figure 
should be $21 million. They feel that more skilled laborers, more 
ray 4 farmers, make for a better America, and I subscribe wholly 
to that. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Williams. 


Tuourspay, May 27, 1954. 


Epucation 


WITNESSES 
ROY HORTON 
MISS BETTY SPONAUGLE 


Mr. Bussey. At this time our colleague, Mr. Broyhill of Virginia, 
was to present two of his constituents to the committee. Unfor- 
tunately Mrs. Broyhill is almost compelled to be at a meeting of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, which is having an executive 
session and marking up the post office salary bill and it is important 
that he be there; but the two constituents he was going to present 
are here, and we will let you identify yourselves and proceed in what- 
ever manner you wish. 

Miss Sponavate. I am Betty Sponaugle, distributive education co- 
ordinator from Washington and Lee High School in Arlington, Va., 
and Roy Horton is the representative of our club; so I would like to 
turn the presentation over to Roy, who will explan his part in the 

rogram. 
¥ r. Horron. Before I begin, with your permission, I would like to 
pass around a few of these leaflets that I have brou ht with me, and 
perhaps they will help to explain the program a little more fully 
to you. 
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All of you gentlemen seated here have made your start in the world, 
and all of you have made a success of yourselves. I also have made 
my start in the world, but what success I have attained so far, I owe 
to the company for which I work, and to distributive education. 

As a sophomore in high school, I had no idea what I wanted to do 
after graduation. Distributive education not only showed me what 
I wanted to do, but it gave me training in the classroom that I could 
apply in my job. 

at is my job? I am stock manager at the S. S. Kresge Co. in 
Arlington, Va. In this job, I am in charge of all incoming freight. 
That is to see that it is received, checked, and marked properly and 
then put on sale. My job is to keep the stockroom neat, in order for 
more efficient store operation. It is also my job to be in charge of the 
entire store when the manager is not there, due to the fact that there 
is no assistant manager. 

Here, you might ask me: “Exactly how does your school training 
help you on the job?” 

When the manager is not in the store, I must meet any problems that 
arise. Usually these problems concern customers and store policy. 
Distributive education has taught me that the customer is the most 
important part of a store’s operation. Keeping this in mind, I can 
usually solve the problem to the satisfaction of the customer and the 
store. 

The knowledge I have gained in distributive education in keeping 
stock records has proved to be very helpful in recording freight ship- 
ments and in the proper care of invoices. 


As a result of being in distributive education and the experience on 
the job that it has given me, I have the = gen to enter a job of 
a 


assistant manager with the Kresge Co. Now, I would like you gentle- 
men to put yourselves in the place of the top executives of this com- 
pany. How many of you would take a boy fresh out of high school 
and put him in a job as assistant manager ? 

For those who will take advantage of it, distributive education 
affords an opportunity for youth to go on to college and further their 
education in the field of distribution. At the present time there are 
some scholarships given to distributive education students, but these 
ure only a few in proportion to how many it should be. There are a 
lot of students in distributive education that deserve scholarships and 
we have hopes that in the near future they will be able to obtain these 
scholarships so that, through education in the field of distribution, we 
may be able to make the world of tomorrow a little better one in which 
tolive. Many people today say that experience is the best teacher, but 
ee alone can be a treacherous teacher. 

n every distributive education program you will find what is called 
a distributive education club. This club is an integral part of the 
distributive education program. Because of our busy schedules, many 
distributive education students are deprived of the opportunity of 
joining some high-school clubs. Therefore, this distributive educa- 
tion club gives us a sense of belonging, a desire prevalent among all 
young Americans. Through the activities of the club, we are taught 
leadership and learn to regard the field of distribution as a profession. 

Our year’s oe see of work includes development of the ability to 
work in groups through local meetings, area conventions, and an an- 
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nual State convention which is followed by a national convention of 
the Distributive Education Clubs of America. Our year’s work also 
includes social events, such as an employer-employee banquet. A ban- 

uet of this type is given, usually at the end of the school year, by the 
distributive education students as a token of appreciation for all our 
employers have done for us. Another important phase of our year’s 
work is participation in community projects and development of 
projects to promote good school and public relations. All of these 
activities are carried out in order to train tomorrow’s leaders in the 
business world. 

This year the national convention of the Distributive Education 
Clubs of America was held in San Antonio, Tex. This convention 
affords an opportunity for representatives from each State to meet 
and discuss problems in distributive education on a national level. 
This year at the national convention I was fortunate enough to be 
elected as president of the Distributive Education Clubs of America, 
commonly known as DECA. Many people tell me that this is a big 
job and a big responsibility. It may be, but I do not look at it this 
way. I look at it as a big opportunity—an opportunity to make Dis- 
tributive Education better onus i will not be working alone on 
this. It is the job of every distributive education student to further 
public relations for distributive education and therefore make the 
organization better known. Distributive Education may not be as 
well known as the Future Farmers of America or the Future Home- 
makers of America, but believe me, gentlemen, it is an organization to 
which we are proud to belong. 

Distributive Education is supported by local, State, and Federal 
funds. Originally the amount of money appropriated by the Federal 
Government totaled over $2 million. Two years ago this was reduced 
to a sum of only $450,000. 

Gentlemen, we in Distributive Education believe that education in 
the field of distribution is one of the most important functions in the 
future economy of our Nation. What will you want the future 
economy of our Nation to be? 

I want to thank you gentlemen for listening to me and thank you 
for your time. If you have any questions at this time, I will be glad 
to try to answer them for you. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Roy, very much. 

Mr. Jensen. I want to say we are very fortunate to have in America 
young men like you. I was quite surprised to know that big business, 
such as your employer has, would be turned over to a man as young 
as you, but I can understand after listening to you that the business 
would be in pretty safe hands. 

I remember well when I was about your age and a boy on the farm, 
my father had been crippled with rheumatism and he turned the 
farm over to me. I did not think anything of it. I was born on the 
farm and it was just natural evolution for me to take over. But for 
a young fellow like you coming up and getting this training which 
you got from this distributive education program—and I presume 
you give credit to your education in distributive education for being 
able to a great degree to take over the responsibilities which you have 
taken over—it is rather difficult for me to understand yet how a boy 
of your age could be placed over folks who have been in business a 
number of years. 
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Do the older employees resent your being the boss man when the 
boss man is gone? 

Mr. Horton. Sir, that is a problem right at the present time. But 
through distributive education I have learned many things, many 
ways of combating this by not having one person working against 
another, but having the whole group working together. And in 
doing that we have come along very nicely. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, you are to Be eae my friend. It is 
boys like you that we have to look to for the leaders of tomorrow 
in the business world, as well as in the political world, and certainly 
you have given fine testimony and I want to compliment you. 

And I want to say that I wish you godspeed and that you stay on 
the ball; you will go places and you will take a lot of other young 
folks right with you. 

We have too many young folks today that are overeducated the- 
orists, I am sorry to say, and have not got their feet on the ground. 
It takes boys like you to bring them to their senses by hard work. 
There is no substitute for it; you have found that out ? 

Mr. Horton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And I will have you remember if you are looking for 
a substitute for hard work and honesty, you will come out at the 
small end of the horn; you will never find it. 

oy Bussey. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much, 


Tuurspay, May 27, 1954. 


Hosp1rat SurvEY AND ConsTRUCTION ProGRAM 
WITNESSES 


GEORGE BAIN CUMMINGS, SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 

EDWIN PURVES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS 


-Mr. Bussey. If you gentlemen will identify yourselves for the 
record, we will be happy to hear from you. 

Mr. Cummines. My associate is Mr. Edwin Purves, executive di- 
rector of the American Institute of Architects. I have a statement 
here in which I will identify myself, and may I be privileged to 
read it? 

Mr. Bussey. You may. 

Mr. Cummines. My name is George Bain Cummings. I am the 
secretary of the American Institute of Architects and a practicing 
architect, of 99 Collier Street, Binghamton, N. Y. I am appearin 
as the secretary of the American Institute of Architects, the nationa 
professional organization of the architectural profession which covers 
the country geographically. Its 116 chapters and 11 State organiza- 
tions are located in every State of the Union and in certain United 
States possessions. The organization’s membership of nearly 10,000 
registered architects comprises the majority of ol sonatiainn archi- 
tects in the country. The institute is qualified to express the views 
of the profession. 
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We have been informed that there is some thought of prastoty 
curtailing the administrative expenses for the operation of the Hill- 
Burton program. We are further informed that this curtailment 
would apply particularly to the technical services of the Public Health 
Service. The American Institute of Architects has an historic inter- 
est in the Hill-Burton Act and we have a working knowledge of the 
hospital survey and construction program. We backed the initial 
legislation in 1946. To us this act and its administration represent 
an outstanding example of how cooperation between a Federal agency 
and private enterprise may be satisfactorily achieved, particularly 
in relation to the private practice of the architectural profession. 

Throughout the years of its operation, the technical services of 
the Public Health Service has cooperated splendidly with the archi- 
tectural profession with the result that hospitals and health centers 
have been designed and built and the science of hospital plannin 
has been advanced and, most important, the welfare and health o 
the citizens of this country have been improved. Without the leader- 
ship of this small headquarters and field staff, hospital architecture 
would suffer seriously. 

We are informed that the administrative cost of the technical serv- 
ices is less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the total amount of work 
placed under contract. We believe this to be an enviable record. 

It would seem most unfortunate to abandon or curtail a service 
which has proved and is proving to be of inestimable value to the 
people of this country. The head of technical services was given an 
award by the American Institute of Architects some 3 years ago for 
his notable contribution to hospital planning and public adminis- 
tration. 

It may strike the members of this committee as being somewhat 
unusual for a representative of the American Institute of Architects 
to come forward and testify to the value of an administrative bureau 
to a planning profession. We have continually striven to combat the 
encroachment of Federal bureaus in the field of the a practi- 
tioner. In this instance, however, we do not consider that the Bureau 
has in any way encroached upon the field of the private practitioner, 
but on the contrary it has enlarged his field, and by working in cooper- 
ation with the private practitioner the Bureau has achieved, not onl 
an ideal working relationship but, an accelerated advance in the sci- 
ence of hospital planning. The Bureau of Technical Services has 
come to be regarded by the profession as a necessity as well as an 
assistance, a guide, and a friend. 

We earnestly beseech that all consideration be given to an appro- 
»riation which will maintain a technical service which has proved to 
be of such inestimable value to the profession and to the people. 


Mr. Jensen. I have had in the past the an that architects who 
t 


plan Government buildings of every kind too often have put special 
designs of their own into their plans and specifications which cost 
considerably more than standard designs. I have traveled quite ex- 
tensively around the United States and I have inspected many build- 
ings of every kind. I have seen specially made doors, for instance, 
that cost possibly 3 or 4 times as much as the standard design, and 


not as good. 
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It happens that I have had 24 years in the building business myself 

and I have done some building, although on a small scale, compara- 
tively speaking, to men like you, 

I hope in the future that every architect will not try to get his own 
idea of design incorporated in the buildings that the taxpayers are 
called upon to pay for. There is special woodwork, special floors, 
special everything that you can think of that runs the cost of a build- 
ing up many thousands and sometimes millions of dollars. 

hen there is another thing. Now, the architects have shelves full 
of plans and specifications for every kind of building you can imagine. 
Many times they will have plans and specifications that_can be used 
for a building by just making a few small changes. But what do 
they do? They start right from scratch and draw up plans and 
specifications for about the same kind of building that they have the 
plans and specifications for already on their shelves. Of course, I can 
understand why they dothat. Naturally they, like everyone else, like 
to make money. In our capitalistic system, and under our Constitu- 
tion, each individual is supposed to see that he gets along and is taken 
care Of first; if all of us do that, we have a pretty pre place to live 
in because then each one of us gets along and the combined ps ig 
of all of us makes a great America. There is a limit to that, also. 
Why is it not possible for you architects to say, “Here is a building 
that will be built with the taxpayers’ money; we have the plans and 
specifications that will match the desires of the people who want that 
building and we can save the taxpayers a lot of money by using the 
sets of plans and specifications we already have merely by making 
just a few alterations. In view of the high cost of Government and 
the tremendous burden of taxes upon us all, why can you not do that? 

Mr. Cummrines. Your charges are fairly expressive, and I am glad 
you are a technical person so you have knowledge of the general sub- 
ject of planning. 

May Tey that if the given conditions for a new hospital are exactly 
the same as those for a previously built hospital, there is no reason 
probably why the designs for the first hospital could not be used for 
the second one. But I want to point this out: As every year goes 
by, there are advances in the art of healing. There are new things 
that we have to provide for in hospital construction. For instance, 
in the last few years, it has become necessary for us in designing a new 
hospital to make provision for radioactive isotopes, which were not 
heard of 10 years ago. 

The principles of the use of antibiotics and the treatments follow- 
ing operations, postoperative treatments, are considerably advancing 
year after year, as witness the fact, we are extending the life of the 
public, or the medical profession is. 

When these go back 2 years, I am going to have to make some modi- 
fications because in the meantime advances have been made that I have 
to be cognizant of. 

Mr. Jensen. I can understand that. There is that portion of the 
hospital that contains that part of the business. However, every hos- 
pital does not have to be different on the exterior and in its general 
construction. If you can show me two hospitals in America, or two 
Federal buildings of any consequence, that are almost identical, then 
I can show you a white blackbird. This is true even if they are 
designed by the same architect. 
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Mr. Cumminas. May I say that the studies that have been prepared 
by the Technical Services for the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, and which have been published since 1946 for the use of all of us 
in the designing profession, are tending to do exactly the same thin 
you are contending for, because they make studies there of individua 
units, all kinds of rooms that are included in the hospital, and because 
of that study which reduces items to uniformity, we are able to build 
hospitals more nearly uniform. We are enabled to effect the savings 
which come from mass production of units. 

Mr. Jensen. You can standardize on a lot of materials that go into 
a hospital just as we do in the private construction business. 

Mr. Bussey. The Public Health Service gets out a book on hospital 
construction, does it not? 

Mr. Cummines. Yes. They have what they call appendix A, which 
sets forth the minimum standards that must be met. 

Mr. Bussey. I received a book the other day from the American 
Hospital Association on the various types of designs for hospitals 
having a certain number of beds. Do you know of any other associa- 
tion or group that is getting out similar studies ? 

Mr. Cummines. No. May I say, Mr. Chairman and Congressmen, 
that the book prepared by the American Hospital Association pre- 
sented the aaa of the Technical Services Bureau of the Public 
Health Service, and the three standard magazines, Modern Hospitals, 
Hospital Management, and Hospitals, are reproducing those studies 
as fast as they are being evolved here. 

We who are in the field practicing subscribe to those magazines and 
are being currently informed of not only the initial suggestions, but 
a reevaluation of previous suggestions. It is a continuing study. 

Mr. Jensen. Take a door, for example. You take a plain door, 
change it, and put glass in it, or put an extra panel in it. With a little 
change in design, it will cost three times more than a standard door, 
and the standard door would answer the purpose just as well. That 
is one of the things that irritates me when I see these Federal build- 
ings with specially made doors or specially made pieces of millwork 
or moldings when standard design would be just as good or better. 
And the carpenter who puts it in, especially the millwork and the 
finished woodwwork, is accustomed to handling standard material and 
installing standard millwork, and will do it in about half the time 
that it takes him to put in the specially made piece of millwork. So 
all the way through, you have added expense. It just burns fellows 
like me up when we see these things because we know it is just a com- 
plete waste of 

Mr. Cummines. You speak my language. I live in a small com- 
munity. I have a small practice. I have never yet had a client who 
did not desire to get the most for his money, and we have had to 
effect every possible economy. May I say that the architectural pro- 
fession, though this is perhaps apart from the specific subject, has 
done 2 things in the last 2 decades. It has broken with tradition and 
has materially simplified the construction and appearance of building 
design. 

Ganiindin, it has promoted what we call modular coordination, which 
gives an opportunity for standardization of parts of a building so that 
they may used on a model or a unit basis with great economy. 
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We have had to do those things in order to make it possible to continue 
to build buildings because the cost of building, apart from the con- 
tribution of the architect, has advanced so much along with the 
general price structure that in order to keep building we have to effect 
all possible economies. 

I am glad to talk to a person with technical information like 
yourself, 

Mr. Jensen. A few years ago I saw some homes that the Bureau of 
Reclamation was building for employees at a lake. I said, “How 
much are they going to cost?” They said, “Around $17,000.” That 
was in 1947. 

Then I went on to an Army installation and saw an Army engineer’s 
job on which they were erm a plain type of building of four 
corners. These other buildings had 16 corners, 16 valleys and hips. 


They were building the buildings for $5,250 and they had the same 
amount of floor space as the other ones. The other buildings looked 
prettier and all that, but there is not any sense in spending the tax- 
pp hail money in that way. It runs into hundreds of millions of 
dollars every year. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much. 


Pousuic Service 
WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Bussey. Congressman Bennett of Florida would like to speak 
further to the committee at this time. 

Mr. Bennett. I deeply appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
your committee in behalf of adequate appropriations in the field of 
public health. I have received a very large volume of correspondence 
on this subject and I have been impressed with the fact that Congress 
should not go along with the Bureau of the Budget on this matter. 
As I understand it the Bureau of the Budget has recommended very 
drastic reductions in this field. 

Everyone acknowledges that the work which is to be done with the 
funds for public health should be carried on. The only justification 
for a cut would be that some of the work might be carried on by the 
various States rather than by the Federal Government. There are 
two reasons why your committee should not go along with the cuts at 
this time, in my opinion, even if you should conclude that the various 
States should take a larger portion of the burden. The first reason 
is that cutting the funds at this time without notice to the various 
States would mean that the programs would have to be reduced, because 
the States in many cases do not have legislatures which will meet until 
next year and they would not be able to make up for the withdrawal 
of Federal contributions in this field because of the failure of their 
legislatures to meet at this time. The second reason for opposing cuts 
at this time is that the whole question of the degree of State and 
Federal participation in such programs is now under study as a result 
of the leadership of the President of the United States. It seems to 
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me that the results of this study should be before Congress before 
any drastic changes are made in this program. 

I have received a communication from the State tuberculosis board 
of Florida in which the following is said as reasons for position of that 
board in opposition to reduction in grants to the State tuberculosis 
control programs. 


(1) Florida’s share of these grant funds are used by the State board 
of health and its affiliated county health units in finding new cases of tuberculosis 
through mass X-ray surveys and in preparing newly found cases for admission to 
the hospitals operated by the State tuberculosis board. 

Florida has recently invested over $6 million in State appropriated funds and 
$2 million in Federal Hill-Burton funds in the construction of its modern tuber- 
culosis hospital system and has appropriated approximately $10 million for the 
operation of these hospitals during the current biennium. The effectiveness of 
this investment would be jeopardized by a second reduction in the State board 
of health’s operating funds during this biennium with the resulting further cur- 
tailment in their tuberculosis case-finding efforts. 

(2) Federal grants for the control of a widespread communicable disease such 
as tuberculosis insure a concerted national effort by providing a basic minimum 
program in every State. Because of the many visitors and new residents that we 
receive each year from other States, this is a most important consideration to 
Florida. 

We believe the almost phenomenal success of the cooperative program of the 
State board of health and this board for the control of tuberculosis in Florida, 
justifies our making this request. 


From the Florida Tuberculosis & Health Association I received the 
following: 

Members of our association have read with amazement and concern press 
reports of President Eisenhower's budget message as related to appropriations 
for public health. Our leaders feel there is a wide divergence between the pro- 
gram and hope set forth in the state of the Union message and the facts and 
figures in the budget message. 

This is superimposed upon a reduction made last year but known to us so 
late there was no opportunity to ask the legislature to supplement the Federal 
grant. 

Already one X-ray unit used in the counties in surveying the general popula- 
tion for tuberculosis, has been retired. Units previously in operation revealed 
approximately 2,000 new cases of tuberculosis each year. These surveys have 
saved lives and money as-they have served as feeders for Florida’s four fine 
tuberculosis hospitals. 

It is our feeling that a lack of understanding about the use of the new so-called 
miracle drugs is largely responsible for this cut in the TB funds. Those pre- 
paring the Federal budget do not seem to understand that these drugs are only 
applicable after cases have been discovered and the patient is hospitalized. 


I have already presented to this committee on February 10, certain 
summaries with regard to the effect of the proposed cuts on health 
conditions in Florida. Dr. Wilson.T. Sowder, State health officer in 
the Florida State Board of Health, has written me as follows with 
regard to these summaries and the whole situation : 


You will note from the enclosed summaries that the net loss to us will be 
$235,000 for the fiscai year beginning July 1. A report from the Children’s 
Bureau indicates that their allotment to us will be increased by about $5,000. 
The effect of an additional cut in Federal funds of $230,000 following the $270,000 
reduction sustained last year, will be almost calamitous. Furthermore, as you 
know, these cuts are coming in between our legislative sessions and there is no 
opportunity for us to recoup these losses by State appropriations. 

I also call your attention to the fact that the major cut in funds is in the 
allotments for tuberculosis and venereal disease control, which are our two major 
communicable disease problems. We have done extremely well in the last decade 
in Florida in reducing illness and death from these causes. 

However to cut out these programs now is like taking the fireman away from 
the fire as soon as the blaze appears to be controllable. 
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I will deeply appreciate it if this committee will give sympathetic 
consideration to the idea of restoring the cuts suggested by the Bureau 
of the Budget in the field of public health. I believe that the argu- 
ments that I have given are well founded in fact and that it would 
certainly be a poor policy, for instance, to go along with cuts in the 
venereal disease and tuberculosis programs, in which so much progress 
has been made in recent years. For the reasons above stated I sin- 
cerely hope that the cuts in public health can be restored. I deeply 
appreciate your allowing me to be before you today. 


VocatTIonaL EpucatTion 


WITNESS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Bussey. Next is Congressman Gathings of Arkansas. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946 carried an authorization of $29,- 
300,000. Congress appropriated for the present fiscal year $18,673,- 
261, and the administration recommendation for 1954-55 is 
$17,500,000, a 6.4 percent reduction over the present fiscal year. 

In appearing before this committee, I present basic information for 
my State but this information bears on the national program of vo- 
cational education. In my opinion, Congress could do nothing more 
constructive than to appropriate the full authorization of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1946. 

There is no Government-sponsored program that is more practical 
from the standpoint of training and operation than the program of 
vocational education. Operational costs are borne jointly by local 
school districts, State governments, and the Federal Government. 
The overall cost is relatively small, because the program operates in 
a framework of established agencies—United States Office of Educa- 
tion, State departments of education, and the public schools. Like- 
wise, the training is given as an integral part of the regular school- 
work. 

When the Federal Government first sponsored a Federal appropria- 
tion for vocational education in 1919, my State welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of cooperating to establish this educational program for its 
people. The program has expanded appreciably, considering the 
relatively inal amount of funds available. Arkansas’ public school 
program of vocational education began in Arkansas in 1917-18 with 
11 departments of vocational agriculture, 2 programs of trade and 
industrial education, and 2 departments of home economics. In 
Arkansas’ 421 schoo] districts there are now 341 agriculture teachers, 
365 home economics teachers, 63 guidance counselors, and 53 teachers 
in the trade and industrial and distributive education fields. These 
programs are great factors in the economy of our Arkansas communi- 
ties. In them students learn to earn a living and adults are given 
much educational assistance in improving farming methods, solving 
homemaking problems, and increasing their occupational skills. In 
schools where vocational training is not available students finish high 
school with good academic training and high citizenship standards, 
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but those who do not go on for further education are at complete loss 
for their next step. They want to work and need to work but have 
no specific training and no work experience. Students who have had 
opportunity for vocational training present an entirely different pic- 
ture. Boys who have studied sqvicaare know how to farm and are 
established in farming already, at least on a small scale. Students 
who have learned a trade or who have worked in business have 
learned skills and had enough occupational experience that they are 
either hired in the firms where they had experience, or they can get a 
recommendation from the firm to get a job. Those who have had 
this training and do wish to go to college are well prepared to earn 
a part of their expenses if they need to do so. Girls who have learned 
household skills and homemaking values make a great contribution to 
the family economy, as well as the intangible phases of family living. 

This training is not confined to Arkansas. All over the Nation 
local schools are conducting programs which are the same basically 
as ours, but which, like ours, are adapted to the State and local 
needs of the students. For instance, our vocational agriculture stu- 
dents study according to standards set up for our State and goals 
established for the local community and the individual; however, the 
students work also under broad national standards and goals. This 
is true of other services of vocational education as well. 

Prior to, during, and following World War II with defense pro- 
grams, war training programs, and veterans’ training programs, the 
Federal Government took advantage of having a aalenal program 


of vocational education. They found in this program a readymade 


nucleus that could be pressed into action to train on a large scale and 
to meet a vast sationat problem. 

To entertain the idea of reducing funds available for such a pro- 
gram seems to me the very poorest economy possible. I trust that 
there will be no reduction in funds for vocational education in the 
coming fiscal year, 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, sir, for that statement. 


DeparRTMENT OF Heauru, Epucarion, AND WELFARE 


WITNESS 


HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Bussey. Next we will hear from Congressman Metcalf, of 
Montana. 

Mr. Meroatr. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this 
committee and present the views of the people of the First District 
of Montana in are of adequate funds for vocational education, hos- 
pital survey and construction, and Public Health Service grants. 

Of the $29 million authorized, and sorely needed, for the vocational 
education program, including vocational agricultural and distributive 
education, this committee has before it requests totaling $18,538,260 
to maintain this program at its present level during fiscal 1955—the 
administration having since recommended restoration of a 6.4-percent 
cut made earlier this year by the Bureau of the Budget. 

At the very least, our grassroots vocational education pro 
should be maintained at its present level. Its curtailment would be 
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felt in our high schools, industries, business houses, and on our farms. 

Maintenance at the present level must include restoration of the 
cut of $60,000 which the administration proposes for the Vocational 
Division of the United States Office of Fdueation to administer this 


‘here are a number of reasons for expanding the vocational 
education program. 

We are spending millions of dollars a day to defend our way of life. 
I believe we can justify this investment in productive manpower. 

We are spending millions to extend technical assistance abroad. 
I believe we can justify this extension of technical assistance to our 
own people. 

Vocational education is aimed at the majority of our boys and girls— 
— who do not go on to college—and at an increasing number of 

ults, 

There are about 26,000 boys and girls enrolled in Montana’s 176 
Ss high schools. Less than one-fourth of them will go on to 
college. Half of those who do will never finish. 

Helping this 75 percent of our high-school graduates fit into our way 
of life is at least in part the job of vocational education—a cooperative 
effort by Federal, State, and local governments. Vocational pc 


services now functioning in Montana under competent State and local 
leadership are vocational agriculture, vocational home economics, dis- 
tributive and business education, trade and industrial education, voca- 
tional guidance and industrial arts. 

Now 84 of our high schools offer one or more vocational education 
course. Many of them want to expand their programs. Many of the 


other 92 schools want to add vocational education courses. 

We have tax-supported State institutions, including a land-grant 
college, where we train young people to manage business house. Ex- 
cept for the vocational education, there is no comparable program 
for the boys and girls who cannot go to college and whose interests and 
abilities lead them to such employment. 

The only thing a youngster, interested in working in a department 
store for example, can do without vocational education, is to take his 
high-school diploma and go get a job as a clerk. He is competing 
with someone who quit school after the eighth grade and who has since 
learned the special skill that qualifies him for that particular job. 

I believe our young people should be able to acquire in high school, 
at least the rudiments of the work in a department store, a wholesale 
house, or an office if he is interested in this work. 

These cooperative part-time work-study programs pay off. Aceord- 
ing to a report published last year in Butte, about 80 percent of the 
vocational education graduates obtain full-time jobs in the kind of 
work for which they took training in high school. 

More than one-third of Montana’s high schools help farm youths in 
vocational agriculture courses. Currently, over 2,400 youngsters are 
so preparing themselves for tomorrow’s efforts to increase farm pro- 
duction and to meet the challenge of competition offered by those long 
established in the field. 

As you know, our population is increasing while the number of 
farmers is decreasing. We are a ning fewer and fewer farmers 
to produce more and more food. Farm boys and girls must continue 
to have the benefit of courses in vocational agriculture. 
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A moment ago, I mentioned that an increasing number of adults are 
entering the vocational education program. en a business or an 
industry cuts back, it first lets go of the less efficient and the less 
skilled employees. These people look around, then decide they'd 
better go back to school to better equip themselves for competition 
in the job market. So they turn to vocational education courses. 
am informed that as high as two-thirds of the students in some voca- 
tional education classes are adults, and that the demand is growing. 

The need is here due to increased unemployment. The demand is 
here, too. With the tapering off of the veterans program, facilities 
and instructors also are available. It remains for us to provide the 
money to expand this worthwhile program—at the very least to hold 
it at its present level. 

Mr. A. W. Johnson, Montana State vocational education director, 

lanned to appear before your committee but was unable to do so. 

e has left with me his statement, which I should like included at 
this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and committee members, my name is A. W. Johnson of Helena, 
Mont. I speak to you in behalf of vocational education as a parent, taxpayer, 
citizen, and director of vocational education for the State of Montana. 

First I shall speak as a parent. My son and daughter, if you will pardon a 
personal reference, have both benefited from high-school vocational education : 
my daughter from vocational home economics, who is now a successful home- 
maker and wife; my son from trade and industry in the field of electronics, Who 
before enlistment in the Navy aviation service was offered a fine position with 
the Collins Radio Co. of Cedar Rapids City, Iowa, with a beginning salary of 
$4,800—salary at end of first year to be $5,800. Results of vocational education 
speak for themselves. However, my son chose to enlist in the Navy Air Force 
about 12 months ago, where he is continuing his education and practice of 
electronics. Permit me to read a paragraph of a letter just received from this 
son as further evidence of how his vocational education training is not only 
benefiting him, but eventually his country. I quote from my son’s letter. 
“T don’t know if I’ll be very easy to get along with while I’m home (on furlough) 
as today I was officially made honor man of Company 53-52. Grade average in 
electronics, including radar, for past 6 months 90.35.” 

I assure you, gentlemen, that my other youngster, a 12-year-old son, will 
also be made acquainted with the opportunities offered in Ligh-school vocational 
education programs. He already is showing mechanical aptitude. To be per- 
fectly honest and frank with you, gentlemen, I did not have—nor do I expect to 
have—$18,000 available so that I might give to each of my 3 children 4 years of 
college education at a conservative estimate of $1,500 per year for each. How 
many parents do have? My wife and I had to help these youngsters find an 
interest in a vocation while they were still in grade and high school and then 
encourage them to attain the skills of the trade while in high school. Thousands 
of other parents are doing likewise. 

As a taxpayer, I am more than willing to pay Federal, State, and local taxes 
to get the best kind of education which will meet the needs of all students in the 
high schools. I have no fear that State or local rights will be violated by having 
Uncle Sam as a cooperator. 

As a citizen, I am interested in the kind of graduates coming from our high 
schools because about 75 percent of them will remain in the communities and 
will want jobs. Vocational edueation not only teaches the skills of a vocation 
(the know-how), but also teaches leadership and citizenship, with emphasis 
on integrity, respect for the rights of others, how to get along with people, 
and community responsibility. : 

You know or can readily visualize the tremendous waste of human resources 
which takes place when literally millions of untrained youth (graduates of 
our high schools) become a part of a community society, wanting someone to 
give them a job so that they may try to earn a decent living. 

As a vocational educator, I speak from 28 years of experience as a teacher, 
State supervisor, and director. I have nothing to gain personally except the 
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satisfaction of speaking and pleading for the young people of Montana and other 
States. It won’t be long until retirement will take its toll, but until that time, 
I want to be on record as fighting for Federal aid for vocational education for 
Montana boys and girls? Why? Because local schools need this kind of help 
and encouragement. During my 28 years of experience, I have known many 
Montana high schools to drop vocational-education programs when Federal aid 
and Federal standards have been discontinued—even though the schools may 
have planned to continue the high type of training without the above-mentioned 
assistance. 

Twenty-six thousand boys and girls each year are enrolled in Montana’s 
176 4-year high schools. Less than 25 percent of this number will enter col- 
leges and universities; 50 percent of this 25 percent who enter colleges and 
universities will never finish. 

Whose responsibility are these high school students who make up more than 
75 percent of the high school student enrollment? I say it is a cooperative 
activity between local, State and Federal Governments; 92 of Montana’s 176 
high schools have no vocational-education courses, the other 84 have 1 or more 
vocational-education courses. An increasing number of the 92 high schools 
needs and want vocational-education courses which will meet the needs and 
interests of their students. Many of the 84 high schools need and want to 
expand their present vocational-education programs. 

In 1954-55 Montana high schools will need funds for a minimum of 30 addi- 
tional teachers, and within a 3-year period more than 90 additional vocational- 
education teachers will be required to meet the needs of Montana youth. Mon- 
tana needs its full share and more of the $29 million authorized by the George- 
Barden Act. Montana farmers, industrial people, and business men and women 
want vocational education for their young people under the present type of 
Federal, State, and local legislation. 

There is no greater conservation than the conservation of our youth, who 
will, in turn, if well educaetd and trained, conserve our soil, water, minerals, 
and wild life, and who will efficiently care for production in agriculture, busi- 
ness, and industry. 

There is a crying need for stanch and courageous speakers, leaders, 
and supporters for vocational education as we now have it. The need for 
more support for an educational program for the 75 percent of Montana’s 
boys and girls who need a job after high school graduation is squarely out in 
the open. Montana’s needs are not a great deal different than those in the 
47 other States and the several possessions. 


I have been in touch with Dr. G. D. Carlyle Thompson, executive 
officer of the Montana State Board of Health, on two other items now 
before this committee. 

Dr. Thompson feels as I do that the budget request of $50 million 
for hospital survey and construction under the Hill-Burton Act 
should be increased to $75 million as proposed in a supplemental re- 
quest to this committee. Of this item, Dr. Thompson writes: 

“Hill-Burton project applications already exist in excess of the an- 
ticipated Federal appropriations for the duration of the Hill-Burton 
Act, so this increase will help to meet that need.” 

Dr. Thompson and I also share with others interested the belief 
that the item for tuberculosis grants to States should be increased from 
the $2 million proposed for fiscal 1955 at least to the present level of 
$4,275,000. 

As you know the administration recommends a cut in the item for 
tuberculosis grants, proposing as an alternative that the item “Assist- 
ance to States, general (grants to States)” be increased $4,250,500 
from $10,135,000 for fiscal 1954 to $14,386,500 for fiseal 1955. 

It is argued that funds in this latter category can be used for such 
ere as tuberculosis. But the process by which the money 

comes available is cumbersome, and involves obtaining permission 


from the Public Health Service. 


] 
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I oppose the cut in the tuberculosis control grants. I am informed 
that if the cut stands it would mean a one-third reduction in Mon- 
tana’s control program; for the cut carried down to the level of my 
State would be to $12,000 from the present $18,000. 

The Montana State Board of Health, together with the Montana 
Tuberculosis Association and the State cancer society have embarked 
upon one of the most thorough case-finding efforts in the United 
States. I do not believe this program dene be curtailed. I do not 
believe that this drastic cut in funds for tuberculosis control should 
be allowed to stand. The program should at least be restored to 
the present level of $4,275,000. 

This money is used principally for case finding. Improved 


methods of treatment make it all the more important to find cases 
of tuberculosis and give them the benefit of improved treatment and 
stop spread of the disease to others at the earliest possible moment. 


VocaTIONAL 


WITNESS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Bussey. Next we will hear from Congressman Magnuson. 

Mr. Maenvson. Mr. Chairman, I am indebted to the committee for 
this opportunity to present my views on one item of the budget now 
under consideration. ‘That item is the appropriation for Federal aid 
to vocational education under the George-Barden Act. 

I am appearing not only for myself, but also on behalf of the Wash- 
ington Vocational Association. The members of that group are the 
teachers of vocational education, all phases of it, in the State of 
Washington. They were unable to send a personal representative, 
so they have asked me to speak for them. I consider it a real privi- 
lege to de so. For the members of the Washingon Vocational Asso- 
ciation are dedicated men and women, dedleniel to a program which 
has helped hundreds of thousands of boys and girls, and young men 
and women, to lead fruitful, rewarding lives. 

The Bureau of the Budget in its original estimate for fiscal 1955 
recommended a reduction of 6.4 percent or $1,173,261 in the appro- 
priation under the George-Barden Act. I understand that recently 
President Eisenhower revised the estimate and has recommended no 
cut in funds for 1955. I am strongly opposed to any reduction in 
the funds. The members of the Washington Vocational Association 
are strongly opposed to any reduction. Ever since the enactment 
of the George-Barden Act the annual appropriation never has 
approached the $29,300,000 authorized. If any change is to be made 
by this committee, it should be made on the side 3 increasing the 
funds, not cutting them. 

We have an established vocational education program in the State 
of Washington. It was started 36 years ago. In 1952-53, more than 
88,000 pupils received the benefits of vocational training in courses 
involving 485 schools. But in spite of this impressive record, I should 
venture to estimate that the program could be doubled without ful- 
filling the potential need. 
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The State program includes training in trade and industrial skills, 
home economics and homemaking, operation of small businesses and 
farming methods. 

Trade and industrial training falls generally into two groups: 
Trade preparatory classes conducted in day schools for students plan- 
ning to enter the skilled trades, and trade extension classes for those 
already working on the job. Boys in high school are trained in skills 
which will introduce them to more productive and more rewarding 
jobs. Young men who already have started work participate in 
apprenticeship courses which enable them to move upwards to more 
highly skilled, better paying positions. The entire program is 
worked out with the advice and counsel of joint trade and advisory 
committees. The courses are a practical, down-to-earth approach 
which serve two needs: the needs of the industry for trained per- 
sonnel and the need of the individual boys for technical training to 
enable them fully to utilize their natural abilities. 

A second phase of our State program is training in home economics 
and homemaking. The girls are taught basic household skills, skills 
which may not seem to re very large in the national interest but 
which all of us know contribute in a very valuable way to a healthy, 
enjoyable, stable homelife. The great organization Future Home- 
makers of America is an outgrowth of vocational home economics. 
This youth organization is doing much to increase interest in better 
homelife. Some work is done in teaching child development. We 
have found that the boys are interested in learning more about how to 
solve their responsibilities and problems at home as well as the girls. 
And as always, there is a keen interest at the adult level in such sub- 


jects as home decoration, upholstering, furniture repair, and other 
household skills. 


The distributive-education program bridges the gap between school 


and a career for those engaged in selling, marketing and merchandis- 
ing of goods and services. For a young person who always has 
dreamed of owning his own small business, these courses frequently 
mean the difference between success or failure. Courses are given in 
recordkeeping for small businesses, merchandise analysis for stores, 
salesmanship, sanitation and food service, display, banking, real-estate 
fundamentals and insurance, among others. This training program 
provides vocational training for one of the largest segments of our 
working population. 

The vocational agriculture teachers are doing the same fine work in 
the State of Washington that they are doing all over the country. The 
vocational agriculture teacher lives in the community he serves. He 
starts with the young boys in the Future Farmers of America organ- 
ization, and frequently advises them on farm problems into their adult 
lives. He brings advanced agricultural methods and skills to the peo- 
ple where it counts—literally at the grassroots level in the school, in 
the home and on the farm. As a constituent of mine, a farmer, wrote 
me recently: 

This course is the closest to agricultural college most of these boys will be able 
to get. 

It is no wonder that the members of the Washington Vocational 
Association are dedicated to this program. They work with the boys 
and girls and young men and women who benefit from it. The inade- 
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quacy of the monetary compensation which vocational teachers receive 
is made up in part by the personal reward in seeing the contributions 
they are able to make to the lives of the people they teach and train 
and counsel. 

I, for one, will not let them down. The original proposed reduction 
of 6.4 percent in the George-Barden appropriation percentagwise ma 
not seem like a very large one. But the Federal contribution—whic 
is matched many times over by State and local funds—is a keystone in 
a carefully integrated plan that allocates the available money down 
to the Jast dollar. To lower the appropriation would upset the entire 
a You can’t reduce one teacher by 6.4 percent. You either hire 
1im or you don’t; and if you do, you have to pay him a decent wage. 

Nor can I comprehend that this is the time to reduce the Federal 
contribution to this vital aspect of the school program. Secretary 
Hobby has testified to the fact that we were short 340,000 classrooms 
in 1953. It’s more today. Commissioner Brownell has stated that we 
have a shortage of 72,000 qualified teachers. State and local govern- 
ments are scraping the bottom of the financial barrel to find the funds 
to provide adequate school facilities and teachers. I do not believe 
this is the time to pull out a Federal pin, however small; the result will 
be further to disrupt our school system. 

There is another good reason for rejecting any reduction. That is 
that we face a shortage of trained manpower in the event of a national 
emergency. On January 6, 1954, Dr. Arthur 8. Flemming, Director 
of Defense Mobilization, made a report to the President on Man- 
vower Resources for National Security. Excerpts from the report 
indicate the need for expanded vocational training such as is pro- 


vided under George-Barden Act appropriations. At one point the 
report comments: 


Furthermore, there is evidence that our supply of highly trained and skilled 
workers is not keeping abreast of the current and potential requirements of the 
rapidly expanding technology upon which our growth and security depend. 

Again, the report states: . 


The margin of skilled manpower for expanded war production is extremely 
narrow in the light of modern requirements. To strip American industry of a 
substantial number of these persons during partial mobilization puts the Nation 
in peril of not being able to meet production requirements in the event of a 
full emergency. 


In commenting on the supply of agricultural labor, the report says: 


It must be expected, therefore, that maintenance of the necessary farm labor 
force would be one of the serious manpower problems in full mobilization. 

These are sobering findings made by the man charged with the re- 
sponsibility for mobilizing our manpower resources in the event of a 
national emergency. ‘To me, these findings are conclusive on the 
question of the George-Barden Act appropriations, There should be 
no reduction in vocational funds. Instead, I urge this committee to 
increase the appropriation above what it was last year. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Congressman. 
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Disease AND SANITATION INVESTIGATIONS AND ConTROL, TERRITORY 
or AIASKA 


WITNESS 


DR. C. EARL ALBRECHT, COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH, TERRITORY 
OF ALASKA 


Mr. Buper. The committee will come to order. 

At this time we shall be glad to hear from Dr. C. Earl Albrecht 
coneerning public-health problems of Alaska. 

Dr. Albrecht, will you identify yourself for the record, and then 
proceed with your presentation 

Dr. Atsrecat. Mr. Chairman, my name is C. Earl Albrecht, Com- 
missioner of Health for the Territory of Alaska, and I wish to state 
that I am most grateful to you for giving me the opportunity to say 
a few words, inasmuch as I must be returning to the Territory. 

I am interested in the specific appropriation that this committee 
has, or will have, before it, with regard to Alaska’s public-health 

roblems. I appeared before the committee last year, and gave a 

etailed report, concerning the need for appropriations. It contained 
the necessary statistics about our health problems and our conditions, 
and I will not repeat them today. 

I am particularly interested in one matter which was brought out 
last year, and that is that our programs have not been keeping up 
with the problems because of the curtailment of funds about 2 years 
ago. One of the reasons for that is that an extremely important 
adjunct for carrying on our programs were the health units that were 
taken out to the isolated areas, particularly along the coastline, and in 
the large Yukon River area. 

It has come to be of particular importance now, gentlemen, inas- 
much as the Department of Defense has requested, through our Gov- 
ernor and through other Federal agencies, that the Eskimos living 
along the area in which these mobile units work is needed, are im- 
portant in the total defense plan. 

I can state that there are battalions of Eskimo-National Guards- 
men who are being utilized in the picture. They are valuable, because 
they are able to survive in the Arctic and sub-Arctic areas, and they 
are especially helpful as eyes and ears. They aer scouts; they go out 
on patrols, and I, personally, have participated since I am a Reserve 
officer in the training of these troops. 

Mr. Buper. Governor Heintzleman was telling me of that situation 
up there in that type of activity. I had not heard of it before. 

Dr. Atsrecut. That has been developed in the last few years, and 
it has now come to the attention of the top personnel in Defense. 

We have documented letters to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, to the Department of the Interior and to our office, 
telling us of the extreme importance of these guardsmen, and indicat- 
ing their desire that a real impetus be made toward cleaning them up. 
I would like to tell you too that among these guards 10 percent of them 
had tuberculosis, and it was a tragedy that they had to be discharged, 
because they had already had a considerable investment made in them. 
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Had our units been in operation, which have X-rays on them, they 
would have had the chance to be given a physical examination and to 
have been X-rayed prior to induction. Now, we have to discharge 
10 percent of them in whom we already have a considerable invest- 
inent. 

The other point, gentlemen, in line with this request of the Army, 
we have discovered a very hopeful opportunity to do something 
more than just to discover the cases of tuberculosis, and that is ta 
treat them. The State of Washington, our neighbor, has done a 
remarkable thing in treating its tuberculosis problem so that it now 
has 1,100 empty tubercular beds in its existing sanitorium. We have 
been in touch with them since March of this year, realizing that they 
are now closing out their sanitoriums, discharging their nurses and 
their doctors, when we need beds, 

We are going to have to have more hospital beds in Alaska or some- 
where to lick this problem. It has been learned that we can contract 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs—can contract for their beneficiar- 
ies—to put patients in those hospital beds in the State of Washington 
up to the number of 500 to 600 if we act between now and the first 
of 1955. 

Now, I mention to this committee, not that it is a matter before 
it for its consideration, but that it is necessary for us to tie our respon- 
sibility into what they are intending to do. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs does not duplicate in any way the 
case finding, and neither do they operate mobile units. It is the 
responsibility of the Department of Health to do the case finding, 
and the followup, and so on. 

After we find them, they hospitalize them, and I understand from 
what the responses have been in other committees and in the Depart- 
ment of Interior and Bureau of Indian Affairs that this looks as 
though we have a solution to this bad tuberculosis problem right 
before use, and it is of importance, because we will not have to build 
any more hospitals. They have just finished building one up there, 
which is now being occupied, costing probably $8 million. Instead, 
we can take those construction funds and put them down in the 
State of Washington, and we will not have to make capital invest- 
ments, which makes an awful lot of sense to me. 


MOBILE HEALTH UNITS 


To come back to the thing that concerns this committee, we are, there- 
fore, most earnestly desirous that sufficient funds are made available 
so that we can put these units back into operation. 

Mr. Chairman, they are worth $500,000; they are tied up at the 
present time down at Seattle, and I submit these pictures to show you 
that they are tied up. 

Mr. Buses. Doctor, describe for the record what the pictures 
represent. 

r. Avprecut. ‘The pictures demonstrate that the MV: Health and 
the MS. //ygiene are tied up at the Lake Union Dry Dock in Seattle, 
and have been tied up there since October of 1952. 

They are fully equipped to go out and do a job. The Hygiene 
unit is ready to leave within a period of 12 hours, because we have 
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maintained the engines and equipment. We have them insured, and 
we are ready to go if funds can be made available. 

Mr. Bunge. Does your budget request of $1,062,000 include any 
funds for the operation of these two ships? 

Dr. Atsrecut. It does not, sir. 

Mr. Bunce. Could their operation be financed under any other Pub- 
lic Health Service grant-in-aid funds which you receive on the same 
basis as the 48 States receive theirs? 

Dr. Atsrecur. I am glad you asked that question, because the sad 
story about those funds is that they are being reduced. 

Mr. Buper. They are not being reduced any more in Alaska than in 
7 her place, are they ? 

r. Avprecur. I think we got hurt worse in tuberculosis than any 
other State, which is an extraordinary situation, but that is the result 
of the formula, and it cannot be helped. 

This year we get $50,000 for tuberculosis control, and in the Presi- 
dent’s budget message we will only get $15,000, a reduction of 
$35,000. 

Mr. Buper. Was that reduction for the Territory of Alaska greater 
than the reduction for the States, generally ? 

Dr. A.precut. Our percentage is something about 60 percent, 
whereas, I think the national average is 52 percent, sir. 

Again, it is just the result of formulas that no one can help. 

Mr. Buper. You do not mean to imply that the Territory is being 
discriminated against in the allocation among the Territories and 
the States, do you? 

Dr. AtsrecuT. I do not mean to imply that at all. As I say, there 
is a decrease as a result of the formula, and it just works out that 
it happens that we will get less than the total average to the States. 

Other States will get less, too. Some of them are going to get 
more than 52 percent. 

It just works out that way, but I wanted to answer your question 
that there are no other funds available to pick up to operate these 
units. 


ABILITY OF TERRITORY TO FINANCE UNITS 


Mr. Bunce. Could not the Territory stand some of that expense, 
or gg all of it? 
r. AtBREcHT. The Territory is putting its money into the hos- 
pitalization of patients. 
you know, the Federal Government money that we receive, in- 
cluding this grant, cannot be used for hospitalization, so we are 
putting hundreds of thousands, in fact nearly $800,000, into the care, 
after we find the patients, of our beneficiaries, and that, by the way, 
sir, is a higher percentage in Alaska per capita than in any other 
State in fighting tuberculosis or even for public-health appropriations. 
Mr. Buper. The Federal Government does bear some of the costs 
of ss cart rt particularly with regard to the insane, does it 
not 
Dr. Auprecut. Yes; but we do not have that jurisdiction. They 
also do some more hospitalization authorized under Federal law for 
crippled children, but not for tuberculosis. I am speaking to that 
point. We have no authority, as you know, over the mental patients 
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whatsoever, and our act prohibits the Territory to have any jurisdic- 
tion, and that is something we are working on because we feel we 
should start picking up the cost of that, but at the present time that 
law is before the Congress, and I think will be taken care of. 

Mr. Buper. Well, of course, the States expend State funds for the 
tuberculosis programs. 

Dr. Atsrecut. That is right. 

Mr. Buper. They also bear the entire cost of caring for their insane 
and the Territory of Alaska does not bear any of that, as I understand 
it. They are all hospitalized at Portland, pda 

Dr. Axsrecut. That is correct, and we feel that it should be 
changed, and we have been working toward that end. As I say, that 
bill is before the Congress now, which will make it possible for us 
to go into that area. 

Mr. Buper. Doctor, is this a correct statement, that in addition to 
your pro rata share of funds which are received by the Territory 
under the Public Health appropriations—and your pro rata share is 
figured on the same basis as all of the States, and as I understand it— 
you are requesting public-health funds from the Federal Govern- 
ment, over and above the allocations made to the States, of $1,062,000 
for fiscal year 1955? 

Dr. Atsrecut. That is a correct statement; yes. 

Mr. Buper. I would like your reaction to this, in view of the fact 
that you are, as a Territory, and probably rightly so, receiving prefer- 
ential treatment here in public-health funds to the tune of $1,062,000 
this year, over the treatment accorded any of the States of the Union. 
I am wondering why the Territory cannot contribute sufficient funds 
to operate these two boats ? 

Dr. Atsrecur. Well, I will answer your question: 

It is dependent upon the fact that we are already putting in well 
over $1 million for our small population for public health, which I 
stated was much more than is the average anywhere else, and the 
reason that the specific appropriation has been given by the Congress 
is due to the fact that there are unusual health problems in Alaska. 

Mr. Buper. How much would it take to operate these 2 boats for 
a 12-month period ? 

Dr. Atsrecut. The request has been indicated in our presentations 
to the Public Health Service, and by our Governor, at $160,000. That 
is what we told you last year, and that remains to be the case. 

Now, the unusual situation—the preferential treatment—as you 
indicated, is because the Congress and the Federal Government wanted 
Alaska defended. 

No. 2, it wanted it defended rapidly, and there has not been—I 
know, because I have been in Alaska for 19 years now—anywhere 
near an adequate program to clean out tuberculosis, venereal disease. 
sanitation, and so on, and when this was brought to the attention of 
the in ie by the American Medical Association, an unprejudiced 
group of investigators, they presented it to the Congress and it was 
determined that in order to defend and to develop Alaska that we had 
to clean up public health, and that is how this came into being, and 
with that appropriation, sir, these units were developed by the Public 
Health Service; they were bought by the Public Health Service, and 
equipped by them, and then, by law, turned over to us to operate, and 
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we used them for 3 years. The job was not completed, and then the 
funds were deleted, so that we just simply had to do something about 
it, and during that interval in the defense of the Territory, our appro- 
priations were continuing to go up, but we could not go up so fast 
as the cuts have been taking place. 

Therefore, we have been faced with this dilemma of having part 
of our program discontinued. 

Mr. Buper. Dr. Albrecht, are you familiar with this publication, 
Statehood for Alaska, prepared by the Alaska Statehood Committee 
under date of August 1, 1953? 

Dr. Atsrecut. I do not know that I know about that issue. 

Mr. Buper. I would call your attention to the fact that on page 
23 of this report this statement is made, under the heading “Tax 
Revenues.” 

The tax revenues actually collected by the Territory for the biennium just 
ended was in excess of $31 million. The appropriations for that period were 
approximately $10 million less than the collections. It requires no great mathe- 
matical genius, therefore, to reach the conclusion that the Territory finished 
the biennium with a very considerable surplus. Because of the repeal of the 
general property tax law, the estimated revenue from taxes alone will be only 
about $30 million for this biennium, $1 million less than the last biennium. No 
other tax bills were passed. 

Then, the pamphlet continues as to appropriations and presents 
a more favorable financial picture than anything that we can see in 
the Federal Government, which leads me to again wonder why the 
Territory of Alaska out of its surplus of almost one-third of its tax 
collections, totaling $10 million, could not afford to operate these two 


ships. 

What would be your reaction to that? 

Dr. Atsrecut. Well, I think that the responsibility of the Federal 
Government with regard to the Eskimo and the Indian is a factor 
that is not being considered here. These units are working, as I ex- 
plained to you, for the public health in the case-finding work in the 
areas where the Eskimos and the Indians exist, which are always 
assumed to be a Federal responsibility. That is, it goes away back 
to the time when we purchased Alaska, and so on. 

Mr. Buper. Well, of course, the Federal Government has made very 
substantial appropriations for the care and assistance of the Indians 
and Eskimos outside of this item. 

Dr. Atsrecut. I know that, and I want to make it very clear that 
you do not give the money to do the type of work that we are doing, 
namely, public health in case finding. We draw the line very care- 
fully, so that there is not a duplication. They do the medical care; 
they do the hospitalization and we are doing the case finding, the 

ublic health side of it, and that was then determined, as I understand 
it, back in 1949 by the Congress, as to how those responsibilities were 
to be followed. 

Now, with reference to this surplus, those are moneys that I cannot 
speak to, because they are used for all purposes in Alaska, for the Ter- 
ritorial government, for education, and for the university, and so on, 
and for road construction, and so forth. 

Mr. Buper. Much of the road construction is financed by the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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Dr. Avsrecu. Well, I do not know the proportion, I know that 
there is some Territorial money going into it, but I am trying to 
point out that there is a respensiiiey of the Federal Government in 
the area of the Eskimo and the Indian, which is not reflected in your 
statement of surplus in the Territory, and those are surpluses that are 
not unusual in other States that are being used for these areas of Ter- 
ritorial responsibility. 

Ours is in the area of hospitalizing our nonnative beneficiaries for 
tuberculosis, and we are doing that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buper. The Federal Government is recognizing its responsi- 
bilities there to the extent of $1,062,000 over and above the allocations 
made to the States. 

Dr. Atprecut. I am aware of that, and they recognized it to the 
extent of additional money 2 fiscal years ago when the appropriation 
was about $130,000 or $160,000 more. That was reduced, and part of 
the Federal operation had to be discontinued. 

We are saying that these units were purchased with Federal dollars 
und supplied and equipped by Federal money, and were operated an 
should be placed back into operation because of the need that exists in 
these areas of Federal responsibility, and to me it is shocking when I 
go down as the surgeon for the National Guard and have to put 10 
percent of these Eskimos, who are a Federal responsibility, over into 
separate tents, and have to discharge them. 

fr. Buper. Does not the Army examine them at the time they go 
into the National Guard ? 

Dr. Atsrecut. No, sir; they do not, because they are drawn from 
these outlying areas, where there are not any facilities. 

Mr. Buper. Do they not examine them now if they go into the 
National Guard ? 

Dr. Atsrecut. They do after they have brought them 500 miles to 
Anchorage, from their encampment, and found that they had tuber- 
culosis, 

Before, these units X-rayed them. 

I just cannot paint the picture of these vast, great areas of 6,000 
miles of coastline and rivers, where these people are living, and I have 
ont explained to you, Mr. Chairman, what these units do, because 
that is in the record, and I think the committee is very familiar with it. 

We are there really trying to do everything that we can to join hands 
with the Indian Service, and the Public Health Service, and the Terri- 
tory, to get this job done. Goodness knows, more money could be 
used, but we are trying to be realistic. We have stated a level of 
about $700,000 to get these things back into operation to continue 
with the program in order to lick the problem. It is not a continuing 
operation. 

With this sudden possibility, Mr. Chairman, of putting cases into 
the State of Washington—500 to 600 tuberculosis patients, I think we 
will have some very ne news for your people within a mat- 
ter of a few years. We will get on top of it, instead of having it 
extended all the time, and having it cost us more millions. 

Mr. Buper. Of course, I happen to sit on the Department of Interior 
Subcommittee for Appropriations, so I know a little about the amounts 
that are appropriated to the Territory of Alaska outside of this bill. 
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Do you have any questions, Mr. Fernandez? 

Mr. Fernanvez. Do these health unit boats go up and down the 
Alaskan coastline, and rivers, where actually tuberculosis is more 
acute? Doctor, is that right? 

Dr. Atprecut. Yes; they do. 

Mr. Fernanprz. And, in addition to that, the patients are brought 
in from the inland by their people to the boats, when they know the 
boats are available. 

Dr. Ausrecut. They travel as much as 110 miles to get to the boats. 

Mr. Fernanvez. I think it is a very excellent idea, because they are 
actually mobile clinics which can be taken from point to point, and 
it is simply a shame that they are tied up. 

They were bought with Federal money, and then we just simply 
say, “Well, now, we will not operate them; you do it.” And you say 
you cannot. 

What effort has been made to get the Indian service to operate them / 

Dr. Atsrecutr. Well, I want to restate what I said awhile ago. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Yes; I know you want to say again that there is 
oo of demarcation there, but something ought to be done with 
them. 

It is not good business, and it does not make sense to have them 
tied up after expanding all of that money in the purchase of the boats 
and in the equipping of them. 

Dr. ALBRECHT. Well, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has not requested 
the Congress for these moneys. It is our responsibility to do so. 

That is the answer to your question. 


Mr. Fernanprz. Why have they not done it / 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs has some rg ee and has 


some funds for public health and the Public Health Service has 
a responsibility and has funds for that service, and you have a respon- 
sibility, and you have funds for health service, and between the three 
of you, you ought to be able to make up $160,000 in some way. 

Jf course, the simplest way and I think the way it ought to be 
done is for this committee to have kept up what was started in the 
80th Congress, and provided the funds to operate them, when they 
are so essential, not only essential, but so practical and economical. 

I am a little familiar with the problem because I happened to 
have been up in Alaska, and I know what they were doing with 
these units. I thought it was one of the most wonderful things that 
could have hapened, but to my amazement I find out now from away 
back in October 1952, they have simply been useless. 

Dr. Atsrecut. Well, you refer to the fact that somehow we might 
find the money, and it would obviously mean that other public health 
services would have to be discontinued. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Well, hospitalization, of course, is important, and 
medication is important, but if you are going to attack the problem 
and reduce it, you are going to have to do this sooner or later. You 
cannot do it just by hospitalization of those who are able to come 
in or who are able to be gotten there. You have to find the source 
of infection, and begin your attack there. I am no saying that you 
are failing in your responsibility, or that Alaska or the Indian Serv- 
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ice is, or that the Public Health Service is, but I think the people who 
have failed in this responsibility is this committee, and the Congress. 
However, since we have failed, 1 had hoped that you three would 
get together and put a little pressure on us over here to get these 
moneys for that necessary operation. 

Has there been any conference in regard to trying to find out what 
to do between the three services ¢ 

Dr. Atsrecut. Definitely, and particularly since the Department 
of Defense has written specific letters about it, and hoped that some- 
thing will be done very actively. 

I should say that our Governor has been most energetic and I have 
served as his technical consultant in conferences with Secretary 
McKay, and his staff, and Mrs. Hobby and her staff, about this very 
thing. 

It; ust has developed that we could get these extra beds in Wash- 
ington State, and I know that is being given very serious consideration, 
because here, for all time, we have a chance to treat them and get them 
cured without having to build hospitals, which opportunity we never 
dreamed of. 

It has occurred so soon. The Bureau of Indian Affairs would have 
to certainly build additional hospitals, and now it will not have to do 
that in Alaska, for tubercular patients, so this has suddenly become 
very important, and conferences are being held on it. 

1 know, Mr. Chairman, that had you followed your plan, I probably 
would appear 2 or 3 or 4 weeks from now. I do not know ms your 
schedules are, and the figure of $160,000 is not before you. I know that, 
too, but I am very grateful that you permitted me to come to tell my 
story, and fit it in with the hearings for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

It is my responsibility to bring the facts to you, and I appreciate the 
chance to do it. It is different than last year, inasmuch as we have 
an unusual opportunity to really hit it, so that we can get it over within 
a few years. 

I am awfully concerned, believe me, when I have to go down to 
Seattle and see our tax money tied up in these units—and they are 
insured—and I think the decision needs to be made. Everyone knows 
the value of these units, and the consultants of the Public Health 
Service know the value of them, and they approved them, and we 
bought them when Congress gave us the money to do it. It was all 
presented here, and we got into business in the 80th Congress, and 
now we are hoping that it will be decided so that it will get going, and 
get the job done. 

Mr. Buper. We are very happy, Doctor, to have had you before the 
committee. The committee is certainly sympathetic to the problem, 
and I am hopeful that something can be developed to get these boats 
into operation. 

Do you have anything further, Mr. Fernandez? 

Mr. Frernanvez. No, sir; nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buper. Thank you again, Doctor. 

Dr. Atsrecut. Thank you, sir. 
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Heautrn Prosgecrs iN ALASKA 
WITNESS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Bussey. We will be glad to hear next from our colleague, Mr. 
Bartlett, the Delegate from Alaska. 

Mr. Barrierr. My name is E. L. Bartlett, the Delegate in Congress 
from Alaska. 

I requested this time to appear before you for 2 reasons: First, I 
want to support generally, with 1 modification, the budgetary re- 
quest amounting to $540,000 for a special Alaska grant on health. 

There is another subject I desire to discuss, but there is no need for 
me to make a detailed statement because I am informed that at least 
Dr. Haldeman of the Public Health Service, and Dr. Albrecht, com- 
missioner of health for Alaska, have appeared before this committee 
in reference to the same matters. It may be, for all I know, that 
other witnesses have appeared before you on these subjects, also. 

In the main, I want to come before you to express the hope that 
_ you will give sympathetic consideration once more, as you have done 
in the past, to Alaska’s health needs. 

In connection with the budgetary request of $540,000, which in- 
cludes an item for tuberculosis control, I should like to call your 
attention to a letter which I received back in March from Mrs. Wil- 
liam L. Paul, Sr., of Juneau, Alaska. 

Mrs. Paul is the executive director of the Alaskan Tuberculosis 
Association. I would like to submit for your inspection, or for incor- 
poration in the record, this letter. 

Mr. Bussey. Either one you wish. 

Mr. Barttetr. I would like to submit it for the record. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

ALASKA TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 
Juneau, Alaska, March 4, 1954. 


Hon. BE. L. BARTLETT, 
Delegate to Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bartietr: The proposed cuts in appropriations to the Public Health 
Service for tuberculosis control are causing us in Alaska tremendous concern. 
The entire case-finding program for Alaska has been financed by the Public 
Health Service grants, and there has already been a drop from around $100,000 
to $50,000 for the current year to a proposed cut to $15,000 for next year. 

The death rate from tuberculosis among the native races of Alaska is 616 per 
100,000 against an average of under 20 for the States. The rate may be declining 
in the States, but it certainly has not begun to drop in Alaska. Our new-case 
rate is 546 per 100,000, just 10 times the average in the States. In large sec- 
tions, notably the Yukon and Kuskokwim River deltas, the rate of reaction to 
the tuberculin test among children from 5 to 13 years is 90 percent, probably the 
highest in the world. We need help in fighting tuberculosis. 

Decades of neglect is the reason for this situation. No case-finding or re- 
habilitation work is being done or is contemplated by the Alaska native service, 
because, so this agency states, all their funds are tied up in their hospitalization 
program. 
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The Alaska Tuberculosis Association respectfully urges you to use your influ- 
ence against any cuts in funds for tuberculosis control in the current appropria- 
tion bill before the Congress. 

Best personal regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. L. PAUL, Sr., 


Executive Director, Alaska Tuberculosis Association. 

Mr. Barrierr. She expressed apprehension, because the grants to 
the Public Health Service for tuberculosis control have dropped from 
$100,000 to $50,000 for the current fiscal year, and would be only 
$15,000 for the next fiscal year, under the budgetary proposal. I 
share Mrs. Paul’s concern with that diminution in funds available 
for this purpose, because, as Mrs. Paul relates in her letter, the death 
rate from tuberculosis among the native races of Alaska is 616 per 
100,000 against an average of under 20 for the States. 

As all of you know, the native people of Alaska are in a sense wards 
of the Federal Government. Most of this money appropriated by you 
_ ante control goes for the benefit of the native citizens of 

aska. 

Since I understand there is a possibility that under supplementary 
budget requests Alaska might get about $22,500 more for this pur- 
pore, I should like to ask your consideration to increase the $540,000 
»y something like $15,000 so at least we will have the same amount for 
this vital function as we had during the current fiscal year. 

My second subject has to do with an item that is not contained in’ 
the budgetary submission, but about which you have information, and 
that relates to the mobile health units, which, on account of lack of 
funds, are tied up and are not being used. This is with reference to 
2 oceangoing ships and 1 river boat. I believe that there is a highway 
unit that is also not in use now on account of lack of funds. 

The Territory operated under grants made by the Congress the 
Hygiene, which is a ship acquired from the Army, and the motor vessel 
Health. Yt also had a river boat on the Yukon. These mobile units 
were used for case-finding in tuberculosis. Personnel were aboard for 
the teaching of community sanitation and all the other purposes that 
are associated with such a mission. 

I know that this committee has had a sympathetic interest in this 
subject of getting these mobile units back at work again. They served 
a very essential purpose. They did a lot of good, and can do so again 
if we can only obtain a modest amount of money for their operation. 

I want to urge respectfully the committee to allot over and above the 
budget estimate something on the order of $200,000, which would allow 
a minimum operation of some of these mobile health units during the 
coming fiscal year. Obviously, that amount of money would not provide 
for a complete operation, but we are mindful of the fact that the river 
boat can be used only during the summer months; that in all likelihood 
with that amount of money made available only the Hygiene could be 
put into service, but at least a new start could be made in this very 
essential activity. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you. 

Mr. Jensen. In the can Committee we appropriated for a lot 
of health activities for Alaska, did we not? 
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Mr. Bartierr. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. JENSEN. How does this tie in with the Interior appropriation / 

Mr. Barrierr. In a very smoothiy functioning way, as I see it, Mr. 
Jensen. You appropriated funds, and very considerable funds, for 
the hospitalization of people. This appropriation would work in har- 
mony with that by allowing the mobi e units to go out and carry on a 
continuing activity in respect to case-finding—finding out just what 
people should be in the hospital. , 

Mr. Jensen. Did we appropriate for these mobile units ¢ 

Mr. Bartierr. No; not in the Interior Department bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. Where did you get the money for the mobile units? 

Mr. Barrierr. It came from this committee always. 

Mr. JENSEN. Through Public Health? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes. It was included either direct or in a subsid- 
iary way in the special Alaska grant which was acted upon by this 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Jensen. And the money for the personnel is provided by what 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Bartierr. This committee also. 

Mr. Jensen. Public Health? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, toa very considerable extent. 

I should say, Mr. Jensen, the Territory of Alaska has played its 
part. It puts a part of its paneres at work. I am told on a per 
capita basis the Alaska Legislation appropriates more than any State 
in the Union for tuberculosis control, and is among the top five in 
respect to all categories of these health activities which we are discus- 
sing. I think the a se race has borne its share of the burden in a very 
admirable way. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you still think we need the mobile units if we 
take the tubercular patient from Alaska and put him in a sanitorium 
in Seattle, which is now vacant and which has about 700 beds? 

Mr. Barrierr. I can only relate to you what the doctors have told 
me, and that is, it will be an even more urgent need then. These doc- 
tors should get out in the field and go to the villages and should ex- 
amine as frequently as possible whole populations at some of these 
villages on account of the high incidence of tuberculosis, and should 
have factual data available so that those who are most in need of 
hospitalization can receive it. They tell me, the medical men, that is 
a very important part of the whole program of eradicating tubercu- 
losis. I think that would have to be continued for several years. 

The fact that there are vacant beds in the State of Washington now 
demonstrates how a program like this does achieve success. The va- 
‘sancies in the Washington State hospitals for the care of the tuber- 
cular shows that the incidence of the disease there is much lower 
there than it used to be, and so it can be in -Alaska if the Congress 
will give us this affirmative support which was launched some time 
ago, and which you are continuing now. If it could just be stepped 
up a bit in respect to this particular activity it would help. 

The doctors say it would be highly useful, beneficial, and that it 
would return real dividends in the form of future human health and 
happiness. 

r. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartlett. 
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Tuurspay, May 27, 1954. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
WITNESS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Bussey. Our next witness is our colleague, Mr. Thornberry, of 
Texas. 

Mr. THornserry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

My name is Homer Thornberry of the 10th District of Texas. 

By virtue of appointment of the Speaker of the House, I serve as 
a member of the Board of Directors of the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf, and it is on that subject that I want to talk to this com- 
mittee today. I know that the members of the committee have heard 

-from the representatives of that school and know more or less about 
its program ; that it includes Gallaudet College, the only senior college 
for the deaf in the world. 

I am not here to complain about prior treatment. I think that this 
committee has been as interested in the school as anyone else who is 
connected with the Congress could be under the circumstances. I have 
a feeling that the needs of the school have not been sufficiently stressed 
in the years, and that is my purpose here, to tell them to you within a 
short time. 

At the present time Gallaudet College has 262 deaf students. This 

ear 170 deaf took an examination to enter Gallaudet. Only 70 could 
admitted. This means that the remainder cannot be admitted 
because of a lack of physical facilities at that school. 

While there are other features which should be discussed—need for 
additional faculty members, and so forth—I would like to talk about 
the physical facilities, if I may, for a few minutes. 

The other day the House passed unanimously H. R. 6655 which 
brings down to date the charter of the institution. It was chartered 
originally in 1857. One very important fact we have overlooked is 
that there have been no buildings constructed upon the campus of that 
school since 1917. At that time a women’s dormitory was built. Prior 
to that time, I think that there had been no major buildings constructed 
since 1880. That means in the past 60 years there has been only 1 
major building constructed on the campus. It is rather lamentable 
that a school which the Federal Government sponsors for the purpose 
of providing a college education for these deaf people, the only college 
of its kind in the world, does not have accreditation. 

The administrators and faculty of that school have worked hard to 
get accredited. They have had it surveyed by the people in charge 
of that responsibility. In every instance those people have called 
attention to the fact that it lacks physical facilities. — 

Now, in the budget there is recommended $240,000 for the cbnstruc- 
tion of a library. The alumni of that school have raised $100,000 
voluntarily over the past 50 years. They have worked hard to raise 
these funds. Iam sure those of you who have had contact with those 
fine people know that while they are good hardworking citizens the 
do not have much money, but they have raised around $100,000, whic 
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we propose to match. If you will grant us this $240,000, with an 
additional $10,000 which has been granted by a private foundation 
and the alumni fund of $100,000, we will try to build an adequate 
library building. 

Strangely enough, I am informed that while they badly need a 
library building out there, they need a gymnasium just as badly or 
more so. 

It may be that it is not popular in these days and times to talk 
about a gymnasium but I have no hesitation in stressing the need nor 
do I apologize for it. 

Now, I have a picture here in a bulletin I would like to have the 
committee look at. This picture is of a gymnasium that was con- 
structed out of funds provided by Congress in 1880. It is still out 
there and is being used. It is 75 feet by 55 feet. They are trying 
to conduct a physical-training program in that building. 

I think if you will just go out there and take a look for a few 
minutes, the needs for that school would be presented much more 
eloquently than I can present them here. As a matter of fact, I am 
a little afraid of what is going to happen to us someday when some 
disaster occurs out there. If you will look at the other pages there, 
on page 16 you will see the administration building oat the chapel 
constructed in 1870. 

On page 14 is a college building which contains the men’s dormi- 
tory and college building constructed in 1878. 

ow, [am not one of those people who say, Look what we have been 
doing for someone else, and how much money we have been spending. 
That is not the way to do business. I realize that every program 
has to stand upon its own feet. 

But here you have the only college for people who are handicapped, 
and these people can go to no other senior college. These people 
can go no place but here. 

Now, I am not quarreling with the budget or anyone else, but what 
Congress needs to do is to act. What the committee needs to do is 
to look at this situation and say to these people, “We want you to start 
bringing your physical facilities up to date. Give us a 10-year build- 

ow, I have no connection with this except being on the board and 
being “es a7 interested in these people because of a personal back- 
ground. ask you to give consideration, not only to this library, 
which of course has to be constructed, but provide $500,000 for the 
construction of the gymnasium. That would make the amount around 
$750,000. In one sense, that is a lot of money, but compared with the 
needs out there, and because of the direct obligation of the Congress 
and the Federal Government, it is something that we need to do now. 

I would be glad to invite this committee to go out and look at the 
school. I would like to take you to lunch. There would be no high 
pressure or anything eise. All I want you to do is to look at it. I 
want you to see the people trying to do a fine job out there. 

No one from there has tried to bring any pressure, and I am not 
here to represent the administration. I am speaking on my own. 

I have here a survey conducted by the Public Buildings Service, 
by direction of this committee, made in 1947 of the needs of that 
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school. Nothing has been done since. It says in one statement here 
that most of the buildings are obsolete. Let me read from it: 

However, a number of existing buildings are in such bad condition it would 
be much better policy to replace them with modern structures than to attempt 
repair work. 

If you go out there and see them you will not need to hear about 
them in a quotation. You would want to bring this survey up to date. 

Now, the main thing that I want to say to you is that we have a 
great institution out there. It presents a great challenge to the Con- 
gress. You do not have alumni writing you and putting pressure 
on you. They are trying to do the best they can. If we could do 
this it would be a wonderful thing. 

The other day we appeared before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, at which our colleague Mr. Bailey was present. We 
were there to testify on H. R. 6655, which I mentioned previously. 
«he members were astounded when they. learned about the needs. I 
was a little embarrassed. I was asked, “Why has not the Congress 
been told of these things?” One of the members said something that 
embarrassed me. He said, “If you will come to me, I will help to 
ve the appropriation.” He was referring to me and the other mem- 
bers of the Board. 

I am not here to make a deep emotional appeal to you, even though 
I feel deeply about it. But I ask you to look at it and think about 
it. Suppose that you had a child and had to send it to that school. 
I think that you would think about it pretty seriously. 

I would appreciate it if the committee would go out there and look 
at it and think about it, and if you did that you would not have to have 
an appeal from me. 

I have reached a state where my conscience makes me feel that I 
ought to move along in accordance with my obligation as a member 
of the Board of Directors. 

I will be glad to answer any questions. If I do not have the infor- 
mation I will get it. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not have any questions, but I will state that eve 

member of this committee feels very sympathetic to the problem. y 
was wondering if the proper way to start this would not be to make a 
presentation to the Bureau of the Budget. As I understand it, they 
only asked the Bureau of the Budget for $240,000 for construction this 
year. 
* Mr. Tuornserry. That is exactly right. I want to be careful about 
what I say. As you know, this institution is within the budget of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. They were told 
about what they should ask for. The budget at first turned down 
this library. Then the Secretary, to her credit, urged the budget to 
include it. 

I think the people out there were told it would not be a very wise 
thing to ask for a gymnasium. I do not feel that way about it. I 
feel it is just as important for their development as anything else. We 
are going to try to do it. Sometimes by waiting upon the Bureau of 
the Budget we may be waiting for years. The Bureau of the Budget 
has had this problem before them all these years. These people have 
not insisted on anything. The Bureau of the Budget has said that 
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ou will have to cut this and that. They have been cut. You have 

en good enough to recommend all the budget that we asked for. 
Whether that is the proper way or not, I am not sure. I have a feel- 
ing it is my obligation as a member who knows something about it to 
come before this committee and tell you the facts. This committee 
has a responsibility. If we go to the budget next year we will not 
know whether the budget will grant it or not, and we will be back at 
the same place. 

Mr. Buspey. I might say that when the people from the Institution 
were before the committee I gave them every opportunity to tell the 
committee about their needs, and we went into the gymnasium. As my 
memory goes back, they said they could temporarily fix up an old 
building for use of the gymnasium for about $19,000, just an interim 
stopgap gymnasium until they could get the gymnasium program 
underway. 

Speaking for myself only on that score, I will vote for letting them 
have the extra money not in the budget to fix up the building for the 
extra gymnasium facilities just as a temporary means. I agree with 
you the situation out there is deplorable and that an overall program 
should be inaugurated at a very early date. I think it should have 
been inaugurated a long time ago. 

Mr. THornserry. That is the whole point that I make. That is 
why I appeal to you. 

Mr. Bussey. I want to express my appreciation and thank you for 
presenting it to the committee in the very manner in which you have. 
You will get no condemnation from the committee for that. 

Mr. Tuorneerry. I appreciate that. The people there feel that 
they have a field about which they should not say anything. 

Mr. Fogarty. You see, under their orders, when they appear before 
an appropriation committee, that particular department can only 
come down here and justify what is in front of them, and they are very 
hesitant, and more so than in other years, about speaking of anything 
else but what is in the justifications. I think this year they made a 
better presentation than they have made in other years, and the chair- 
man, I think, helped them along. 

I remember when Howard University got their program underway. 
The only way that they got it underway was because they had men 
like you speaking for that program. As a result they now have some 
fine buildings constructed in recent years. Which is what has to be 
done for this program here. This is the first time to my knowledge 
that anyone outside of the president of the college has ever appeared 
hefore this committee requesting additional funds. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that the gentleman from Rhode Island will 
agree when I say that when the people from the college were before 
the committee I gave them every opportunity to tell us of their prob- 
lems out there by directing questions to them that would bring it out. 

Mr. Focarry. More so than in other years. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty also went along in that respect. 

Mr. THornerry. I appreciate that. I think they appreciated it. 
But they were not sure. 

May I just read you here what Dr. Elstead said? I do not think 
that he meant to say it. He is an educator. He has spent his life edu- 
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cating these people. He does not want to do anything that will dis- 
agree with the people downtown, but he says: 

We immediately need a good gymnasium. In fact, we really need it more than 
we need the library, but it is not possible now to ask for a gymnasium, so we are 
asking for the library building first. 

He felt like he had been told not to ask for it. 

Now, I appreciate your being willing to give the $19,000 to bring 
the hay barn up. 

Mr. Bussey. I was just expressing my personal opinion. 

Mr. THornserry. The board has discussed it. ey have a little 
money. I have not felt that it is a wise expenditure to take an old 
hay barn that has been out there all these years and try to make a 

ymnasium out of it and let the Bureau of the Budget say, “Well, you 
<m one out there that will serve you longer.” 

I do not want to delay be any more. Before you finally close your 
minds let me say to you I do not know of a greater need than I have 
seen out on the campus of Gallaudet College. All of us have heard 
discussions of great needs on the floor of the House, and we all have 

roblems in our districts, but there is not a greater need anywhere. 
Sometimes we go outside of what the budget recommends. I think we 
should start immediately a building program for this school, and in 
my opinion they need a gymnasium very badly, and one of these days, 
unless we act pretty soon, we are going to be disappointed that we 
have not attended to those needs. I have tried to present this cause to 
you in as fair a manner as I know how to do. 

Mr. Bussey. Before this committee, as a committee, can appropriate 
funds for a gymnasium, it certainly seems the logical thing to do is, 
first, to recommend some planning and survey money. 

Mr. THornperry. Well, if you would start doing that immediately 
i —, it. Do you have reference to giving us a start in 
this bi 

If you can do that, and if the subcommittee will study this program 
and say something in your report so that the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and the Bureau of the Budget will know and 
understand that this committee is familiar with the needs and with 
what has to be done, I will be grateful to you. 

Mr. Bussey. If the committee and the Congress does not make a 
start on the gymnasium this year, I will make this suggestion: 

Someone should come before this committee next year with a pres- 
entation as to what we have to work on as an estimate of the planning 
money that is needed, and of the type of building and things like 
that. Iam sure you can appreciate the position of the committee. 

Mr. TuHornperry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. We do not have anything before us which we can 
lo a pass upon. 

‘Mr. HORNBERRY. Would you give consideration to asking the Pub- 
lic Buildings Service to bring their plans up to date? 

Mr. Bussey. Well, the committee can give consideration to any- 
thing that it wants to, and do you want to leave that brochure with 
the committee ? 

Mr. THornserry. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bussey. When we mark up the bill, it will be here for discus- 
sion, and use, by members of the committee. 

Mr. THornserry. All right. I surely do thank you for your atten- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you; we were very glad to have you appear 
before the committee. 


Pusiic Heatru Service 


WITNESS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Bussey. We are privileged at this time to have before us Con- 
gressman Cooley, of North Carolina. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your extending me the 
privilege of appearing before this important committee to make rep- 
resentations in behalf of an adequate and equitable appropriation for 
the further pursuance of the valuable public-health programs now 
under way in the Nation. 

Naturally, I am very much interested in these programs as they 
are operating in my own State of North Carolina, and I am proud 
of the support which my State has given to the great work now being 
pursued throughout the 100 counties in furtherance of the improve- 
ment of the health of all our people. I realize, however, that disease 
cuts across State and county lines and that to combat this ever-present 
menace to the well-being of our citizens, public-health efforts must be 


supported by adequate Federal, State, and local funds. If any com- 


ponent of this tripartite group fails to provide its just share, the 
program cannot be executed successfully. 

The executive committee of the North Carolina Public Health As- 
sociation has become increasingly concerned over cuts in Federal funds 
appropriated for public-health purposes in North Carolina and in 
the Nation. The association, in cooperation with the State board of 
public health and the school of public health at the University of North 
Carolina, has held a series of 12 regional meetings throughout the 
State to discuss the proposed reductions in Federal appropriations 
and their adverse effects upon the important services rendered by the 
public-health programs. 

All of North Carolina’s 100 counties have felt the Federal cut in 
appropriations for the current fiscal year. I am appending to this 
statement as exhibit A, for the record, an outline of the impact of the 
reductions in Federal public health funds for North Carolina for the 
current fiscal year, with an analysis of the disastrous results if further 
decreases are made in fiscal 1955. This statement and analysis were 
supplied me by the executive secretary of the State board of public 
health, and State health officer, Dr. Roy Norton, and reflect the great 
interest and concern manifested by Dr. Norton and his able assistants 
in maintaining a high level of public health in our State. 

I am delighted to learn that the administration has recently 
submitted supplemental budget requests which if approved would 
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increase the total public-health appropriation for 1955 from $198,- 
298,750—the amount of the initial budget request—to $225,925,250. 
This total is still below the amount appropriated for fiscal 1954, 
which I believe was $233,030,950. I am hopeful that this great 
committee in its judicious consideration of the appropriation for 
public-health purposes will see fit to recommend a further increase 
in the total amount to be appropriated for the worthy and indispen- 
sable programs involved. 

Particular] , I hope the committee will recommend as a minimum 
amount the $75 million, representing the initial and supplemental 
budget requests for general hospital construction under the Hill- 
Burton Act. This program has been of inestimable value to my own 
State, and in this connection I should like to quote a statement made 
to me by Dr. John A. Ferrell, executive secretary of the North 
Carolina Medical Care Commission : 

The hospital construction in North Carolina since July 1, 1947, has included 
169 projects of which 78 were local general hospitals, 36 nurses’ residences, 47 
county health centers in which the health-department activities are conducted, 
and 8 State-owned hospital projects. Of the 78 hospital projects, 44 were new 
nospitals and 34 were additions to existing hospitals. All 169 projects have 
provided, or will provide, 5,274 new patient beds. These projects, in round 
figures, have cost $74 million that was supplied: $15 million by the State, 
$26,850,000 by the United States Government, and $32 million by the local 
authorities. The current need of hospital and health-center facilities in the 
State may have been met to the extent of about 60 percent. Some degree of 
construction benefit—of at least a health center—has been extended to 84 of 
the 100 counties in the State. 

In addition, I should also like to quote a paragraph from the report 
of the North Carolina Medical Care Commission for 1951-53, sub- 
mitted by the chairman, Mr. James H. Clark, and by Dr. Ferrell, ex- 
ecutive secretary : 

In 1946, the local general hospital beds in the State numbered about 9,262 or 
2.7 beds per 1,000 population. There are available now, or planned, 13,742 beds 
or an increase to 3.4 per 1,000 population. Even though the 4,909 new beds built 
or programed during the 7-year period represent significant advancement, the 
program of construction should not be considered near to completion. 

As exhibit B, I am placing in the record a table prepared by the 
Commission showing Federal and State appropriations for hospital 
construction. For 1955, the State has again appropriated $1 million. 
It is to be hoped that the allocation of Federal funds for 1955 will be 
considerably above the figure for 1954. 

One of the most important items in the appropriation for public 
health is that concerned with general assistance to the States, and I 
am glad to know that a supplemental request of $2,626,500, bringing 
the total request for this purpose to $17,926,500, has been submitted by 
the administration. I entertain the hope that execution of the sound 
public-health programs now in operation in State and local health de- 

artments will not meet with the deterrent of inadequate Federal 
funds, In my opinion, the allotment of general health funds on a 
Federal level for the maintenance of local health departments, through 
the State health departments, is not a Federal subsidy but is actually 
payment for service rendered in the control of disease at its source 
and the prevention of the spread of disease across State lines. 
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Public health is the first line of civil defense, a prime prerequisite 
to a sound and efficient military organization for the national defense 
and security. The manpower of our Nation must be kept fit not only 
for the defense of our country, however, but for the peacetime periods 
toward which we constantly strive. Future generations will benefit 
from the maintenance and expansion of efficient and well-rounded 
public-health programs of today. Our Nation must produce phys- 
ically, mentally, and emotionally sound and robust individuals not 
only for the national defense and security but also for the pursuance 
of the peacetime arts and for the good life which our Nation, with its 
wonderful technological developments and its vast production of fields 
and factories, can provide. Good health is of primary and vital 
interest to every citizen for without it the full and free life which our 
country provides cannot be enjoyed. 

In the field of communicable and disabling diseases, such as tuber- 
culosis and the social diseases, I hope that adequate provision will be 
inade by this committee. I realize that the incidence of these diseases 
particularly in the case of tuberculosis, varies in the several States. 
In my own State of North Carolina, however, urgent representations 
have been made to me by the president of the North Carolina Tubereu- 
losis Association regarding the need for maintaining the present level 
of appropriations for tuberculosis control. Asa result of the decrease 
in funds for this purpose in 1954, it is difficult for the case-finding 
program to operate and for the staff to carry on this work which has 
been materially reduced. Further reductions in 1955 will drastically 
cripple the work of the fleet of X-ray units operated by the State 
board of health. The money allocated for tuberculosis control has 
paid a high rate of return. A curtailment of funds at this time might 
well ke in a spread of this dread disease which would require far 
greater expenditures in the future. I urge that adequate tunds be 
provided for this very worth-while program and for the control and 
eradication of this disease which takes such a terrible toll of our 
citizens. 

The venereal-disease control program in North Carolina has de- 
pended heavily on Federal funds, and I think such dependence is fully 
justified. We have in our State two of the largest military bases in 
the country and numerous defense industries. While the interstate 
transmission of venereal diseases vitally concerns North Carolina, 
prevention and control are also Federal responsibilities of a high 
degree of urgency 

I have been provided with valuable material by the chief of the 
venereal disease control section of the North Carolina State Board of 
Health, which I should like to submit for the record as exhibit C, 
which shows the direct cost to the people of North Carolina of syphilis 
undiscovered and untreated in the past ; the savings to North Carolina 
from 1941 through 1952 effected by the decrease in admissions to 
mental hospitals of the syphilitic insane; and the costs which will re- 
sult in North Carolina if present undiscovered syphilis cases are not 
discovered and treated. 

I am confident that the members of this great committee will give 
every consideration to Federal support of the important program for 
the control, treatment, and eradication of these menacing diseases. 
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Exuisit A 


Pusiic HEALTH SupPoRT 


1. Due to a reduction in Federal public-health funds to North Carolina for the 
fiscal year of 1954 of a total of $437,449.88—and of $248,476 that would have 
gone to local health departments—generally services of all types have been 
curtailed. 

2. The success of any public-health program requires trained public-health 
personnel. The reduction in Federal funds has seriously crippled training which 
is essential to quality services in the future. The school of public health at 
the University of North Carolina is a regional school where people are trained 
for positions in public health all over the United States. Without additional 
funds, it will be impossible to supply enough trained people for our own State 
and other States which secure employees from this training center. 

3. In the event of further cuts in Federal allotments there will be a marked 
reduction in the ability of the State board of health to supply consultation service 
to local health departments which is so essential to a constructive local health- 
service program. 

4. The State laboratory of hygiene has had to discontinue supplying free 
syphilis serology for Selective Service, and has had to discontinue all serology 
group surveys. No venereal-disease funds are available for allotment to local 
health departments. There will be a serious decrease in the case-finding and 
followup work. 

5. Two units engaged in small X-ray case-finding have had to be discontinued. 
This will impede the early case-finding program. No funds have been made 
available for allotment to local health departments for vitally important follow- 
up work in cases of tuberculosis discovered during the mass X-ray surveys. 

6. The elimination of Federal funds for stream sanitation has deprived the 
State board of health of important facilities for cooperating with industry at 
a time when there is a marked increase in industrial development in this State 
and when most of the industries are anxious and willing to do everything pos- 
sible for the protection of the streams in North Carolina from pollution with 
industrial wastes. 

7: The reduction in maternal and child-health funds to North Carolina has 
necessitated a marked curtailment of the vitally important program for pre- 
mature infants. Reduction in activity in this field because of lack of funds will 
undoubtedly result in loss of life. 

8. The curtailment for venereal-disease and tuberculosis control, for maternal 
and child health, cancer control, and other field health programs from which 
our statistical service is supported in great part, has resulted in a reduction of 
our public-health statistical service by about 25 percent heretofore performed 
for local (county and district) health officials. This statistical service is es- 
sential to the efficient conduct and evaluation of many local health programs. 
Much health educational material available only through the State board of 
health statistical service has already been discontinued and additional reduc- 
tion will reduce the effectiveness of our field visits to local registrars, physi- 
cians, funeral directors, midwives, and others concerned with registration of vital 
events (birth and death records, etc.) services. 


Exarsit B 
Tue Norra Carouina Mepicat Cars Commission, Rateran, N. C., JAN. 28, 1954 
Federal and State hospital construction appropriations, 1948-54 


United States 
Year hospital allocation to | North Carolina 
North Carolina 


8 
a 
8 


Year to— 
85, 000, 000 3, 413, 486 
nen 75, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
65, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
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Exutsit 


TaBLeE 1.—Estimated annual cost of uncontrolled syphilis for North Carolina’ 
Man-years of venereal disease disability per year: 

Hospitalization for syphilitic insanity (fiscal 1953) 

Disability from cardiovascular syphilis (including aneurysm) 


ness per year: 


Economic costs of syphilitic psychoses (paresis) and syphilitic blind- 
Total 


Maintenance of patients with syphilitic psychoses (1952) 347, 445 
Loss of income by patients with syphilitic psychoses (1952) 913, 490 
Loss of State tax payments from patients with syphilitic psy- 

choses (1952 


Maintenance of syphilitic blind (1952) 


--- $1, 762, 911 


Loss of life expectancy due to syphilis in man-years (1952) per year: 
White male 
White female 
Nonwhite male 
Nonwhite female 


Total population 


Loss of income for 2,397 man-years at 1950, adult income rate 
Total minimum annual cost 


$4, 002, 990 
$5, 765, 901 
1 Estimates based on most recent available data for years indicated. 


TABLE 2.—Estimated savings attributable to the North Carolina venereal disease 
control program resulting from the reduction in syphilis admissions to mental 
institutions 


Economic sav- 
which would | Number of 
institutions have occurred admissions reduction in 
due to syphilis ‘populat mental insti- 
continued 


! Estimated 1941 to 1951. 
2 Obtained from North Carolina Hospitals Board of Control. 


Disability of syphilitic blindness (1952) —-.----..--.-_------__- 1, 547 
382 
288 
1, 190 
537 
|e 2, 397 

160 242 82 $31, 406 
157 242 85 35, 785 
138 231 93 47, 825 
126 245 119 59, 853 
116 250 | 134 81,070 
89 268 179 111, 517 
63 275 212 | 134, 620 
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TABLE 3.—Estimated economic losses if reservoir of syphilis is not treated 


The present reservoir in North Carolina is estimated at 54,240 cases of syphilis. 
If these are not found, late manifestations could be expected to develop, as 
follows: 


Percent of | Number | Years lost | Total man- 
Disability total cases: | of cases per case | years lost 


Tabes dorsalis 


1 These percentages adapted from findings of the Bruusgaard study. 


NOTES 


At $1,670 per capita per year (based on 1950 per capita income for adult population in North Carolina) 
and 96,078 man-years lost, it is estimated that an income loss of $160,450,260 would result. 

On the basis of fiscal 1953 per capita tax payment to the State of $68.86, the tax loss for 96,078 man-years 
would total $6,615,931. 

Maintenance of persons in tax-supported mental institutions with pre due to syphilis cost $635 
per person per year in 1952. Paretics and those with meningo vascular syphilis with psychosis can be 
expected to number 25 cases pat thousand cases of syphilis not found and have an average stay of 10 years 
in peed yore institutions. This would result in 13,560 years spent in these institutions at a maintenance 
cost of $8,610,600. 


Total minimum economic loss (if present syphilis reservoir is not found and treated) $175,676,791. 


Sources: Disability and man-years lost: Estimates of Venereal Disease Section. Economic data: Health 
Publication Institute. Maintenance data: North Carolina Hospitals Board of Control. 


VocartonaL Epucatrion 


Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, I also appreciate the opportunity to 
urge, as [ have done in previous years, the provision of adequate 
appropriations for vocational education. For many years I have been 
intensely interested in all phases of this program, = ti I am more 
generally concerned with the agriculture and home economics phases 
which have had much to do with the raising of the standards of living 
for the rural population of my State of North Carolina. In my opin- 
ion, the program of vocational education has a very definite and favor- 
able impact on the State’s economy, and I believe that Federal money 
appropriated for this ei has been used as wisely and economi- 
cally as has any other Federal grant to the several States. 
fective as it has been, however, the program is still not fully de- 
veloped, in that there are many unmet needs, while demands are rap- 
idly developing, mainly because of increased enrollments and the 
effects of science and technology on our occupations. When the Smith- 
Hughes law was passed, we had in North Carolina 24,000 high-school 
students; at present we have an approximate enrollment of 200,000 
students. There is ample justification not only for the continuation 
of Federal aid to this program but for the expansion of the program 
to meet the growing needs of the several States. The economic 
strength of our country depends largely upon the productive capacity 
of our people, which in turn presupposes trained and efficient workers. 
For these reasons I was greatly disturbed when I learned that the 
administration had recommended an appropriation for vocational 
education which is $1,173,261 less than the sum appropriated for fis- 


aude 2.0 1, 085 23 24, 955 
Meningo vascular syphilis with psychosis ._..._..___- -5 273 23 8, 279 
Cardiovascular syphilis. ......-....------------------- 7.9 4, 285 12 51, 420 
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cal 1954. When viewed as a percentage of the total budget, this 
amount might be considered as a comparatively small reduction, but 
it is my understanding that the budget message, if carried out, pro- 
poses a policy concerning grants-in-aid which would diminish the 
appropriation further for 1956 and subsequent years until all Federal 
support for this “a purpose is dintnnted. The initial cut 
proposed for 1955, therefore, appears to be the opening wedge in a 
program of gradual withdrawal of Federal funds and in my opinion 
was ill-advised. 

The reduction intially proposed for fiscal 1955 would have resulted 
in a loss to North Carolina of $53,487, which interpreted from the 
standpoint of the teaching service this sum would secure would rep- 
resent 20 teachers. Under such a reduction, no new teachers could be 
employed for any phases of the program and there would be insuffi- 
cient funds to pay all of the regular teacher salary increments. 

I should like to express my hearty approval of the pe a geamener 
budget request recently submitted by the administration which would 
serve the purpose of increasing the appropriation for vocational edu- 
cation by $1,173,261, bringing the total request for this purpose up 
to the level appropriated for 1954. In my opinion, this is the absolute 
minimum which should be appropriated, and I actually believe that 
an increased appropriation would be justified. 

I want to comment briefly on the four categories of instruction and 
training incorporated in the vocational education program, with par- 
ticular reference to their operation in North Carolina. 


AGRICULTURE 


We have an especially of vocational agriculture in 


operation in North Carolina. e total number of teachers employed 
in this phase of the program is 591. As is customary in all types of 
vocational programs, Federal and State funds are used only to pay 
teachers’ salaries. Local funds provide the equipment and buildings. 
Although Federal funds provide the smallest portion of the money 
spent, the Federal contribution in many respects is the most important, 
because through Federal participation standards of operation have 
been developed, leadership has been supplied by the United States 
Office of Education, and all States are working together on a united 
program with common aims. 

Vocational agricultural instruction is vital to the training and de- 
velopment of rural youth who plan to become the farmers of tomor- 
row. Because of mechanized farming, improved practices, use of 
insecticides and fertilizers, and emphasis on good farm management, 
this type of instruction is more urgently needed than ever before and 
I believe is more effectively provided. 

In North Carolina, instead of placing reliance on printed textbook 
material for teaching vocational agriculture, which quickly becomes 
obsolete, the latest information from our experiment-station research 
is used. Research in agricultural problems has little value until 
its practical effects are channeled to American farms and farmers, 
and one of the best means of accomplishing this flow of benefits from 
pure research is through the medium of vocational education in 
agriculture. The substantial increase voted in the House for funds 
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for agricultural research will be quickly utilized by my own State 
of North Carolina, where we have an expanded program in readiness 
and excellent facilities available. Teachers of vocational education 
can translate this research into effective teaching techniques so that 
the findings may be passed on to youthful and adult farmers in the 
communities they serve. In my State, however, as in many others, 
there are still many communities not being served by this valuable 
instruction, and we need and want to extend this service so that 
every boy who desires to become a farmer may benefit from this 
important training. 
HOME ECONOMICS 


In the citizens of tomorrow will be reflected the kind of homes 
we have today, and for this reason it is highly important that the 
science of homemaking be raised to the highest level. The program 
of vocational home economics now operating in our high schools 
today is the only program available which reaches young women 
in the formative stages who may not have opportunity to secure 
specialized courses in home economics at the college level or who 
may not elect such college specialization. In North Carolina today 
we have 506 teachers of home economics who by full-time, part- 
time, and evening schools are influencing nearly 60,000 high school 
and adult students. 

I could cite many examples of the kinds of services rendered to 
students through this instructional program and the value of such 
services, but time will not permit. I should like to mention some 
of the courses offered to adults in the evening classes which con- 
cern construction of clothes for the family, home care of the sick, 
home and yard improvement, family meals and nutrition, food con- 
servation and utilization of farm products, slipcovers, and refinish- 
ing furniture, lampmaking, dietetics for nurses in training, crafts, 
and tailoring. I could add many testimonials and case histories 
where whole families have participated in the renovation of homes 
and premises, and where large portions of communities have bene- 
fited from this kind of instruction. The Federal Government’s par- 
ticipation in this vital program is the main point of consideration, 
and I urge an pis appropriation for the continuation and 
expansion of this work. 


TRAINING FOR THE SKILLED TRADES 


Based on needs, this particular program warrants a 


great deal of further development, and an additional rather than a 
diminished appropriation is certainly indicated. This program pro- 
vides training for the important trades of machinists, sheet-metal 
workers, electricians, radio and television repairmen, welders, drafts- 
men, auto mechanics, textiles, and the building trades. Related tech- 
nical instruction is provided for apprentices. Since many skilled 
workers voluntarily migrate from State to State, or in some instances 
are so referred by the Employment Service, it is obvious that the pro- 
gram cuts across State lines and should have Federal support. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


This program is sometimes completely misunderstood, but actually 
it is becoming increasingly important in our economy, on a national 
as well as on a State basis. Sales and services each year absorb a 
greater number of people and the number of persons employed in the 
various types of distributive occupations is increasing faster than that 
of other major types of employment. The problem of production has 
been largely solved in industry as well as in agricultur; we must now 
ie our systems of distribution to insure full employment and a 

ealthy, sustained economy. Here again it is a matter of national 
concern to train and develop personnel, by the most advanced tech- 
nological methods, in the operation of an improved distribution system 
of the products of our fields and factories. I can think of no better 
way to accomplish this purpose than through the instruction offered 
in vocational education with particular reference to the distributive 
occupations. 

In concluding this statement, I should like to say that I am con- 
vinced that we need more rather than less Federal appropriations to 
further the cause of vocational education in the Nation. I recall that 
when the George-Barden Act was passed several years ago an appro- 
priation of almost $29 million was authorized, but the full sum has 
never been appropriated. I believe this full sum could be utilized to 
great advantage by most of the States at this time. In my own State, 
this would make provision for approximately 130 new teachers— 
58 for agriculture, 38 for home economics, 12 for distributive educa- 
tion, and 22 for trades and industries. An analysis of the needs in 
North Carolina indicates that 31 new departments of vocational educa- 
tion are needed in our schools and that a second teacher of such sub- 
jects is needed in 18 schools. These are immediate needs. For the 
next 2 to 3 years, a total of 264 teachers is needed—75 in vocational 
agriculture, 30 in distributive education, 50 in trades and industries, 
and 109 in home economics. 

I should like to offer for the record certain exhibits relating to the 
program of vocational education in North Carolina. Exhibit A con- 
cerns the number of vocational centers operating in the State from 
1946-47 through 1952-53 and the enrollment in vocational education 
for the same period. Exhibit B shows the amount of money which 
would be available to the Nation, and also to North Carolina, with a 
breakdown for each of the four categories of vocational education 
under the amount initially recommended by the administration. 
Subsequent columns in this exhibit show the 1953-54 appropriation, 
and the difference in this appropriation if a $3 million increase had 
been distributed by the George-Barden Act formula; the difference if 
a $5 million increase had been distributed by this formula; and the 
difference if the total amount of the sum authorized and distributed 
by formula under the act had been appropriated. 
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A 


Number of vocational centers operating in North Carolina for the years 1946-4) 
through 1952-53 


Number of centers operating 


Home Trades and | Distributive 
economics industries education 


Enrollment in vocational education in North Carolina for the years 1946-47 through 
1952-53 


| Enrollment 


Year and type of class 
Home Trades and | Distributive 


Agriculture | geonomics | industries | education 


3 
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E 
Year | } | 
| 
1948-49. 496 402 99 51 
A 
— 
1946-47: 
1947-48: 
1948-49: 
1949-50: 
1950-51: 
1951-52: 
Part time. ___- 3,014 
1952-53: 
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Estimated amount of allotments to North Carolina from George-Barden funds for 
several different total Federal appropriations and their teacher equivalents based 
on 1953-54 salaries. The allotment figures listed for the 1953-54 appropriation 
and the 2 sets of figures for allotment of the $17,500,000 are accurate. All other 
figures are estimates only. 


Amount for 
Total Fed-| Totalto | Amount Amount for 
eral appro- North for agri- a trades and — 
priation Carolina | culture ies | industries cation 
The 1953-54 appropriation. ____- . |$18, 673, 260 $739, 109 | $368, 666 | $252, 922 $108, 86: $8, 653 
Administration, 1954-55 recom- 
mendation.. 17, 500, 000 685, 612 341, 664 | 234, 398 100, 895 8, 653 
Amount of loss under 1954________|—1, 173, 260 — 53,497 | —27,001 | —18, 524 —7, 973 |........ 
Teacher equivalent values..._.___|__ — (20) — (10)! —(7) — (3) (0) 
Amount recommended by admin- | | 
istration but distributed by | 
formula, restriction on distrib- | 
utive education deleted_________ 17, 500, 000 661,945 | 315,385 | 216, 371 93, 135 37, 050 
The difference — 23, 667 279 | —18, 027 
$3,000,000 increase, distributed 
by formula in George-Barden 
) BROT Ere ere 21, 673, 260 819,000 | 390, 200 267, 800 115, 300 45, 700 
Increase over 1953-54... ..____ 3, 000, 000 79, 891 21, 534 14, 878 6, 432 37, 047 
Teacher equivalents. (29) (8) (5) (2) (14) 
The 1953-54 appropriation plus 
$5,000,000 and distributed by | | 
the George-Barden formula. -.._| 23, 673, 260 | 896,000 | 425,000 | 294, 000 126, 000 51, 000 
Increase over 1953-54... _. e 5, 000, 000 | 157, 000 57, 000 41, 000 17, 000 42, 000 
Teacher equivalents__._.__- (58) (21) (15) (6) (16) 
Total amount authorization dis- | } 
tributed by George-Barden Act_| 29, 000, 000 1,097,000 | 523,000 | 359,000 154, 000 61, 000 
Increase over 1953-54_____ x 10, 326, 740 358,000 155, 000 106, 000 45, 000 52, 000 
Teacher (132)| (57) | (39) (17)| (19) 


Note.—There is an immediate (2 to 3 years) need for 75 teachers of vocational agriculture; 30 teachers 
of distributive education; 50 teachers of trades and industries; and 109 teachers of home economics. 
The total is 264 teachers. 


Tuurspay, May 27, 1954. 


VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 


WITNESS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Busser. The committee will come to order. At this time we 
will hear from our colleague, Mr. Bailey, of West Virginia. 

Mr. Batter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for the 
purpose of the record, I am Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey of the 
Third West Virginia District. 

I appear today to discuss with you budget items affecting: (a) Voca- 
tional rehabilitation; vocational education; (¢) health-tubercu- 
losis control and Children’s Bureau-hospital construction; and (d) 
labor-apprenticeship training. 

May I also state, Mir. Chairman, that I am not presenting the situa-, 
tion from a national standpoint. I speak only from the facts as they 
affect West Virginia, re mind State, and I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to lay these facts before you. 
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Mr. Chairman, there is urgent need that all restrictive ory gor 
written into the 1954 appropriation bill be omitted from fiscal 1955 
insofar as it applies to the item of rehabilitation. 

Public Law 113, 78th Congress, provides that the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation reimburse each State for 100 percent of the cost 
of case services. The Federal appropriations were distributed to the 
States on an open-end budget plan for a 9-year period prior to the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Thus the size of the Federal grant to each State 
was largely determined by the ability and willingness of each State 
to ha le State matching funds. If a State put more money 
into this program, it automatically acquired a claim to a larger Fed- 
eral grant. This plan worked well for the —_ period prior to the 

resent administration. The result was that the program was 
hinncot with approximately $2 of Federal money and $1 of State 
money. 

Last year, the administration, in a drive to reduce Federal financial 
participation in vocational rehabilitation, proposed a rider to the 
appropriation bill which Congress enacted limiting the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its responsibility for as of rehabilitation to what it 
might choose to appropriate annually, and gave the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare the authority to distribute any money 
appropriated without regard to the provisions of Public Law 113. 

e limitation further provided a ceiling in the amount of Federal 
— which could be distributed to any State in relation to State 

nds. 


The restrictive language written into the 1954 appropriation bill 
for vocational rehabilitation reads as follows: 


Provided further, That after payment of amounts certified to be due for prior 
fical years, the funds herein appropriated shall be apportioned among the States 
in accordance with regulations promulgated by the Secretary to insure equitable 
maintenance and improvement of State programs; and the obligation of the 
United States to any State under such act for fiscal year 1954 shall not exceed 
the amount so apportioned to such State: Provided further, That the amount 
apportioned to a State for fiscal year 1955 shall not exceed $1 for each 75 cents 
contributed by the State for the same purposes. 


The first proviso inthe restrictive language permitted the Secretary 
_ to distribute Federal funds to the States this fiscal year ranging from 
72.5 percent of the cost of the program in one State to 54 percent of 
the cost in another State. The other States ranged between these high 
and low panies: West Virginia lost this fiscal year, $156,000 on the 
deal in Federal participation. In other words, our State would have 
been entitled to approximately $156,000 more funds in accordance 
with the provisions of Public Law 113. 
Senator Kefauver has introduced S. 3311 which would repeal both 
peorais of the restrictive language inserted by the Appropriations 
ommittees relating to the 1954 appropriation for vocational rehabili- 
tation. The enactment of S. 3311 would be the best solution for our 
problem. It would make it possible for Congress to appropriate 
the necessary amount to finance vocational rehabilitation for the 1955 
fiscal year in accordance with Public Law 113 which I.am advised by 
the Federal office would be approximately $24 million. 
If Congress is not willing to appropriate the full amount needed 
for rehabilitation without any restrictions, I would then suggest as a 
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first alternative the repeal of the restrictive language in the first pro- 
viso of the appropriation act of 1953 for the 1954 fiscal year for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and a modification of the last proviso which 
would limit the maximum contribution of Federal funds to any State 
in an amount not to exceed $2 of Federal funds for $1 of State funds 
expended, or a maximum Federal contribution of 6624 percent. This, 
I understand, would also require an appropriation of approximately 
$24 million. If Congress is not agreeable to‘this much Federal par- 
ticipation, I suggest as a second alternative the repeal of the first 
proviso in the appropriation act for the 1954 fiscal year, and an amend- 
ment to the second proviso which would limit Federal participation in 
the vocational rehabilitation program to $1.25 of Federal funds to 
75 cents of State funds expended, or a maximum Federal participa- 
tion of 6214 percent. I am advised that a Federal appropriation of 
$23.5 million would be necessary for a 6214 percent Federal participa- 
tion in the vocational rehabilitation program for the 1955 fiscal year. 

There is considerable justification for setting a maximum Fed- 
eral participation in the vocational rehabilitation program of any 
State. Frankly, I do not know why one State is receiving 7214 per- 
cent of Federal funds for its program and West Virginia is only 
receiving 61 percent, and another State is receiving 54 percent. The 
justification for these variations would have to be made by the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. To date, there has been no satisfactory explanation of this 
wide variation of Federal participation in our State vocational re- 
habilitation programs. <A ceiling on the amount of Federal participa- 
tion would tend to discourage the granting of funds to special projects 
for particular States and thereby upping the precent of Federal par- 
ticipation. There is some justification for a slight variation in the 
percent of Federal participation in State programs but no satisfac- 
tory explanation has been made of the present policy of the Federal 
office to support some States with Federal funds at a very much higher 
level than other States. 

West Virginia would fare best under Public Law 113, 78th Con- 

ess, prior to the appropriation act for the 1954 fiscal year. As I 

ave stated above, Congress wants to reduce Federal participation, I 
think it can best do it by putting a ceiling on the amount of Federal 
participation in any State. In fact, I think that is the best way to 
achieve such an objective. 

The President’s budget for 1955 provides for an annual appropria- 
tion of $19,175,000 of Federal funds to the States for vocational re- 
habilitation. The Federal appropriation was $23 million for 1954 
fiscal year. The reduction in the budget was caused by the restrictive 
appropriation language written in the 1954 appropriation act for voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Rehabilitation will es badly crippled in the 
States if this situation is not corrected. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that I have been advised that the Senate 
is considering disregarding the restrictions. It is possible that the 
bill, when it comes over to conference, may not have those restrictive 
provisions in it. I understand that it is impossible for this committee 
to take it out. I am not fully informed as to the details or the whys 
about it, but that is the situation. 
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Vocational education 

I would like to register a vigorous protest against the cut that has 
been made in the overall appropriation to the several States to carry 
on vocational education activities under the provisions of the George- 
Barden Act. Checking the appropriations for this item for the fiscal 
year 1951-52, I find that the Federal Government appropriated as its 
share of the program, $18,498,260, and further checking the Truman 
budget certified to the Congress early in January 1953, I notice that 
it contains the same item of $18,498,260. The so-called Eisenhower 
budget carried an item for this purpose of $14,048,870, which was a 
reduction of approximately 25 percent. 

The committee members well know what happened to this item in 
the 1953-54 budget. The subcommittee restored $2 million and the 
House, by action on the floor, restored the remaining $2,048,000. 
This brought the item back to $18,498,260 where it had stood in the 
last 6 sessions of the Congress. 

The budget figure for fiseal 1955 is $17,500,000. This is a cut of 
$874,511 and it can no more be justified than could the proposed cuts 
last year. I trust the committee will act favorably so as to obviate 
the need for floor action. 

As proof of my position, I would like to call your attention to the 
program in my home State of West Virginia, where the overall pro- 
gram costs $1,728,164, of which the State pays $231,780, the local 
school districts supply $1,082,031, and the Federal Government $414,- 
353. This cut would mean a reduction in the allocation to West 
Virginia of Federal funds of ne ad $30,000. 

As a former director of the budget and ex officio secretary of the 
State board of school finance, I had charge of approving and admin- 
istering the budgets of all county school boards and I can assure 
the members of this committee that it is a matter of counting pennies 
to balance these school budgets. I see no possible source from which 
they could get the funds to replace the $30,000 which would be lost 
to this iy doe by the action proposed in making the overall reduc- 
tion. Our legislature meets biannually. So, for the first 6 months of 
the year, they would be operating with no possibility of the legislature 
making a reimbursement. 

For each Federal dollar spent $3 of State and local funds were used 
in financing vocational education in West Virgina. 

The foregoing amounts just cited for West Virginia include costs 
of State administration and supervision, salaries and travel of voca- 
tional teachers, and teacher training. They do not include expend» 
tures by local boards of education for building, equipment, mainte- 
nance of buildings and equipment, instructional supplies and ma- 
terials, and administration and supervision. 

For the past several years the percentage of reimbursement which 
the State board for vocational education was able to pay local boards 
of education on the salaries of vocational teachers a decreased 
steadily. New programs have been established and old programs 
expanded without any increase in vocational education funds (in 
fact there has been a decrease in funds available for vocational educa- 
tion due to the decrease in the Federal allotment for distributive edu- 
cation). Due to these new and expanded programs, and to the addi- 
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tional costs of maintaining old programs, it has been necessary to 
reduce the percentage to reimbursement to all programs year by year 
with local school boards assuming an ever increasing larger share 
of the costs. 

The point has been reached in reimbursement below which the State 
cannot go and maintain standards necessary to an efficient program 
of vocational education. Without additional funds the need and de- 
mands for more programs of vocational education cannot be met. 

The West Virginia Board of Public Works, acting as the State bud- 
get commission, approved an increase in the State appropriation for 
vocational education of $100,000 for each year of the current biennium. 
In approving the increase for the State appropriation the budget 
commission anticipated no decrease in the Federal allotment for voca- 
tional education. Any decrease in Federal funds for the next fiscal 
year would be a serious handicap to the needed development of voca- 
tional education in the State. 


SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Day schools 

There are 268 high schools in West Virginia and during the current 
fiscal years 176 of them are offering 1 or more programs which receive 
reimbursement from Federal and State vocational education funds. 


High schools offering courses in vocational agriculture__._.....-________ 114 
High schools offering courses in vocational home economics——_—-_____-___ 119 
High schools offering courses in trade and industrial education... ___--_ 40 


High schools offering courses in distributive education___..--._--______ 


Reimbursed programs in 176 high schools__..__.___..-.-._.---____ 
Enrollments in high-school vocational classes, 1952-54 : 


Tra@e aud e@ucation. 38, 817 


The boys enrolled in vocational agriculture in 1952-53 conducted 
supervised farming programs which included crop and livestock enter- 
rises in addition to farm and home improvement, conservation, and 
arm mechanics projects. Their productive enterprises had a total 
value of $2,014,199. The cost of producing these enterprises was 
$1,005,817, leaving a return for their labor of $1,008,382. 

Many of the products from these supervised farming programs were 
sold at various shows and sales sponsored by the Future Farmers of 
America in the State. 

The girls enrolled in vocational home economics classes in 1952-53 
conducted a total of 23,000 home projects under the supervision of 
their teachers. 

The boys and girls enrolled in distributive education classes in 
1952-53 earned a total of $207,000 while employed as a part of their 
cooperative training program. 

A total of 400 high-school vocational teachers are employed in the 
State in 1953-54. Of these, 127 are teachers of vocational agriculture, 
134 are teachers of vocational home economics, 125 are teachers of 
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trade and industrial subjects, and 13 are teachers of distributive 
education. 

It is one of the most productive and one of the best managed pro- 
grams in which the Federal Government participates. It gets closer 
to the homes of the American people and the American boys and gir|s 
than any other program. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure it is, and we have had some very wonderfu! 
testimony this morning before the Committee regarding the actual 
operations from people who have worked in it. 

Classes for out-of-school groups 

Mr. Batter. In addition to high-school courses for youth preparing 
for a vocation, classes for young and adult farmers, for adult home- 
makers, for workers employed in trade and industrial occupations, and 
for adults in distributive occupations were conducted as a part of the 
vocational education program. 

One hundred and ninety-eight teachers conducted 294 classes for 
adults in which 22,251 persons were enrolled. 

Classes for adults included farm management, crop and livestock 
production, soil and water conservation, food production and preser- 
vation, farm mechanics and others for young and adult farmers, cloth- 
ing construction, tailoring, meal planning and preparation, home 
nursing, child care, and other subjects pertaining to the home and to 
family life. 

Trade and industrial education classes were conducted for workers 
employed as miners, fire fighters, machinists, electricians, welders, 
auto mechanics, sheetmetal workers, foreman radio repairmen, cabi- 
netmakers, school custodians, apprentices, and as other skilled trades- 
men. 

Workers employed in distributive occupations were enrolled in 
classes in customers service, merchandise information, and retail 
salesmanship. 


YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


Four youth organizations function as an integral part of the pro- 
grams of vocational agriculture and home economics. The organiza- 
tions are: 

The Future Farmers of America. 

The New Farmers of America (Negro) for boys enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture classes. 

The Future Homemakers of America. 

The New Homemakers of America (Negro) for girls enrolled 
in home economics classes. 

The youth organizations are designed to supplement training op- 
portunities for boys who are progressin sone the goal of establish. 
ment in a farming business, and for girls progressing toward the goal 
of establishing a home. 

The foundation upon which these youth organizations are built, in- 
cludes leadership and character development, sportsmanship, cooper- 
ation, service, thrift, scholarship, improved vocations, organized 
recreation, citizenship and patriotism. 

The total membership in the 4 youth organizations in 1952-53 was 
11,041 in 263 local chapters. 
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NEED FOR FUNDS 


Approximately 85 percent of our boys and girls who enter the 
9th grade of our schools each year complete their formal education 
hefore, or at the completion of, the 12th grade. 

About 20 percent of those who attend high school are enrolled in 
courses of vocational education for 1 or more years. Less than 25 
percent of the boys and girls who are graduated from our high schools 
go on to higher institutions of learning. 

One objective of vocational education is to provide training for the 
youth who drop out of high school, and for those who do not go on to 
college, which will fit them to enter the world of work as efficient 
producers and good citizens. 

Another objective of vocational education is to provide training for 
employed workers that will increase their efficiency as producers of 
goods and services. 

The demand for new programs of vocational education for those 

reparing for a vocation and for those already employed is ever 
increasing. The State and local communities are willing to assume 
to the limit of their ability the financial responsibility for new and 
expanded programs of vocational education provided the financial 
assistance from Federal funds is not reduced. 


Health items 


In the budget items covering general health problems, the Budget 
Bureau has been quite generous. This year’s allocation to the States 
in the field of general health services, is $15,039,000, an increase of 
$1,514,600. While it is still well below the expenditures for 1953, it 
is a good policy and hope it has the approval of your committee. 

It is in the field of tuberculosis control and the Children’s Bureau 
that I desire to enter a protest and request the restoration of these 
items to the same figure as in the 1954 appropriation. That is $6 
million for tuberculosis control. 


Tuberculosis control 

In my State of West Virginia, it is significant that in the fiscal year 
1952-53, our tuberculosis program had a 10-percent reduction in Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid. Mass X-ray services privided for 113,820 persons. 
During 1953-54 only 70,000 persons received this service due to a 21.7 
reduction in funds, and in view of an additional 51-percent reduction 
for 1954-55, further curtailment in services must be made to the extent 
that only approximately 20,000 persons will receive this service. Skin 
testing, nursing visits, laboratory testing of specimens must be 
reduced proportionately as is shown in the questionnaire. 

Furthermore, analysis will show that these reductions in services 
must be made in spite of an increase in the incidence of the disease, 
since our records indicate in 1950-51, there were 6,929 active cases 
in West Virginia and in 1953-54, there were 7,150 active cases of 
tuberculosis. The decreasing mortality rate on which the cuts in 
appropriations probably are based, do not reflect a true incidence of 
the disease. The lowered mortality rate is the result of early detection 
and improved medical care which in turn requires an increased rather 
than a decreased outlay of funds. I would like to point out, at this 
oint, that other chest diseases, cardiac, and cancer, which are also 
etected through this program have recently been on the increase. 
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Children’s Bureau 


The reduction in this item is very questionable. While only 6.) 
percent, it is more than can be absorbed in 1 year. The program is 
well established in my State and should be carried on at its present 
level. 


Hospital construction 


Here is an item that has had considerable attention on the House 
floor in recent years. This year’s figure of $65 million was, as you 
well know, a compromise between the Senate item of $75 million and 
the House item of $50 million. 

If this $50 million item is permitted to stand, it will mean a loss 
to my State of $177,628 in allotment. This will not be sufficient to 
meet matching requests already on file or in planning and financing 
stages in many local communities. I am sure that I represent the 
bien of my colleagues in the House that this item be fixed at $65 
million. 


Labor apprenticeship school 


The fine work that is being done in these training courses has 
resulted in unanimous requests from all segments of our population 
that this work be permitted to go forward on the same high level as 
at present. In this connection, I desire to offer for the record the 
following brief appeals by veterans’ groups and labor unions that this 
item be restored to its present level in the Labor Department appro- 
priations for fiseal 1955, 

I have here four rather brief letters which I would like to submit 
for inclusion in the record. : 

Mr. Bussey. They shall be entered into the record at this point. 

Mr. Baier. The first 1 is from Volney Andrews, secretary-treas- 
urer, West Virginia State Federation of Labor; the next 1 is from the 
Roy E. Parrish Post No, 13, the American Legion, Clarksburg, W. 
Va.; the next 1 is from the West Virginia Council, CIO, by Albert D. 
Viller, executive secretary-treasurer; and the fourth 1 is from the 
Meuse-Argonne Post-No. 573, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Clarksburg, 
W. Va., signed by Fred Burks. 

(The matters referred to are as follows :) 


West VIRGINIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


Charleston, W. Va., May 3, 1954. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 


Congressman from West Virginia, 
Congressional Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CLeve: This office has been informed that the appropriation in the budget 
affecting the United States Labor Department’s Division of Labor apprentice 
training program will soon be up for consideration. We know that you are in- 
terested in this as much as we are, and we want you to put forth all your 
efforts to prevent reduction in appropriations for this apprentice training 
program. 

Thanking you, and with kindest regards, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
VOLNEY ANDREWS, 
Secretary-Treasurer, West Virginia State Fedération of Labor. 
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Roy E. Parrish Post, No. 13, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., May 13, 1954. 
Hon. CLEVELAND, M. BalILey, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CLEVE: It has been brought to our attention that a bill has been intro- 
duced to curtail the funds of the Apprentice Training Service of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

We sincerely urge you to use your influence to avoid this cut as it will curtail 
the assistance now being given our veterans. This agency is very helpful in 
assisting our boys in learning a trade through the training programs they set up 
with employers for them. 

Any assistance you may be able to render, will be appreciated. 

Yours in comradeship, 
Junius K. Musser, Commander. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
MEuSE-ARGONNE Post No. 573, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., May 13, 1954. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CLEVE: We have just heard about the cut given the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship of the United States Department of Labor, and we are very unhappy about 
this news. This department has helped our vets greatly by its training program, 
and we urge you to do your utmost to stop this action. 

Knowing you can and will assist us as much as possible in stopping this benefit 
for our boys, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED BURKA. 


C. I. O., WEST VIRGINIA CoUNCIL, 
Charleston 23, W. Va., May 5, 1954. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILrey. 

DeAR CONGRESSMAN: I sincerely urge your efforts in securing, through an 
appropriation, sufficient fuhds for the Bureau of Apprenticeship, a program of 
the Department of Labor, so as to enable this department to carry on its very 
active work, through the training program of the department. 

I am certain that the workload carried on and faced by this department is 
tremendous and securing an appropriation for it should be given your every 
assistance. 

Should you care to contact the United States Department of Labor in Wash- 
ington, I am certain that you will find facts and figures to substantiate this 
request. 

With every kind personal regard, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT D. VILLER, 
Evecutive Secretary-Treasurer. 

_ Tappreciate, Mr. Chairman, the problems facing your subcommittee 
in achieving, where possible, needed economy and I also feel that there 
are other items within this department of appropriations and in other 
appropriations where economy can be effective with less injury to well- 
established programs. 

I appreciate your giving me the time to place the details of the 
several items before you and sincerely hope you will look with favor 
on the suggestions I make. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Bailey, I am sure the committee appreciates these 
suggestions because, frankly, I know of no one in the House of Repre- 
sentatives who has given this subject more time and thought and is 
more qualified to speak upon it than you are, and that is one reason 
why I value it very much. 
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Mr. Barry. Well, I thank the chairman very much. _ 
I have a survey, showing the national setup, but I did not care 
to present it, since I was speaking for West Virginia; it might be 
at however, for you to have this, as you might want to glance over 
it before you finally make up your decision. 

Mr. Bussey. I was wondering if you would not have perhaps a 
similar table which we could use in the hearings. 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir. I am not asking that it be madea pest of the 
record, at all, but I am leaving it with you for your information. 

Mr. Buspey. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Fernanvez. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I do want 
to say that we appreciate your coming here, Mr. Bailey, because we 
appreciate all the help we have received from you, not only now, but 
heretofore, in these matters, and when you speak we pay attention; 
so you can be sure that we will study your statement very carefully, 
and your recommendations will be taken into consideration very 
thoroughly. 


Mr. Battery. I deeply appreciate the thoughts which you have ex- 
pressed, Mr. Fernandez. 

May I say to the committee that only my love for the boys and 
girls would account for my activity in their behalf. 


Mr. Bussey. I am sure that is a truthful and sincere statement on 
your part. 


Mr. Batter. Thank you, gentlemen. 


VocaTIONAL EpucaTIon 


WITNESS 


HON. W. M. ABBITT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 


was Bussey. Next we will hear from Congressman Abbitt, of 
irginia. 

r. Assitrr. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing today in support of 
funds for vocational education. 

The controlling purpose of vocational education is to fit for useful 
employment. Vocational education recognizes the educational needs 
of two distinct groups of persons: 

1. Persons over 14 years of age who are preparing for employ- 
ment, or an occupation. 

2. Persons who have entered upon employment or an occupa- 
tion and desire and need additional training to increase their 
proficiency. 

Vocational education, since its inception in 1917, has received its 
strength from operation under a cooperative plan of Federal-State- 
local financing. Under this plan and the Vocational Education Acts 
(Smith-Hughes and George-Barton), the Federal Government does 
not undertake the organization and direction of vocational education 
in the States, but does agree to make from year to year financial contri- 
butions to its support and to cooperate in fostering and developing 
vocational education in the public schools. 

The plan under which vocational education functions is an out- 
standing and successful example of Federal-State-local cooperation, 
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recognizl vocational education primarily as a State and local func- 
tion, but also recognizing the responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment for participation in its support. On the basis of the present 
Federal, State, and local appropriations for the cost of vocational 
education in Virginia, the distribution of support from these sources 
for 1953-54 approximates the following: From Federal funds, 13 per- 
cent; from State funds, 51 percent; from local funds, 36 percent. It 
should be pointed out that this 36 percent from local funds does not 
include the cost of buildings, equipment, supplies, and operation and 
maintenance of buildings and equipment. 

The Virginia General Assembly at its recent session was generous 
in appropriating $2,746,332 for vocational education for fiscal 1954-55. 
This is an increase in appropriations of approximately 14 percent over 
1953-54. Yet, an additional $250,000 is needed to assist the localities 
in providing for the cost of additional teachers most urgently needed. 

There are 446 accredited public high schools in Virginia of which 
393 are rural and 53 are city schools. The number of high schools in 
which vocational education is offered, and the number in which such 
training is not offered by types of instruction, follows: 


Number of 
igh soot | Numb of 


Type of vocational education 
not offering 


Vocational agriculture 
Homemaking education 
Distributive education 

Trade and industrial education 


! Rural high schools only. ; 
? Trade and industrial education of less than college grade also is provided at 7 technical schools. 


The above figures indicate that vocational agriculture is not of- 
fered in 145 rural high schools; homemaking education is not offered 
in 65 high schools; distributive education is not offered in 398 high 
schools; and trade and industrial education is not offered in 375 of 


Virginia’s 446 accredited high schools. 

Under the present plan of providing Federal-State aid to school 
divisions in Virginia, a minimum of $249,200 over and above the pres- 
ent Federal appropriation and the State appropriation for fiscal 1954— 
55 is needed to assist the localities in providing for the costs of addi- 
tional vocational teachers most urgenly needed for 1954-55, as 
indicated below : 


Additional 
Type of vocational education Total cost 


Vocational agriculture 
Distributive education 
Homemaking education 

Trade and industrial education 
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21 $84, 000 $58, 800 

Nit TARE 12 48, 000 33, 600 

24 96, 000 67, 200 

AB 32 128, 000 89; 600 
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Suitable and adequate equipment in the schools is essential to effec. 
tive vocational training. uch of such equipment is more costly 
than the equipment needed for most other training offered by the 
schools. Therefore, in addition to the above, at least $275,000 is 
needed to assist the localities in purchasing urgently needed equip. 
ment for vocational! training. This means that Virginia needs and 
could effectively use a minimum of $524,000 over and above present 
Federal appropriation and the State appropriation for fiseal 1954-55 
to assist the localities in the further development of vocational edu- 
cation within the State. 

Multiplying Virginia’s support of and need for the further develop- 
ment of vocational education by the same factors for the other States 
and Territories of the Nation, it is extremely difficult to understand 
and appreciate the apparent determination of the administration to 
reduce and gradually eliminate Federal support of vocational educa- 
tion. This cardi tendency on the part of the Federal Government 
to reduce and eventually eliminate appropriations for vocational 
education is discriminating against the youth and the working forces 
of this Nation and strikes a blow at the heart of homemaking, agricul- 
ture, and industrial production and distribution that has made Amer- 
ica great. 

The greatest assets we have are our young people. The youth of 
today will be the leaders of tomorrow. The fate of our Nation and 
the world will depend upon them. We must see that they have the 
best training possible to equip themselves and develop their capacities 
to meet this monumental task. The education and training of these 
young people on the high-school level and the in-service training of 
young persons and adults who have entered into chosen occupations is 
primarily the responsibility of the public schools. Certainly the public 
school system, with its facilities and trained teachers, is the logical 
agency to provide this training. 

Unless the Federal Government relinquishes some of its tax source 
within the States, it will be increasingly difficult for the States to 
continue to increase to meet the growing needs of 
vocational education. Perhaps our system of taxation should be dras- 
tically revised, but so long as the Federal Government remains the 
chief taxing agency it has no alternative except to turn back to the 
States on an equita le basis the taxpayers’ money for the performance 
of public services. Certainly, no more important public service exists 
than vocational education. 

Vocational education is essential to the national welfare and the 
common defense of this country. The Federal Government, there- 
fore, as well as the States and local communities, should have a part 
in its support. An increase in Federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion is a wise investment in the productive know-how of the Ameri- 
can people. 

In light of the above facts, I urgently request this committee to 
recommend for fiscal] 1955, at least $23.6 million under the George- 
Barden Act, for vocational education. ‘ 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, sir. 
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Tuourspay, May 27, 1954. 
VocationaL Epucation 
WITNESS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Bussey. We have the pleasure of having one of our distin- 
guished Members of the House appearing before the committee this 
afternoon, and I will ask Mr. Reams to identify himself to the 
reporter for the record, and then you may proceed with your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Reams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the Sub- 
committee on Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I am Frazier Reams, representing the Ninth Ohio District. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee this 
afternoon to express my support of the recent recommendation of the 
President that the appropriation for further development of voca- 
tional education be increased at least to the full budget request amount 
of $18,673,261. 

Vocational education is very important in my district. It is an 
industrial district and is surrounded by a great deal of agricul- 
tural country, and vocational training has provided a great deal of 
the skilled labor and positions of foremen that we have in our 
industrial life in Toledo. 

When the war commenced in 1942, Toledo was called upon to carry 
a very heavy load of the rearmament program. It has been stated by 
some of our leading industrialists in that community that had it 
not been for the vocational education program, particularly that 
which was conducted through the McCumber Vocational High School 
in our city, they never would have been able to do the job that was 
done. 

I should like to submit the following statement for the record: 


Vocational education is important throughout our Nation, and particularly in 
my district of Toledo, Ohio. It provides training in job skills, technical informa- 
tion, work habits and attitudes, and managerial abilities for in-school youth and 
out-of-school youth and adults. Dr. Arthur Flemming, Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, reported to President Eisenhower, “There is evidence that 
our supply of highly trained and skilled workers is not keeping abreast of the 
current and potential requirements of the rapidly expanding technology upon 
which our growth and security depend.” 

Toledo has some of the finest vocational schools in the country. Our county 
high schools elso make a great contribution. In the May 24 issue of the American 
Farm Bureau News Letter they stated, “Well-administered programs of vocational 
agriculture and home economics, together with other constructive education 
efforts, are making a great contribution in training rural boys and girls. High- 
school instruction in vocational agriculture and home economics is among the 
really essential activities in which the Federal Government is engaged.” 

Ohio and Toledo have produced with this financial encouragement as of the 
school year 1952-53 2,130 skilled workers trained in high-school trades and indus- 
try classes alone, with a total earning under the cooperative program of $785,- 
122.29. I live in an industrial area where a constant supply of trained craftsmen 
is the economic lifeblood of our community. The skill of our workers in special 
trades is one of our greatest resources in peace and in war. Dollar for dollar in 
this vocational-training program our Government gets more ultimate good from 
positive skills with which it enriches our citizenship than for any other money 
which we spend for education. 
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I do ns this committee will see fit to bring this amount back up 
to the budget request of $18,673,261 which is now requested by the 
President, I understand. I feel that is the minimum that should be 
in this bill to carry on the very necessary work for vocational educa- 
tion during the next year. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure the committee is well aware of your keey 
and sincere interest in this voecational-education program. You have 
always had that interest ever since you have been in Congress, and 
have expressed it, and we appreciate your coming before the committee 
to give us the benefit of your views. 
Mr. Reams. Thank you very much. 


Tuurspay, May 27, 1954. 
VocaTIOoONAL REHABILITATION 
WITNESS 


HON. HERBERT B. WARBURTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE 


Mr. Bussey. We next have our colleague, Representative Warbur- 
ton, who wishes to talk to us about vocational rehabilitation. 

If you will identify yourself for the record, you may proceed. 

Mr. Warsurron. Thank you. I am Representative Herbert B. War- 
burton, Congressman at Large for the State of Delaware. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I am here this afternoon for the pur- 
pose of indicating and supporting my bill H. R. 8422, the purpose of 
which is to effect a repeal of that portion of Public Law 170 of the 
83d Congress relating to appropriations for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program for the fiscal year 1955, which states : 

Provided further, That the amount apportioned to a State for fiscal year 1955 


shall not exceed $1 for each 75 cents contributed by the State for the same pur- 
pose. 


Recognizing the great burden of work which lays upon the sub- 
committee, I will ween ask leave, in order to conserve the time of 
the subcommittee, to submit a statement for the record at this point 
and merely underline in my oral remarks the two points which occur 
to me to be the most important and most pertinent and that spurred me 
to introduce the bill to which I refer. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


In discussing the administration’s proposals for the expansion and improve- 
ment of the vocational rehabilitation program, I discovered a fact which escaped 
my attention at the time of final passage of the 1954 labor-health, education, and 
welfare appropriations bill. This fact is that the House-Senate conference re- 
port included an amendment to the bill whose effect will be to seriously limit the 
degree of the Federal Government's financial contribution to the vocational 
rehabilitation program for fiscal 1955, if the amendment is permitted to remain 
a part of the public law and if the administration’s proposed. legislation, which 
is intended to rewrite the vocational rehabilitation program, should be adopted 
at this session. I presume that this amendment was not generally noted at the 
time of the adoption of the conference report since it is my recollection that 
printed copies of the report were not available for study at the time of the adop- 
tion and passage of the appropriations bill. 
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The language to which I refer is found on page 7 of Public Law 170 of the 
83d Congress and is as follows: 

“Provided further, That the amount apportioned to a State for fiscal year 1955 

shall not exceed $1 for each 75 cents contributed by the State for the same 
yur 
This unexpected language inserted in the vocational rehabilitation apppropria- 
tion measure during the last week of the session will have a serious effect on all 
State programs if it is not repealed. It is my understanding that the ratio of 
Federal to State expenditures for overall costs will be reduced from approxi- 
mately 70 percent Federal and 30 percent State to 57 percent Federal and 43 
percent State. At the present time the vocational rehabilitation law (Public 
Law 113) provides for 100 percent administrative costs from Federal funds, and 
50 percent matching from Federal funds for State expenditures on case service. 

I should like to point out to the gentlemen of the subcommittee that in proposing 
the repeal of this amendment I do not change my belief that the responsibility 
for the financing and administering of programs such as that for vocational 
rehabilitation should be returned to the local level. My position merely is that 
I do not see how this objective can be accomplished in an orderly manner by 
immediately curtailing to a sharp degree the Federal contribution to a program 
that has reached a high level of operating efficiency and thereby reducing that 
level. Such an impact would affect most drastically those 36 States whose 
legislatures do not convene until after January 1, 1955, in that their activities 
would have to be stringently curtailed during the period intervening between 
the beginning of the fiscal year and the time of presentation to and approval 
by the various State legislatures of funds from State revenues to take up the 
slack created by this language. 

To me, three of the most outstanding aspects of this Nation’s vocational 
rehabilitation program which make it important are: 

1. The original and continuing recognition that our citizens who would other- 
wise be incapable, or not fully capable, of playing an active economic role in our 
Nation, can be assisted to the realization of their full economic capability and 
assured of their right of equal participation in our day-to-day national life. 

2. The original and continuing recognition that our handicapped citizens must 
themselves initiate their entry upon the path of rehabilitation and willingly 
progress to its end. This recognition of the factor of self-help is not only within 
our tradition, but, much more importantly, is as curative of wounds which may 
exist upon the soul and the mind as the treatments which the program affords 
in necessary cases are to the disabilities of the body. 

3. The original and continuing recognition that we all benefit in many ways 
when one of our fellow citizens is returned to a full and active life. We do not 
only benefit socially when the bitterness which may result from the individual's 
belief that he is an economic drain upon his family and Nation is erased as he 
himself benefits through the results of his rehabilitation efforts, but we benefit 
economically, for the program’s records clearly establish that the contributions 
made to our economic life by our citizens who have been rehabilitated far exceed 
the expenditures we have made in the program. 

I have more than a passing interest in this work. My interest is occasioned 
not alone by my deep-rooted belief in the program’s objectives, its methods of 
attaining them, and the results it has secured; it is also occasioned by the fact 
that I am privileged to represent the State of Delaware where I have had the 
opportunity to observe my State’s execution of its program. 

I should like to recite to you some of the facts concerning this program, because 
I believe that this recitation will illustrate the reason for my appearance here 
today. 

Delaware is traditionally conceded to be the first State of the Union, by virtue 
of the date of its ratification of our Federal Constitution; yet, it was one of the 
last States to initiate a rehabilitation program. Private sources initiated this 
program in 1939, and it continued until 1941 before the general assembly appro- 
priated funds for its support. 

Since that beginning, only 15 years ago, more than 4,000 Delaware citizens 
have been rehabilitated into satisfactory employment status. While this may 
appear to be a small number, it must be remembered that Delaware is a small 
State, from the standpoint of numbers of population as well as of area. Thus, 
on the basis of the numbers of rehabilitations per 100,000 population, Delaware 
has ranked first among the 52 States and Terrritories which conduct this manner 
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of program in every year for the last 7 years. In each of these years we have 
rehabilitated more than three times the national average of rehabilitations. 

These are general and statistical figures which are notably unsatisfactory for 
describing economic results—and no method of computation known to us today 
can describe the more intangible and altruistic results which the program has 
generated through the restoration to the rehabilitated citizen his self-confidence, 
self-pride, and self-respect. I will eliminate any discussion of these equally 
important benefits other than to mention them and to stress that they are benefits 
which, to me, must be remembered in any consideration of this program or in 
appropriations for its support. 

However, I do have recent specific figures which describe the results of Dela- 
ware’s operation of its program; I think they willl be of value in making the 
point of my discussion. 

In the 5 fiscal years which began on July 1, 1948, and ended on June 30, 1953, 
Delaware’s program rehabilitated 2,153 persons into satisfactory employment. 
Of this group of citizens, 82 percent were unemployed and dependent for their 
support on other members of their family, on friends, or on the State at the 
time when they were initially referred to the Delaware Rehabilitation Division 
and the division’s staff members made initial contact. The average weekly 
wage of this total group of citizens before they entered into the rehabilitation 
program was $4.38; the average weekly wage of this total group of citizens 
after its members completed their rehabilitation work and entered into employ- 
ment was $39.58. These 2,153 members of our community, if they had entered 
employment simultaneously and worked for only 1 year, would have earned 
$4,362,198. 

Let’s look at it still another way. Of these 2,153 citizens, 259 were referred 
to the Delaware Rehabilitation Division and were on public-welfare aid at the 
time of referral. It is not only interesting but is to me of utmost importance 
to note that public welfare relief benefits, if they were continued simultaneously 
for only 1 year to these 259 rehabilitants, would be in the amount of $191,126. 
Yet once rehabilitated and given to employment simultaneously, their earnings 
in 1 year would be in the amount of $524,496, or 3 times the cost of their 
dependency. 

These citizens are not only self-sufficient citizens; they are first-class citizens, 
who receive their full share of our society’s benefits and who contribute their 
full share to its support and preservation. 

As I have stated before, I believe that the responsibility for financing and 
administering this program should be returned to the local level. I also whole- 
heartedly support the administ.ation’s measures for economy. However, I 
believe it would be a false economy—in fact, a spendthrift policy—to injure, 
beyond any immediate repair, the efficiency this program has attained to this 
point. Delaware offers an example of attained efficiency, if there is any correla- 
tion between the funds made available to the program and the efficiency the 
program attains. In fiscal 1951, 10 years after its program went into operation, 
the Federal share was $128,445 and the State share was $65,000, or a 69 percent 
Federal contribution, and 483 persons were rehabilitated; in fiscal 1952, the 
Federal share was $125,000 and the State share was $69,500, or a 64 percent 
Federal contribution, and 440 persons were rehabilitated; in fiscal 1953, the 
Federal share was $126,216 and the State share was $69,000, or a 65 percent 
Federal share, and 447 persons were rehabilitated; in fiscal 1954, the Federal 
share is estimated to be $117,618 and the State share is $71,000, or a 62 percent 
Federal share. The State appropriation for fiscal 1955 will be $71,000, yet on 
the basis of the amendment which I propose to repeal, Delaware’s Federal 
funds would be reduced to $95,666 under the present law, an actual reduction 
of $22,952. 

Any retrogression from the present level of efficiency of the vocational reha- 
bilitation program will actually result in a net loss to the Government, since 
the public-assistance costs made necessary by the reduction will actually be 
more than the reduction itself, to say nothing of the loss of Federal revenue 
through potential taxpayers. If for no other reason than the purely selfish 
one of economy, I request that this restrictive amendment be repealed. 


I want to go on record as agreeing with the purpose behind the 
particular amendment to which I refer, in that I also believe that the 
responsibility for the financing and administering of these programs 
should be returned to the States as promptly as possible. However, 
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my fear is that the amendment against which I speak will have the 
result of creating an impact upon a considerable number of our States 
with particular regard to their inability to pick up the vacuum cre- 
ated by the withdrawal of Federal funds which it is my understand- 
ing the amendment would initiate. 

Mr. Bussey. You understand we are giving the States $7 billion 
tax relief with which to supply the deficiency / 

Mr. Warsvrron. I certainly do, and I support that, and, as I in- 
dieated, I only wish we could get these States back to supporting these 
programs financially themselves. But I am afraid there may be a 
depreciation of the level of efficiency because of certain attributes 
which I outline at length in my statement. 

Mr. Bussey. Let me ask: What method would you pursue to have 
the States share an equitable portion of this rehabilitation program ? 
In other words, some people ont expressed the desire, and I might 
say which I share, that we should, let us say, over a 5-year period of 
time bring the States along to where they share dollar for dollar, but 
that should not be done all at once. In vocational education, for in- 
stance, the States are putting up an average of almost 5 to 1. 

In order to bring that about, how would you approach the problem? 

Mr. Warsvurton. I wish I could give you a concrete and specific 
answer as to how that should be done, and I also recognize the oppo- 
sition to the amendment is weakened when no constructive substitute 
is offered. However, I think I would support a position of this nature, 
that the amendment to which I object be permitted to take effect, 
possibly, with the fiscal year beginning in 1956, because of the diffi- 
culty that has been indicated to me by my own vocational rehabili- 
tation division in Delaware. They have always expressed the posi- 
tion that they should assume a greater and greater responsibility in 
these programs and finally hoping that the Federal Government will 
be out of them; but the specific situation which will pertain to Dela- 
ware, a State, I understand, which has led the Nation for the last 
several years in vocational education, is that under the amendment 
on the appropriation bill to which I refer Delaware will lose immedi- 
ately $22,952, and will lose it, according to their basis, at a time when 
the legislature is not anticipated to meet until the beginning of cal- 
endar year 1955. They fear they will not be able to make the read- 
justment necessary in personnel because of the withdrawal of that 
amount of money prior to the meeting of the next general assembly, 
which may very well be able to pick up that slack in those funds, al- 
though there is no guaranty that they will. 

Mr. Bussey. Your next assembly meets the Ist of January 1955. 

Mr. Warsurton. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. And they are likely to adjourn when ? 

Mr. Warsurron. If they go on the basis of the last session, they 
aan will be in session this year just as long as we may be in 

ongress. They went out of session last year on July 15, which was a 
very long, extended session. 

Mr. Bussey. If we postpone this, say, until the fiscal year 1956— 
you see what we are up against is this, that by the time Congress has 
operated on the appropriation bill, again the legislature is adjourned 
in the various States. 

Mr. Warsvurton. I fully appreciate that. 
Mr. Bussey. So, you see, there is no “right” year. 
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Mr. Warsurton. No; we are always going to be caught in between 
the times the legislatures meet. 
Mr. Bussey. Now if you make it become effective this year, fiscal 
year 1955, what you say is absolutely right; the State legislatures are 
not meeting in a great many cases—in the majority of cases; but if 
this takes effect in fiscal 1955, which starts July 1 of this year, and your 
State legislature meets in January, they have 6 months in fiscal year 
1955 in order to make any appropriations to match the formula, 
do they not? 

Mr. Warsurron. That may well be true, and I think you are abso- 
lutely right. However, part of my fear is this: With particular 
reference to my own State and I presume a great many other States, 
where the tax dollar has been comparatively greatly increased in 
recent years, we have no indication that the State legislature will pick 
up that amount. 

Mr. Bussey. That is the State’s responsibility. 

Mr. Warsurton. That is the State’s responsibility. I realize that 
is the State’s responsibility. 

Mr. Bussey. We have the same situation in Illinois that you have 
in Delaware. 

Mr. Waprurron. I know you do. My thought is this: It seems to 
me that the principle of the new vocational rehabilitation program 
with regard to the formulas indicated there and with the transitional 
provisions would extend over a sufficient period of time to give suf- 
ficient warning to the legislatures that beginning at that time the 
amendment goes into effect; that they must prepare to take over a 
substantial and great portion of the contribution burden which the 
Federal Government now bears. 

Mr. Bussey. But, as you well know, one Congress cannot bind 
another Congress. 

Mr. Warsurton. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Bussey. So we run into a little difficulty there from the legisla- 
tive standpoint. 

Mr. Warsurron. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Bussey. Now we have another legislative problem. One of the 
reasons I am exploring this as much as I am is I know of your great 
interest and sincere interest in this program and this problem. We 
cannot change this formula in the committee, or cannot change it on 
the floor of the House. 

Mr. Warpurton. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Bussey. Now regardless of the fact I have been blamed by a 
great many people for this, because I happen incidentally to be the 
chairman of this committee, this was not done in this subcommittee, 
and was not done in the House. 

Mr. Warsurron. I appreciate that. It was done in conference, as 
T understand. 

Mr. Bussey. That is right. 

Mr. Warsurton. May I say to the chairman that I for one am not 
one of those who feels that any blame should attach to you personally. 
1 appreciate definitely and am heartily in aceord with the purpose 
which lies behind the amendment. 

Mr. Bussey. I think we are all in agreement on that. 

Mr. Warsurton. We are all trying to find a way to do this without 
inequity. 
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Mr. Bussey. I forget the number, but Senator Kefauver has intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate, S. 2759, is it ? 

Mr. Warburton. Senator Kefauver has within the last week intro- 

duced another bill. He has introduced two bills bearing on the same 
problem. The first bill was not drafted correctly for the purpose of 
attaining its end and a new bill has been introduced by Senator Ke- 
fauver which came to my desk just before I came over here. I do not 
recall the number, but apparently the language is aimed at attaining 
just the same thing I attempt to do by my bill. 
' Mr. Buspry. I am glad to hear that; because, frankly, there have 
heen a great many communications—at least the chairman of the com- 
mittee has received a great many complaints on the original bill that 
Senator Kefauver introduced, and I was going to ask you to differen- 
tiate between your bill and his bill, inasmuch as they both dealt with 
the same subject. But since he has introduced a new bill—— 

Mr. Warsurton. May I indicate in regard to Senator Kefauver’s 
last bill, having read it casually before I came over here, he has ex- 
panded the language to include the paragraph which immediately pre- 
cedes this paragraph with which we are concerned here now. As I 
understand from a casual examination, his purpose also is in effect 
io remove the discretion with regard to the ceiling apportionment. 
So he now has a two-pronged bill. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, if the committee recommends and adopts 
the appropriation for this program of around $21 million plus, in- 
stead of the $19 million plus that the Department recommended and 
the Bureau of the Budget, that would give the States the same amount 
of money as they had last year if they appropriate enough of their own 
money to match under the formula. 

Mr. Wareurron. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. And the only reason the Department put in the $19 
million plus was due to the fact they were basing that on the amount 
of money that they thought the States would match. 

Mr. Warevrron. I understand that. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. Warburton. 

Mr. Warsurron. I am sorry I am not in a position to offer you a 
constructive suggestion; I wish I could. I would like you to know 
I have been trying to discover one. It is apparently one of those 
situations which I think the committee will be able to solve. 

Mr. Bussey. I hope you will not be disappointed in your expectation 
of the committee. 

Mr. Warsurton. I am quite sure I won’t. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Buper. What was the effect in the State of Delaware of this 
language in the 1954 appropriation bill ? 

Mr. Warsurton. On the basis of the funds we actually received, 
we had only a 3-percent dropoff which we were able to assimilate out 
of available State funds so that there was no curtailment brought 
about. But now the indication given to me by the rehabilitation divi- 
sion is that the $22,000-plus drop will be of sufficient amount to require 
a rather extreme reduction in staff and inability to give services witich 
the division performs. 

I can probably give you figures to indicate that. In fiscal 1954 the 
Federal share is estimated to be $117,618, as against a share of $71,000, 
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or 62 percent Federal contribution. The State contribution for fisca| 
1955 will be $71,000 and the Federal contribution will be $95,666 and 
that is where the impact hits us. 

To go back for just a moment to what I said to the chairman, let 
me say say that we attempted in our State legislature, anticipating 
this effect would hit us in this year forthcoming, to get it picked up. 
We had enough carried-over funds of the State to ease the impact of 
the application during the current year we are in. 

Mr. Buper. In other words, the State of Delaware had a surplus 
of State funds which could be used during fiscal 1954 to pick up the 
slack, but which is not available to you in fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Warsurton. That is correct. 

Mr. Buper. However, during fiscal 1955, you will have only 6 
months before your State legislature meets. 

Mr. Warsvurton. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Buper. So that the surplus, if your State legislature saw fit, 
could also be made available in the form of an appropriation by the 
State legislature. 

Mr. Warsurton. We do not have any surplus now that will take 
us over. The curtailment, according to the statement indicated to 
me by our vocational rehabilitation division will require that they 
immediately readjust downward at the beginning of fiscal 1955. In 
other words, they will have to cut their staffs right at the beginning 
of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Buper. But if they can anticipate favorable action by the State 
legislature in support of this program for the last 6 months of the 
fiscal year, they would not have to make any drastic curtailment. 

Mr. Warsurton. They will in this respect : On the basis of my dis- 
cussions with the governor and with other leaders of the State legis- 
lature and in view of the rather substantial tax increases which the 
last legislature put on our a even though we may recoup a 
portion, and the governor fully recognizes the obligation to recoup a 
portion, we will not be able to recoup the full $22,952 estimated cur- 
tailment from State funds. That may not be a point of validity to 
you on the basis that if the State cannot pick up the full vacuum 
created, then in effect it should live with the curtailment because of 
its inability todo so. But my point is I feel it is dangerous to reduce 
the efficiency of a program from its present level; therefore a solution 
should be found—and I wish I had one to offer—to keep the program 
up to its present efficient level. 

Mr. Bussey. There is certainly no desire on the part of any mem- 
= of this committee to reduce the efficiency of this program in any 

tate. 

Mr. Warsurron. I fully oo that, because I think we all 
recognize this program is one that has had tremendous returns from 
the standpoint of the money put into it. But let me repeat, so that 
there will be no misunderstanding of my position, that I think these 
things should go back to the States, and I think they. should go back 
as rapidly as they can. The question is how can we get them back. 

Mr. Buper. Your administration would certainly be much cheaper 
if that could be achieved. 

Mr. Warsurron. I appreciate that fact. I only wish I was as 
versed in my own State’s operations and interest as the Director of 
the Division and even the Governor himself is, so as to be able to give 
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you a more coherent outline of our particular position, which I think 
can be used as an example. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Fernanprz. I want to remark to the Congressman (Mr. War- 
burton) that I do not agree with him that it should be put back in the 
States. I think the Federal Government has a responsibility in adult 
education in this kind of education. After all, the Federal Govern- 
ment collects taxes from all over the country and not merely one State 
and it may collect taxes in the State of Delaware, for example, and 
they pay their income taxes to the Federal Government, but those 
income taxes received from people in the State of Delaware and the 
Eastern States come from all over the country where their products 
are sold. It is the buyers of those things who are paying those taxes. 

Now this morning Congressman Bailey rte to be of the im- 
pression that the House could not eliminate this proviso but the Sen- 
ate could. Am I correct in my understanding that since this proviso 
is in an appropriation bill, that when we report out this bill we can 
eliminate it? 

Mr. Bussry. No; that is not my understanding. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Why cannot we? 

Mr. Bussey. Because my understanding is that someone could make 
a point of order that it is legislation on an appropriation bill and 
knock it out. 

Mr. Warsurton. That is correct. 

Mr. Frernanpez. You mean because it was put in the appropriation 
bill last year it became permanent law ? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 
Mr. Fernanvez. I did not understand that. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Warburton. 


VocationaL Epucation 


WITNESS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Bussey. Congressman Thompson of Louisiana I believe is next. 
Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, many native-born Americans have 
grown up with the idea that America is a land of equality of oppor- 
tunity to win fame and fortune. “Success” stories read years ago in 
dime novels and in some biographical and historical publications 
have had a marked effect. They have left in the minds of many per- 
sons the idea that neither riches nor family prestige nor educational 
advantages are important aids to worthy attainment by any indi- 
vidual. 

Perhaps this is largely true with respect to riches and family pres- 
tige. It is not, however, generally true with respect to educational 
advantages. In the field of education the opposite has been and con- 
tinues to be generally true. 

Some people are inclined to look at the exception rather than at the 
rule. They have been so much impressed by the fact that President 
Lincoln was born in a log cabin that they have failed to realize that 
most of our Presidents have not been of that origin. They have 
noted with much great interest that men like Montgomery Ward, 
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Meyer Guggenheim, and James B. Duke have risen from poverty and 
ignorance to riches and wisdom that they think any man can so raise 
himself “by his own bootstraps.” 

Some people have observed that in their own community some 
young man has graduated from college but has been unable to hold 
a job, and they have concluded that a college education is not wort), 
much. They have seen other young men with very little education 
rise to business success, and ides have concluded that education is 
not generally important to success in a vocation. 

But let us not deceive ourselves. Numerous statistical studies 
have shown that more and better education—particularly more and 
better vocational education—generally pays high dividends to the 
individual and to society. The time at my disposal does not permit 
me to review all the studies supporting this conclusion, but the evidence 
is available to anyone willing to search out the facts. 

Let me point out here, however, that the latest edition of the 
Encyclopedia of American History contains biographical informa- 
tion concerning 300 notable Americans. A study of their biographies 
shows that early in life most of them had educational advantages, 
usually those attendant upon living in an urban rather than a rural 
environment. 

Our program of Federal aid to vocational education is largely di- 
rected toward giving youth living in rural and industrial areas better 
to prepare themselves to earn a living. The Federal 
aid helps these young people become competent to make a worthy 
contribution toward the maintenance of the security and prosperity 
of the Nation. 

Curtailment of the Federal aid for this program affects in greatest 
measure the rural areas of our country where the aid is needed most. 
The curtailment would hit hardest the States and localities least able 
to provide for the vocational training of their youth. 

owever, the curtailment would also hurt the urban areas. The 
labor force of the Nation is mobile. Every year thousands of workers 
move from one State to another. They take with them their train- 
ing—whether it be good or bad. Inadequate vocational education in 
one area affects all the other areas. Persons who move into any 
locality may become economic liabilities unless well trained to earn 
a living. You cannot quarantine ignorance, 

To fail to provide adequately for the vocational development of our 
youthful human resources in these States would be a national folly. 
Such failure could be based only upon a false conception of economy, 
or upon the misguided or insincere philosophy that vocational educa- 
tion should be financed entirely by the States and localities. 

Last year there was an extensive debate in the House of Representa- 
tives on the Federal appropriation for vocational education. It is 
interesting to recall that no one spoke against vocational education 
as such. No one advocated less vocational training for our Nation’s 
youth. Yet the argument to reduce the Federal appropriation was 
equivalent to an argument to reduce the training. The effect of a 
reduction in the appropriation would have been a reduction in the 
training in many parts of the Nation. 

The reasons given for reduction in the appropriation summed up to 
an argument that the State and local governments should pay the 
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entire cost. The administration had indicated its wishes that the 
Federal appropriation be eliminated completely within future years. 
Such a proposal could arise only from the erroneous philosophy that 
the Federal Government has no responsibility for the vocational edu- 
cation of the Nation’s citizens, nde. 20m or not the States and localities 
are able to provide, or neglect to provide, this education. 

Well, if the Federal Government renounces all responsibility for 
the vocational education of the people it renounces all responsibility 
for the maintenance of its own existence. How long do you think our 
democratic form of govgrnment and our economy would last if we 
neglected to train our youth to maintain and defend them? 

Under the Constitution the responsibility for the national defense 
rests upon the Federal Government. The Federal Government can- 
not possibly bear that responsibility without bearing also a large share 
of the responsibility for providing our manpower and womanpower 
with the training necessary for the maintenance of the natioanl 
security. 

The days when education for national defense meant little more 
than training soldiers to use a rifle passed in the early history of our 
country. Education for national defense and for the preservation 
of democratic government today includes every known branch of 
human knowledge. Especially does it include every possible form 
of vocational education. 

To propose a reduction in Federal appropriations for vocational 
education today is to propose a risk to our national existence. In 
many of our small communities and rural areas the Federal appro- 
priation means the difference between some vocational education and 
none at all. To the extent that the Federal Government fails to see 
to it that every community has an adequate program of vocational 
education the Federal Government fails in its duty under the Con- 
stitution to provide for the national defense. 

When the next war comes it may be too late for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take up where the States and localities have left off in 
providing the vocational training needed. During World War II the 
Federal Government tried to do just that. It established great fed- 
erally administered hurry-up programs for many kinds of ocecupa- 
tional training for civilians—both youths and adults. It increased 
its aid to the States for vocational training. It gave practically every 
form of vocational training in the Armed Forces. 

It could not find nearly enough men with enough elementary edu- 
cation to absorb the basic training for service in the Armed Forces. 
It therefore inducted many thousands of near illiterates into the 
Armed Forces and gave them the rudiments of a fourth-grade edu- 
vation. It even had to teach thousands to read and write so they 
would be able to begin training for service in the Armed Forces. 

All this was done under emergency conditions at tremendous ex- 
pense to the Nation’s taxpayers. The cost of giving a man a little 
basic education or a little vocational training under these circum- 
stances was staggering. We are still paying, and for many years 
to come will be paying, for our folly in not providing adequate voca- 
tional education for all our people in time of peace. 

In the face of all this, it seems inconceivable that anyone would 
deny that the Federal Government bears a large share of the respon- 
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sibility for the vocational education of our people. For 40 years 
the Congress has annually acknowledged this responsibility at the 
level of secondary education by giving financial aid to the States for 
this purpose. The Congress has also recognized the Federal respon- 
sibility by annually appropriating huge sums to the Armed Forces 
for various programs of training in practically all occupations, 

It costs the taxpayers a lot of money to induct a boy into the 
Armed Forces, provide him transportation, food, clothing, living 
quarters, and good pay—all at least partly and often largely to give 
him an occupational training he could have gotten in a good voca- 
tional high school in his home community at little cost. Of course, 
there are some who will contend that the training is not the same: 
but look into the matter and you will find it is mainly so. 

In these remarks I have shown that the Federal Government bears 
at least a large share of the responsibility for providing vocational 
education for our Nation’s youth. I have pointed out that for many 
years the Congress has annually acknowledged this responsibility. 
Therefore let us do the job the economical way—by giving the States 
more financial aid for vocational education. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, sir. 


VocatTIoNnaL Epucatrion 
WITNESS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Bussey. The next witness from the Virginia delegation is 
Congressman Poff. 

r. Porr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as the 
Representative of the people of the Sixth Congressional District of 
Virginia, I appear before your committee, as I did last year, in de- 
fense of the vocational education program. Our people are sound, 
sensible, and conservative and they are outspoken in their demands for 
economy in Government and a balanced budget. At the same time, 
they are united in their individual and collective concern over our 
Nation’s educational processes. 

Last year the Congress, against the recommendation of this com- 
mittee, restored the proposed cut in the vocational education budget, 
and I was pleased to have had a small part in raising the appropria- 
tions to $25,958,383. This year, the budget recommends only $24,- 
785,122, a cut of $1,173,261. Percentagewise, this reduction amounts 
to 4.7 percent. 

It is difficult for me to understand why this cut is proposed. Ac- 
cording to a press release dated March 11, 1954, issued by the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, each State 
and Territory will receive under proposed legislation a net increase in 
Federal-aid-to-States ap ropriations ranging from 0.7 percent to 
115 percent. In the fie a of education, there will be increases of 6.9 
percent in the administrative expenses of the Office of Education, 21.6 
= in vocational rehabilitation, and 23 percent in the Extension 

rvice under the Department of Agriculture. Yet it is proposed 
to decrease funds for vocational education by 4.7 percent. Why? 
The logic of this plan completely escapes me. 
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This cut cannot be excused on the ground that it is minor. True, 
it would cost the State of Virginia only $34,487 during the next fiscal 
vear, but the loss would not be monetary but cultural. The relatively 
small amount of money is not at issue; rather it is the principle which 
is at issue. Why should this particular phase of our overall educa- 
tional program suffer while other phases are being expanded? At 
this point, I do not want to be misunderstood to be in opposition to 
these expansions. Indeed, I support every economically feasible aid 
to our educational program so long as direction and control is retained 
at the State and local levels. In speaking of the principle involved, 
many of us who are champions of the vocational education program 
fear that the decrease in funds for that project on the one hand and 
a concomitant increase in funds for other educational projects on the 
other hand prophesies a trend of gradual deemphasis which ultimately 
might lead to the complete emasculation of the vocational education 
program. 

For fear of being called narrowminded or isolationist, I hesitate to 
make the next point. But speaking my earnest convictions and in 
the discharge of my duty as I see it, I must say that I think it is high 
time we in the Congres began to think about our own American school 
children first and foreign students second. In fiscal year 1953, the 
Federal Government spent $78,930,032 for education of 15,410 foreign 
students, while it spent only $25,958,383 for vocational education of 
3,039,347 American students. In other words, Uncle Sam spent one- 
third as much on 197 times as many American students as foreign 
students. Of course, all will agree that the foreign student exchange 
program has done much to disseminate knowledge, expand culture, 
create goodwill, strengthen the economy of our allies and implement 
our national diplomatic policy, and there again I do not want to be 
misunderstood as trying to discredit this program. All I am seeking 
to do is to point up the folly of promoting the educational benefits to 
foreign students at the expense of American students. 

Since the George-Barden Act was passed in 1946, we have never 
appropriated the maximum annual authorization of $29,300,000. But 
for the permanent appropriation under the Smith-Hughes Act, an- 
nual appropriations in years past would not have provided the min- 
imum funds necessary to do the job. 

The vocational education program, operated as it is under State 
and local supervision and control, has never been the subject of a 
breath of scandal. The words graft, waste and inefficiency have never 
attached themselves, even by innuendo, to the dedicated public servants 
who populate its administrative and teaching staffs. Instead this 
program and these people have earned for themselves the esteem, re- 
spect, and undying gratitude of their communities and the States 
and Nation they serve. Functioning as a partnership among the 
Federal Government, the State government and the local govern- 
ment, which jointly Se gai in the expense, this project is a shin- 
ing example of the best in sovereign cooperation and governmental 
responsibility. 

Not all of our young people can pursue a higher education. Not all 
of them can enter the ds of the arts, the sciences, and the professions. 
Personal preference, domestic conditions, financial restrictions, and 
individual aptitudes often require them to learn a vocation. For 
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such students, training in agriculture, trades and industry, home 
economics, and distributive education fills a gap which otherwise 
might never be filled, and they would be thrust out upon their com- 
munity unequipped to earn a livelihood and thus become public 
burdens instead of self-sustaining, taxpaying citizens. 

Gentlemen, we are dealing here with the future of our children, and 
when we deal with that, we deal with the destiny of our Nation. [I 
urge you to restore the proposed cut in funds for the vocational edu- 
cation program. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Congressman. 


Tuurspay, May 27, 1954. 
VocatTionaL Epucation 
WITNESS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Bussey. We will be very glad at this time to hear from our 
colleague, Mr. Phil Landrum, of Georgia. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am very please to have this opportunity to appear before you in sup- 
port of increased appropriations for vocational education. I have a 
deep interest in this phase of education, for I have watched it in 
operation in my own congressional district and I have seen first- 
hand that it is a sound, practical educational program which every 
year is helping thousands,of our people help themselves by training 
them in a skill or vocation. 

Have you ever stopped to think who the people are who are being 
helped by vacushonal education? In my State of Georgia we must 
face the tragic truth that out of 159,095 persons who enrolled in the 
first grade of our public schools in 1940, only 31.6 percent finished 
the seventh grade and only 15.3 percent were graduated from high 
school. Gentlemen, less than one-third of that class finished elemen- 
tary school and less than one-sixth completed a high-school educa- 
tion. 

I submit that one of the major educational problems of this Nation, 
and it is an obligation too, is to help this huge segment of our popu- 
lation who do not have the benefit of a high-school or even an 
elementary-school education make a better living for themselves and 
their families with their hands. Learning a trade or skill, indeed a 
vocation, is the only way that these people can find the security for 
which we all strive. And as we help these individuals achieve se- 
m5 , we have more security for our Nation and our treasured way 
of life. 

Obviously, vocational education is what we need—vocational edu- 
cation for in-school and out-of-school groups. This Nation has 
achieved a great program of vocational education in agriculture, 
in home economics, in trades and industry, and in distributive educa- 
tion through Federal aid to the states provided under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts. It is a program that proved ex- 
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tremely valuable to us in wartime, and it is equally valuable in time 
of peace. 

The funds for vocational education which will be appropriated 
by the Congress represent a relatively small amount of the total 
which will be spent in the States for vocational education. Yet, 
Federal funds are to vocational education what the heart is to the 
human body. Injure the heart and you cripple the whole physical 
being. Reduce Federal funds and you will cripple vocational edu- 
cation. Federal funds are a means of maintaining standards in all 
of the States. I cannot conceive of an action so foolish as for this 
Congress to take a step which will in any way injure the program 
of vocational education which has been built through more than 30 
years of hard work and experience. Instead we should increase the 
vppropriation to the full $29,300,000 authorized by the George- 
Barden Act and thus encourage the States to expand vocational 
education to serve the additional hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans who need, want and deserve the opportunity to learn to make 
a better living with their hands. I tell you it would be good busi- 
ness for the Nation and I stand ready to support an appropriation 
of $29,300,000 for vocational education. 

We need vocational education more than ever before, and we need 
more of it. We are living in an age of machinery, atomic power, 
rapid technical advancement. According to educational authorities 
in my State, there is an immediate ‘need for 88 more vocational 
teachers in my home district. Some of our schools don’t have any 
vocational programs, and many others need additional teachers to 
adequately serve the people who need, want, and are requesting voca- 
tional training. 

In my district we have an institution known as the North Georgia 
Trade and Vocational School which I have often called the poor man’s 
college. Its facilities and its course offerings have been expanded 
considerably during the last year, and its enrollment has doubled in 
the last 14 months. The director of that school tells me that every 
dormitory bed is occupied, the school is filled to overflowing, and he 
still has a long waiting list. By the same token, industry and busi- 
ness are clamoring for its graduates. Everyone is benefiting, but here 
is an example of the opportunity of vocational education to serve 
hundreds more of our ambitious young people, and very profitably so, 
if we just had a little more money to invest. 

A few minutes ago I said that we are living in an age of machinery, 
utomic power, and rapid technical advancement. Look at farming, for 
example, and see how much more complex it has become. Tractors, 
combines, cotton and corn pickers, cultivators now dot the fields where 
less than two decades ago we saw mules and dozens of men laborers. 
For almost every crop there are new varieties, new seed treatments, 
new ways of controlling diseases and insect pests. And even these 
are constantly changing. As one farmer put it, it’s a funny world. 
For all his life he’d plowed and hoed to kill the Bermuda grass that 

rew in his fields; now, he finds out that he can make more money off 
his land by fertilizing that grass and encouraging it to grow as pasture 
for his cattle. Farming has become a highly scientific business. 

We must concern ourselves with the training of the men who till 
our soil, so that they can conserve this important resource which we 
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have been prone to take for granted, and so that they can produce 
efficiently to meet the needs and maintain the high standard of living 
of a population which is growing at the rate of over 2 million per year. 
T am particularly concerned about the future, because that is where 
I expect to spend most of my time instead of living in the past. There- 
fore, I find it reassuring to know that some 400,000 Future Farmers 
of America are preparing themselves to be our successful farmers of 
tomorrow through the study of vocational agriculture in the public 
high schools. 

he FFA has a sister organization of girls enrolled in vocational 
homemaking classes which is called the Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica. These are two of the finest youth organizations in this country, 
developing as they do better farmers, better homemakers, and better 
citizens. i wish that more of our young people could have the oppor- 
tunity to become FFA and FHA members. 

We call them Future Farmers, these high school boys who are study- 
ing vocational agriculture, but in my State the 16,500 members have 
$2 million invested in their supervised farming programs. As one 
example of what they are doing to improve farm production, 7,022 
of these young men planted 19,187 acres of corn last year. Their 
average yield was 42 bushels per acre, or more than doublé the State 
average. They are putting into practice on their home farms under 
the supervision of their teachers the knowledge that they are getting 
in the classroom. F 

I am interested in all phases of vocational education—agriculture, 
homemaking, trades and industry, and distribution—and I am happy 
to be able to say to you that each operates with outstanding success 
in my home district, and has made important contributions to the 
progress and betterment of the groups served. 

There are those who contend that Federal appropriations for voca- 
tional education should be gradually decreased and the responsibility 
for this phase of education placed entirely upon the States. My 
friends, in the State of Georgia we are proud of the splendid prog- 
ress we are making in the improvement of our educational systems 
and facilities through a minimum foundation program for education. 
This year we are spending 53 percent of the total State budget, or 
about $118 million for education. This is 2.95 percent of the total 
income of the citizens of Georgia for 1952. You can see that my State 
is investing heavily in education, and we consider it a good investment. 
But we’ve about gone our limit. I’m sure that a similar situation 
exists in other States. 

It is my understanding that in fiscal 1953 we spent $78,930,032 
for foreign-aid education programs, and that these programs served 
15,410 students at an average student cost of $5,122. For the same 
period the Congress appropriated under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden Acts $25,958,383 for vocational education programs 
in the States which served more than 3 million persons at an average 
student cost of about $8.50. ' 

_ I am confident that our foreign-aid education programs are serv- 
ing a good purpose. I certainly do not mean to criticize them. But 
I fail to see either the consistency or the wisdom of spending $5,122 
to help 1 student in Europe or Asia, and in the next minute say that 
we cannot afford to spend $8.50 for the educational improvement of 1 
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of our own. It just doesn’t make sense. And yet our expenditures 
for foreign-aid education programs, according to the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress, have increased from $28,- 
007,000 in 1951 to $49,807,417 in 1952, and $78,039,032 in 1953. 

My friends, I want you to know that I am for economy in govern- 
ment, but I do not believe it is sound to economize at the expense of the 
boys and girls in whose hands rests the future of our country. I think 
we ought to do everything that we can to prepare them for the tasks 
they will face. Certainly, we want to prepare them to make a living 
for themselves. That is why I am for vocational education, and 
I strongly recommend that you increase this appropriation to the full 
$29,300,000 authorized under the George-Barden Act. 

Soon after the George-Barden Act, authorizing an increase in voca- 
tional funds to $29,300,000 was passed, there was a severe shortage 
of qualified vocational teachers throughout the Nation. This was 
due to the great development and expansion of vocational training 
for World War II veterans. The vocational training program for 
veterans continued on a rather large scale until last year. Today 
there are relatively few veterans enrolled in veterans’ training of less 
than college grade. Especially is this true in comparison with the 
enrollment during the period 1947 through 1953. During this period 
the full authorization of $29,300,000 probably could not have been 
used economically and this doubtless accounts for the fact that no 
concerted effort was made to get Congress to appropriate the full 
amount. This is not the case now. Today many fully qualified voca- 
tional teachers are available and consequently the $29,300,000 could 
be used on a sound effective basis to provide much needed additional 


vocational training opportunities for our youth who are seeking 
opportunity to enroll. No one seems to doubt the value of this pro- 
gram of the 50 percent who are presently receiving vocational train- 
ing. Why not make the $29,300,000 available for vocational education 
which would help materially to P aba training opportunities for 


the other 50 percent who need and ean profit by such training. This 
would indeed result in a great investment in the youth of the land 
and would help to safeguard the security and well-being of the Nation. 
Mr. Bussey. We appreciate your testimony very much. We have 
known of your sincere interest in this problem ever since you have 
been in Congress. 
Mr. Lanprum. Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. 


VocationaL Epucation 
WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Deane, of the North Carolina delegation, will be 
heard next. 

Mr. Deane. I appreciate having this opportunity to appear before 
your committee in behalf of the appropriation for vocational educa- 
tion. I was disturbed when I learned that the administration again 
thought it was necessary to ask for another cut from the appropriation 
made for vocational education. Although the cut as compared to 
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the amount involved last year is small, it is still serious to this program 
und deserves very careful consideration by the committee. 

I had hoped that Congress, by all of the materials contained in the 
committee report and the discussions on the floor when the cut was 
restored, had been convinced that this project was one which war- 
ranted continued Federal support. I have not examined all of the 
material contained in the committee report last year nor the Con- 
sressional Record’s report of the discussion on the floor, but I have 
been informed that there was not one word of criticism by any Con- 
gressman on vocational education programs and that many had words 
of praise for the way this program has been operated in the States. 
The fact that all Congressmen saw good in this program establishes 
the point that the main contention at this time is over the question of 
not whether the program is good but whether or not it should con- 
tinue to receive Federal support. 

Based on my personal contacts with this program in my State, I 
am convinced that there is sufficient reason for national concern and 
ample justification for continued generous support by the Federal 
Government. 

Since this program was started in North Carolina in 1918, the rec- 
ords indicate that at the present time there are 3 times as many high- 
school pupils taking vocational subjects as the total number of high- 
school pupils enrolled in the public high schools of North Carolina 
in 1918. In 1918, there were only 23,000 secondary school students. 
Today there are nearly 200,000, and 68,802 of these high-school stu- 
dents are enrolled in some form of vocational education. In addition 
to this 68,802 high-school students, 44,412 adults are receiving organ- 
ized instruction. This must not be interpreted to mean that now we 
are so well established and satisfying all the needs that there is not 
any need for further expansion. Contrary to this, the reverse is true. 
The needs now seem to re multiplying, and for all phases of the pro- 
gram the needs exceed greatly the provision made possible by the 
State, local communities, and the Federal Government. 

As stated above, the main issue, as I interpret it, is not upon the 
question of whether the vocational program is good and how it func- 
tions, but whether or not the nature of the program is such that the 
Federal Government should continue Federal participation. In my 
opinion, there are many reasons sufficient to justify continued Federal 
su “a The main ones are: 

1e continuance of national leadership. 

The maintenance of adequate standards. 

The relationship of this program to the national economy and the 
general welfare of this Nation. 

The importance of keeping this program ready and strong for 
national defense purposes. 

The interstate character of our occupations and our problems. 

In my opinion, one of the most convincing proofs that vocational 
education is a national responsibility can be found when we examine 
the real reason that prompted Congress to provide funds to take care of 
those needs. Several of our national emergencies terminated in great 
wars. The needs that arose during these wars focused attention, be- 
cause of the intensity of the problem, on the need for technical know]l- 
edge and skills, and after each of these great conflicts, based on these 
needs, a new act of Congress provided the means for improvement. 
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Let’s go back to the Civil War. At that time, which was an age of 
almost the height of animal and human power, instead of technology 
end power generated by minerals, there was an almost complete lack 
of technical knowledge and skills among the people and production 
was available at a very slow pace. Following that war, based on this 
need, the Morrell Act was passed, which established our land-grant 
colleges and developed a wonderful scheme over this country for 
developing technical knowledge and skills on the college level. 

During World War I, we again were forced to strain ourselves to 
gear our industry and productive capacity in sufficient strength to 
fight that war, and although studies had been in the making for several 
years before this time, it was this concentration of effort and the focus- 
ing attention on need that prompted, immediately following the first 
World War, the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, which set up a 
training program and did for the secondary schools what the Morrell 
Act did for the land-grant colleges. 

During the period between World War I and World War II, there 
was a system of vocational education established in this country wpon 
which we capitalized and by the status of our industry, as a result of 
our training both in the colleges and high schools, we found ourselves 
much better equipped to fight World War II. It has been admitted 
that our productive capacity was a decisive factor in winning that war. 
However, again the need for training focused attention on the need of 
still expanding these facilities, and immediately following World War 
TI, in 1946, the George-Barden Act. was passed. It seems to me that 
this establishes the fact that vocational education was established to 
correct a weakness and to make our Nation strong enough to cope with 
any national emergency. In its birth it had a national significance. 
It remains important to the preservation of this country and should 
be kept strong by encouragement from the Federal Government. It 
should not be left to chance and hope that the States will keep it 
strong; therefore, it would seem that by contributing annually to this 
program we would be paying the premium on good insurance that the 
productive capacity of this country will be kept strong. 

During the 35 years this program has been in operation, the several 
States have worked cooperatively on plans for operation. The coun- 
try has been divided into regions, so there has been regional planning. 
National leaders working with individuals and groups have helped in 
the development of excellent standards and suitable policies of opera- 
tion. These standards and policies have been a vital factor in the 
success of this program. It is important that this national leadership 
and these high standards be maintained. Both the leadership and the 
standards will be jeopardized if adequate support is not maintained. 

By training pupils in each of the four main subject areas of voca- 
tional education, a contribution is being made which affects the na- 
tional welfare of this country. Home economies, for example, makes 
its contribution by striving to improve the homes of this country. 
Vocational education operates the only organized instruction program 
aimed specifically to train young people and adults in the art of home- 
making. The kind of homes we have today will be reflected in the 
future homemakers of tomorrow. This program affects and helps 
shape the lives of the majority of our high-school girls and the direct 
connection to our national wellese is obvious. 
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The national economy is affected by the productivity of all of its 
workers. This is true by the fact that we train farmers, we train 
workers in the skilled trades, and we train young people for efficient 
operation in the distributive fields. Without a good effective distri- 
bution program, mass production, so important to the economy of this 
Nation, cannot exist. 

Agriculture has always been thought of as either national or re- 
ional in character. We have rules and regulations that apply to the 
Theat Belt, the Cotton Belt, and the Tobacco Belt, so that agriculture, 

like the skilled trades, is interstate in character. 

Referring to agriculture again, we are all aware of the fact that the 
Federal Government is supporting several different agricultural agen- 
cies. I think this is the way it should be, because of the relationship 
to the national economy. In case of emergency when production 
needs to be increased, all of these agencies are asked to cooperate in 
urging farmers to increase their se, In other instances, when 
the production exceeds the demand, all sections of the country are 
asked to cooperate on methods to cut down production so that the sale 
price of these commodities is not jeopardized, and all the agencies 
cooperate to bring this about. My point in mentioning this is the fact 
that agriculture education, although not usually referred to as an 
agency, participates in all of these types of activity. By having school 
programs in a large number of the communities in all sections of the 
country and the fact that they operate organized instructional pro- 
grams for inschool youth, young farmers, and adults, they are an im- 
portant agency to carry instructions and results of research to the 

ople. 

ae North Carolina, at the present time, we have an organized effort 
of all farm agencies working together in an effort to build a better 
rural North Carolina and improve the living standards of its people. 
As a testimony of the fact that vocational agriculture has an impor- 
tant place in this ag at the present time, the State supervisor of 
vocational agriculture is the chairman of this important organization. 

There are many reasons why the training of skilled workers is more 
than a State problem. One reason is that many of the industries 
employing skilled workers are interstate in character. They have 
large manufacturing plants located in several States, yet operate as 
one corporation. Another factor is that after workers are trained, if 
jobs are not immediately available in their local community, they 
migrate to other States for employment. In many cases this migra- 
tion is a voluntary matter but in an emergency, such as existed a couple 
of years ago in the building of aircraft on the west coast, the employ- 
ment services of this country recruited workers from all States to that 
area for this work; therefore, it is important that the Federal Govern- 
ment help support this particular program. 

I might cite another phase of the trade training program, and that 
is the program of apprenticeship. The organization of the ap- 
prey we, program, which is now located in the. Department of 

bor, has Federal support. In fact, all of the workers’ full salaries 
are paid from Federal money. Bear in mind, however, that one 
important phase of apprenticeship—that of furnishing related tech- 

nical instruction to the indentured apprentices—is furnished by the 
trade and industrial phase of vocational education. I am not ques- 
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tioning the fact that the Federal Government supports the organiza- 
tion of the training program but pointing out that the trade training 
program in vocational education is just as vital and important to the 
training of skilled workers as is that phase of the training centered 
in the Pepartetent of Labor. 

It is true that the amount of the cut this year is relatively small. 
The amount of the cut in the allotment to North Carolina is $53,497. 
This amount affects the employment of 20 teachers. By the fact that 
the North Carolina General Assembly has already made its appropria- 
tion for 1954-55 and will not meet again before 1955, and the further 
fact that little provision was made for the extension of programs, a cut 
of $53,000 will not only jeopardize the employment of new teachers 
but will jeopardize the regular annual increments that teachers now 
em lowed are expecting. 

do not believe we have been fair in our treatment of the distributive 
education program. I believe this type of training is much more 
important to the national economy than we have given credit to it. 
It is equally as important to have well trained and effective personnel 
in distribution as it is in any other type of service. It is possible that 
we are overlooking the fact that selling is what keeps our whole pro- 
ductive scheme in operation. At this very moment in this Nation with 
unemployment a little greater than it was a year ago, maybe we need 
the help of some topnotch well-trained personnel in distribution. 
Production workers will return to work as soon as more sales have been 
made. Let’s give this phase of vocational education a little more 
encouragement. 

Instead of continuing the attitude of trying our best to hamper the 
progress of vocational education as we have been doing the last few 
years, why not give it the encouragement it deserves and begin a series 
of increases in the appropriation, with the final objective making the 
Federal appropriation within a few years equal to the amount author- 
ized by Congress only 8 years ago. 

My recommendation to you is not only replace the approximately 
$1,450,000 trimmed from distributive education during the last few 
years and the $1,173,261 which is the difference between the amount we 
are now receiving and the amount recommended by the administra- 
tion, but to move forward by adding $5 million above the 1953-54 
and recommend a total appropriation of $23,673,260. 
one amount could be used wisely, I feel sure, by all the States in the 

nion. 


Budget for 1954-55 


Total for Distrib- 
North | Agriculture utive —_ and 
Carolina education dustries 


Federal funds: 
Smith-Hughes $203, 002 $147, 025 
George-Barden 739, 109 368, 666 


4 Total Federal funds 942, 111 515, 691 
State appropriation 3,150,017 | 1,475, 146 4 
Local money (estimate) . 1, 915, 229 921, 941 f 671, 370 


6, 007,357 | 2,912,778 5 2, 072, 321 


yay $10, 904 $45, 073 
$8, 653 252, 922 108, 868 
153, 941 
437, 504 
274, 342 
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Estimated amount of allotments to North Carolina from George-Barden funds for 
several different total Federal appropriations and their teacher equivalents based 
on 1953-54 salaries, The allotment figures listed for the 1953-54 appropriation 
and the 2 sets of figures for allotment of the $17,500,000 are accurate. All other 
figures are estimates only 


Amount 

Foden | Total to | Amount | Amount | Amount | “fcr gic. 
Appropria-| North | for agri- | for home ‘and in. | tibutive 
tion Carolina | culture |economics dustries — 


The 1953-54 appropriation ........-....- $18, 673, 260 | $739,109 | $368, 666 | $252,922 | $108, 868 $8, 653 
Administration 1954-55 recommenda- 


tion... ed Sie 17, 500,000 | 685,612 | 341,664 | 234,398 | 100,895 8, 653 
Amount of loss under 1954... —1, 173, 260 | —53,497 | —27,001 | —18,524 | —7,973 |.....___. 
Teacher equivalent values — (20) — (10) —(7) — (3) (0) 
Amount recommended by administra- 

tion but distributed by formula, re- 

striction on distributive education 

17, 500,000 | 661,945 | 315,385 | 216,371 93, 135 37, 050 
The difference. ___. —23, 667 —26, 279 | —18,027 760 +28, 397 


The 1953-54 appropriation plus a $3 
million increase, distributed by for- 
mula in George-Barden Act... 21, 673, 

Increase over 1953-54... 


819,000 | 390,200 | 267,800 | 115,300 45, 700 


lion, and distributed by the George- . 
Barden formula............---.------ 23, 673, 260 | 896,000 | 425,000 | 294,000 | 126,000 51, 000 
Increase over 5,000,000 | 157,000 | 57,000} 41,000 | 17,000] 42/000 
Teacher equivalents. (58) 
Total amount of authorization distrib- 
uted by George-Barden 
Increase over 1953-54....................} 10,326,740 | 358,000 | 155,000 | 106,000 45, 000 52, 000 
Teacher equivalents. - (132) (57) (39) (17) (19) 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you, sir. 


VocaTioNnAL EpucaTiIon 


WITNESS 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Bussey. We have with us now Congressman Harold O. Lovre, 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. Lovrr. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of more adequate funds 
for the vocational education program. Ua ictanotete. we have seen 
over the past several years an effort to cut back these funds, and I 
can’t subscribe to the theory that now is the time for any such action. 

I am not alone in this thought, as you know. Last year Congress 
by a huge vote rejected a recommended reduction in Federal aid for 
vocational education under the George-Barden Act. The budget 
cut has not been quite so much this year as last, but I feel that any 
cut is unwise. 

In our State of South Dakota, the State department of public in- 
struction has been doing a fine work in preparing our people for 
trades and agricultural work. As you know, only about 25 percent 
of our younger generation goes to college. These vocational educa- 
tion programs assist the remaining 75 percent in becoming more pro- 
ductive citizens. The Federal aids which have been allotted to South 
Dakota have been effectively used to assist local communities in 
developing and conducting programs which will train these people 
for rewarding pursuits. Any cutback in Federal funds will result 
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000 , BY 1, 53 14, 878 6, 482 37, 047 
Teacher equivalents | | (29) | (8) (5) (2) (14) 
The 1953-54 appropriation plus $5 mil- 
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in a percentage cutback in the program in South Dakota and through- 
out the Nation. 

It might be wise to note in passing that while cuts are recommended 
in these funds for the United States that other subcommittees of the 
appropriations committee are being asked for funds to send vocational 
education instructors overseas to assist other countries. What is good 
enough for foreigners certainly should be good enough for us. 

In concluding, I want to urge this subcommittee to increase instead 
of decrease the funds for this most worthy program. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Congressman. 


VocaTIonaL Epucation 
WITNESS 


HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Bussey. Next is Congressman Winstead, of Mississippi. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you to testify in be- 
half of the appropriations for vocational education. 

Public Law No. 347, 64th Congress, was an act to provide for the 
promotion of vocational education and to provide for cooperation with 
the States in the promotion of such education in the two major areas 
in which people earn a living; namely, agriculture and the trades 
and industries. The Congress, therefore, recognized that education 
in these areas was a national problem and provided for cooperation 
with the States in the financing of the programs. 

The history of vocational education, since 1917, proves beyond a 
doubt that it is the most effective way yet devised to improve the 
knowledge and technical skills of the farmers and industrial workers 
of the country. In every emergency, during peacetime or wartimes, 
vocational education has met the needs demanded of it in such a way 
that the Congress has continued to support it through subsequent 
appropriation acts. 

ublic Law No. 586, 79th Congress, referred to as the Vocational 
Educational Act of 1946, was an act to amend the act of June 8, 
1936, relating to vocation education in the several States and Terri- 
tories. This act authorized an appropriation of $29 million. The 
Congress has never appropriated more than $19,500,000 under this 
act. 

When the act was passed in 1946, the GI bill had been passed; and 
that bill provided for an expanded program of vocational agricul- 
tural education for returning GI’s, financed by funds appropriated 
to the Veterans’ Administration. Great emphasis was given to that 
program and it was set up under the State board for vocational edu- 
cation in my State and that board, in turn, set up the programs in 
the local schools having approved departments of vocational agricul- 
ture and a qualified agriculture teacher to supervise the programs. 
Because of the tremendous demand for teachers of agriculture to 
teach the veteran classes, qualified teachers for the regular programs 
of vocational agriculture were not available in sufficient numbers to 
expand the program. That program is practically over and we now 
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have teachers in sufficient numbers to expand the program and to 
follow up the veterans who have been placed in farming and who 
need continued instruction in farming, as well as other adult farmers 
and farm boys. We cannot afford to overlook this service to our 
farmers in these days of adjustment in order that they may continue 
to produce the products needed by our people. If we keep faith we 
must appropriate the full amount of $29,500,000. 

There is an immediate need in Mississippi for an expanded program 
of vocational education in each of the fields of service. An up-to- 
date conservative estimate of the immediate needs with the corre- 
senting cost, based on average teacher unit cost, in each service is 
shown in the following table: 


Total cost 


This means that if the immediate needs for vocational education are 

to be met in my State, it will cost approximately $972,000. If the 
Congress appropriates the full amount authorized under the George- 
Barden Act, my State would get approximately $290,000 additional 
funds leaving $681,000 to be provided by State and local funds; in 
other words, if the Congress would appropriate $29,500,000 as author- 
ized in the George-Barden Act, there would be approximately $972,- 
000 increased services provided in vocational education in Mississippi. 
Actually the Congress is currently providing only 21 cents in every 
dollar spent in vocational education in Mississippi. 

In a readjustment period such as we are in at this time, vocational 
education is needed even more than in times of full employment in 
order to give training which fits labor into short-time employment 
through intensive short vocational training programs. This is also 
true in agriculture. For instance, in my State the cotton acreage 
adjustment program has brought about a great deal of confusion on 
the part of farmers to know how to utilize their unplanted cotton 
acreage; and the vocational agriculture teachers have worked un- 
tiringly in assisting farmers in making adjustments in providing 
cash crops to take the place of lost cotton acreage. In a changing 
economy such as ours, there is constant need for the forces of voca- 
tional education to ever be on the alera in training and retraining 
labor and assisting farmers in their changing crop system. This 
period of readjustment presents a challenge to the Congress that we 
cannot overlook and I urgently recommend and will support the 
full appropriation for vocational education under the provisions of the 
George-Barden Act. , 
Mr. Busser. Thank you, sir. 
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Pusuic HEALTH 
WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT S. CHIPERFIELD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Bussey. We will hear from Mr. Chiperfield of Illinois, at this 
time. 

Mr. Currerrietp. Mr. Chairman, I was very much pleased to have 
the ey eran of sitting in on your hearings on May 24 when so 
many distinguished doctors testified on the need for cancer research, 
and their efforts to wipe out this dread disease. I was particularly 
interested in the testimony of Dr. Charles Huggins as he performed 
on my wife the adrenal operation which he described in his testimony. 
The results have been remarkable. 

I believe our Government should support programs designed to 
improve the general health and welfare of our own people. If we can 
help backward countries all over the world, and try to rehabilitate them 
we surely can afford to help our own. 

Research in these fields, as the doctors testified, are expensive, and 
frequently lead up blind alleys, but progress is being made. 

As far as I am concerned I not only favor every cent public-health 
authorities recommend, but would be overgenerous with them. When 
you take into consideration that 1 out of every 5 families is stricken 
with the dread disease of cancer alone it strikes close to home. I feel 
it is our responsibility to support a research program. 

I have introduced a bill (H. R. 2693), but really feel the programs 
already under way in colleges, hospitals, and so forth, are a more 
practical approach to the problem than the bill I sponsored. 

I sincerely believe the entire membership of Congress recognizes 
the need for an accelerated program not only to fight cancer, but 
other diseases that are taking such a terrific toll of our people. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Congressman, we were certainly glad you 
could be with us last Monday. 


VocaTIoNaAL Epucation 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


‘ Mr. Bussey. Next we will hear from Congressman Moss of Cali- 
ornia. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, I urge your committee to reject a 5-per- 
cent cut in funds for Federal aid to vocational education. The appro- 
eepeenr for this important work during the current fiscal year was 

18,637,261. For the next fiscal year the Bureau of the Budget has 


recommended a cut to $17,500,000, or approximately 5 percent. 

Such a decrease will reduce Federal appropriations for vocational 
education in California by $55,792, but the dangerous effect of the 
reduction would be much greater than is indicated by the monetary 
cut. 

I am sure the officials of the Bureau of the Budget had the best 
motives of economy in mind when recommending the reduced appro- 
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priation, but I fear they are misguided. Such a reduction will not 
result in economy but will, instead, mean a much less efficient use 
ms our most important national resource—a well-trained working 
orce, 

We could not, during part armed conflicts, best our enemies by 
weight of manpower. We would not be able to do so in any future 
conflict. Our technological skills have, in the past, made the differ- 
ence between success or failure of our Nation’s defense. The pro- 
ductive ability of skilled workmen will be even more important in 
the future. 

With this undeniable fact in mind, it seems obvious that reducing 
funds to finance the Federal share of the vocational-education pro- 
gram is gambling with our basic defense potentiality. It is gambling 
with the odds against us, for a skilled work force is not developed 
in a period of months or even years. It requires long education, 
through a vocational program such as has been followed in past years, 
to develop the necessary skilled artisans. 

The States cannot pick up the slack which would result if the 
Federal Government failed to finance its fair share of the vocational- 
education program. In California, for instance, the State legisla- 
ture will not meet again to consider State financing of education until 
1955. Tax rates for local school districts already have been set and 
next year’s operating budgets already are prepared. 

The assumption that the States or local school districts would fill 
in the holes left by Federal withdrawal from the vocational-edu- 
cation program is a wrong assumption. Such evidence of lack of 
interest on the part of the F ciewae Government would create a like 
action at the local level, leaving the important vocational-education 
program much worse off than before. 

It is apparent that the States and local school districts would not 
finance the share of the program dropped by the Federal Govern- 
ment—and they should not. The vocational-education program is a 
basic responsibility of the Federal Government. A skilled work force 
is more of an asset to the Nation than it is to the local school district 
which educates the workers. 

The basic Vocational Education Act authorizes the yearly Federal 
expenditure of $29,300,000. Last year the Federal Government spent 
$18,637,261. I urge the committee to at least continue last year’s 
minimum level of expenditures. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, sir. 


VocationaL Epucation 
WITNESS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Bussey. Next we will hear from Congressman Carnahan, of 
Missouri. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appear before you in behalf of funds for vocational education—car- 
ried in the health, education, and welfare appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
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I cannot stress too strongly the need for and the value derived from 
vocational education programs in my State. Having been in the field 
of education in Missouri for approximately 30 years, I have firsthand 
knowledge of the fine accomplishments achieved through vocational 
education in recent years, and I earnestly feel that adequate Federal 
funds should be made available to assist the States and Territories in 
the carrying on of this vital program. 

Adequate Federal funds in this regard are most urgently needed in 
the State of Missouri. The incomes of our rural people in Missouri 
have been greatly reduced in the past 2 years. We have suffered a 
2-year drought, which has not only placed a strain on individual in- 
come, but of course State income as well. The school taxes already im- 
posed are diflicult for many to pay, and it would most likely be im- 
possible to pass additional levies for school support. 

The program of reorganization of school districts, leading to larger 
school-service areas, and hence better school facilities for all the chil- 
dren, is continuing at a rapid rate. About the first demand made on 
the State department of education, by a reorganized district, is for the 
allocation of State and Federal funds for vocational programs. In 
an effort to comply with these requests, reimbursements to local schools 
have been progressively reduced over the years, resulting in the redue- 
tion of salaries of teachers and the loss of vocational teachers. In 
leaving the schools these teachers have generally obtained better sal- 
aries elsewhere, and the students are the real losers. 

The enrollment in the approximately 600 high schools in Missouri’s 
public schools for 1952-53 was 151,288. There were 36,208 high- 
school students enrolled in vocational education classes during 1952- 
53. That would mean that about 1 out of 4 enrolled in high schools 
throughout the State was provided with vocational education. It is 
thus obvious that we have a long way to go before we provide voca- 
tional education in all the schools of Missouri for all the youth who 
need it. 

With our increasing population, each year finds a larger number of 
youth in our public mM and one of the chief interests of students, 
and that of their parents, is vocational education—through which the 
students can prepare to earn a living when they enter the world of 
work. Many businesses and industrial establishments are calling on 
schools to expand their programs of adult education. This, of course, 
cannot be done without sufficient funds. 

During the postwar years vocational education has in a sense been 
somewhat neglected. While the Vocational Education Act of 1946 
authorizes an annual expenditure of approximately $29 million for 
vocational education, Congress has appropriated amounts falling con- 
siderably short of this figure, thus leaving the schools considerably 
short of needed funds. 

Vocational education is very essential to the general welfare of our 
country. The progress that has been made to the economic good of 
individuals, families, and the country as a whole, since the inception 
of the programs carried on through vocational education cannot be 
measured. It would certainly seem to me that the $29 million figure 
is a necessary Federal contribution to vocational education if we are 
to in any measure keep pace with the growing demand for vocational 
education, and I respectfully urge that the committee favorably con- 


sider this figure. 
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I am grateful to the committee for affording me the privilege of 
appearing in behalf of this appropriation. 
r. Bussy. Thank you, sir. 


Crpren’s Bureau 
WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


F Mr. Bussey. We will hear from Senator Hendrickson, of New 
ersey. 

Gomes Henprickson. Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee today to address myself briefly 
to the budget of the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, as that budget relates to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency in the United States at large. 

During the past 6 months, as you know, the Senate Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency has held numerous hearings to determine the 
nature and extent of this serious social problem and to identify what 
might be done by society to more effectivety combat this problem. 

uring the course of its work, the subcommittee has tapped grass- 
root experience and opinion from every State in the Union. 

We have sought out the advice of experts and that of hundreds of 
citizens’ groups. 

After careful review of this voluminous data, I do not feel that 
primary responsibility for preventing juvenile delinquency resides 
with the Federal Government alone. 

I do most firmly believe, however, that the Federal Government does 
have certain responsibilities in relation to this problem which should 
not be evaded any further and which, to date, have not been effectively 
discharged. 

Mr. Chairman, the causes of juvenile delinquency are not mysterious 
or unknown. A variety of programs designed to help combat the 
problem have withstood the test of time and experience. 

In view of these facts, the subcommittee—and I am largely here, | 
might say, as chairman of that subcommittee—has been shocked to 
discover that what has been learned and proved in one community is 
so little known in others. 

This fact dramatizes the lack of any effective national mechanism 
whereby such information could be made available and used by all 
communities. 

As we pointed out in our subcommittee’s interim report, issued 
March 1, of this year—and I am sure most of the ladies here have read 
and studied that—“the fact of the matter is that the only Federal] 
Agenc y ade assigned the task of assembling the know-how on 
ania elinquency and transmitting it to those working with delin- 
quents is inadequately staffed to do the task.” 

To remedy this failure of the Federal Government to assume its 
rightful responsibility, Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee recom- 
mended that funds be made available to enlarge the consultative 
services of the Children’s Bureau in relation to problems of juvenile 
delinquency. 
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I have not had an opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to review in any 
detail the budget request before the committee or any supplemental 
appropriation which, I understand, has been requested by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and which has been sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget, and I would like to say while I 
am on that subject that I am trying to make an arrangement with the 
Bureau of the Budget so I may be heard over there as well as over 
here. 

I do understand, however, that the appropriation request now 
before you is a minimal figure and that it does not as yet embrace the 
recommendations of my subcommittee as they affect the Children’s 
Bureau. 

Mr. Chairman, by enlarged consultative services for the Children’s 
Bureau, I refer to the creation of certain additional positions devoted 
to full time work with State and local groups concerned with the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Allow me to present one example of the kind of consultation to 
which I refer. 

During the past 2 years the Children’s Bureau, in cooperation 
with the National Probation and Parole Association and the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, developed new and vastly im- 
proved standards for the organization and work of specialized courts 
for children. 

oo are some 2,000 such courts in this country engaged in that 
work. 

Yet in the face of the huge task ahead in transmitting these stand- 
ards into practice with all that is involved in working with and 
interpreting to groups over the country if this is to be achieved, 
the Children’s Bureau has but the part-time service of one man to 
do the job. 

The total Juvenile Delinquency Branch of the Children’s Bureau 
presently consists of 3 professional and 114 secretarial positions. 

It is a shocking thing to me, with the important responsibility 
that they have. I believe that an enlargement of the staff of this 
unit would yield dividends far beyond the modest investment required 
to take this step. 

Mr. Chairman, I might add parenthetically that the best invest- 
ment we made in this session of Congress was the money we appro- 
priated for this juvenile-delinquency study and inquiry. 

I do not think we invested any money in anything else that will 
have the value for the future of our country that that appropriation 
will have. 

Getting back to the Children’s Bureau, Mr. Chairman, the rela- 
tively small additional sum necessary for travel and for the publi- 
cation of informational materials should, of course, be included. 

Such action would not represent a solution to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. It would, however, represent a step which 
the Federal Government must take if it is to assume its rightful 
responsibility in relation to the well-being of these unfortunate chil- 
dren who are in trouble. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman, except that I hope that 
the committee will give this very serious thought. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Senator. 
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VocaTIONAL Epucation 


WITNESS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Bussey. Next is Congressman Trimble. 
Mr. Trimpie. Mr, Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before you to speak for the 
George-Barden appropriation for vocational education. I am pleased 
no end that the same amount for this year has been recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget as for last year. It is my belief, and the 
feeling of my constituents, that more money rather than less is urgently 
needed for vocational education. I, like you men, want to balance the 
budget, but I do not want to do it at the expense of the young people of 
our land. To do so would be a prime example of false economy. Our 
greatest asset is our young people, and we must do all within our 
power to mold them into happy, self-supporting citizens of this land 
of ours. 

Some think that vocational education should be carried on by the 
States and local communities, and that they should no longer have 
financial support from the Government. I disagree with this con- 
clusion. Vocational education is a national responsibility, and we 
must bear our fair share of the financial support or suffer for it. 

The advantage of vocational programs was clearly demonstrated 
prior to and during World War II. Almost overnight these forces 
were geared for traiming personnel to take their places in war plants 
or to produce food for our Armed Forces. Had we not had our vo- 
cational organizations which were already organized on the national 
level, many months would have been required in setting up the ma- 
chinery and recruiting qualified personnel to offer this training. I 
wonder what might have happened to our country had we not had 
vocational training under Federal supervision during that emergency. 
Woe have no way of knowing that a similar emergency will not con- 
front us in the years ahead. Let us always be ready so that if that 
time should come we will be ready to act at once. 

Following the war our vocational personnel was again called upon 
to train our veterans so that they might return to normal life and 
make a decent living in the field of their choice. I am acquainted 
with several young farmers who came back from the war confused 
as to the future, but as a result of institutional on-the-farm training 
are now outstanding farm leaders in their communities. 

In my State many people who left their farms during the time of 
inflation and took jobs in factories and war plants are now returning. 
Many have been away from farm work for 10 years or more. The 
farm machinery being used and the methods being followed have 
changed greatly since they left. Our vocational agriculture instruc- 
tors are encouraging them to enroll in adult classes where they are 
given training in operation, care, and and repair of modern farm 
machinery, and are brought up to date in agricultural practices that 
have proven best in their communities since they left. 

We spend millions of dollars each year gathering experimental 
data of untold value to our farmers, but many communities lack the 
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proper methods of dispersing the information. In my opinion one 
of the best ways of getting this to the farmer is through the vocational 
agriculture teacher. He has the Future Farmers in his high-school 
vocational agriculture classes 114 hours per day, 5 days per week, for 
9 months each year. He then visits the boys on their farms several 
times during the year, including the summer months, where he coun- 
sels with the boy and his parents in helping to plan the long-time farm- 
ing programs of the boys. What better opportunity than this can 
be found for passing on to the farm boys and their dads up-to-the- 
minute experimental data? The trouble that we have is that many 
communities have not yet had the services of an agriculture teacher 
due to the limited funds made available. 

Arkansas, along with many other States, is making a special effort 
to improve the educational facilities of Negroes. As schools improve, 
the Negro children remain in school longer and enrollment increases. 
This is increasing the demand for Negro vocational teachers. We 
believe that our Negro vocational force should be doubled within the 
next 5 years. This will greatly increase the need for additional 
vocational funds. 

The following statistics from my home State, Arkansas, will be of 
interest to you: 

Local programs of vocational education conducted through 
Arkansas public schools in 1952-53 included training for a total of 
74,026 youth and adults distributed in the various fields as follows: 
Agriculture, 28.162; home economies, 37,521; trade and industrial 
education, 6,423: distributive education, 1,920. 

During 1953-54 there are in the local schools of the State a total 
of 864 vocational teachers and counselors whose salaries are reim- 
bursed in part from State and Federal vocational funds. 

The vocational education program in Arkansas, as in other States, 
is financed cooperatively by local schools, the State, and the Federal! 
Government. Arkansas is receiving in 1953-54, $103,264.04 in Fed- 
eral Smith-Hughes funds and $388,453.02 in Federal George-Barden 
funds. The State of Arkansas is paying $1,034,000 on its vocational 
programs. The State and Federal funds are used for maintaining 
a staff at the State level, assisting colleges with teacher training, 
and for reimbursing local school districts 50 percent of the salaries 
of approved vocational teachers in approved programs. During 
1953-54 local school districts are spending approximately $1,300,000 
from local revenue for the salaries of vocational teachers. In addi- 
tion, they bear all other costs of the programs: buildings, equipment, 
supplies, maintenance, and so forth. 

In closing, I urge vou men representing the people of our Nation 
not to impair the vocational education program by reducing the 
George-Barden appropriation for vocational edueation. Task, 
instead, that in the interest of better schools, better-trained citizens, 
and in order that our people may live happier, fuller, more useful 
lives, that you consider increasing the George-Barden appropriations 

I ask permission to insert as a part of the record a letter fro» 
Arthur Johnson, vocational agriculture instructor of the State Voc» 
tional School of Huntsville, Ark. He speaks out of his long years. 
experience : 


Strate VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 
Huntsville, Ark., March 16, 1954. 
Hon. Jim TRIMBLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. TrimBie: I am rather hesitant in writing you this letter. I do not 
recall having ever asked for a personal favor other than available publications 
you have for distribution. Really this is not a personal appeal for economic 
gains. I am in my 21st year of teaching vocational agriculture in the schools 
of northwest Arkansas, and I have served my apprenticeship well. I would 
probably have been much better off financially had I selected some other phase 
of agriculture service. 

I wish it were possible for me to sit down with you and discuss all of the 
good results that I have observed from these years of work. I see young men 
taking their place in the great occupation of farming, putting to use the many 
good practices that are serving to cure the mistakes made by our forefathers. 
You know the Government has spent millions on such programs as soil conserva- 
tion, production marketing, etc., trying to get the adult farmers to put to prac- 
tice the many things that are taught and promoted by the vocational agriculture 
department of our high schools. I have no fight to make against any of the other 
phases of Federal appropriated programs for agriculture. They truly have their 
place, they have served the farmer well, and are continuing this good service. 

I am asking you to go all the way out in supporting our program. Instead of 
a cut in our appropriation for vocational funds, I trust you will fight for restora- 
tion of the full amount of the George-Barden Act. We vocational agriculture 
instructors have been aware of the continuous move for the past several years 
toward the removal of Federal funds for public supported secondary schools. 
The opposition has suggested putting the burden on the local districts for replace- 
ment of subsidized funds. This would be impossible for most of the vocational 
agriculture departments in Arkansas. The need for our rural schools is great 
and any increased local revenue should be applied on the many other needed 
causes. One of the worst evils of our rural program of education is found in 
the primary and elementary departments. We in vocational agriculture would 
not wish to rob this group for a better beginning in their educational career. 

Let us see what would take place if our vocational agriculture programs of 
America were reorganized and made just another academic high school subject. 

1. There would be no practical application. 

2. Thousands of boys with farming programs planned over a long period for the 
purpose of gradually working into farm ownership would be disrupted. 

38. What of the Future Farmers organization, one of the largest rural youth 
organizations in the world? 

4, Personal farmer visits and services would be dropped. 

5. All other phases of adult work would be impossible to continue. 

6. There are millions of dollars worth of shop and laboratory equipment in 
our departments that would no longer serve the cause of vocational agriculture 
instruction for the farm family. 

These are only a few of the facts that should be brought to the attention of 
those who would like to remove all of the practical education from our rural 
youth. I trust you will give this matter your full support. Please inform me 
as to the status of the appropriation. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR JOHNSON, Agricultural Instructor. 


VocatTionaL REHABILITATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am deeply inter- 
ested also in the vocational rehabilitation program and express the 
hope that you men can recommend an appropriation of at least $24 
million to maintain the program in its present status, even though 
much more is needed. Just in order to give you some idea of what the 
situation is in Arkansas, I present the following information : 

In 1953, 1,135 were rehabilitated, which meant their earnings in- 
creased by $114 million annually, and which also means $100,000 sav- 
ings in public-assistance grants annually. The cost of rehabilitation 
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is about $450 per person, a 1-time expenditure. State funds of 
$200,000 per year are available for this work. On June 30, 1953, 3,072 
were receiving rehabilitation help. An additional 2,500 disabled 
adults have applied for this service and are waiting their turn, and 
some 3,000 adults are disabled each year through accident and disease 
who could be rehabilitated if funds were available. In tha State of 
Arkansas, there are about 15,000 disabled adults who need rehabilita- 
tion service if they are to be returned to employment and become self- 
supporting. Under the present program, only about one-third of 
them can be helped. 

From the viewpoint of the Federal contribution, these are the facts 
about the situation in Arkansas: 

In the 1954 appropriation of $24 million for this work, Arkansas 
received $364,259.02. However, in the bill was the following language: 
Provided further, That the amount apportioned to a State for fiscal 1955 shall 
not exceed $1 for each 75 cents contributed by the State for the same purpose. 

If this is not repealed, it will result in a reduction of the allotment to 
Arkansas of $90,000, and a resulting reduction of 20 percent in the 
number of disabled who can be served in the State. 

To remedy the situation, I think the following three steps should be 
taken : 

1. Appropriate at least $24 million to maintain the present program. 

2. Remove the restrictive language in the 1954 appropriation bill. 

3. Expand the program along the lines ceased by the President. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, sir. 


VocaTIONAL Epucarion 


WITNESS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Bussey. Next we have Congressman Hillelson. 
Mr. Hitxerson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
uppreciate the opportunity to apeeee here today in order to give the 
facts concerning my State of Missouri in relation to appropriations 
that are necessary for the continued work of vocational education. 
Following are some of the facts which I should like to call to your 
attention : 

1. The 2-year drought has reduced the income of people in rural 
Missouri and for this reason it is difficult for them to pay additional 
school taxes. 

2. Because the governor vetoed a supplementary appropriation of 
$914 million for the schools, State funds to operate school programs 
are already critically short. If Federal funds are curtailed, this will 
make the general school situation even worse. 

3. The program of reorganization of school districts, leading to 
larger school service areas and hence better school facilities for all the 
children, is continuing in the State at a rapid rate. About the first 
demand which a reorganized district makes on the State department 
of education is for the allocation of State and Federal funds for voca- 
tional programs. In an effort to comply with these requests, reim- 
bursements to local schools have been progressively reduced over the 
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vocational teachers. 

4. Each year finds a larger number of youth in our public schools 
and one of their chief interests, and that of their parents, is in voca- 
tional education through which they can prepare to earn a living 
when they enter the world of work. 

5. Many business and industrial establishments are calling on the 
schools to expand their programs of adult education. In order (o 
meet this essed and those explained above, we shall need more George- 
Barden funds, not less. 

During the postwar years vocational education has been neglected 
in a way, in favor of expenditures for defense and foreign aid. While 
the George-Barden Act of 1946 autlrorizes an expenditure of over 
$29 million for vocational education Congress has always appropriated 
less, leaving the schools short by several million dollars. 

I hope that the committee will see fit to recommend appropriations 
for the full amount this year. 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Congressman Hillelson, for your state- 
ment, 


VocaTIonaAL Epucation 
WITNESS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Bussey. Next we have Congressman Elliott from the State of 
Alabama. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, | 
appreciate this privilege of appearing before you again in behalf of 
adequate appropriations for a continued and strengthened program 
of aid to the States for vocational education. 

I have some familiarity with the great good that has come from the 
penetem of vocational education. The district I represent, Sevent! 
Alabama, is a highly rural district. The vocational educational pro- 
gram has achieved wonderful results in the district. As someone has 
said, its various programs of vocational agriculture, vocational home 
economics, and trade and industrial education fit an agricultural 
district like a glove. 

I was disturbed and disappointed when I saw that the President 
in his budget message had requested only $1714 million for this pro- 
gram for the 1955 fiscal year, which begins on July 1. This request 
would have cut the funds by $1,173,261 below last year. A dynamic 
America, attuned to the needs of its people, does not need a cut in a 

rogram like this, which is productive of so much good. I took some 

eart when I observed that the President had recently revised the 
budget so as to request $18,673,261 for the program next year, This 
is the same amount expended on the program this year. 

At the outset, I want to urge this committee to recommend no less 
than the $18,673,261, recently requested by the President. To recom- 
mend any less would be to go backward, and American education is 
today taking too many backward steps, without the Congress aiding 
further in the process. 


years, resulting in the reduction of teachers’ salaries and the loss of 
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Primarily, I want to urge this committee to recommend for ap- 
propriation a greatly increased sum for vocational education. This is 
a wonderful program. It touches the lives of millions of boys and 
girls throughout America. It pays big dividends, both in the creation 
of a national pool of specific skills and in direct returns to the Treas- 
ury of increased taxes from the increased earnings of American 
young men and women who have the benefit of this program. 

No, Mr. Chairman, we do not need to go backward. We need to go 
forward. In the State of Alabama there is an immediate need for 
427 additional teaching units. This need embraces 80 additional 
teaching units in trade and industrial education, 26 in distributive 
education, 201 in homemaking education, and 120 in agricultural 
education. These needs are recognized by State and county superin- 
tendents of education, board members, teachers, and the citizens of 
the various communities of the State. As Alabama moves forward 
in the progress she is destined to have, there will be needs in addition 
to these. Local boards of education have requested funds to meet 
these needs, but Alabama is unable to supply the needs even with full 
Federal assistance. A poor State, like Alabama, with an average per 
capita income considerably below $1,000, simply does not have the 
money with which to institute these new departments of vocationa! 
education. It may be a surprise to you, Mr. Chairman, to know that 
the people of Alabama spend more of their income on the education 
of their children than do 26 other States in this Union. Alabama 
is making a valiant effort to educate its children. It cannot go 
forward to meet its needs in this field without continued Federal 
assistance. 

The congressional] district, which I have the honor to represent, has 
48 units of vocational agriculture. It has 44 units of home economics, 
8 units of trade and industrial education, and 1 unit of distributive 
education. We are proud of the departments, and we are challenged, 
Mr. Chairman, by the fact that we need immediately 12 new units of 
vocational agriculture, 17 units of home economics, and 4 units of 
trade and industrial education. When we deny the opportunities 
inherent in these programs, to the boys and girls of these schools 
that so badly need these courses, we are preventing them from re- 
ceiving training that would enable them to do a better job of making a 
living in the future. This is false economy, as I shall try to show a bit 
later. There is no section of our economic life so fraught with risk 
as is agriculture. American agriculture is today in the midst of a 
revolution, which continues to move forward in ever-changing propor- 
tions. Vocational agriculture in Alabama, an in my area, is making 
a great contribution by training young men to become scientific, pro- 
gressive, skilled, and successful farmers. In addition, it is giving 
training to adults which is demanded by the constantly changing 
agricultural picture. Farming has become highly competitive. The 
falling prices of farm products over the past year, together with the 
rising prices of the things the farmer has to buy, makes it absolutely 
necessary that the farmer has the opportunity to acquire the latest 
information in the field of agriculture and that he apply this informa- 
tion to the task at hand. 

I have had the opportunity of observing the work in vocational 
agriculture, and the work of the Future Farmers of America in north 
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Alabama, and I shudder to think of the long time economic and socia| 

consequences that would follow upon the discontinuance of any of this 
program. Certainly, I will be sure that no act of mine contributes 
to the discontinuance of any part of the program. At the same time, 
when we withhold a similar opportunity from other boys and girls 
in other schools where the need is as great and where the desire for 
the program is as great, we engage in the rankest form of 
discrimination. 

Vocational homemaking classes for girls and for young women who 
are homemakers are offered in many of the high schools in the dis- 
trict which I serve. Mr. Chairman, they should be offered in every 
high school, and every high-school girl should have an opportunity 
to study home economics under a trained person, who visits in the 
home and helps each girl put into effect in her home the things that 
have been learned in classes. Homemakers also face many new and 
complex problems, and I believe it is our duty and obligation to pro- 
vide service so that they will be able to secure the kind of help that 
is needed in solving the many problems that arise in rearing a family 
under present-day conditions. We must not forget, Mr. Chairman, 
that the family is the basic unit of western civilization. Anything 
that we do to strengthen the family, directly or indirectly, contributes 
to the ayy of America. 

Today, Alabama has a surplus farm population, brought about by 
increased use of farm machinery and improved equipment and the 
use of better farming methods. We are consistently having new in- 
dustry come into the State. The first thing an industry wants to 
know is the possibility of hiring trained people in a given area. Our 
trade and industrial educational group is doing a wonderful job, but 
I foresee many demands beyond our present programs in trade and 
industrial education, which cannot. be met unless we have increased 
funds. Trades and industrial education courses in the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Alabama are doing a good job and people are 
being employed as a result of this training, and these same people are 
earning more money by virtue of this training. Likewise, these same 
pepe are paying more Federal taxes and more State taxes, by virtue 
of their larger income. 

On January 7, 1954, in his state of the Union message, the Presi- 
dent declared “Youth—our greatest resource—is being seriously neg- 
lected in a vital respect. The Nation as a whole is not preparing 
teachers or building schools fast enough to keep up with the increase 
in our population.” I think, Mr. Chairman, there is no one here to- 
day who would quarrel with that masterful statement. America’s 
strength is largely measured by her schoolrooms. Today, America 
has hundreds of thousands of fewer schoolrooms than she needs. I 
know of no place today that money can be taken from elementary and 
secondary school programs to be used for vocational educational pur- 
poses. So, any decrease or withdrawal of Federal aid for vocational 
education will undoubtedly result in a decrease in vocational education 
in the Nation. Who suffers if this great program goes backward, or to 
extend the thought, who suffers if this program remains static and 
does not move forward to fulfill the needs of America’s boys and 

girls? Obviously, the young people who fail to receive the training 
on how to make a living, the young people who fail to receive training 
to provide a good home, and the young people who fail to receive the 
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training necessary to prepare themselves to take their rightful places 
in this Nation. ‘Adults will also suffer. 

On a national scale, it is estimated that 15,652 additional depart- 
ments of vocational education are needed in the schools of this coun- 
try. To man these departments by competent teachers would cost 
this Nation of our $62 million. Someone has estimated that if the ; 
Federal Government appropriated an additional $11 million for this 
program, and if the States appropriated funds to the program in the 
same proportion that they now do, it would cause about $62 million 
of new money to move into this program. I hope the committee will 
give consideration to the proposition that the Foie <i ge of $10 
million of additional Federal funds might have the effect of meeting 
America’s needs in this field. 

The threat of communism casts a cloud across our country. There 
is no better way to fight communism than to train people to live well 
and do a good job. America’s strength lies in the opportunity it pro- 
vides for the individual. Undoubtedly, Russia and her satellites 
would be pleased to see this Nation adopt a shortsighted policy of cur- 
tailing programs of this kind. They would like to see us become care- 
less and indifferent in regard to vocational education, because they 
recognize it is one of the sources of our strength. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that this subcommittee vote at least $25 
million for this program. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, sir. 


VocaTionaL EpucatTion 
WITNESS 


HON. JAMES S. GOLDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Bussey. We will hear next from Congressman Golden, of 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Gotpen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
wish to appear before you and to urge the chairman and members of 
your subcommittee to include in your bill the full sum requested by 
the Bureau of the Budget, namely $29 million for vocational educa- 
tion. 

It is my belief that this program has done and is doing more good 
for our people than most any other program authorized by the 
Congress. In my home State of Kentucky and in my own congres- 
sional district, many young men and young women have received 
good, practical educations that are useful to them through vocational 
education. Many of these young men and young women learn prac- 
tical trades and businesses that equip them so that they not only 
make a living for themselves, but make useful contributions to the 
communities in which they live. This program enables them to be 
self-supporting and to become right away taxpaying citizens, it 
enables them to work and earn and create, and it is not long until 
the Federal Government receives returns in the way of taxes paid 
by larger earning capacities and by the creation of additional wealth 
that returns to the Federal Government all of the expense of the 
program. 
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Many of the young men and young women in my district—and | 
believe it is true all over the United States—would not have an oppor. 
tunity to learn a trade if this program is curtailed and reduced. The 
program is well established, it is well managed, it is helping thou- 
sands of young men and young women, it makes better citizens out of 
them and enables them to become self-supporting, and I urge this 
honorable committee to report out a bill carrying the full amount re- 
quested, so as to continue the vocational-education program as it has 
been carried on in the past. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, sir, for your statement. 


VocatrionaL Epucatrion 


WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Bussey. We will hear next from Congressman Cole, of Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate very much this opportunity to appear before you in support of 
an increased appropriation for vocational education under the George- 
Barden Act. 

Last year it was my privilege to visit schools in my district and ob- 
serve firsthand the operation of the vocational-education program. 
As you all know, my congressional district is a part of the bread- 
basket of our Nation as most of it pertains to agriculture. I saw 
there farm boys learning to repair and overhaul farm tractors and 
other farm equipment which, in this day and age of mechanized farm 
operation, is highly essential knowledge. I saw other young men 
learning to be automobile mechanics; still others learning to be tin- 
smiths. I saw young girls learning the art of dressmaking, others 
learning how to plan and prepare meals and become proficient in the 
management of a household. I saw young girls preparing for a ca- 
reer as receptionists in a doctor’s office, and still others pursuing a 
business education. This program, as you know, covers agricultural 
education, business education, distributive education, guidance, home 
economics education, industrial arts education, rehabilitation, and 
trade and industrial education. 

After seeing this program in operation I am convinced that it car- 
ries an essential part of a well-rounded education necessary to pre- 
pare the youth of our Nation to cope with the problem of being self- 
sustaining. It is a program that should be expanded rather than 
curtailed. 

As you doubtless know, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
proposes to cut funds for vocational education 6.4 percent below the 
amount appropriated last year. If this is done, our vocational pro- 
grams in Missouri will suffer seriously. Following are some facts 
which I would like to call to your attention : 

1. The 2-year drought and drastic reduction in farm prices have 
reduced the income of the people in rural Missouri, and for this 
reason it is difficult for them to pay school taxes and almost impossible 
for schools to pass additional levies for local school support. 
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2. Because the Governor of Missouri vetoed a supplementary ap- 
propriation of $914 million for the schools, State funds to operate 
school programs are already critically short. If Federal funds are 
curtailed, this will make the general school situation even worse. 

3. The program of reorganization of school districts, leading to 
larger school service areas and hence better school facilities for all the 
children, is continuing in the State at a rapid rate. About the first 
demand which a reorganized district makes on the State department 
of education is for the allocation of State and Federal funds for 
vocational programs. In an effort to comply with these requests, 
reimbursements to local schools have been progressively reduced over 
the years, resulting in the reduction of teachers’ salaries and the loss 
of vocational teachers. When these teachers leave the schools they 
generally obtain better salaries elsewhere, and the children are the 
losers. There were roughly 600 high schools in Missouri in 1952-53. 
Their offerings and enrollments in vocational education were as 


follows: 


Teachers Youth Adults 


Agricultural education 250 11, 142 9, 142 
Distributive education. 130 2, 44 1,611 
Home economics 312 17, 760 10, 836 
Trade and industrial education. - 423 4, 762 | 6, 248 

1,115 36, 208 27, 837 


Thus, it is obvious that we have a long way to go before we provide 
vocational education in all the schools of Missouri for all the youth and 
adults who need it. 

4. Each year finds a large number of youth in our public schools 
and one of their chief interests, and that of their parents, is in voca- 
tional education through which they can prepare to earn a living when 
they enter the world of work. 

5. Many business and educational establishments are calling on the 
schools to expand their programs of adult education. In order to meet 
this need and those explained above, we shall need more George- 
Barden funds, not less. 

During the postwar years vocational education has been neglected, 
in a way, in favor of expenditures for defense and foreign aid. That 
is, while the George-Barden Act of 1946 authorizes an expenditure of 
over $29 million for vocational education, Congress has appropriated 
only about $19 million, leaving the schools short by $10 million. Ten 
million is really a small item in the total Federal budget. Vocational 
education is essential to the general welfare and the common defense. 
The additional investment in our own youth and our own productive 
know-how ought to be considered, I think, as we reduce appropriations 
for defense and foreign aid. 

Therefore, gentlemen, I earnestly urge that you approve the appro- 
pees of the full $29 million for vocational education, as authorized 

y the George-Barden Act. 

Again, permit me to thank you for this opportunity to appear 
before you. 

Mr. Bussey. Congressman we thank you for your statement. The 
committee always appreciates testimony from members who have dem- 
onstrated their sincere interest in these programs, and you have cer- 
tainly done that, Mr. Cole, on many occasions. 
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VocaTionaL Epucation 
WITNESS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Bussey. Next is our colleague from Missouri, Mr. Moulder. 

Mr. Moutper. The vocational education program is one of the most 
important and beneficial programs for which Federal funds are con- 
tributed. Instead of reducing the appropriation for this worthy 
program we should increase Federal funds for further expansion of 
vocational education. No other part of the curriculum offered in our 
schools has contributed more to our strong national economy and hig) 
standard of living than the vocational education program. It pre- 

ares a student for economic efficiency. Throughout history an intel- 
F ent and productive citizenry has been essential in the production 
of our wealth, resources, and the power and influence of our great 
Nation. And it is needed today more than ever. Our school enroll- 
ment increases approximately 244 million each year, therefore we need 
more vocational education facilities and Congress surely will appro- 

riate the full amount of $29.3 million as authorized by the Vocational 

ducation Act of 1946. 

At this point I quote our distinguished Governor, Phil M. Donnelly 
of Missouri: 

There is, in my opinion, further need for the promotion and development of 
vocational education in Missouri. It is quite apparent that the elimination of 
Federal funds for vocational education, even on a gradual basis, would wreak 
severe hardships on Missouri schools. 

If Federal funds for vocational education are decreased or eliminated, schoo! 
boards will be faced with the problem of recommending to their voters either 
increased local school levies or the elimination of vocational programs. For 
instance, to recommend the elimination of a vocational agriculture program in 
a rural community would be a difficult step for a superintendent and the board 
of education to take. 

On a long-term basis, I think we would not expect increased State funds to 
compensate for the loss in Federal funds. In fact, it is entirely probable that 
State funds might likewise be reduced or eliminated. Should State funds be 
increased to compensate for the loss of Federal vocational funds, the State appro- 
priations for nonvocational education would be reduced in the same amount, 
and the whole educational program of the State would be affected adversely. 


From all over the country have come reports of the need to expand 
vocational education opportunities. Serving the country in peace- 
time and emergency by helping to train flay aitay citizens, voca- 
tional education is a vital link in the chain of national security. Now, 


more than ever before, there is urgent need to provide more and better 
facilities for vocational education. 

I respectfully urge this committee to approve and report an appro- 
»riation bill providing $29.3 million as authorized by the Vocational 
‘dueation Act. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, sir. We will keep your statement in mind 

when we consider this item. 
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VocatTionaL Epucation 


WITNESS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Bussey. It is a pleasure to hear now from our colleague, Mr. 
Marshall, of Minnesota. 

Mr. Marswauy. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to 5 before your 
subcommittee in support of funds for the vocational-education pro- 
gram. The need for this popular and worth-while program has been 
well established. 

I have been interested in this program for many years, and regard 
it as one of our finest examples of Federal-State-local cooperation for 
a common purpose. The work done in the field of agriculture, with 
which I am most familiar, has been and still is outstanding. 

Since the late 1920’s the agricultural enrollment has steadily in- 
creased from around 100,000 to over 700,000 farm youths. I am sure 
that this has helped the remarkable advance of agriculture which 
today makes it possible for fewer farmers to feed more people at less 
cost than ever before. This program has helped to bring the now-how 
from the laboratory and experiment station to the farm. It has kept 
young farmers abreast of the great developments of science which have 
helped to make American agriculture the efficient enterprise it is 
today. 

It is true that the very abundance of our production has given rise 
to new problems in our time. With our population growing at an 
unprecedeted rate, many of these problems are temporary, and in a few 
short years American farmers wit have to feed a fifth person for every 
four we feed today. But even in this period of accumulating surpluses 
it is important that our farm families continue to improve their meth- 
ods of producing quality products and they need to take advantage of 
letter marketing procedures. 

The increasing mechanization of the family farm demands new skills 
and new training for young farmworkers. Agriculture has become a 
highly complex enterprise requiring scientific and mechanical know]l- 
edge that the farmer of 50 years ago did not need or could not use. 
That young farmers want this training is attested to by the rapidly 
increasing enrollment in agricultural courses in our high schools. 

We need only see the enthusiasm with which local school districts are 
cooperating in this program to realize that farmers themselves feel 
that it is fulfilling a prime need in the rural community today. 

The House, in its wisdom, saw fit to provide the budget request for 
the research and extension activities of the Department of Agriculture 
when our subcommittee brought the agricultural appropriation bill 
before the House. The sentiment expressed in the House, you will 
recall, was overwhelmingly in favor of increasing these funds over 
the committee recommendations. , 

Vocational education is of equal importance and is intimately re- 
lated to these activities. Ifthe results of research are to be brought to 
the farm community so that the utmost benefit can be obtained, what 
better way is there than through our established educational system. 
Last week when the House considered a number of bills from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor concerning the problems facing our 
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echools today, it was repeatedly pointed out that more attention must 
be given to vocational education. 

The trained labor force of this Nation is basic to both our economic 
growth in time of peace and the effectiveness of our defense in time of 
war. Modern science has revolutionized our industry and agriculture 
and each year news skills and new experience are needed by the men 
and women who leave our schools to take their place in the shops and on 
the farms of our country. 

Certainly it is a sound investment in our national security and our 
national prosperity to train young people to take their place in our 
society ready to earn their livelihood at the trade of their choice. 

Vocational education in Minnesota and in my district has brought 
about substantial gains which have benefited all of our people. Young 
men and women who become interested and trained in their work early 
give stability to the community and take their place as citizens with- 
out indecision and wasted years. At the same time, their training 
benefits the business and industry of the community. Because the 
benefits of good training in agriculture, trades, industry, and home 
economics are so widespread, it is entirely proper that the Federal, 
State, and local governments should cooperate in this endeavor. 

Mr. Chairman, I am certain the committee recognizes the need for 
adequate funds to carry out the Federal responsibility in this program. 
I want to thank you for the privilege of appearing today and for the 
courtesy I have always received in the past and I also want to express 
my appreciation for the support you have given to vocational educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you for that statement, Congressman. 


VocaTIoNAL Epucation 
WITNESS 


HON. OREN HARRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Busnry. Next we will hear from our colleague from Arkansas, 
Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity of appearing before this committee in the inter- 
est of a program with which I know you are very familiar, vocational! 
education. 

This committee is quite familiar with my interest in vocational! 
education. You will recall my appearance before you a year ago 
asking for sufficient funds to carry on this most worthwhile program. 
I am here again today in further support of the program and urge 
your favorable consideration of adequate funds for next year as you 
mark up this bill and report it to the House. 

You are well aware of the fact that the George-Barden Act, provid- 
ing for vacational educaiton authorized an annual appropriation of 
not to exceed $29 million. These funds are to be made available for 
Ps ment to the various States to carry out this program. I do not 

ieve Congress has ever appropriated the total sum authorized. 

L appreciate the sympathetic interest and attitude of this committee, 
and I fully realize the conflicting desires that some of you may have 
in connection with the need of funds for this purpose, the responsi- 
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bility and participation of the Federal Government in such programs 
and the condition of our national budget. 

Last year the appropriation for this program, I believe, was about 

$181 million. Selemaintts. Congress passed Public Law 286, which 
required each department to provide for its penalty mail. This re- 
duced the actual payment to the States by some $300,000 and made 
available for the program a little more than $18 million for this fiscal 
year. 
’ As I understand the Bureau of the Budget originally recommended 
$1714 million for the next fiscal year. This would mean about $875,- 
000 less than the amount appropriated a year ago for this fiscal year. 
Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, this apparent trend 
toward a program of this kind to me is somewhat discouraging. In 
all frankness, does it mean that this administration is unfavorable to 
this program? Recognizing the accomplishment during these years, 
I do not believe it at all. I am sure it is more of a desire toward econ- 
omy. Ihave quite a feeling in this respect myself. 

I have had reports which are encouraging that the President has 
submitted a supplemental appropiration and recognizing the impor- 
tance of this program has recommended that the budget be increased 
from the siti, million submitted this year to $18,600,000. This 
would certainly be more consonant with the purposes and intent of the 
program as authorized years ago by Congress. I want to join in 
support of this action. 

T have given a great deal of study and time to this program. In 
fact, shortly after the program was initiated under the Smith-Hughes 


Act of 1917, I had the experience of a 1-year course in high school 
under it. 
I thoroughly agree with the viewpoint and farsighted thinking of 
our predecessors who initiated this legislation, when — ointed out : 
e 


1. That vocational education is essential to national 
2. That vocational education is a national problem ; 


3. That vocational education is too expensive for States and local 
schools alone ; and 

4. That funds spent for vocational education are a wise investment. 

During these years I believe the result of this program has proved 
these purposes and that our country has been greatly benefited by it. 

That vocational education is essential to national defense has been 
proved many times. When the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 was being 
debated and the legislative history made, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Dallinger, made the following important statements. 


He said: 


Throughout the last session of Congress the question uppermost in our minds 
was that of national preparedness. We were particularly concerned and the 
people of the country were particularly concerned with military and naval 
preparedness. 

This bill establishes a kind of national preparedness that is not destructive, but 
constructive. Its wise administration will inevitably result in an abundant 
food supply and hence a lower cost of living for the masses of our people. 
In short, it is a wise, comprehensive, and farsighted piece of legislation for 
the common welfare of the people of the United States. * * * 

And * * * in this bill the power of Congress to encourage and aid the States 
in agricultural and technical education can be implied plainly from these same 
two clauses in the Constitution, because today one of the greatest factors in 
preparedness, in raising and supporting an Army and providing for and main- 
taining a Navy, is the question of an adequate food supply for this country in 
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any emergency that may arise. Moreover, one of the greatest factors in raising 
and supporting an Army and providing and maintaining a Navy is the existence 
of a sufficient number of men trained in the industrial arts, and in that particular 
we in this country are sorely lacking, Mr. Chairman. 

We learned with World War IT the wisdom of the planning outlines 
in the above quotations. When this Nation faced World War IJ, it 
did not have a sufficient number of skilled workers, and its agricultural] 

roduction was not high enough to meet war needs; but the Nation 
had in its vocational education program operating in the public schools 
the key to these two problems. Through this program it trained vast 
numbers of workers to produce munitions, service fighting equipment, 
and to produce and conserve food. 

It is hoped, of course, that we will never again face such a problem; 
but we don’t fail to maintain an Army and Navy, and we can’t afford 
to fail to maintain an efficient program of vocational education either. 
Regarding vocational education as a national problem, Representative 
Hughes, of Georgia, made the following statements in supporting 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917: 


It is the duty of the National Government, insofar as it does not interfere with 
the constitutional rights of the States, “to promote the general welfare.” * * * 
The greatest resource of any nation is the undeveloped skill and vocational 
possibilities of its population * * * Vocational training is especially needed 


to prevent waste of human labor, which is the most destructive form of 
extravagance of which a nation can be guilty. 


Representative Hughes said further: 


Because of its its extreme mobility labor, particularly that which is skilled 
and is therefore in great demand, has taken on a national character. A man may 
be born in Indiana, trained a worker in Massachusetts, and spend his days as a 
machinist in California. A State cannot be expected to devote large sums from 
her public revenues to the making of good workmen for the benefit of other 
States. Only out of a common fund like the National Treasury can the burden 
be equalized and adjusted to that each State may in justice be expected to meet 
the obligation resting upon its schools. 

Our labor force is even more mobile than it was in 1917. More in- 
dustrial organizations have branches in several States. We have seen 
the value of a national program of vocational education, rather than 
48 separate disintegrated, unrelated programs. We have in the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America alone a fine evidence of a national program. 
Without Federal aid to vocational education we never would have 
had such an organization, such a powerful factor in the agricultural 
production of this Nation. The same is true of the Future Home- 
makers of America, and the Distributive Education Clubs of America. 

Let’s turn now to the point that vocational education is too expensive 
for States and local schools alone. 


Back in 1917, when Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act, Repre- 
sentative Towner of Iowa said: 


It is admitted that vocational teaching is expensive. The requisite apparatus 
and material make it so. But on the other hand there is no other form of 
education that makes so immediate and so large financial returns. 

Our local schools and our State have demonstrated their interest 
in vocational education, and their willingness to put into it as much 
local and State money as possible. At the present time Arkansas 
is providing twice as much money as it is receiving Federal money. 
Local districts are providing the plant, equipment, maintenance, and 
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one-half of the salary of the local teacher. But most local district 
taxes and certainly State revenues have reached the saturation point. 
If Congress reduces Arkansas’ allocation of Federal vocational funds 
1 penny, my State will suffer; and, if Congress just holds the line on 
funds, there is no opportunity to meet any of the vast expansion needs. 
Our schools are bursting at the seams, and finances are terribly 
strained. We cannot afford to reduce an appropriation for so basic 
a program as vocational education, and increase other appropria- 
tions that are worthy but not the very heart of our Nation’s economy 
and security. 

In conclusion, I cannot stress too strongly the fact that vocational 
education is a wise investment. We cannot afford to be “pennywise 
and pound foolish” in this matter. There are those who obviously 
feel that we cannot afford to appropriate adequately for this program. 
In my opinion, we cannot afford not to appropriate adequately for it. 

In 1917, Representative Madden, of Illinois, said: 

If we are going to seriously enter upon the question of preparedness in this 
country, let us begin by educating our children with a vocational or practical 
education in the right way. It would be the realest blessing and good we could 
confer upon the American people, and would be of great and lasting benefit to 
the Republic. We would get more for the dollars we would spend in that way 
than if invested in any other way. 

Representative Hughes’ statement is so true, that— 

* * * Vocational training is especially needed to prevent waste of human 
labor, which is the most destructive form of extravagance of which a nation 
can be guilty. 

Our investment in vocational education has helped tremendously 
to bring about saving of our soil and forests through trained scientific 
young farmers. It has meant savings and better living to many fam- 
ilies through teaching girls to make things for their own homes, to 
plan family budgets, and so forth. It has produced self-supporting, 
efficient workers in industry and business. 

A concrete example of the value of this investment is a survey in 
Arkansas of the distributive education students. These students, who 
spend part of their time in training on the job, paid 4 times as much 
in Federal income tax in 1 year as the schools in Arkansas received 
for distributive education. Imagine how much more they will pay 
after they have completed their training and started on successful 
careers. 

Today our vocational education program has grown until it is 
ready to use wisely and effectively $29,300,000 annually as authorized 
by the George-Barden Act of 1946. In 1917 Representative Austin, 
in referring to the first annual appropriation of the Smith-Hughes 
Act, said: 

It really ought to be at least $30 million for the first year instead of $500,000. 


If Congress appropriates $29,300,000 for vocational education for 
1954-55, it will reap vast returns, economically and socially, in 
Arkansas. 

Mr. Bussey. The committee is indeed fortunate in having such a 
fine statement presented, Mr. Harris. We want you to know we will 
keep your remarks in mind when we come to marking up the bill. 
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Vocation an REHABILITATION 


Mr. Bussey. The committee is in receipt of a statement of Con- 
gressman Albert of Oklahoma, concerning vocational rehabilitation, 
which will be made a part of the record also. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CARL ALBERT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before your committee regarding certain restrictive language con- 
tained in the 1954 appropriation for vocational rehabilitation. As I understand 
it, this language would make it impossible, during the fiscal year 1955, for a 
State to receive more than $1 for each 75 cents contributed by it for this purpose. 
This language would cut the vocational education program to the tune of $69,000 
in my State and $3,800,000 nationally. This comes at a time when Oklahoma 
is powerless to do anything about it. Our legislature does not meet until Jan- 
uary and it will be months before anything could be done about it. 

The result is that this untimely amendment will disrupt a program that is 
working so well, as the committee knows, and is returning so much to our coun- 
try for the dollars invested. It makes assets out of liabilities. It changes peo- 
ple who may be burdens on the taxpayers to useful, independent taxpaying 
citizens. To say nothing of the humanitarian aspects of this program, it is 
actually a moneymaking idea. Surely this committee will not disrupt a thing 
that is doing so much at so little cost. 

I urge the committee not to tie this program down with restrictive language. | 
hope adequate appropriations to enable the States to carry out at least a mini- 
mum program will be recommended to the House. 


VocaTIONAL EpucaTIon 


Mr. Bussey. Our colleague, Congressman McCarth pe Minnesota, 


has submitted a statement to the committee which wil 
of the record at this — 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


made a part 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO THE HoUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH, 
WELFARE, AND SECURITY BY REPRESENTATIVE EUGENE J. McCartuy, Fourtu 
Drsrrict, St. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the following report on the 
vocational programs of the St. Paul public schools demonstrates the manner in 
which such programs serve the community and, more indirectly, the Nation. In 
outlining the problems of the schools, the report is typical of other cities in the 
United States. Finally, in my opinion, the report demonstrates the justification 
for Federal assistance in terms of the willingness of the local community to 
accept their obligations in the support of their educational systems. I am happy 
to submit the report for the consideration of the committee and I urge that serious 
attention be given to the recommendation contained in the report. 


A REpPoRT ON THE VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE St. PAuL Pusiic SCHOOLS 


I, SCHOOL FINANCES PROBLEM 


The St. Paul public schools are similar to the public schools throughout the 
United States in that they are operating with much the same problems: (1) An 
ever-increasing school population, (2) a shortage of school buildings, (3) in- 
creased costs in building, equipment, supplies, books, and teachers’ salaries, and 
(4) taxes and bond issues not adequate to meet the increased enrollments and 
costs. Coupled with this is: (1) A changed pattern of secondary education 
that emphasizes education of all youth in the secondary public school, and (2) 
with this we have a different curriculum requiring new types of teachers, equip- 
ment, and classrooms. This trend of public education calls for a tremendous 
increase in vocational education facilities. Previously, the secondary school 
primarily trained youth for college entrance. Now the secondary school also 
trains a larger and larger number for entrance into employment. 
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Il. THE SIZE AND COSTS OF ST. PAUL’S PROGRAMS 


The 1952-53 St. Paul public schools vocational programs enrolled approxi- 
mately 4,199 adults and 2,745 secondary school youth. 

Fifty-nine full-time teachers and 152 part-time evening teachers taught these 
courses in trades and industrial, business, and distributive, and homemaking 
education. The total cost of vocational salaries was $439,458. The Federal 
Government contributed $33,942, the State of Minnesota $174,554, and the St. 
Paul public schools $230,962. Besides this the St. Paul public schools contributed 
sufficient funds to provide for capital outlay, plant maintenance, plant opera- 
tion, items toward the clerical and administrative operation of the vocational 
programs, amounting to over 50 percent of the overall costs. 

Our secondary school population during the school year 1952-53 was approxi- 
mately 8,000 students. In 1959-60 it is estimated to be 10,100—a growth of 20 
percent. It is estimated that there will be further increases after that. It is 
reasonable to assume that the vocational programs will increase a minimum of 
20 percent by 1959-60. 

It is hoped that in the near future the school authorities will be able to build 
a.new vocational high school to house 1,200 day students and 5,000 adults in 
evening programs. This project alone will more than double the number of day 
vocational schoolteachers. It will aid in housing an expanded adult program. 

The business and distributive education programs in St. Paul were initiated 
fh years ago. The day high school cooperative programs have 7 teachers and 200 
students in 3 high schools. We have nine high schools in St. Paul—thus consider- 
able growth is possible in this type of program. 

The adult evening program in the business and distributive occupations served 
911 people in 50 different courses. The program costs were $40,000. 

At the present time the high-school homemaking enrollment is 1,954 girls. 
This program will grow in proportion as overall school population grows. St. 
Vaul’s equipment needs are great for the home economics program. Most of the 
high schools need new equipment 

The evening adult homemaking program's enrollment during 1952-53 was 
744 adults. This adult program is ir the process of expansion. 

The boys’ day trades school began operations in 1919. During 1952-53, 279 
boys were enrolled in 19 trades programs. The total salaries for this program 
amounted to $116,656. Of this the State government contributed $50,530 and the 
Federal Government $3,227. This program is housed in an inadequate building. 

The girl’s trades program was begun in 1942. During 1952-53 it enrolled 210 
girls. Approximately one-half of the girls were enrolled full time while the 
rest were enrolled for 1, 2, or 3 hours daily. The total salaries for this program 
totaled $27,400. The Federal Government contributed $1,230 while the Minne- 
sota government contributed $13,200. 

The high school cooperative part-time program in trades is only 5 years old. 
It was launched in 1949. Today, 4 high schools offer the program to 99 boys. 
The salaries paid by the school system total $17,400. The Federal Government 
pays $1,100 and the Minnesota government pays $4,350 toward this training. 
This program is in its infancy. 

The trade and industrial evening program began in 1919 but it expanded in 
1946 with the return of World War II veterans. Last year the program served 
2,550 journeymen and apprentices. A staff of 3 supervisors and 94 instructors 
operated the program in 4 school buildings. The total salaries were $81,900. 
The Federal share was $15,000 and the State of Minnesota share was $35,000. 


Ill, CONCLUSIONS 


St. Paul contributed in 1952-53, $230,962 alone toward vocational instructors’ 
and supervisors’ salaries, while the Federal Government contributed $33,942. 
It is generally conceded that educational costs will increase next year by 10 
percent in Minnesota. Coupled with a trend toward a larger school population 
we can expect to spend 20 percent more in 1954-55 than we did in 1952-53 for 
vocational programs. 

In addition to the large amount of money being spent by St. Paul in support 
of its vocational education program, the city of St. Paul must also assume the 
responsibility of providing adequate building facilities, a new vocational school 
building will add tremendously to the amount already being spent and it seems 
unlikely that our local citizens will be able to assume a greater share of the 
promotional and instructional costs in addition to operating and new building 
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costs. We believe that instead of Congress giving consideration to a cut in 
the Federal moneys for vocational education, every consideration should be 
given to increasing the Federal appropriation to the amount of $29 million. 


VocatTionaL Epucation 


Mr. Bussey. The committee is in receipt of a letter from Congress- 
man Watts, of Kentucky, which will be made a part of the record at 
this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1954. 
Hon. Frep Bussey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Federal Security, 
Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bussey: Again this year I find it necessary to write to you and your 
subcommittee members regarding the budget recommendation for vocational 
education. It appears that $17,500,000 is the figure that has been recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget, which is over $1 million below the 1954 appro- 
priation of $18,678,261. I cannot yet reconcile myself to follow the recom- 
mendation that will bring about a reduction of money for the carrying on of 
the splendid services rendered by vocational education even though I believe 
strongly in reduction of expenditures in Government. 

At a time when the field of education is hard hit by the low pay for teachers 
and the reluctance of new blood to enter the teaching profession, I cannot 
endorse a further effort to hamstring the educational field by supporting this 
reduction. While it is argued that it represents only a small curtailment in 
funds, I believe that in any reduction, however small, in actual moneys represents 
a much larger amount in the end because of the effect it has on the educational 
program. 

There have been thousands of young people who have benefited from this 
creat program, It has permitted many young people who are not able finan- 
cially to attend college to learn useful vocations and trades thereby increasing 
their earning power and also ever building a greater stockpile of those pos- 
sessing the “know how” that tends to make us a greater Nation. The overall 
return from the original investment is far in excess of actual monetary value, 
and any cut, however slight, will result in the loss of trained personnel dur- 
ing the next few years. Rural sections have always been the least able to 
endure such a reduction, but now the urban sections will feel the effects and 
will suffer if this amount is cut. 

I therefore wish again this year to go on record as opposing any reduction 
of appropriation for vocational education and respectfully request that my letter 
be made a part of the hearing on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun C. Watts. 
TupercuLosis ConTROL 


Mr. Bussey. Congressman Albert Bosch of New York has sub- 
mitted a letter to the committee, concerning tuberculosis control, 
which will be made a part of the record at this time. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


House Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1954. 


Hon. Frep B. Bussey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education and Welfare. 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Co_LeaGue: I enclose herewith a letter and resolution I have received 
from the Queensboro Tuberculosis and Health Association, Inc., Jamaica, N, Y., 
with reference to their opposition to any further reduction in Federal funds 
for tuberculosis control. 
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I will appreciate your giving this matter your careful consideration, and, if 
possible, I would like to have Mr. Plishner’s letter and the attached resolution 
made a part of the record. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Apert H. Boscn, M. C. 


QUEENSBORO TUBERCULOSIS AND HEALTH ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Jamaica, N. Y., February 26, 1954. 
Hon. ALBERT H. Boscu, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mk. BoscH: Your attention is respectfully invited to the enclosed resolu- 
tion adopted at the February 16, 1954, meeting of the board of managers of the 
Queensboro Tuberculosis and Health Association. 

At that time the board discussed the impact of reductions in Federal appro- 
priations for the tuberculosis-control activities of the Public Health Service and 
funds available for grants to States to carry on tuberculosis-control work. 

We here in the city of New York are extremely concerned with the effect of 
this disease in our own area, but we share an equal concern with other parts 
of the country which depend in great measure on Federal funds to supplement 
State funds to carry on adequate and vital tuberculosis-control activities. The 
proposed reduction in Federal appropriations for the coming Federal fiscal year 
will have occurred at such time as to make it impossible for most of the State 
legislatures throughout the country to take adequate steps to overcome the 
deficiencies which will result. 

Tuberculosis control means not only trying to stem an insidious communicable 
disease, but bringing it under full control at the earliest possible time. Although 
the deaths from this disease have been reduced markedly in the past few years, 
there is still a vast problem of existing and spreading tuberculosis among the 
living throughout our country. 

The proposed reductions would result in a decrease of over 38 percent in 
Federal tuberculosis appropriations over a 3-year period, and a reduction of 
over 35 percent in grants to States. The resulting elimination of Public Health 
Service fast tempo community X-ray programs is particularly upsetting, since no 
alternative is readily in sight. 

Your attention is again invited to the attached resolution and your serious 
consideration of the problem is urged. Health services cost money, but these 
dollars will result in saving lives and earning capacity; the net cost is small 
for the vast benefits derived. 

Very sincerely yours, 
M. J. PuisHner, Director. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF MANAGERS QUEENSBORO TUBERCULOSIS AND 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION Fesruary 16, 1954 


Whereas tuberculosis remains the most important communicable disease in 
the United States today; and 

Whereas a declining tuberculosis mortality rate is not an accurate index of the 
extent of the disease ; and 

Whereas the appropriation for the Division of Tuberculosis Control of the 
Public Health Service has been reduced over 38 percent since 1950; and 

Whereas the exent of decline of tuberculosis does not justify a decrease in 
expenditures for tuberculosis control at this time: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Queensboro Tuberculosis and Health Association go on 
record as opposing any further reduction in the Federal budget for tuberculosis 
control, until replacement funds be found from other sources; and be it 

Resolwed further, That a copy of this resolution be placed in the hands of all 
United States Senators from the State of New York and the Representatives 
in Congress from this area. 


VocaTIoNAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. Bussey. The committee is in receipt of a letter from Congress- 
man Lovre of South Dakota, concerning vocational rehabilitation, 
which will be made a part of the record at this time. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1954. 

Hon. JoHn TABER, 

Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CoLLeEAGuE: I would appreciate it very much if this letter could be made 
a part of the testimony in the appropriations hearings for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It has specific reference to the vocational 
rehabilitation program. 

As currently drawn, the bill provides that the amount apportioned to a State 
for the fiscal year 1955 shall not exceed $1 for each 75 cents contributed by the 
State for the same purpose. If this language is not stricken from the bill it wil! 
in fact scuttle the vocational rehabilitation program in many of our States, 
including South Dakota. This is true because the South Dakota Legislature 
and other legislatures will not be in regular session before this provision becomes 
effective, and there is little possibility of securing State funds to make up this 
loss until the next regular session of the legislature. 

If this reduction is allowed to stand, it will mean a loss in funds for vocational 
rehabilitation services in South Dakota for the fiscal year 1955 of approximately 
20 percent. This would necessitate a reduction of staff and restricting and 
denying services to many disabled persons. It would have a most damaging 
effect on the State program. 

I hope the members of this subcommittee bear this in mind as they deliberate 
on this legislation. 

Kindest regards. 

Cordially, 


Harovrp O. Lovre, Member of Congress. 


VocaTionaL Epucation 


Mr. Bussry. The committee is in receipt of a communication from 
Congressman Harrison of Virginia, concerning vocational education, 
which will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNT?rEp STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D, C., May 19, 1954. 

Hon. Frep Busetry, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Health, Education and Welfare, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Mr. Robert A. Wall, chairman of the National Voca- 
tional Agricultural Teachers’ Association, Inc., is a constituent of mine, living 
at Luray, Va. 

He has suggested that the subcommittee would be interested in a short analysis 
of certain Federal grants-in-aid prepared by Dr. Dowell J. Howard, superintend- 
ent of public instruction of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

I was impressed by this analysis, and I used the original sent me by Dr. 
Howard for an insertion in the appendix of the Record, to which I respectfully 
refer you, as per the enclosed tear sheet. 

With every good wish, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Burr P. Harrison, 


[Congressional Record, May 5, 1954] 


VOCATIONAL EpUCATION—EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF Hon. Burr P. HARRISON 
OF VIRGINIA IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, WEDNESDAY, May 5, 1954 


Mr. Harrison of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the appendix, I include a short analysis prepared by Dr. Dowell J. Howard, 
superintendent of public instruction of the Commonwealth of Virginia, which 
I believe will be of interest to Members of the House in the consideration of 
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appropriations for Federal aid to vocational education, pursuant to the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts. 
The analysis follows: 


“VOCATIONAI EDUCATION 


“The position I have taken is that if the administration is to declare an overall 
policy in regard to grants-in-aid to States that that is one thing but if they are 
to attempt to reduce expenditures for an important educational function and 
increase other grant-in-aid programs, then I think they are wrong. Certainly, 
in my opinion, they are wrong so long as they have a committee studying this 
problem and the committee has not yet reported. 

“Based on budget recommendations for 1954-55, of six major federally aided 
State programs, it seems to be the intent of the present administration to cut 
vocational education and increase everything else. It is rather obvious that it 
is the intent of the administration to gradually eliminate Federal funds for 
yocational education. You are, of course, familiar with the recommendations 
of the President. I am, however, listing below certain facts: 


| Appropri- | Recom- | Percent in- 
ated for fiscal} mended for | crease (+) or 
| fiseal 1955 | decrease (—) 


I, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

. Vocational education ...---------------| 1 $25, 958, 383 | ! $24, 785, 122 
2. Office of Education (salaries, ete.) - bts 2, 900, 000 3, 100, 000 
. Voeational rehabilitation 23,000,000 | 2 27,975,000 
. Land-grant colleges. 3 2, 501, 500 2, 501, 500 
II. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

. Bureau of Apprenticeship 3, 230, 000 3, 215, 000 
Ill. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


. Extension Service 4 4 32, 257,370 | 439,675, 000 +23. 0 


! These figures include both the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden appropriations. (The Smith-Hughes 
is a permanent appropriation—$7,138,331.) ‘The proposed cut of $1,173,261 is in George-Barden funds and 
based on this fund alone is a 6.4-percent cut. 

2 This includes a recommended appropriation of $19,075,000 and a supplementary appropriation of 
$8,800,000 recommended in the proposed legislation. 

§ This does not include a permanent authorization of $2,550,000. 

4 These figures include total appropriations for 1953-54 and total recommendations for 1954-55. 


“You will observe that, compared with the appropriations for 1953-54, voca- 
tional education will be cut 4.7 percent, whereas other programs receive up to 23 
percent increases. I am not complaining about increases for other worthy pro- 
grams, but I am insisting that if the Congress begins to cut something it appears 
that they begin to cut the thing which is vital to the public-school system. I am 
conscious of the fact that a 4.7 percent decrease is small, but it is the principle 
and policy about which I am concerned. 

“This proposed legislation provides an increase in appropriations for Federal- 
uid programs administered by the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare ranging from 0.7 to 115 percent. The breakdown shows that Virginia will 
receive a net increase of 31 percent in funds for federally aided programs admin- 
istered by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“The breakdown shows, but does not call attention to, the fact that the Federal 
appropriations for vocational education for Virginia at the same time will be 
decreased by $34,487. 

“In my opinion, there is little to indicate a determination on the part of the 
administration to reduce Federal expenditures. An across-the-board cut would 
be more indicative of such determination. 

“Inasmuch as sizable increases are proposed in many other federally aided 
State programs, there is, in my opinion, much justification for an increase in 
Federal funds for vocational education. I believe that a number of Congressmen 
concur in this feeling. As a matter of fact, the Federal Government spent three 
times aS much money on foreign education programs in fiscal 1953 for 15,410 
persons as was expended for vocational education in the United States for 
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8,039,347 American citizens who helped pay the bill. 
brief tabulation which will give you the picture. 


I am submitting below a 


1951 


1952 


Federal funds spent for foreign aid education programs. ._____- $28, 007,000 | $49, 807, 417 $78, 930, 032 
Number of people served in foreign aid education programs - _- 13, 069 16, 278 15, 410 
Federal funds appropriated for vocational education (includes 

Smith-Hughes and George- Barden funds) 27, 262, 882 26, 408, 383 25, 958, 383 
Number enrolled in federally aided vocational programs. -.--- 3, 363, 420 3, 165, 998 3, 039, 347 


“IT have attempted to face this problem realistically and the 26 years I spent 
specifically in the field of vocational education and my present position points 
up the importance of an adequate program of vocational education. I am more 
and more convinced that it is one of the soundest programs in which the Federa| 
Government participates. I cannot live with my conscience if I sit idly by and 
see it reduced as long as the Federal Government has no overall policy and con- 
tinues to segregate vocational education as a major item of their reduction.” 


VocationaL Epucation 


Mr. Bussey. Congressman Wickersham, of Oklahoma, has sub- 
mitted a letter to the committee urging support for vocational educa. 
tion funds, which will be made a part of the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1954. 
Hon. Frep Bussey, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. CHatRMAN: As chairman of the Oklahoma delegation in Congress, 
I am enclosing herewith a joint statement of the Oklahoma delegation relative 
to the appropriations for the George-Barden Act (vocational education). 


We urge you to give every consideration to providing full appropriations 
for this program. 


With best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


Victor WicKERSHAM, Member of Congress. 


JOINT STATEMENT ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR GEORGE-BARDEN ACT 
(VocATIONAL EpucaTion) May 20, 1954 


Mr. Chairman, we appreciate this opportunity to express our views on the 
need for additional appropriations in the field of vocational education, with 
specific reference to the need for this added money in the State of Oklahoma. 

There is surely no need for additional discussion of the great contribution 
which this program is making to the economic well-being of our Nation. Very 
few undertakings of our Government have provided such a rich return to the 
progress of communities throughout the country, in fully equipping our American 
people for useful and productive citizenship. 

In Oklahoma, it is reliably estimated that 350 additional full-time teachers 
are needed in the four fields of vocational education, in order to meet present 
educational requirements. The provision by this committee of the full $29,300,- 
000 in Federal funds authorized by the Vocational Education Act of 1946 would 
make it possible to meet this need in 1955, when funds are matched on the local 
and State levels. 

The Nationwide justification for this full appropriation has been admirably 
presented by Mr. M. D. Mobley, executive secretary of the American Vocational! 
Association, in his statement before your committee. We urge this committee's 
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favorable consideration of the proposed full appropriation for this important 
purpose, 


Roserr 8S. Kerr, 

MIKE Monroney, 
United States Senate 

Victor WICKERSHAM, 

ALBERT, 

Ep EpMoNpDsON, 

PAGE BELCHER, 

JOHN JARMAN, 

Tom Steep. 

Members of Congress. 


VocatTioNAL EpucaTion 


Mr. Bussey. The committee is in receipt of a communication from 
Congressman O’Konski, of Wisconsin, concerning vocational educa- 
tion, which will be made a part of the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1954. 


Hon. Frep E. Bussey, 
Chairman, Subcommittce on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare of the 
Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Dear COLLEAGUE: I am enclosing a statement that has been prepared by Mr. 
Clarence L. Greiber, State director of vocational training for the State of Wis- 
consin in support of the appropriation for vocational education under the 
George-Barden Act. 

I will be grateful for every consideration given to Mr. Greiber’s statement and 
it will be most appreciated if this statement will be made part of the record of 
the hearings to be held by your committee. 

Thanking you, and with kindest best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 


Atvin E. O’Konsk1, 
Member of Congress, 10th District, Wisconsin. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. C. L. Grereer, Stare Director OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING, STATE 
oF WISCONSIN 


In the fall of 1953 I was a member of a team of American educators who visited 
West Germany as guests of the German Government. The purpose of this visit 
was to provide us with an opportunity to study the West German educational sys- 
tem and to see current conditions there. 

We met many German educators who told us they are aware of certain short- 
comings in their educational system. They said that some American methods 
are being adopted insofar as possible in the training of children and youth. The 
Germans are continuing to emphasize training for skilled occupations. In addi- 
tion, efforts are being made to find time in the school program for teaching civic 
and social responsibilities. 

Without question, vocational and apprentice programs have had much to do 
with the fabulous recovery of Germany from World War II. We hope the future 
will bring a balanced education for German children and youth through in- 
creased training in civic and social responsibilities but without deemphasis on 
their fine vocational program. 

We were told that in 1950 there were approximately 9% million children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 18 in West Germany. Enrollment in the elementary 
schools was approximately 7 million. According to statistics supplied for us, 
approximately 300,000 were not in school because of physical or mental condi- 
tions. In the secondary school age group, approximately 400,000 were in general 
high schools preparing for entrance to college. The rest of the secondary school 
age group (approximately 1,900,000 or 82 percent of the physically able) were 
enrolled in part-time vocational schools, full-time vocational schools, or inden- 
tured as apprentices. 
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When young Germans are indentured as apprentices they return to special 

vocational school 1 day each week for related instruction which, together with 
their on-the-job training, makes them all-round skilled mechanics. The time 
spent in school is on the paid time of the employer. The vocational school- 
teachers also play an important part in examinations given to apprentices from 
time to time to measure the development of their training and skill. 

It was apparent at the time of our visit to West Germany that the country 
has made an incredibly rapid economic recovery—much greater than that of 
other European countries. We learned that West Germany is manufacturing 
at more than 150 percent of 1936 production levels. In attempting to analyze 
this recovery, so widely publicized in the American press (including a special 
feature in the issue of Time), I came to the following conclusions: 

1. The Germans, because of special vocational training, possess skills and 
technical knowledge. 

2. Tne Germans are willing to work. 

3. Financial aid from the United States has helped them considerably. 

It is recognized that work alone does not increase production. Work ¢ar- 
ried on with skill, however, results in increased production and efficiency. 
Through a strong system of vocational education, the Germans have developed 
an ability to work with skill. Accordingly, United States aid to Germany was 
translated by willing and skilled hands into what has been acknowledged as an 
amazing recovery. 

In order to bring into proper focus the comparison between the German edu- 
cational system and our own, I believe that attention most be given to the ques- 
tion of whether or not we are placing proper emphasis on training in skills so 
that both the future of the child and the future of the country is taken into 
consideration. In the United States, less than 50 percent of the youth who need 
and could profit from vocational education of less than college grade are now 
enrolled in the program. 

Favorable economic conditions depend to a large degree upon the skill and 
productive efficiency of the citizens. Thus, all youth who need and can profit 
from vocational education of less than college grade should have opportunity 
to enter the program. 

Successful competition for foreign trade will certainly depend on the cost 
of manufactured products and the skill and efficiency with which they are 
fashioned. Loss of foreign markets through inefficient productive methods crea- 
ted by unskilled masses will have a negative effect upon the economy of any 
nation. 

It is encumbent upon our education system in the interest of future needs to 
further develop and extend guidance programs that will enable our youth to 
select wisely their occupations. Through our educational system, the children 
and youth of our Nation must be schooled in the relationship of work to our 
economy and their responsibility to work efficiently and with skill. This ‘s 
necessary if an industrial economy is to meet increased competition in the sale 
of manufactured products in world markets. 

The lesson which we should learn from Germany is that proper attention must 
be focused on the further development of programs of vocational education in 
the United States. This is the best guaranty for an efficient, productive econ- 
omy—our greatest security against disintegration from within or attack from 
without. Funds for the further development of vocational education from 
local, State, and Federal sources must be increased if our people are to be 
adequately trained to make the utmost in contributions to our local, State, and 
national economy. 

In my home State of Wisconsin, a reduction in Federal aid for vocational 
education would result in the elimination of important training programs in 
vocational education. The practical-nurse training programs which have been 
established within recent years were made possible through Federal aid under 
the George-Barden Act. The related instruction service for indentured appren- 
tices working in isolated areas of our State has been made possible by Federal 
aid for vocational education. 

Sound programs of vocational education for both youth and adults need the 
continued stimulation of Federal aid for their further development. Although 
the Smith-Hughes and succeeding Federal acts for vocational education have 
resulted in a development of vocational education that would not have, otherwise, 
been possible, the job is not yet complete. 

A program so basic to our security and national economy must continue to have 
the attention of our Federal Government in order to maintain proper stimula- 
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tion and coordination in all of the States. Through the aid and assistance 
which the Federal Government muy provide, the several States will be in better 
position to develop a proper educational balance that is necessary to continued 
security for all of the people. 


VocaTIONAL EpucaTion 


Mr. Bussey. The committee is in receipt of a communication from 
Congressman Ayres, of Ohio, concerning vocational education, which 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1954. 
Hon. Frep E. Bussey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Health, Education and Welfare, 
House Appropriations Committee, Capitol. 
(Attention: Mr. Moyer.) 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing a brief statement by Mrs. Gladys Wicks, 
secretary of the Laundry Workers International Union, 31 North Summit Street, 
Akron 8, Ohio. 

I shall very much appreciate your having this statement inserted in the hear- 
ings of your Subcommittee on the Health, Education, and Welfare bill. 

Thank you very much for your assistance in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. Ayres, 
Member of Congress. 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. GLApysS WICKs, SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE LAUNDRY 
WorKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, Locat No. 140, AFL, Akron, OHIO, ON 
VocATIONAL EpUCATION FUNDS IN THE APPROPRIATION BILL FOR THE DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


The training received by our young people in vocational training schools was 
of untold value to this Nation in gearing our industrial machine to the tremen- 
dous production required to supply our allies and our own military machine 
during the war years. 

I feel that the safety of our country depends on not only continuing, but 
increasing the vocational educational facilities in our schools. 


VocatTIonaL EpucatTIon 


Mr. Bussey. The committee is in receipt of a further communica- 
tion from Congressman Ayres, concerning vocational education, which 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 


or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1954. 


Hon. Frep E. Bussey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Health, Education and Welfare, 
House Appropriations Committee, Capitol. 
(Attention: Mr. Moyer.) 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing a statement by Mr. H. M. Jellison, execu- 
tive director of industrial and vocational education of the Akron public schools, 
70 North Broadway, Akron 8, Ohio. 

I shall very much appreciate your having this statement inserted in the hear- 
ings of your Subcommittee on the Health, Education, and Welfare bill. 

Thank you very much for your assistance in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. Ayres, 
Member of Congress. 
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VocarIONAL EpuCATION APPROPRIATIONS 


Public school enrollment is increasing all over the United States at a very 
rapid rate. Boards of education are confronted with a serious housing and 
financial problera as a result of this increase. 

In our own local community it will be necessary to increase our teaching staff 
by approximately 15 percent. Enrollments in vocational education classes are 
also increasing at an alarming rate. Present vocational facilities are over- 
crowded. It is almost impossible to find the necessary funds out of regular opera- 
ing budgets to provide for this increasing enrollment in vocational education. 
There is a definite shortage of skilled manpower in Ohio’s large metropolitan 
areas. Trained skilled manpower is our first line of defense when a national 
emergency exists. 

Federal and State funds are the answer if vocational education is to meet the 
needs of our present economy. We need the full appropriations as provided by 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts. 

H. M. JELLIson, 
Executive Director, Industrial and Vocational Education, Akron Publie 
Schools. 


VocationaAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. Bussey. The committee is in receipt of a communication from 
Congressman Edmondson, of Oklahoma, concerning vocational re- 
habilitation, which will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE Ep EDMONDSON ON VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


My attention has been called to certain language in the 1954 Appropriation 
Act for Health, Educaton, and Welfare, with special reference to vocational 
rehabilitation, which reads as follows: “Provided further, That the amount 
apportioned to a State for fiscal year 1955, shall not exceed $1 per each 75 cents 
contributed by the State for the same purpose.” 

Surely no one will question the fact that the Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
is one of the most constructive of the Government’s grant-in-aid programs. Not 
only does the program return thousands of disabled adult persons to useful 
employment each year, it actually results in a tremendous saving of public 
funds that otherwise would be required for public assistance. 

Very recently, President Eisenhower recognized these facts in his special 
message to the Congress, in which he recommended a considerable expansion of 
vocational rehabilitation services during the next 5-year period. In order to 
carry out the President’s recommendations for expansion, or for that matter to 
maintain the present level of service, it would appear to me necessary that the 
language quoted above be repealed. 

As I understand the facts, this language would reduce Federal aid to the 
States for fiscal year 1955 to the extent of $3,800,000 and in Oklahoma to the 
extent of $69,000. There is nothing the States can do about it, since the State 
legislatures in most of the States will not be in session until next January. In 
many of the States, this reduction in funds would mean not only a curtailment 
of services, but the laying off of highly qualified experienced personnel. 

Obviously, it is the intent of the language quoted above to require the States 
to carry a greater part of the financial load of this program. That, too, is an 
objective of the President’s program, and while States should contribute to a 
greater extent, we would call the committee’s attention to the fact that the 
Federal Government participates to the extent of 60 percent of public assistance, 
and it hardly seems reasonable that the Federal Government should be more 
interested in public assistance for disabled people than it is in their rehabilita- 
tion. On the other hand, if the States are to be expected to increase their 
participation as sharply as required by the language mentioned above, they 
should be given time in which to make the necessary adjustments. 

I feel sure that the members of the committee do not wish to play havoe with 
a program as constructive as this one, and it is my request that the committee 
take the necessary steps to remove this language, and appropriate a minimum of 
$24 million for 1955, which is the minimum amount required to maintain the 
service at its present level. 

Thank you very much for your consideration. 
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VocaTIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Bussey. The committee is in receipt of a letter from Congress- 
man Fountain, of North Carolina, urging funds for vocational educa- 
tion, which will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. L. H. FounTAIN, REPRESENTATIVE IN CoNnGRESS FROM THE 
Sreconp District or Norrm CAROLINA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to make a statement in support 
of adequate appropriations for vocational education. I was very much dis- 
turbed when I learned that this year the administration had again recommended 
a cut in the Federal appropriation for vocational education. The proposed cut 
of $1,173,260 is not as large as was proposed last year, but nevertheless it is 
serious and deserves your very careful consideration. 

I did not appear personally before your committee last year but I was intensely 
interested in the preservation of this program, and a letter dated February 24, 
1953, which I addressed to the chairman was included as a part of the commit- 
tee’s report. 

My views concerning Federal grants for vocational education have not changed. 
Last year in my letter I expressed the feeling that we should appropriate no 
more funds than are necessary or are completely justified. I am also economy- 
minded, but this is a field in which we cannot afford to be “penny wise and 
pound foolish.” 

My personal knowledge of the vocational education program, which is based 
on seeing programs in action in my State, learning about the results of the 
activities, and my experience during two terms in the North Carolina General 
Assembly, have convinced me that this program does justify continued Federal 
support. As I stated to you last year, I sincerely believe that the moneys 
appropriated for vocational education have been wisely and economically spent 
in North Carolina. 

I know it must have been a struggle for the early leaders in the States to 
get these programs started 35 years ago, and I feel sure, had it not been for the 
Federal grants which encouraged the States, the beginning would have long been 
delayed. All of those persons in the States who have any part in the operation 
of this program or who help to provide the State and local support are so accus- 
tomed to thinking of this program as a partnership affair between the States 
and the Federal Government that I fear the program would suffer if Federal 
support were weakened. Therefore, I strongly recommend that the Congress 
continue adequate support for this program. 

With all of our occupations becoming more complex, due to the influence of 
science and technology, the need for training is intensified. In fact, it seems 
to me that the need for further expansion of this program is greater today than 
it ever has been at any time in our school history. 

Members of this Congress are in agreement that vocational education is an 
effective and an important program which should be continued. A significant 
fact was revealed last year, that not a single Congressman during the hearings 
or during the argument on the floor had a word of criticism about the program. 
Most of the Congressmen had words of praise. The main point of contention 
last year, and I suspect again this year, is whether or not this program should 
continue to receive Federal aid. 

Although vocational education was not specifically mentioned in the budget 
administration message, it was implied that Federal support for this program 
should be discontinued by 1955 or 1956. That to me would be a serious mistake. 

In many respects, all of the subjects which are included in this program are 
so involved by their contributions to the national economy and the general wel- 
fare of this Nation that they are entitled to Federal support. Agriculture, for 
example, in many respects is the basis of our national economy. Control of 
production of agricultural products is geared to protect the national welfare. 
In emergencies where more food and fiber is needed, all farm agencies respond 
to the national leadership when requests are made. At other times, when sur- 
pluses are excessive to the point that reasonable values are threatened, acreage 
controls are suggested and again the farm agencies respond. Vocational agri- 
culture always participates in these emergencies. There is Federal support of 
all other farm agencies. I do not question that support. I am for it, but I do 
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contend that since vocational agriculture is so actively engaged in an organized 
educational program which involves in-school farmboys, young adult farmers, 
and adult farmers that this program is equally eligible to receive Federal support. 

The training for the skilled trades affects the skilled worker who in either 
peacetime or national emergency is indispensable to the national welfare. The 
productive capacity of our industries was a decisive factor in our winning World 
War II. The training resulting directly and indirectly from programs made 
possible by the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts had much to do with 
making that production possible. We must not forget that many large industries 
are interstate in character and that skilled workers migrate. This program, 
which has many implications for national concern, must be kept strong. It needs 
much further development and needs the support which results from Federal aid. 

There should not be any question raised about homemaking education. The 
future citizens of this Nation will be a reflection on the kind of homes we have 
today. The only organized training educational program designed specifically 
to train homemakers is the program of vocational home economics, Because of 
the direct influence on the national character of our citizenship, this program 
needs continued Federal support. 

In discussing the distributive education program, I want to attempt to prove 
two points. One is that lack of interest and Federal support by Congress affects 
adversely the State support, and the other point is that distributive education also 
deserves Federal support. 

In support of my contention that lack of Federal interest and support weakens 
State support, I am told that a national survey revealed that in a great many 
States the legislature did not make up the loss caused by the Federal cut in 
distribution and the programs were curtailed. In North Carolina, during the 
1953 year, the State operated its distributive education program with $23,000 
less money than it used during 1952. It was necessary to shift some of the cus- 
tomary State support to the local communities and to reduce the number of 
teachers employed. During the year (1954) there is available only $15,000 more 
for this program than was available 4 years ago. The increase for this program 
during the 4-year period was only 15 percent, while the average for the other 3 
programs was 35 percent. There is no doubt but that the State was influenced 
by the national action. 

Congress in good faith endorsed distributive education by authorizing an 
appropriation for it when the George-Barden Act was passed in 1946. When we 
stop to analyze the importance of effective distribution to our economy, it is 
difficult to understand why there is any question raised about the inclusion o1 
an equal rank with the other vocational subjects, the training for jobs in distribu- 
tive occupations, Mass production, for example, so important to this Nation, 
is not possible without effeetive distribution. Selling, like all other types of 
jobs has been affected by technology. and the salesman, to be effective, must be 
trained. The men who manage any business involving distribution, along 
with the public it serves, want well-trained personnel. 

Training increases the salesman’s effectiveness; he and the business earn 
more and the public is better served. This type of situation duplicated all over 
the Nation affects favorably our national economy. 

Boys and girls who desire training for distributive occupations are just as 
Ceserving as are those who plan their careers for other vocations. Training for 
those should not be denied. 

By the $1,173,260 Federal cut proposed, North Carolina would lose from its 
State allotment $53,497. To many this may seem to be a small cut; however, 
the loss of any of the Federal dollars is serious. This $53,497 affects the em- 
ployment of 20 teachers. The North Carolina General Assembly has already 
made its appropriation for the 1954-55 budget and will not meet again before 
the 1954—55 fiscal year begins. There was very little provided for extension 
of services. In addition to the fact that no new teachers could be employed, 
regular salary increments for teachers would be jeopardized. 

I hope the very least you will consider doing will be to add to the budget 
recommendation the $1,173,260 plus the amount which has been trimmed during 
the last 3 years, which was about $1,450,000 for distributive education. 

Much better, and certainly more in keeping with the needs, would be to restore 
the $1,173,260, plus an increase over last year’s budget of $5 million. Also, 
of course, remove the restriction on distributive education. This would give 
us a total Federal appropriation of $23,678,260. This amount would provide 
North Carolina with an increase in its allotment of $157,000. This increase 
would make possible approximately 65 additional teachers, which are very much 
needed. 
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I want to conclude my remarks by saying: I believe that Federal support of 
these programs is about the finest investment made in North Carolina in the 
field of education, Federal investment in this essential program has resulted 
and will, in my humble opinion, continue to bring returns or dividends far in 
excess of the monetary amount of the investment. I, therefore, urge this com- 
mittee to give its most serious consideration to this important field affecting 
directly and indirectly the welfare of our entire Nation. 


VocationaL Epucation 


Mr. Bussey. A communication from Congressman Gubser, of Cali- 
fornia, concerning vocational education, will be inserted at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES S. GUBSER, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 10TH DisTRICcT, CALI- 
FORNIA, TO THE HousE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
WELFARE, AND LABOR, REGARDING THE PROPOSED BUDGET FOR VOCATIONAL Epuca- 
TION 


Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request that the subcommittee overrule the recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of the Budget to reduce the appropriation for vocational 
education in the budget of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare by 
$1,173,261. 

I am supported in this stand by such large and reputable interested organiza- 
tions as the American Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
National Farmers Union, and the National Council of Chief State School Officers. 

In my opinion, the reduction proposed by the Bureau of the Budget does not 
involve the Federal-aid principle, but merely an opinion of need. Yet, every 
evidence points to the fact that the vocational-education program is hard-pressed 
to meet the needs of youth and adults at this very moment. Were the recom- 
mendation truly based on need, an increase rather than a decrease would result. 

The report on manpower resources submitted to President Eisenhower by 
Dr. Flemming includes the following statement: “There is evidence that our sup- 
ply of highly trained and skilled workers is not keeping abreast of the current 
and potential requirements of the rapidly expanding technology upon which our 
growth and security depend.” Should we, Mr. Chairman, decrease vocational 
training in the face of such realities? 

There is no question that reduction in the George-Barden Act aid would result 
in a reduced training program. Speaking specifically about my own State of 
California, may I point out that the legislature will not meet again until 1955, 
and that tax rates for local school districts have been fixed and the 1954-55 
budget already prepared. There is no way the State of California can absorb 
such a proposed reduction without reducing programs. In addition, it must be 
borne in mind that reduction of financial support by the Federal Government is 
viewed as a lack of concern for vocational education. This in the face of an 
obvious need for better and expanding vocational training. 

I respectfully urge that the committee consider an unreduced budget of 
$18,673,261 for vocational education. 


Vererans EMeLoYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Buspey. Congressman Gubser has also submitted a statement 
on Veterans Employment Service, which will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CHARLES S. GuBSER, MEMBER OF CoNGREsS, 10TH 
District, CALIFORNIA, Berore THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON LAsBor, HEALTH, Epuca- 
TION AND WELFARE OF THE House COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, REGARDING 
THE VETERANS EMPLOY MENT SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my grave concern over the action taken by 
the Bureau of the Budget in reducing the request of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service, United States Employment Service, Department of Labor, from 
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$1,047,000 to $700,000. It is my considered opinion that the resulting reduction 
in personnel would inevitably diminish the highly important service now rend- 
ered by this agency in the vital field of veterans’ employment, and this at a time 
when maintenance of high employmet is one of the key problems of our national 
economy 

Gecurdine: to the Budget Bureau proposals, the field force of the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service would be cut from 152 to 112 positions. The seriousness of 
this can only be measured accurately when it is realized that by doing so, States 
with a high veterans’ population and a correspondingly high rate of veterans 
registered in employment offices would be placed on a par with States and 
Territories having a low veterans’ population, and employment problems in the 
same ratios. 

A look at the figures will conclusively show in what position a State such as 
California would be placed by this arbitrary reduction. The active file of vet- 
erans registered in employment offices has steadily risen throughout the Nation 
in recent years, and has more than doubled since July 1952. At the same time, 
California’s share in this number has climbed at an even greater degree. In July 
of 1952, 23,164 California veterans, or 7.3 percent of the national total, were 
registered in employment offices. In February of 1953, this figure had climbed 
to 40,282, or 9.8 percent of the then national total, and in February of this year, 
California had 82,672 veterans registered for employment, which is 10.4 percent 
of the national total of 793,087. This percentage ratio continues to increase. 

Yet, it is proposed that California’s share of available Veterans’ Employment 
staff positions is to be cut from 7 to 2. With 7.9 percent of the total veterans’ 
population, with 10.4 percent of all veterans registered with employment offices, 
the positions are to be cut from 4.4 to 1.7 percent of the national total. California 
is to have no more help in finding jobs for a veterans population of 1,603,000 than 
Alaska, which has 10,000, or Nevada, which has 23,000. This is neither fair nor 
equitable use of Federal funds, nor does it serve the needs of the national 
economy. 

The case of California is merely cited as an example. The need is shared by 
all, the problems exist everywhere. Mep and women who have served their 
country well as members of the Armed Forces are entitled to employment, and 
are entitled to every help toward that end which we can provide. Jobs for our 
people are the key to continued national prosperity. In a period of adjustment, 
the employment rights of one-eighth the population of the United States just 
cannot be ignored. 

I respectfully urge that the committee give favorable consideration to rein- 
statement of the Veterans’ Employment Service’s original request for $1,047,000. 


Foop anp ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Bussey. The chairman is in receipt of several communications 
from our colleague, Mr. Hunter, of California. We are indeed sorry 
he is unable to be with us at this time and in view of that fact, the com- 
munications from him will be a in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1954. 
Hon. Frep E. Bussey, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, 

Dear Frep: I had arranged with Bob Moyer to be present before your com- 
mittee on May 27 to make a statement with respect to the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

I am now in my district in California, the primary election being on June 8 
and it will be impossible for me to appear. 

I would, therefore, appreciate your including the attached statement in the 
committee hearings at the appropriate place. 

Sincerely, 
OAKLEY HUNTER, 
Member of Congress. 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. OAKLEY HuntreR, MEMBER, OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FrRoM CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at the request of the Cali- 
fornia fig industry and because of an apparent reduction in food-and-drug 
inspection activity intended to control imports of foreign foodstuffs, including 
figs, I have caused an investigation to be made, the results of which are set 
forth herein. Sources of information available to me are those of the California 
Fig Institute, an organization consisting of producers of California figs; the 
California Dried Fig Advisory Board, which is the administrative agency 
managing a State of California marketing order controlling California figs, the 
United States Food and Drug Administration, and private sources of informa- 
tion. This inquiry was made necessary by reports addressed to me containing 
information that there had been a very marked reduction in detention of im- 
ported figs unfit for human consumption during the 1954 fiscal year, as com- 
pared with such detentions during preceding fiscal years, and the expressed 
opinion that such reduced detentions resulted from reduced appropriations for 
the Food and Drug Administration made effective by the 1st session of the 83d 
Congress. On May 10, 1954, I requested the Associate Commissioner of the 
Food and Drug Administration to prepare a statement reflecting personnel 
changes and manpower assignments in the administration, using the fiscal 
years 1952, 1953, and 1954 for the purpose. This information, which I shall 
refer to herein, was submitted to me by the Associate Commissioner on May 
14, 1954. 

In very brief summary, this report reveals actual staffing of Food and Drug 
Administration enforcement personnel on July 1, 1953, to have consisted of 
862 persons, while on January 1, 1954, it consisted of 794 persons. Personnel 
in Washington numbered 315 and 295 respectively, while field personnel con- 
sisted of 547 and 499 respectively. 

Budgeted positions for enforcement totaled 925 in 1953, and 845 in 1954, so that 
actual personnel employed in 1953 and 1954 was also substantially less than 
the positions budgeted. 

Food-and-drug personnel assignments are made on the basis of projects, under 
broad classifications of foods and of drugs, and are thereafter broken down 
into categories. Inspection activity is in turn established pursuant to work 
priority allocations in the following order: 

1. ‘Hazards to health. 

2. Insanitation, filth, and decomposition. 

3. Economie cheats. 

It is pointed out that there is considerable overlapping in these allocations, 
and investigations of suspected health hazards may overlap questions of in- 
sanitation and vice versa, and similarly, violations involving decomposition and 
filth may expose actual health hazards. I have been informed that it is the 
policy to place first emphasis of food-and-drug activity on those matters that 
pertain to public health and that when necessary to this end, emphasis is re- 
duced on sanitary and economic matters. 

The matter with which this statement is primarily concerned is that of imports 
and inspection activity relating thereto, and the effect that reduced appro- 
priations and resulting reduced personnel have upon such imports. 

For the foregoing purpose, the following figures are given: 


Imports—Project 13, Fruits: Man-hours 
Fiseal 1952 


Fiscal 1953 (9 months) 
Fiscal 1954 (9 months) 


From the foregoing, it will be observed that in both fiscal 1952 and 1953, more 
than 9,000 man-hours were devoted to the sampling and inspection of imported 
fruits, including figs; that in fiscal 1953 (9 months), 8,298 man-hours were so 
employed, whereas for the same 9-month period in 1954, only 6,103 man-hours 
were used, reflecting a reduction in such man-hours of about 25 percent. In 
order to evaluate the significance of this reduction in man-hours, a review of 
the results of inspection experience in terms of detention is enlightening. 
Before doing so, however, it is necessary to point out that inspection activity 
during the 9 months in each of the fiscal years covers the period when prac- 
tically all detentions of fig imports are made. Only insignificant quantities 
of this fruit arrive at our ports of entry in the final 3 months of any fiscal year; 
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in fact the major volume of imports arrives during the first 6 months of any 
fiscal year. 

Official figures of the Food and Drug Administration, adjasted to the nearest 
ton of 2,000 pounds, reveal that in fiscal 1953, 1,475 tons of foreign figs were 
refused entry into the United States, while in fiscal 1954, to date, 489 tons have 
been so refused. 

Indeed, based upon Fig Institute figures, detention in fiscal 1952 amounted to 
2,154 tons (the latter figure represents a computation by the institute, based 
upon numbers of packages detained). 

In further confirmation of the import experience of foreign figs during fiscal 
1954, are reports received from Greece and from American trade sources. 

Information from Greece of a confidential but highly authoritative nature 
is to the effect that as of December 31, 1953, 3,300 tons of 1953 crop Greek 
figs were shipped to the United States, of which approximately 4 percent were 
denied entry into this country, in surprising contrast to 47 percent detained as 
of the same date in the preceding year. This information emanating from 
Greece is confirmed by our own Government records and is further supported 
by trade reports. Greek figs are sold in the United States, protected by insur- 
ance policies, underwriting their admission into the United States by clearing 
Food and Drug inspection. When such figs are detained, they become the prop- 
erty of the insurance carrier, and are reexported at the latter’s expense, and 
for its account. Purchases of such figs are made by American importers in 
quantities calculated to satisfy the American market demand for such packs, 
and this calculation includes in it an estimate of the quantities likely to be 
detained. The sharp reduction in detentions from 47 percent at December 31, 
1952, to a reduced percentage of 4 percent as of December 31, 1953, resulted in 
a supply of Greek figs greatly in excess of American demand and a concomitant 
sharp break in the American market price for such figs caused by substantial 
distressed selling. 

This situation was brought sharply to my attention by communications from 
the California Fig Institute in January and in later months, with a statement 
that the largest tonnage of important dried figs to enter the United States market 
in any year since 1930-81 had been recorded. This increased tonnage was attrib- 
uted in substantial part by the institute to the fact that the appropriations for 
Food and Drug operations in the current fiscal year had resulted in reduced 
import control activity to such an extent as to endanger the stability of the 
California fig industry and to result in the importation of foreign figs very much 
below American standards of quality and condition. 

Later, detailed information was supplied me by Coast Laboratories, a firm of 
analytical and consulting chemists of Fresno, Calif., containing detailed reports 
of analyses of a substantial number of representative samples of imported figs 
and a chart revealing a summary of 4 years’ analyses of imported figs and the 
relationships between inspection activity and the quality level of such figs. A 
copy of the Coast Laboratories’ chart is attached hereto for the information of 
the committee. The chart very revealingly discloses that quantities of imports 
vary in inverse ratio to the amount of inspection activity and that similarly, as 
the inspection activity is reduced, the quality of figs admitted to the American 
market goes down. The best illustration of these results appears in part of the 
chart referring to the crop yenrs 1952 and 1953, which officially are designated 
as fiscal 1953 and fiscal 1954, respectively. The chart shows that in 1952 
(fiseal 1953), the results of intensified inspection activity substantially improved 
the quality of figs in terms of “percentage defective imported figs.” and a sharp 
increase in the percentage of detentions computed on the basis of gross arrivals. 
In 1953 (fiscal 1954), with relaxed inspection of such imports, the percentages 
of defective figs admitted to the country showed a sharp increase (from one 
source, doubled) while the percentage of detentions fell sharply. 

This chart, made from different source material, strikingly confirms informa- 
tion heretofore supplied in this statement to the effect that 1,475 tons of imported 
figs were detained in fiscal 1953, whereas only 489 tons were detained in 
fiseal 1954. 

I am submitting this information to the committee because the impact of 
imports upon the welfare of an American industry is extremely critical. Over 
a period of 27 years, the California fig industry has been operating programs 
intended to maintain high quality standards for figs produced and consumed 
in America. It has been successful in raising its own standards of quality and 
annually diverts thousands of tons of low grade figs into nonfood channels. Its 
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experience during the fiscal year 1954 indicates that figs of a quality below those 
which it causes to be diverted from commercial channels are entering the country 
in competition with its high-quality product. 

The facts presented here, while relating to the single example of figs, cannot 
reasonably be construed as being limited in significance to only one product. 
Indeed, in view of the import of thousands of parcels of a myriad of items, it is 
only fair to assume that similar trends exist with respect to imports generally 
in a degree seriously affecting the public welfare. 

I, therefore, respectfully urge the committee in its deliberation to give careful 
consideration to the needs of the Food and Drug Administration in connection 
with the inspection and detention of imported foods and drugs. It would appear 
obvious from the information revealed in both the Coast Laboratories’ report and 
the report furnished me by the Food and Drug Administration that the reduction 
in personnel assigned to this activity has resulted in an impairment of public 
protection, which it was the intention of the law to provide. 


DEFECTS IN IMPORTED DRIED FIGS 
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VocatTioNaAL Epucation 


SraTeMENT OF Hon. OAKLEY Hunvrer, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CoNGRESS FROM 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, and members of your committee, I wish to speak briefly in 
support of the appropriation for vocational education. The George-Barden 
Act (Vocational Education Act of 1946) authorizes the appropriation of 
$29,300,000 annually for assistance to the States in conducting vocational educa- 
tion in the public secondary schools. 

The appropriation for the current fiscal year is $18,673,261. The Bureau 
of the Budget has recommended a decrease for fiscal 1955 of $1,178,261 or an 
appropriation of $17,500,000. 

Many individuals, agencies and organizations oppose this recommended de- 
crease. Many feel that the appropriation for the current fiscal year is inade- 
quate, 

I have been advised that the American Farm Bureau Federation believes 
that there should be no reduction below this year’s appropriation. 

As a matter of fact, evidence of need for expansion of vocational education 
is widespread. One authoritative example is found in Dr. Flemming’s report 
to President Eisenhower on manpower resources, which includes the statement : 
“There is evidence that our supply of highly trained and skilled workers is 
not keeping abreast of the current and potential requirements of the rapidly 
expanding technology upon which our growth and security depend.” 

The justification of need which existed in 1917 when Federal financial assist- 
ance for vocational education was first approved, is, if anything, even more 
apparent in 1958. Never before, in fact, has there been a greater need for 
vocational education. Never before has it been more important that produc- 
tivity be the immediate concern of this Nation, since the degree to which maxi- 
mum productivity can be achieved by people in a democratic country is the 
degree to which this Nation can serve its destiny in the modern world. 

I therefore urge, Mr. Chairman, that if it is at all possible to do so consistent 
with sound fiscal policy, the appropriation for vocational education be main- 
tained at no less than the current level. 


VocaTionaL Epucation 


Mr. Bussey. A statement from Senator Earle C. Clements of Ken- 
tucky, concerning vocational education, will be made a part of the 
record at this point, since the Senator is not able to be with us at 
this time. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR EARLE C, CLEMENTS IN SUPPORT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
VOCATIONAL EpUCATION UNDER THE GEORGE-BARDEN AcT 


This statement is made in the interest of needed funds for the program of 
vocational education being carried on by the United States Office of Education 
in cooperation with the States. It is generally agreed that the benefits derived 
from the program of vocational education far exceed the value of funds invested 
therein. 

The power and vitality of our country stem directly from the efficient utiliza- 
tion of its resources, both human and material. Neither of these resources can 
be developed for the maximum good of our people without the development 
of the other. The United States exercises a power and influence in the world 
out of all proportion to its area or number of citizens. It also enjoys the use 
of industrial and agricultural products in far greater quantities than any other 
area of comparable size or population. 

. Without the human resources, the United States would not have achieved its 
present status. These resources are not great numbers of unskilled people. 
They are the trained people; people with skills, capable of utilizing machines 
multiplying their own strength many times, and doing precision work of an 
order far beyond the limit of human measurement; people wise in the methods 
and techniques of mass production and mass distribution of both manufactured 
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and agricultural products. Availability of these human resources limit the 
industrial expansion of our country, and the speed with which our productive 
potential can be realized in time of national emergency. The need for persons 
with the vocational training necessary to maintain and expand our productive 
capacity is steadily increasing. 

It is no more than prudent to recognize this need and plan for it. This was 
recognized by Congress when funds were first authorized for vocational educa- 
tion by the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. Since 1917 there have been other 
measures enacted by Congress for the purpose of encouraging the development 
of vocational education. The George-Barden Act which was passed in 1946, 
and authorizes the appropriation of $29,300,000 annually, is a real contribution 
toward encouraging and expanding the development of vocational education 
by the States. 

The need for trained and skilled persons has greatly increased since passage 
of the George-Barden Act, despite expanded programs of vocational education 
undertaken by the States. It is important that serious consideration be given 
to increasing the authorization under this act in order to keep pace with our 
growing economy and its ever-greater dependence upon technologists in all 
fields—agriculture, manufacture, home economics, and distribution. 

The appropriation for yocational education was $18,327,856 in fiscal 1953, and 
$18,374,511 in fiscal 1954. The vocational training provided by these funds was 
badly needed, and there is an ever-increasing need for this valuable type of edu- 
cation, according to the United States Office of Education. It seems unwise to 
reduce the appropriations for vocational education when all the indications are 
that it should be increased. 

Unfortunately, it was recommended that the Federal Government spend less 
money in fiscal 1955 for this program that it spent in fiscal 1954. I sin- 
cerely believe that it would be a wise move to increase the fiscal 1955 appro- 
priation to the full amount authorized under the George-Barden Act. It is re- 
spectfully urged that in no event should the vocational education program for 
next year be reduced below the level of this year’s operation. 


IN Starr EmptoyMent Securrry AGENCIES 


Mr. Bussey. Without objection a letter which I have received from 
the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies will be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES, 
May 19, 1954. 
Hon. Frep E. Bussey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor-HEW, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Bussey: The Interstate Conference of Employment Se- 
curity Agencies, of which the undersigned are representatives, is of the opinion 
that all types of salary increases for employees of State employment security 
agencies should be paid from the contingency fund as they occur. This position 
was also conveyed to you by Interstate Conference representatives during hear- 
ings by your subcommittee on the fiscal 1954 supplemental request for grants 
to the States. 

It is our purpose here to express the hope of the State administrators who 
compose the Interstate Conference that your subcommittee will accept their po- 
sition with respect to the fiscal 1955 appropriation request for grants to States 
for employment security administration. We believe the use of the contingency 
fund for salary increases in the same manner as in fiscal 1953 to be in the interest 
of good administration. It is a procedure which will permit administrators to 
more successfully follow the personnel practices existing in their States. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry KenpDAtt, 
President. 
SAmMvEL C. BERNSTEIN, 
Regional Vice President. 
Harorp A. CasH, 
Chairman, Administrative Grants Committee. 
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Pustic HeALru Service AND CHILDREN’s BurREAU 


Mr. Bussey. The committee is in receipt of a statement by the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association which will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
PRESENTED BY LEONA BAUMGARTNER, M. D. 


My name is Dr. Leona Baumgartner. I speak on behalf of the American Public 
Health Association, which is the professional society of all public-health workers. 
It has about 138,000 members. I also speak trom the background of my respon- 
sibility as commissioner of health for New York City. 

I am concerned with the proposed appropriations for fiscal 1955 to the Public 
Health Service and the Children’s Bureau. I have special interest in the proposed 
reduction in the funds for Federal aid to the States for tuberculosis control. 

First, a word of review as to where we are il our campaign against tuberculosis 
which, at the turn of the century, stood first among the causes of death. It was 
the captain of the men of death. In 1900 the rate of deaths from this disease 
exceeded 200 per hundred thousand. I am told that the rate for 1952 will approxi- 
mate 15.5. 

You and I were born ut a time when it Was reasonable to expect that tubercu- 
losis would take its toll from almost every family. It is a great achievement that 
this menace has been largely lifted from the American scene. There are plenty 
of places in the world right now, however, where tuberculosis prevails as widely 
as it did here in 1900. And there are places in the United States where the rate 
is still very high—lI think of the Negro, the Spanish-American, and the Indian. 
fer example. Among these groups tuberculosis rates seven times higher are not 
uncommon. I think of certain areas in the Nation’s Capital and in New York 
City where the rates are still desperately high. 

It does not surprise me that the large reduction in the death rate from tuber- 
culosis in recent years has made it seem reasonable to those who proposed this 
budget that the Federal share should be cut for 1955. I for one want to see such 
budgets cut as soon as they can safely be reduced. The public-health professions, 
however, are persuaded that a serious cut now like this 53-percent reduction 
proposed would be like withdrawing half the men and material when the battle 
tor Europe was so well advanced that victory was in sight. That was a time for 
even greater effort to finish the job. Just so, 1955 will be a year in which it will 
be strategic to throw more money and more manpower into this successful 
campaign so that our victory will be in this generation rather than in the next. 

Tuberculosis is a prime example of the fact that prevention is much cheaper 
than cure. In Detroit, for example, a 5-year program for the control of tubercu- 
losis cost $200,000.a year, but it saved $1,400,000 a year to Detroit in sanatoria 
costs alone, to say nothing about the human misery relieved. 

I wish to emphasize that tuberculosis is still a serious menace. In spite of 
all that a dedicated medical profession can do, in spite of great progress in our 
public-health weapons, tuberculosis still kills many young people—in fact, 
throughout the United States it is still the greatest killer of young adults— 
greater than such diseases as poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, pneumonia, ete.—and 
greater than accidents. Tuberculosis still disrupts families. It is still a real 
enemy to our social well-being. 

Let me give you an example from my own city records: Here is a young 
growing family with four children. The mother, aged 32, is found through a 
mass X-ray campaign supported by health-department funds to have a moder- 
ately advanced case of tuberculosis of the lungs. Skin tests show that 3 of the 
4 children have acquired the disease from her through the contacts of family 
life. The mother faces a real dilemma. She has recently been deserted by the 
father, though she is again pregnant. The children seem completely dependent 
on her, yet she knows from her medical advisers that she must go to a hospital 
for several months, both for her own safety and for the safety of her children. 
That is a critical decision for her as well as for the people of New York City. 
If she stays at home the chances are large that her own case will progress to 
serious proportions. Even more important, she will further seed the disease 
into the younger generations. Last week the situation came to a head. Her 
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youngest child, the one who had previously not shown signs of the disease, came 
down with tuberculous meningitis. It is touch and go whether that baby can 
live. That means there are five persons in that fatherless family with some form 
of tuberculosis. 

Here is a test for the community. Will its resources be able to step in, hos- 
pitalize that mother, look after that baby in its extremity, and care for the 
other children? On the outcome depends the tax cost for us and our children. 
Will the family infections be stopped now, with our excellent new weapons? 
Or will tuberculosis sueceed in producing new cases in a new generation? Obvi- 
ously, here is a case where a small amount of prevention will save many thou- 
sands of dollars in the cost for cure; 1954 and 1955 is no time to withhold the 
cost of adequate protection. This is the time to finish the job. We public- 
health workers will be among the first to come to you when that time arrives to 
suggest that Federal assistance can be reduced. But that time is not yet. A 
modest investment now in case finding can readily cut the present cost of treating 
tuberculosis which in New York City alone amounts to more than $25 million 
a year. 

There is concrete evidence of the benefit from tax money spent in the past for 
controlling tuberculosis. There are parts of New York City where a few years 
ago most of the high-school children had acquired an infection with tuberculosis 
from the large amount of uncontrolled disease in the city. Today in those same 
areas the number who have had such contact is reduced to less than 15 percent. 
Now is the time when continued pressure will reduce that childhood-type infec- 
tion to the vanishing point. In the meantime it is well not to be blinded by the 
great reduction in tuberculosis deaths. Until the cases can be reduced to a 
much smaller total we must keep up the pressure. 

So I am saying with serious emphasis that this is the very time when tubercu- 
losis is on the run for us to hit it with all that we have got. Each dollar now 
buys a continuing advance against this killer. Victory is in sight—but this 
is no time to withdraw from the battle. 

1 wonder whether you, gentlemen, realize how productive these Federal dollars 
have been when divided to the States and used in State and local campaigns. 
It can be shown that, since substantial Federal funds have become available 
for this campaign, the amounts provided in State and local tax money and in 
contributed voluntary funds have risen rapidly. This Federal assistance amounts 
to less than 5 percent of the total spent against tuberculosis. But its significance 
is very great. Every dollar kept in the fight from Federal sources will be matched 
by other funds at least 20 times as great. 

What I have said about the need for continuing Federal funds for the tuber- 
culosis campaign has its counterpart in the continuing need for Federal leader- 
ship and assistance in the control of the venereal diseases. Here again the 
battle is producing magnificient results. The chance of medical student ever 
seeing a case of a baby born with congenital syphilis is small now. It was 
commonplace when I was in medical school. The new drugs have given us 
weapons relatively as powerful against these diseases as would be atom bombs. 
Yet the job is still unfinished. Our children can be saved the burden of syphilis 
and gonorrhea if we throw in all our resources now. There is evidence that 
the sharp reductions in the current year of Federal aid to the States for VD 
control have resulted in rising rates and serious setbacks in our campaign. An 
investment of Federal funds now will save a long-drawn-out attack in future 
years. 

I have been reviewing the manifold ways in which Federal aid to the States 
is now appropriated. You know as I do what large funds are going into high- 
ways, into agriculture, and into relief. Less than 4 percent of Federal aid to 
the States goes into public health. Yet I believe it is true that the current and 
proposed reductions in Federal aid for public-health purposes represent the 
highest cuts in any of these Federal-aid programs. This disturbs me not so 
much because my colleagues and I will have smaller sums with which to operate, 
but because this priceless idea of prevention is so easily set aside. The triumphs 
of preventive medicine in the long run are of immense importance to our Ameri- 
can life. We must not let them be lost in the costly business of cure. 

It was 19 years ago that Congress adopted the Social Security Act. One 
small portion of that original act, made up of titles V and VI, put modest funds 
behind the preventive idea. Programs for the health of mothers and children, 
for promoting sanitation, for training health staffs, for recognizing and pre- 
venting the venereal diseases and tuberculosis were aided by Federal grants to 
the States. Looking back we can see that the significance of these programs was 


all out of proportion to the funds that they have cost. The investment of these 
preventive dollars which, in the aggregate of Federal aid to the States have 
never exceeded 4 percent of the total, have made unnecessary much larger ex- 
penditures for social welfare which would have been necessary had the level 
of preventable disease prevailed through these two decades. In the long run, 
those dollars were among the most productive ever spent in the Unitec States. 
Our average age at death has risen more than 8 years during this period, partly 
as a result of the savings in disease and death bought by these dollars. As I 
credit the health workers with their part of this achievement, I do not minimize 
the contribution of the practicing physicians, especially the pediatricians. It 
has been magnificent teamwork. 

That is the reason I speak now in respect to these very modest sums presently 
flowing from Federal sources to the States for health purposes. The coming 
decades will be largely affected by the wisdom and imagination that you here 
bring to your responsibilty. I urge you to restore the tuberculosis funds to the 
$6 million in the 1954 budget. I urge you to restore the VD funds to a point which 
will fairly recognize the importance of this preventive purpose. That cannot be 
reconciled with a prospective reduction in staff by 68 percent. 

My own professional interest in mothers and babies gives special point to 
my support for the funds proposed for maternal and child health and for crip- 
pled children. These I believe to be exceedingly good investments and really 
with a dollar value at least twice as large as that now being channeled into 
these services. Tremendous strides have been made in improving maternity 
care, thanks to advances by the medical and nursing professions and by the 
public-health programs. Excellent progress has been made in finding and re- 
lieving the burden of crippled children, but I need not tell you that the job is 
far from complete not only in the cities but in the rural areas. The Congress has 
with great wisdom realized recently the human and the dollar values received 
out of funds put into vocational rehabilitation. Funds invested in rehabili- 
tation of children in their earliest years where troubles begin are of so much 
greater importance than later. To cut these funds in the face of large increases 
in the numbers of children in our population cannot be justified in terms of the 
human values involved. 

{ speak in favor of continuing in the 1955 budget those other special grants 
as proposed by the administration. The amounts for maternal and child health, 
for mental health, for cancer, and for heart disease represent token sums from 
the Federal Government, but tokens which have a large potential of influence 
down at the grassroots, yes, even on the sidewalks of New York. To maintain 
these modest sums will help build solid foundations under the health services 
of the future. 

Your children and the children of America depend on your judgment right 
now. Here is a point where constructive statesmanship must come from this 
Appropriations Committee. 


Bureau or EMpLoYMENT Securiry 


Mr. Bussey. The committee is in receipt of a communication from 
Mr. William A. Burkett of California, which will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A, BURKET?T, Digecror, CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the California Department of 
Employment is the State agency which administers unemployment insurance 
and employment service activities in California. The costs of administration 
of these programs are financed from the appropriation for “Grants to States 
for unemployment compensation and employment service administration,” as 
administered by the Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor. 

Goy. Goodwin J. Knight appointed me director of employment on November 
15, 1953, with instructions to clean up the administration of this program in Cali- 
fornia. An official report by a committee of the California State Legislature was 
released on March 31, 1954, disclosing that fraudulent and improper unemploy- 
ment insurance payments in California last year totaled an estimated $24,346,241. 
This figure represents about one-fourth of last year’s benefit payout total of 
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$97.882,781. These findings were based on this ageney’s own records and showed 
that approximately 1,125,892 claims, or about 26 percent of the total caseload, 
were fraudulent and improper. 

Steps have been taken to improve the administration of unemployment com- 
pensation activities by the California Department of Employment. Subsequent 
to November 15, 1953, action was taken to install methods which uncover all 
cases requiring investigation. Every benefit claim is being audited with the 
assistance of mechanical equipment, to determine whether the claimant actually 
was employed at the time he drew benefits. Since I took office over 1,200 crimi- 
nal complaints, about 1 every 40 minutes of each working day, have been filed 
against alleged chiselers. Convictions have been obtained at the rate of 1 every 
55 minutes during the same period. 

The new policy of this department provides for major emphasis on the de- 
velopment of an outstanding job placement service. This will benefit all un- 
employed persons and will also provide a more effective job test in the admin- 
istration of an unemployment insurance program. Prior to my appointment as 
director the employment service had virtually ceased to exist because of diversion 
of funds to finance claims activities. 

The Department of Labor has been extremely cooperative in working with this 
agency on plans to clean up this scandalous situation. Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell and Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Employment Security, 
appreciate the seriousness of the situation and realize that action must be 
taken to eliminate these fraudulent and improper claims. The program neces- 
sarily involves additional administrative costs and we have requested the mini- 
mum amounts necessary for this purpose in our request to the Department of 
Labor for the 1955 fiscal year. This request has been approved by Secretary 
Mitchell and Director Goodwin, subject, however, to the approval by Congress of 
the national appropriation request. If this request for State grants for em- 
ployment security administration is approved without reductions, it will be 
possible for the Department of Labor to finance our necessary requirements. 

I therefore strongly urge that the appropriation request for grants to States 
for unemployment compensation and employment service administration be 
approved without reductions. An adequate appropriation will permit proper 
administration of these activities by the State employment security agencies. 


VocationaL Epucation 


Mr. Bussey. A communication received from the Virginia Home 
Economic Association will also be made a part of the record at this 
point. ‘ 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


VireintA Home Economics ASSOCIATION, 
March 22, 1954. 


Hon. Frep BusBey, 
Chairman, House Labor and Education Appropriations Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Bussey: The Virginia Home Economics Association assembled in 
convention urges that you and your committee conscientiously weigh the merits 
of vocational education and will recommend the full amount of $25,958,383 for 
this much-needed work for the youth of America. 

We are deeply concerned over vocational education funds, and feel that it 
is one of the more worthwhile phases of education for the rural young men and 
womcr in our country. Any expenditure of funds for vocational education will 
be the best form of insurance we may invest in for our future citizens. 

Your consideration of the appropriation, and your recommendation for at least 
$25,958,383 (the amount of the 1954 fiscal appropriation) will be greatly 

ill you please include this request in the record so that our Virginia Con- 
gressmen may be informed of our interest and concern. 
Respectfully yours, 
HELEN G. Warp, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 
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VocatTionaL Epvucatrion 


Mr. Bussey. A communication from the Mount Vernon Home- 
makers will be made a part of the record also. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Mount VERNON HOMEMAKERS, 
VirGIntaA Home Economics ASSOCIATION, 
Falls Church, Va., March 16, 1954. 
Representative Frep Bussey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear REPRESENTATIVE Bussey : As secretary of the Mount Vernon Homemakers, 
which is, an affiliate of the American Home Beonomics Association, I have been 
asked to express the concern and interest of our membership in the appropria- 
tion for vocational education. ; 

You realize, from your experience in Illinois, just as well as we do, the import- 
ance of vocational education to the youth of our country. 

We strongly urge that the full amount of $17.5 million be granted to the 
Office of Education for vocational work. We feel that this amount or more will be 
an excellent insurance for our country to expend on our own young men and 
women, soon to be mature citizens. 

We urge that you and your committee conscientiously favor recommending 
the full appropriation of at least $17.5 million for the continuance of vocational 
education because of its importance to America. 

May this please be included in the record? 

Respectfully yours, 


MARGARET SWANSON, Secretary. 


VocaTIonaAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. Bussey. The committee is in receipt of a communication from 
Mr. H. Earle Correvont, president, States Vocational Rehabilitation 
Couneil, which will be inserted at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF StTares VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION CoUNCIL, COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCE, REGARDING VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION APPROPRIATION, SUBMITTED 
BY H. EarLe CorREVONT, PRESIDENT, STATES VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
CounctIL 


The States Council for Vocational Rehabilitation is made up of the directors 
of the rehabilitation programs operating under cooperative arrangements with 
the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The council acts in an advisory capacity to the Federal 
Office and to the States on professional and technical matters relating to opera- 
tions. 

In such capacity, and at the request of the States and the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, considerable study has been given to the problem of financing. In 
the last 3 years intensive efforts have been made to determine a financial struc- 
ture that will meet rehabilitation needs in all areas. The personnel of the group 
making this study has been diversified among rehabilitation people in accord- 
ance with a number of factors including program size, regions of the country, 
general operations and operations confined to the rehabilitation of the blind, and 
experience in rehabilitation. In addition to this group, other people have been 
asked to assist either as active committee members or as consultants because 
of the background of experience in Federal operations or because of technical 
experience in financing. 

In the carrying out of this attempt to produce a financing plan, careful atten- 
tion was given to the thinking of all the people who had administrative authority 
in rehabilitation from both Federal and State levels. It was found that in the 
country as a whole there were several basic principles upon which all were in 
agreement and that all felt were fundamentally necessary to produce the results 
in rehabilitation to meet the needs of the disabled in the Nation. 

These principles were as follows: 


1. Thar a support program predicated upon actual operational experience be 
provided to maintain a basis upon which an expansion could be built. 

2. That provision be made for an orderly planned expansion of rehabilitation 
in numbers and in increased services to disabled. 

3. That funds be made available for research and special projects to improve 
services. 

4. That the basis for fund distribution be simple and easily understood, and at 
the same time provide the flexibility necessary to the growth of each individual 
agency’s operation in accordance with its needs. 

5. Factors used in distribution must not be such that will produce gains in one 
program through the losses of another. 

6. In order that States might develop as suits their needs, facilities, regula- 
tions, practices, and laws no restrictions should be placed on the categories of 
expenditures. 

7. In States having 2 agencies, 1 for the general program and 1 for the rehabili- 
tation of the blind, the division of funds between the 2 agencies be clearly set 
forth in law. 

Various methods for fund distribution were tried and applied to specific agency 
operations in order to determine actual effects with regard to financing. No 
factor or set of factors that were studied by the group brought about a distribu- 
tion of funds that met the principles as detailed above. In fact, the distribution 
of funds under any factors always produced severe dislocations in comparison 
to current levels of operations. These dislocations ranged from high losses to 
high gains. In many cases under one set of factors one group of States would 
gain and the other group of States would lose, but their positions might be re- 
versed with another set of factors. 

These results could be anticipated because of the manner in which funds were 
distributed under the provisions of Public Law 113, and the development that had 
varied greatly among the States. Because of the complexity produced by the 
application of a formula with reference to the distribution of funds for a support 
program, the group finally arrived at the conclusion that the only reasonable, 
simple, and practical manner in which to assure a basic program at current 
operational levels would be to allocate to each agency on the basis of 1953 expendi- 
tures from both Federal and State funds 100 percent of the amount expended by 
each agency for administrative and vocational guidance and 50 percent of the 
expenditures for case services. 

Since there had been a wide variation in Federal-State ratios, it was felt that 
a provision should be made for the gradual adjustment of these ratios until the 
basic support program in each agency was financed on a basis of 2 Federal dollars 
to 1 State dollar. 

The immediate need in program expansion is in the area of providing services 
to greater numbers of the disabled. In this respect it was felt by the group that 
the only accepted factor fhat seemed to have the most validity with regard to 
the predication of the average number of disabled in a given State was popula- 
tion. Most of the people in rehabilitation shared this thinking. For this reason 
the expansion of the program to reach greater numbers should be financed on the 
basis of the distribution of funds as determined by population ratios. It was also 
felt that in this particular area it is highly important that each State contribute 
one-half of all additional costs for expansion beyond the support program, 

Some consideration was given to the use of the population per capita income 
formula for the distribution of funds for program expansion. While it would 
seem that this formula does have theoretical values, the group could not agree 
that it was entirely necessary that it be used. There was, however, no par- 
ticular feeling that its use in the distribution of expansion funds would have 
any harmful effect. 

Moneys for special projects, for training, for staff improvement, for added 
facilities including workshops and centers, and for research should be financed 
by a separate grant, and made available in accordance with total program needs. 

The distribution of funds in 2-agency States between any 2 such agencies 
should be on the basis of the ratio of their participation in the basic support 
program moneys. There should also be some provision for the reallocation of 
funds in 2-agency States to the other agency taking place prior to reallocation 
of funds between States. 

The statements made in regard to the financing of the program are predicated 
upon the supposition that the acceptance of the necessity for the expansion of the 
program to make producing citizens of more disabled people is a foregone con- 
clusion. In order to reach such goals, program financing is particularly impor- 
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tant in the total amount of money available for such purposes, as well as the 
manner in which the moneys are distributed to the States. Unless the basic 
support program is installed at the current operational level or above, the 
dislocations caused in basic operations will result in services to fewer people, 
and in an excessive time lag in reaching the unserved yearly increment. 

For these reasons the States Council for Vocational Rehabilitation has felt 
that the adoption of the principles herein detailed is of prime importance. Such 
principles as expressed are almost all found in 8S. 3039, as introduced by Senator 
Potter. Some slight modification of this bill might be wise, however, in the 
main it will produce the results the States council feels necessary to a sound 
program for the financing of vocational rehabilitation. 

The States Council for Vocational Rehabilitation appreciates the opportunity 
to present a viewpoint based upon the experiences of its members in program 
operations, and wishes to thank the committee for its consideration of this 
statement. 


Bureau 


Mr. Bussey. We will also insert a communication received from the 
American Public Welfare Association. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington 6, D. C., May 24, 1954. 


Hon. Frep Bussey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriaitons, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bussey: On behalf of the American Public Welfare Association I 
wish to record with your support of funds for the Children’s Bureau for the fiscal 
year 1955; estimate of Children’s Bureau appropriation for fiscal year 1955, as 
follows: 


We hope you will bring this letter to the attention of other members of your 
committee and make it part of the record of your hearings. 

The American Public Welfare Association is an organization of State and local 
public welfare departments and individuals engaged in public welfare at all 
levels of government. We wish here to speak to the budget item “child welfare 
services.” 

During the past 18 years there have been several “children’s programs” in 
operation under the Social Security Act which have done much to insure each 
child in the United States a secure home free from want and dread of want, a 
better chance to be born free of disease,or if handicapped a better chance to be 
cured, if left without parents a better chance of finding a new home, if caught 
in trouble a better chance of getting understanding help to put him on the right 
track again. 

In 1953, 52 percent of the counties in the United States had the services of a 
full-time public child welfare worker in the field of child-welfare services. 
Specifically the States actually spent $7,409,000 of Federal child-welfare services 
funds to improve the condition of neglected and dependent children and children 
in danger of becoming delinquent in 1953. The allocation from the 1954 appro- 
priation is $7,228,900. The appropriation bill for 1955 now under your considera- 
tion reduces the total to $6,900,000. This is substantially below the ceiling of 
$10 million specified in title V of the Social Security Act and, of course, is a very 
small fraction of the total Federal budget. Those in the public-welfare field con- 
cerned with the day to day needs of children earnestly request that this appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1955 be set at $8 million for the following reasons: 

1. Children are our most valuable resource. Experience proves that needed 
services in childhood to boys and girls with special problems result in better 
adjusted, more productive adults. 

2. While funds for child welfare have been decreasing, the number of children 
in the United States under 18 years of age has been increasing from 40,186,770 
in 1940, to 46,724,000 in 1950, to 53,623,129 in 1953. 

3. Along with the decrease in total funds, States have been faced with in- 
creasing cost of child welfare services. This serves to depress still further the 
amount and quality of services possible with reduced funds. 
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4. The Nation has become alarmed over the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
Special attention to this problem has long been an important part of the child 
welfare programs of the various States. We need to be in a position to do far 
more, rather than less, in meeting the problems of individual children which, if 
neglected, will lead to delinquent behavoir. 

5. There is a shortage of well-trained professional people for public ehild wel- 
fare programs, for training schools, and for other children’s institutions. To 
meet the deficit in social workers in the child welfare field more nearly ade- 
quate funds are essential. 

In addition to the money grants, the States also look to the Children’s Bureau 
for leadership and technical assistance in the development and perfection of 
their programs of services for children. The budget item of $1,525,000 for 
salaries and expenses of the Children’s Bureau should therefore be continued. 

This small investment in children will unquestionably result in large dividends 
in the welfare of the boys and girls of today who will carry the responsibilities 
of our States and Nation tomorrow. 

Sincerely yours, 


Marie D. LAng, 
Mrs. Marie D. Lane, 
Washington Representative, American Public Welfare Association. 
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